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THE DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN BY VASCO NUNEZ DE. BALBOA. 


adventures of the early explorers of the American con* 
tinent furnished to the wonder-lovers of the sixteenth century • 
the same rich delights which the knights and dames of an 
earlier age found in the exploits of Charlemagne and his peers, 
of Boland at Roncesvalles, and of Amadis de Gaul. Even 
the old black letter men who pored in solitude over the 
aocount* of the Argonautic expedition, or the adventurous 
rambles of Perseus, and believed them all, because it was impos¬ 
sible to prove them false, began to doubt as they heard of the 
dazzling'conquests of Jfhe Spaniards,, whether the classic age 
of marvel, was yiat passed. There certainly never was an ago 
in which rude physical courage and energy gave more striking 
manifestations of their power, and we have now only to lament 
that the Ben'se of justice and humanity was not at that time so 
fully developed .as to make them subservient to tho wants 
and happiness of mankind, instead of pandering to lust 
and covetousness. 

In the character of Columbus himself, and in all his acts, 
there is everything to admire. There was in him that devout 
simplicity, that humble aspiration, that chastened and refined 
enthusiasm which animated the artists of his day, and made art 
not bo much a profession as a religious faith. He followed out 
his convictions with an earnestness and single-mindedness, 
which were in themselves the host guarantees of success, and 
sought his reward, not so much in personal aggrandise¬ 
ment, as in the advance of science and the diffusion of 
knowledge. It might have been said of him with no less 
truth than of our own great hero, that no woman ever feared 
to mention his name with honour, and no priest to couple . 
it with prayer. 

The men who followed in his footsteps waje.-of a widely 
different stamp. They speedily took from tbsLetbries of new 
world- exploration all tho show of noble daring and disin¬ 
terestedness which gave to the earlier voyages an air of epic 
grandeur, and changed an iliad of sailors into n series of 
marauding expeditions, full of romance, valour, aaj^tdacity 
to bo sure, but tainted by the constant overflow of. tdl the 
blackest passions of the human heart. 

A Spanish colony existed in -1510 at St. Domingo, under 
the government of Admiral Diego Columbus, and from 
it bands of adventurers issued at various times, for tho 
purpose of exploring the interior of the southern continent, 
and in the hope of meeting with rich booty. One of the 


creditors, highly disagreeable. The latter, however, getting 
wind of their intention, placed a Close watch, around the coaat 
and harbour, and obtained an armed veaael from the admiral to 
escort Enciso’s ship out of the port. The would-be emigrants 
were thus grievously disappointed, but one among them was 
determined not to be baffled, and we all knowthat vrhere there 
is a will there is a way. He concealed himself ina Cask, which 
he caused to be carried on hoard, as if containing provisions 
for the voyage, and when the vessel was fairly at ‘#eki he 
emerged from his hiding-place, and presented himself to 
the astonished gaze of the commander on deck. The latter 
was at first in a great rage, at the deception which had been 
practised upon him, fumed, shouted, and swore roundly that 
he would place the delinquent on shore on the first inhabited' 
island they met with. The intruder, however, was a fine tall 
muscular fellow, bronzed by the sun, and well hinted to 
fatigue, and there was a look of quiet daring in his eye, which 
made him, after all, no very unwelcome visitant to the leader 
of an expedition directing its course to unknown and barbarous 
shores. 

The name of this new recruit was Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
He was a native of X*es de los Caballeros, and of poor but 
noble family. He had been brought up, according to /the 
custom of the time, in the service of a nobleman named Dion 
Pedro Puerto Carrero, and had enlisted amongst the adventurers 
who accompanied Rodrigo de B as tides in his expedition to 
America. Peter Martyr, in his Latin Decades, speaks of him. 
as an “ egregius degladiator," a skilful swordsman, or, as 
some say, an adroit fencing-master; and gives hint, Hie 
character of a soldier of fortune, of loose, prodigal habits./.jlle 
had for a short time taken up his abode at Hispanic}*, /and 
had commenced to cultivate a small farm at Salvaterra; but 
he soon found himself involved in debt, and at lastniade his 
escape in the way we have described. 

Enciso had expected to find Ojeda comfortably settled 
inn. strong fort called San Sebastian, surrounded by treasure 
and lordly abundance; but alas! instead of this, he found 
but a howling wilderness, the' fort a heap, of blackened 
ruins,. and its garrison gone he knew not whither. The 
Indians were timid or* hostile, and, to add to his mis¬ 
fortunes, his vessel was wrecked on the coast, tod the crew 
escaped with difficulty. His supplies were soon exhausted, 
but where to seek assistance he knew not. In this dilemma, 


most daring, most romantic, and most unfortunate, was 
1 Alonzo do Ojeda, a model of fiery courage, untemperod by one 
grain of prudence ox caution. During one of his visits to St. 
Domingo, when full hope and enthusiasm, hut sorely 
pressed for money, he so. dazzled the imagination of a rich 
:: lawyer, whom he therej met, named Martin Fernandez de 
Enciso, by his glowing pictures of the riches and fertility of 
the forests of the continent, that he induced him to invest all 
r j his riches in fitting out an expedition^ With a part of which 
■■ Ojeda started directly himself, leaving/Enciso to follow with 
the remainder, pjeda passed through wondrous perils and 
hair breadth escapes, to find himself, i&the close of his strange 
eventful history, a ruined*add brokenhearted man. It is not 
our purpose, however, to follow him through his romantic 
cs—er. Our attention must far the present be c^pfined to 
B’ l.iso and.his party, who prepared to follow his confederate 
* supplies and reinforcements, When he was on the eve 
of jading, all rite gentlemen of “ doubtful reputation,” 
%s, swindlers, and othei unfortunates, with Whom St. 
.jifijgo already abounded, became most anxious to accom- 
Vjsltob finding; naturally.,enough, 'the vicinity of their 


Vasco Nunez, the contraband passenger, came to hi* aid, by 
informing him that he had formerly sailed along the coast, 
and knew an Indian village on the banks of the river called 
Darien, where they would find plenty of everything ' they 
needed, gold and food. They followed his guidance,attacked 
the village successfully, and found an immense booty- The 
soldiers were delighted; their hardships were over. ; Enciso. 
here fixed his head-quarters, assuming the. title of alcalde 
mayor, and Vasco Nunez became a general favourite. But 
tho first edict of the alcalde forbidding all trafficking with the-., 
natives for gold on private account, upon pain of death, pro¬ 
duced general dissatisfaction. It was in accordance with the' 
king’s command, to be sure ; but men who had risked 
all for gold were not to be baulked in the acquisition of 
any squeamish loyalty. They murmured openly, and VMxjig* 1 
Nunez encouraged them in their murmurihgs; and itf 
jmwerfut party, of-which 'he was ,thq head, detdcA 
right to the position', he had .assumed,/and at |np|^ 
deposed him from his authority.'. In - hi* 

- and ope 
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the prime of life, tall, well-formed, and vigorous, ’and -with an. 
open prepossessing countenanoe, and in, possession of an 
authority all but supreme.' Ho determined to carry matters 
to the extreme against Enciso, and therefore summoned 
him before him to answer the charge of usurping the powers 
of alcalde, mayor. As might have been expected, he was 
found guilty, thrown into prison, and his property con¬ 
fiscated. By the intercessions of his friends ho was soon 
liberated, and permitted to return to Spain. As Nunez 
knew well, however, that he would-plead his cause ably before 
the king, he sent one of his own friends to argife his own 
cause against him. 

Vasco,Nunez now (1511) strained every nerve to distin¬ 
guish himself in his new government, and thus remove any 
unfavourable impression regarding his proceedings which the 
home government might bo disposed to entertain. His first 
object was to collect as large a quantity of gold as possible, 
and for this purpose he instantly sont out exploring parties 
into the neighbourhood. One of these, under the command of 
the famous Pizarro, then'a subordinate in the army, met with 
a severe reverse in a conflict with the Indians. Nunez, at 
last, set out himself at the head of 120 men, and attacked a 
place named Coyba, surprised the cacique, made him prisoner, 
and plundered his village. The unfortunate chief finding 
himself a captive in the hands of his enemies, implored mercy, 
offered to supply the Spanish troops with provisions, and to 
reveal the riches of the land, and as o pledge of Ms good faith 
gave his daughter in marriage to Nunez, The prayers and 
tears of the cacique might doubtless have knocked in vain at 
the door of the conqueror’s stem heart, but the beauty of 
the Indian maiden quite vanquished him. He released the 
prisoners, ontered into an offensive Alliance .with her father, 
and on receiving a supply of provisions started on his march 
for the chastisement of some of his fathcr-in-law’s enemies. 
Prom some of them whom he awed into subjection, and from 
■whom he extorted vast sums of gold, he first heard of a great 
ocean which lay beyond the mountains to the westward. He 
continued his explorations for some time with varied success, 
suffering terrible hardships from cold, hunger, fatigue, and 
■watching; nightly harassed by vigilant enemies, and drily worn 
tout by toilsome marches through trackless forests, and across 
'precipitous and dreary hills. In the midst of such difficulties any 
butmen of iron,” who carried with them nothing of civilisation 
but its ingenuity in destruction, and whose sole hopes lay in 
their valour, must have sunk down in despair. But such spirits 
as Vasco Nunez had at command were daunted by no perils, 
and dismayed by no difficulties, and he was advancing from 
conquest to conquest, when news arrived from Spain, that for 
the moment paralysedand unnerved him, and seemed to blast 
every one of Ms hopes for ever. One of his private friends 
informed him by lotter that Enciso had lodged Ms complaint 
before-the king, and after a long trial had obtained the 
condemnation and deposition of Nunez, who was at the 
' .tame time sentenced to pay costs and damages, and that he 
jriwdd in all probability be shortly summoued to ■ Madrid to 
Uhswer other criminal charges in person. This was a heavy 
blow, and Nunez's ancient firmness seemed to have deserted 
him, But it was only for the moment. He had as yet 
received no official intimation of the result of the trial, and 
* until that arrived, he was still his own master, and might 
Still hope for extrication from his perils, llis only safety lay 
Js the achievement of some striking exploit which should 
■ atone for all Ms past offences, and restore him to the king’s 
favour. Now or never ! The choice lay between glory and a 
prison, add there was little time for deliberation. A thousand 
men, it is true, would have been necessary fur suoh an expe¬ 
dition ns ho contemplated, but where were they ? Vasco 
Nttucz was not the man to be baulked by nnpropitious cir¬ 
cumstances ; go when a thousand men were not to be hail, he 
determined that one-fifth of that number should do their 
work. Of the hardy and reckless crew that, surrounded 
him, he chose 150 of the most daring, and devoted, to whom 
danger, mystery, unknown and frightful hazards, were sweet 
•g* women's k&sas, and arming them with swords, targets, 


crossbows, and harquebusses, informed them that he was to put 
their and' his fortune* on the east, and set forward in search 
of the great unknown ocean beyond the hills, accompanied 
by a large number of Ajloodhounds, long trained in Indian 
warfare. ” 

■On the Gth of September, ISIS, he took solemn, leave of the 
main body of Ms forces, and after a prayer, suitable to the 
occasion, struck into the wilderness with his little band of 
explorers. For ten days they pursued their way amidst 
almost incredible hardships and fatigues, suffering intensely 
from hunger, tom by briars in the thickets, half drowned in 
the swamps, and daily exposed to the fierce attacks of the 
Indians, who hung on the march in great numbers, and every 
hour threatened to overwhelm them. Often the Spaniards had to 
fight their way for miles in the face of the most fearful odds, 
but their unconquerable valour, their fire-arms and blood¬ 
hounds, generally brought them unscathed through every 
encounter. At last they arrived, laden with booty, at the foot 
of the great mountain range, beyond which they were told lay 
the. object of their search, and after roaring here for one night, 
Vasco Nunez prepared to ascend in the rooming early, to get 
the first glimpse of his now discovery. But of all his followers 
sixty-seven only were strong enough to 'climb the mountain 
to gaze upon the object of their toils and struggles. 

When the (lay dawned, they set forth’from the Indian 
village, in which they had passed the night, and by ten o’clock, 
by a toilsome ascent, tluough thick forests, they’femerged upon 
the. bare and ragged region, which lay below" the summit. 
The Indian guides here pointed to a craggy eminence, from 
which the first view of the ocean might be obtainod. Nunez 
commanded his men to halt, and now proceeded alone. "With 
a throbbing heart he ascended the hare mountain top. The 
crisis of his fate was come, and he trembled with anxiety. 
At last lie stood upon the summit and gazed eagerly west¬ 
ward Below Mm lay n vast chaos of rock and wood, and 
pampa, and roaring torrent, and, oh, joy unutterable! away 
in the distance, the long sought ocean danced and glittered in 
the morning sun. 

“ Ados, O desiderubilis, 

Quem pehebamus in tendin'- 

Vasco Nunez full on his knees on the spot, and poured forth 
his heart in thanksgiving to (Jod, who had so abundantly 
blessed him. Here was tho great Indian Sea, which, washed 
the isles of spices and of gems, whore the golden dreams of 
the old world poets were living, palpable realities, and Vasco 
Nunez was the happy discoverer. His followers soon joined 
him, swore to follow him to death, and having chanted a Tc 
Deum on the spot, they made preparations for descending to 
the sea coast. The way was long and difficult, and the tribes 
through whoso territory they had to pass were fierce and hos¬ 
tile, and before he reached the end of the journey, Nunez was 
forced to leave behind most of his men to take rest after their 
fatigues, and advanced himself at the head of a small band of 
the bravest and best armed, accompanied by the cacique who 
reigned over the adjoining district, and some of Ms chosen 
warriors. The thick forests which covered the mountains 
descended to the very margin of the sea, surrounding and 
overshadowing the wide and beautiful bays wMch penetrated 
far into the land. The whole coast, as far as the eye could 
roach, was perfectly wild, the sea without a sail, and both, 
seemed never to have been under the dominion of civilized 
man. They had arrived on the borders of one of those vast 
bays to which he gave the name of St. Michael, the saint on 
whose day it was discovered. The tide was out, and so gra¬ 
dual was tho incline of the strand, that the water was full half 
a league distant. Nunez seated himself under the shade of a 
tree until it should come in. At last it came dashing cm to 
his verysfeet with great impetuosity. H,o started up, seized 
a banner on which were printed a Virgin and child, jnd 
under them the arms of Castile and Leon. Then draping 
his sword' he advanced into the sea until the water was j ’ 
his knees, and waving rite "Standard, exclaimed with 
voice,— 

* Long live the high and mighty monarch*, Don\ 
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natid and Donna Juanna, sovereign,* of Castile, of Leon, 
and of Arragon, in whose name, and for the royal crown of 
Castile, I take real, and corporal, and actual possession of 
these seas, and lands, and coasts, and ports, and islands of the 
south, and all thereunto annexed, and of the kingdoms and 
provinces which do or may appertain to them, in whatever 
manner, and by whatever right or title, ancient or modern, in 
times past, present, or to come, without any contradiction; 
and if otljer prince or captain, Christian or infidel, or of any 
law, sect, ,or condition whatsoever, shall pretend any right to 
these islands, or seas, I am-ready and prepared to maintain 
and defend them in'the name of the Castilian sovereigns, 

- present and future, whose is the empire and dominion over 
these Indian seas, islands, and term firma, northern and 
southern, with all their seas, both at the arctic and antarctic 
poles, on giiher side of the equinoctial line, whether within or 
without the tropics of cancer and capricorn, both now and in all 
times, as long as the world endures, and until the final day 
of judgment of all mankind!" His followers hailed this 
pompous declaration with loud acclamations, and declared 
themselves ready to defend his claims against all comers, and 
advancing to the brink, having tasted the water, and found it 
to bo indeed salt, they return^ thanks to God once more. 
When these ceremonies were concluded Vasco Nunez drew 
his dagger, and out three crosses on trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood, in honour of tho'Three Persons of the Trinity, and his 
example was folkrwed’by many of his soldiers. 

The after history of Nunez was melancholy in the extreme. 
After going through unparalleled hardships and dangers in 
exploring the coast of the Pacific, he oaoe move crossed the 
isthmus, and returned to Darien laden with treasure. During 
his absence a now governor had arrived, who was animated by 
the bitterest enmity against him, and although the magnitude 
of liis discoveries had restored him to favour at Madrid, hi# 
foes in the colony were numerous and determined. A trumped 
up charged of treason was brought against him, and ho was 
arrested in the midst of his glory and prosperity; tried hastily 
and condemned, and executed in tho square of Acla, amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the soldiers and people. He 
died as he had lived, with undaunted courage, in the forty- 
second year of his age, and in the prime and vigour of his 
life, and Spain long mourned him as one of the bravest, the 
most intrepid, and most enterprising of her great captains. 


HISTORY OF SUGAR. 

I was led to investigate the history of sugar by a casual 
remark of the late Sir Joaeph Banks, one day at broakfast. I 
forget now how the conversation arose, but he inquired 
whether 1 had met with any of the remains of the sugar-cane 
in Sicily, mentioning that it had been previously produced in 
the island of Crete, but the sugar manufactured in that island 
was mqje crystallised than ours, and was called, from thji 
the place where it was boiled, sugar of Candi, otherwise sugar 
Candy, and it seems never to have beon prepared better there 
than in that form. 

It is certain, however, that in the year 1148 considerable 
quantities of the article were produced in the island of Sicily, 
and the Venetians traded in it; but I have met with no evi¬ 
dence to support the "Essai de rHistoire du Commerce,” in 
which the author says that the Saracens brought the sugar¬ 
cane from India to Sicily. 

" The ancient Greeks and Homans,” says Dr. William 
Douglas,- “ used honey only for sweetening,” And Fawlus 
vEgineta, who calls it cane-honey, says it came originally, from 
China, by the East Indies and Arabia, into Europe. Salmasius 
Bagm however, that it had been used in Arabia 960 years 
before. But it is certain that sugar wag only used in syrups, 
conserves, and such like Arabian medicinal, compositions, 
when, it was first introduced into the west of Europe; but 
Mr.-Wotton, in his " Reflections upon Ancient and Modem 
Learning,” says that the sugar-cane was not anciently un¬ 


known, since it grows naturally in Arabia and Indostan; but 
so little was therold world acquainted with its delicious juice, 
that " some of the ablest men,” says Re, “ doubted whether it 
were a dew like manna, or tho juice of the plant itself.” It is, 
however, certain that raw sugar was used in Europe before 
• the discovery of America, 

About the year 1419, tho Portuguese planted the Island of 
Madeira with sugar-canes from Sicily; and Giovanni Batero, 
in an English translation of his book, ip 1800, on the “ Causes 
of the Magnificence and Grandeur of Cities," mentions the 
excellence of tho sugar-cane of Madeira, for which it was 
transported to the West Indies; and there can be no doubt that 
Madeira was one of the first islands of tho Atlantic Ocean in 
which this important article was earliest manufactured. 

It was about this time (1503) that the art of refining sugar 
was discovered by a Venetian, who is said to have realised 
100,000 erowna by the invention. Our ancestors made use of 
it as it came in juice from the canes, but most commonly used 
honey in preference. 

From tho Brazils and the Canaries sugar-canes were brought 
and planted in the Island of Hispaniola, anemia the same year 
sugar was brought from tho Brazils into Europe. The com¬ 
modity was then very dear, and used only on rare occasions, - 
honey being till then the general ingredient for sweetening 
of meats and drinks. 

When sugar was introduced into this country first is doubt¬ 
ful ; but in 152C it was imported from St. Luoar, in Spain, by 
certain merchants of Bristol, who brought the article which 
had been imported there from the Canary Islands. 

In tho year 1641 the sugar-pane was imported from the 
Brazils into Barbadoes, and being found to thrive, sugar-mills 
were established. A Colonel lames Drax, who began the 
cultivation with about A300, declared that he would never 
return to England till he had made jSI 0,000 ,a-year; and 
Colonel Thomas Modyford was still higher in his expcctal ions. 

It was from the island of Barbadoes that the slave trade 
began. Tho first planters finding such immense profits, in¬ 
duced the merchants at home to scud ships with assorted 
cargoes for the product of the island, but they found it im¬ 
possible to manage the cultivation of sugar by white people in 
so hot a climate. The example of the Portuguese gave birth 
to >he negro slave trade, and it flourished till abolished by Act 
of Parliament; but in that age it was a most flourishing busi¬ 
ness, and tho ports of London and Bristol had the main 
supply. Barbadoes, in the year 1403, attained its utmost 
pitch of prosperity. In a pamphlet entitled “ Trade Revived,” 
it is spoken of as “ having given to many men of low degree 
vast fortunes, equal to noMcmen ; that upwards of a hundred 
sail of ships there yearly find employment, by carrying goods 
and passengers thither, and bringiug'theneo other- commodities, 
whereby seamen arc bred and custom increased, our com¬ 
modities vended, and many- thousands employed therein, and 
in refining our sugar at homo, which wc formerly had from 
Other countries.” 

In 1670 our sugar colonies drew the means of support from 
what were then, our North American colonics, particular^ 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys; and tho first timo 
that sugar was made subject to taxation at home was in 1685, 
Like other merchandise, it was previously subject to a five 
per cent poundage. * 

In 1739 the importation of sugar from the West India 
Islands was so great, that there was a relaxation. of our 
oolonial policy towards them; and they wore permitted to 
carry their sugar to any part south of Cape Finisterre, without 
being obliged to land them fast in Great Britain. From this 
time sugar ha* continued to increase, and it is needless to 
pursue its history farther; it was then a great article of trade,, 
and, as an ingredient, the consumption has been continually 
increasing.. Whether the cultivation has exceeded the wants 
of the commercial world, or that tho new colonies have been 
found nfcrc fertile than tho old, I cannot pretend to .say; but. 
at this moment the proprietory of tho sugar estates are suffer¬ 
ing at all hands, and their 'greatest calamity is hot the emanci¬ 
pation of their ^aves .—-From Mr, (icflt's Literary Autobiography, 
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" A - b ,°” 20111 lftst ” loctll > a prospector *t the Forest weighing upwards of 40 lbs. The lucky individual i»- 

Cfeek Diggings wte fortunate enough to find a nugget of gold, mediately sold it to a speculator for £1>0, and is now on his 
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way to England." Some such paragraph an this is every now 
and then copied from the Sydney or Melbourne newspapers, 
and speedily makes the “ round of the press.” As a matter of 
course, it is read by tens of thousands of people, and— 
i equally as a matter of course, it would seem—out of these tens 
of thousands, many hundreds of “ enterprising young men ” 
find their several ways to the ship-brokers and the docks, and 
thence across the-great Pacific to that wonderful El Dorado 
in the south. Audio it is always: the young and ardent find 
a home in ,a»y land to which fortune may chance to take 
them; but when they grow old, and weary of the toil of 
riches; they turn their frees lovingly back to the scenes of 
their youth, and long to rest their bones in the churchyard, 

- Where the rude forefathers of the hamlet deep.” 

Our readme know something shout Mount Alexander, from 
the sketches, ,both pictorial and literary, which have already 
appeared^ in this work; from the same source — the facile 
pen and pencil of a lucky digger—we ore enabled to present 
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spade or large knife, and this operation is also called “nugget- 
mg." By this method of working, all the small gold is lost 
for want of water; but at the various dry diggings many 
parties have “ done wonders.” In this way the solid lump of 
gold found three months ago—October 12th, 1852—at Mount 
Alexander, weighing 27 lbs. 8os.j was turned up from a hole 
a few feet below the surface, “Many of the digging parties 
have been accumulating heaps of rich earth to be washed 
when the rains frU, and there can be little doubt that hand.- 
some fortunes were made, from the soil which wft thus stored 
up during the summer, for the rain has long since come down 
in great abundance.” 

Many persons, supposed to be fully competent to form an 
opinion, have stated that great as has been the quantity of 
gold brought to Melbourne and Geelong, there is a much 
greater quantity left in the soil. Indeed it is a woll-known 
fact that those wily diggers have done very well who have 
been “ fossicking,” as it is termed; that Is to say, going about 
the deserted holes and heaps of reftise, and washing the soil 
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them with a anuple of views of the almost equally celebrated 
Forest Creek. This river has been a famous place of deposit 
for this uncertain gold. In the winter it is a roaring, boiling 
tortSjjfe bat in the summer,—the November and December of 
Australia—when; our artist made his admirable sketches, the 
hot^kfrk had dried up the Waters, and the diggers had filled 
the Abandoned “holes ”, with the refuse of their cradles. 
Tafey wete thus enabled to work and to carry cm their mining 
operation* to the dry bedofthe 'river, 

’ Npy jjdi of a mile of the creek is here seen to advantage. 
PWfflPSpj*? busily engaged in the various operation# of 
’ Pbdo ^ng the rich clay in tubs, of “ washing in the cradles,” 
dUh; ” '**» bp ofi«ft%«Bk 
to.Vearry bn'what is “dry 

tugging*; which is, to excavate until they come to the “ gold 
deposits” of dust or “nuggets.” The miners work with a 

* Magasine of Art, Vol, I. p. 340-852. 


over again in a tin dish. “ All who have any idea pjj^gpld 
diggings,” says our Australian friend, “ will a|l,ow : '«kkt4hc 
soil must bo rich indeed to pay in this way, but it has*iwen 
very common tor men to got from half an ounce to two ounce* 
a day each.” 

Fears have been expressed by many that the rich deposits 
may fail altogether, and that then an immense nnxabe$ of 
individuals will be suddenly thrown on this labour market of 
Australia; but scientific men, who have visited Mount Alex- 
ander and the other diggings, 1 fear no such result. Gold is 
known to exist in largo quantities all along the banks of 
creeks and in the river flats, milef from “ the mount,” and 
*<wne express an opinion that “ Victoria ” will be exporting 
the precious mutal in abundance when California shall fril, or 
have become, comparatively speaking, exhausted; “ in. feet,” 
exclaims our enthusiastic artist, “ for hundreds of' years if 
will pay the labouring population to seek for gold. The various 
diggings at Mount Alexander are already extended over a 
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length of forty miles, and during the winter it in expected that 
many rioh diggings will turn up in the “ Gullies ” in the 
ranges and spurs of “ the mount,” 

But to return-to our engraving, the tall straight tree on the 
left, in the foreground, is the “ stringy bark,” with which the 
banks of Forest Creek are principally wooded; at the foot is 
the “ honeysuckle,” a tree seldom growing to a large size. 
On the right, In the midst of the tents, is seen the “ red gum," 
with its twisted and gnarled trunk and branches. This wood 
has been, mffbh used in tho colony for furniture, picture 
frames, work-boxes, &o. It has a very fine grain, and is 
capable of receiving a high degree of polish. A little to the 
loft we have the “ white gum,” easily recognised by its 
smooth white bark. In the distance is s£en the light and 
graceful “ she oak,” with its lung wiry leaves sighing in the 
breeze. 

The second engraving is a view of a water-hole in the Forest 
Crock diggings. Here also much gold has been found. It 
should have been stated that the Forest Creek and Bendigo 
diggings form part of what is known as the Mount Alexander 
district. Passing up the Forest Creek —and here again we 
quote our enterprising traveller—to a spot denominated “ the 
Springs,” whore the road joins the direct line from Melbourne 
to Bendigo, the traveller comes upon a broad and well-beuten 
track running away to the right over a steep and sliding hill. 
Thence tho road winds through a beautiful grassy country, 
lying immediately at the foot of heavy ranges, one of which is 
tho world-famed Mount Alexander itself, and another, the 
Mount Byng of Mitchell, until at length he reaches Barker's 
Creek, some seven miles above tbe junction of that with the 
Forest Creek. After crossing this creek, the road follows up 
its course for some distance, and then breaks off over the tail 
ends of innumerable short broken ridges, for about four miles, 
when the' Porcupine inn is reached. It is astonishing to 
mark the change that has taken place in this locality. So 
longer the insignificant hostelrie, known only to those well 
versed in bush life and travel, it has now become a spot whose 
name, fame, and reputation have travelled as far as those of 
tho gold of the country around. From this point the road is 
exceedingly hilly and broken for six or seven miles, and the 
scenes that the traveller witnesses with jibbing horses and 
irate bullock drivers Would be amusing in the extreme, were 
it not for the torture inflicted upon the poor dumb beasts to 
force them to breast their way up the fearful gradients before 
them. At one point, in particular, a gap in a high stony 
range has to be crossed, by a road which presents an unbroken 
ascent for close upon a mile, diversified only by an occa¬ 
sional pinch, every one of which puts the mettle of the teams 
to a severe test. This range once passed, all is straight 
forward work—there is, of course, a corresponding Abscent on 
the farther side, but the remainder of the road, right up to 
tho Bendigo, runs through a broad grassy flat, with scarcely 
an undulation to break the level of its surface, continuing 
until the white tents which form part of the outposts of the 
diggings are seen glistening through the trees. Not a quarter 
of a mile further on, the road enters upon the Bendigo itself, 
just at Blaok’s store, at the end of Golden Point—every 
Diggings has its Golden Point. From Black's store, for 
abouff three miles up the creek, the great body of the tents 
are pitched, as within that distance the larger portion of the 
gold that has reached Melbourne from Bendigo has been 
dog out. Beyond this limit, going still up the creek, the 
tents become more scattered, and after a while terminate 
suddenly. At this point the character of the scenery becomes 
more rude and broken, approaching nearer to that of the 
Fairest Creek, though still not so bold or striking as many 
of the spots in the latter place. Descending the creek from 
Black's stofe. We find the flat which borders it on eithqr side 
gradually expanding, being in many places upwards of a mile 
in width, whilst the ranges become less and less elevated, less 
stony and more grassy,. until at about a distance of six miles 
from Golden Point,' whe^ethe last outlying tent is tp be found, 
U scene such as is to lie witnessed only in Australijkmeete the 
eye. The, points of gentle undulation— they cap scarcely be 


called hills—well grassed and lightly timbered, fall gracefully 
down upon the broad and open plain with which they blend, 
breaking the monotony that might otherwise pervade the 
view. The flat itself presents the very beau ideal ot what is 
known to bushmen as an open forest country; the timber 
heavy, but the trees only lightly scattered, whilst the rough 
grass having been eaten off by the half-starved horsea and 
cattle of the diggers, has allowed the young shoots to push 
forth vigorously and abundantly, forming a verdant and 
closely-matted covering for the earth: “ In addition to this, it 
was during a sunny moment, after several heavy showers, 
that I visited the spot, and the old gums were decked out in 
their brightest livery, in honour of my visit, whilst the parrots 
and gillimockers in the trees sang out, as well as their unmu¬ 
sical voices would let them, a song of welcome, I can assure 
you, that for fully half an hour, I luxuriated in the view 
before me, spy old mare, meanwhile, filling her stomach upon 
the short sweet grass at her feet, quite as complacently as I 
fed my eyes upon the landscape. Altogether, it was one of the 
most delightful spots , that I have ever come across, but it 
lacks that absolute necessary, water, not a drop of which 
could I find, though I searched the creek up and down for 
some considerable distance." 

Altogether, the Bendigo is an exceedingly pretty spot in 
the eye of a tourist, though for the digger its gentle character 
has fewer charms. The expansive flat on either side of tho 
bed of the creek, the easy slope of the hills, the want of bold 
rocky points jutting into the bed and favouring the formation 
of water-holes, all tend to show that, though in the wet 
season a perfect torrent may pour down the creek, still hut 
little of it will settle, or become available for permanent use. 

At present the whole of the digging on the Bemligo itself is 
confined to the old claims, which have not yet been worked 
out, since comparatively few holes have been opened since the 
failure of the water. “ And where,” methinks I hear you say, 
“ does all the heap of gold that reach!® us from Bendigo come 
from?” My dear sir, you may take a circuit of two miles 
from Bendigo, and visit every gully and watercourse within 
that range, and you will not find one into which the miner’s 
pick has not entered; and in the majority of them you will 
find a band of hardy diggers snugly ensconced and working 
away, as usual, with varied success. However, in every gully 
that lias been so pierced, without a single exception, there 
have always been two, three, or more parties, who have made 
a rich hard, out of their holes. I visited several of these out- 
of-the-way spots, and was shown holes whence thirty, forty, 
sixty, and even a hundred and thirty pounds weight of gold 
had been extracted. In many of these gnllies a large number 
of the owners of claims have pitched.their tents, of which I 
have counted upwards of a hundred and fifty in several in¬ 
stances. When it is remembered that there are hundreds of 
gullies lying off the creek that are now being worked, and 
that very many of the holders of claims therein prefer, as 
diggers ordimtrily do, to live as near to tlieix work as possible, 
some vague idea of the number of persons scattered over this 
portion of the country may be arrived .at. This scattering 
may also account for my disappointment on reaching the 
Bendigo ; as having just come from the most thickly located 
portion of Forest Creek, I expected to find as large an assem¬ 
blage of tents and stores as I had left behind me. This, fiow« 
ever, was very far from being the ease at the time of my visit, 
though I am led to believe that, before the want of water 
drove away the numbers of persons that are now sitting down 
on the neighbouring creeks, there must have been a larger 
mass of persons congregated together in one spot, of limited 
extent, than ever there was either at Forest Creek or any 
other Australian digging. 

A friend of mine, in whose opinion I can place every re¬ 
liance, assured me that, in the palmy watery days of Bendigo, 
fully fifteen thousand souls were camped on the banks of me 
creek within a length of a mile and a' half. One spot was 
pointed out to me, that had obtained the name of Bendigo 
Tewace, which some short time back formed a long street of 
some four or five hundred yards in length, running between 
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regular lisa of closely packed tents. The remains only of 
the terrace were visible on my visit, but the numerous pegs 
left in tile earth showed me plainly what it must have been 
in its days of glory. That so large a number of persons should 
be packed in so small a compass, may seem strange; but 
when it’ is remembered that all the most richly productive 
ground lay within the length of a mile and a half along the 
freek, and that all the diggers were consequently congregated 
mimediately around this spot, the fact may be readily ac¬ 
counted fob. However, when the water at Bendigo failed, 
the Sheepwaah Creek had to be resorted to for washing. 
Many persons engaged in carting or washing, &c., removed 
there, and thus took from the numbers at the Diggings. At 
the Sheepwash again, the numerous cradles that were worked 
soon turned the water holes into mud holes, and a push fur¬ 
ther n-head to the Emu Creek had to be made. At this latter 
place there are now some five or six thousand souls located. 
Both these streams lie easterly from Bendigo. Bullock Creek, 
on the western side of the Bendigo, was also taken up by the 
diggers about the same time as the Emu Creek, and boasts of 
a population very nearly equal to that of the latter. Alto¬ 
gether, taking Bendigo and the adjoining gullies, the Sheep- 
wash, Emu, and Bullock Creeks, there cannot be less than 
fifteen thousand diggers thereon, and counting wotften and 
children, there are over twenty-five thousand souls upon them, 
now TO OET TO THE DIGGINGS.* 

Seek out the beat house, the house of the highest character, 
in the A ustralinn emigrant trade, at whatever port you intend 
to start from, and be guided by them in all things. In all 
the large ports, there are some four or five ship-brokers to 
any one of whom it is hardly possible to give the preference 
over the others of its class, and in selecting the great Liver¬ 
pool house of Millers and Thompson, it will be seen that 
the priority jve assign them arises not so much from any 
peculiar advantage their arrangements possess, but because 
of the new features introduced by them in the employment 
of vessels of a highly superior class. Elaborate tables 
of fares and scales of dietary might be furnished, but our 
present object is to show the spirit of emulation that has 
seized upon the shipowners engaged in the Australian trade ; 
and for that purpose we give a representation of a vessel that 
is regarded as an excellent specimen of marine architecture. 

This really splendid-sailing clipper-ship was built by 
Messrs. W. and R. Wright, of St. John's, New Brunswick, and 
she arrived at Liverpool a few months ago, where her appear¬ 
ance created quite a sensation among nautical circles. Her 
registered tonnage is 1,219 tons. Her dimensions are 
Length of keel, 266 feet; on deck, 221 feet; from figure-head 
to taffrail, 2.17 feet; breadth of beam, 40 feet 10 inches; depth 
of hold, 22 feet; register, new, 1,219 tons; old, 1,650; depth 
of keel and keelsons, through and through, 8 feet 8 inches (17 
inches, sided); mainmast, 41 inches diameter, extremo length, 
84 feet; topmast, 19 inches diameter, extreme length, 53 feet; 
topgSUlant-mast, 14 inches diameter, extreme length, 75 feet; 
bowsprit, out-board, 27 feet; gib-boom, 65 feet; length of 
mainyard, 89 feet;,topsail-vard, 70 feet; topgallant-yard, 62 
feet; royal-yard, 36 feet; slcyaail-yard, 27 feet. Her bending 
suit of sails, exclusive of studding sails, comprises a little over 
5,000 yards of canvass. 

The Star of the East had not been in Liverpool a week 
before she was purchased for £16,000 by Mr. James Beasley, 
the ship-owner. She has been chartered for Australia by 
Messrs. Millers and Thompson, of Liverpool, the owners of 
the “Golden Line" of Australian packets, who have lately 
also despatched the Miles Barton, * sister ship, - but on a 
smaller scale. In accordance with her first-class character, 
'they have fitted her out with a view to prove that a fast 
and well-found vessel is also a paying vessel. She sails 
early in Jnly for Sydney, and will call at Melbourne to land 
passengers, all of whom will be well accommodated, as the 
number she takes, for her size, will be rather limited. From 
Sydney she will proceed to China, for a cargo of teas, s$ks, 
&c,; and she is expected to bring home the first consignment 
of new teas. *• 


A CHINA “PLATE.” 

In looking at a picture of the superb structure which is known 
as the Palace of the Emperor of China—a building erected at 
an uncertain date, for the chief of a country of which we have 
but an indistinct kind of knowledge,.belonging to no regular 
order of architecture, and reminding us rather of some youth¬ 
ful dream of the Tower of Babel than of anything else—we 
begin to entertain a degree of respect for the Chinese surpass¬ 
ing any that we over felt before. 

China, like Japan, has been almost a sealed book to Euro¬ 
peans till within the last few years. Boasting an historical 
record which precedes the Mosaic account of the creation of 
the earth by thousands of years, and inhabiting a widely- 
extended, beautiful, and thickly-populated land in the centre 
of the continent of Asia, the Chinese may be regarded as the 
most original and interesting people in the world. 

All the knowledge possessed by iftropeans regarding 
“ China and the Chinese ” is necessarily of a doubtful and 
second-hand character. It is true that we possess a tolerably 
correct idea of tho geographical outlines nud limits of tin- 
country, and have dim fancies about the stupendous wall that 
tho inhabitants built a couple of thousand years or so since, 
* to protect the “flowery land” from the invasion of the Tartars, 
as well as some romantic notions about porcelain pagodas, 
earthenware towers, and other remarkable edifices; but ol' 
the aspect of the country itself,—except in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, which is made to resemble an European city as 
much as possible,---and of the manners of its inhabitants, -but 
for such stray information as can be gleaned from “ roving 
Englishmen,” who will be poking their noses into all manner of 
forbidden, and-to-othcr-peoplc inaccessible plates,—we ha re 
really no special and reliable records. Opium wars and 
intestine struggles have, doubtless, had n tendency to bring 
Europeans into a somqwbat closer intimacy with' Chinese 
authorities than was perhaps altogether agreeable to either 
parties, but it is nevertheless a fact, that after having just a 
peep into the book of Oriental manners, just a glimpse of a 
few of its pretty pictures, the covers of the interesting volume 
are suddenly and ruthlessly closed, and the pages we would 
fain read are no longer visible to the eyes of “ the barbarian.” 

And of the history of the Chinese nation wc have almost as 
little real knowledge. How the vast extent of country came 
to be first inhabited, and how many distinct races and dynas¬ 
ties have lorded it over the contented and impassible natives, 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible to tell. During the long 
series of ages that have elapsed since the vast continent of 
Asia was peopled with wandering tribes, it has repeatedly 
happened that a multitude of warlike barbarians have issued 
forth from their homes in tho inhospitable regions of the north, 
and poured down‘upon the more prosperous, but less hardy, 
nations of the south, overpowering them in war, and tnk ng 
possession of their homes, to be themselves dispossessed in 
their turn by some subsequent immigration from the same 
quarter. The history of China presents numerous instances 
of this kind of invasion and subjugation. In the early 
part of the thirteenth century, the Tartars In foil assembly 
unanimously resolved to follow one of their most eminent 
leaders, named Tchingis-Khan, whithersoover he went, and to 
fulfil all his commands. He turned his arms against China, 
and met with great success in his expedition. But it was not 
till after his death, in the year a.d. 1227, that China was 
completely subdued by the Mongula. In the year a.d. 1279, 
Kublar-Khan, a descendant of Tchingrs-TChan, was crowned 
emperor of China. But the Tartar dynasty was soon over¬ 
thrown, and the emperor Schunti was compelled to flee for 
refuge to his native regions, where his Son Bidusar afterwards 
founded the kingdom of the Kalkas-Monguls, Cher, the 
leader of the first insurrection against the Tartars, then 
ascendqd the Chinese throne, and founded the Ming dynasty, 
which continued through a scries of sixteen powerful mon- 
archs, doVn to tit’! year 1614. In the history of China this 
period, during which the Ming dynasty swayed the -sceptre, 
is considered the' golden age. The seat of empire was at 
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Nankin. Repeated invasions -were made upon the Chinese 
.territory by the TtSfthrs during this interval; and in apite of 
every attempt to prevent them from gaining a footing on the 
binders, they at length became powerful enough to commence 
a formal -war against China. Under the last king of the Ming 
dynasty an insurrection broke out, in which Litahing, the 
- leader of the rebel*, got possession of the capital, and the 


only about six years of age; and from him is descended the 
present occupant of the imperiil throne. 

As we all know, the revolution at this moment going on in 
China is fomented by what may there be called the “ national 
party," who are seriously endeavouring to overturn the 
Tartar dynasty, and restore the ancient race to the throne of 
China. By the latest intelligence received, we learn that the 
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emperor committed suicide. ■ The Chinese general then ap¬ 
pealed for assistance to a neighbouring Tartar tribe, by whose 
aid the rebels Were dispersed. Bat shortly afterwards, in the 
year 1645, this tribe, under their king Taitsong; took Nankin, 
MUBdcred all the descendants of the Ming dynasty) and got 
complete possession‘of the%mpjye. The son ot Taitzong, a 
youth named Shintshi, was placed upon the throne, though 


"rebels ” have been driven from Nankin, after having made 
an attempt on the palace of*the emperor, and that the " court 
party ’’ are again paramount. Whether this revolution will 
be s successful one, and, if successful, Whether it will be likely 
to *pon up the vast kingdom of China to tho enterprise of 
commerce-loving Englishmen and go-a-head Americans, Time, 
a* the proverb says, alone can tell! * 
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A WATCH.OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUBY. 


Op* design represent* a watch invented by Beaumarchais in 
the seventeeth century. It is accompanied by the key, seal, 
and chain, and is a very interesting specimen of horology at 
that period. In tboBe days watches were formed after the 
strangest possible fashion, sometimes like an acorn, at others 
like an olive, a shell in a Latin cross ; watchmakers racked 
their brains to devise a new, and in most cases, incommodious 
article, something that should be of the most costly and at the 
same time the most conspicuous. Utility and convenience 
were things they did not consider in those good old time*. 
There is a watch of Oliver Cromwell’s still preserved which is 


plan, and by some slight alterations to make it his own. 
Hardily he maintained his pretensions to originality, Caron 
indignantly protested; Baris was divided between the two 
claimants: the matter was referred to the Academy of Science. 
The evidence was very carefully prepared, and examined with 
the utmost attention. After a most minute inquiry the illus¬ 
trious company declared that Pierre Augustin Caron was the 
inventor of the escapement, and pronounced their decision 
entirely in his favour. 

This was the first step and the first triumph of Beaumar- 
ehais. Ho profited by the opportunity afforded him in being 
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about as cumbrous a machine, as one could well imagine, but 
which was doubtless once considered a very fine specimen. 

In the eighteenth century the watchmaker Lepine invented 
a new method of regulating watches. It was a grand secret, 
llis fame and fortune were both made. Watches constructed 
on the new principle were called Lepine watches. At the 
same time a young man, Pierre Augustin Caron, after much 
labour and expense produced a i!bw method of escapement, 
one which was remarkable for its completeness and simplicity, 
and which created a grea{ sensation among all the watch¬ 
makers of that epoch. „ 

When Lepaute, another skilful horologer, knew of the 
escapement of young Caron, he set to work to modify the new 


galled ns a witness upon the trial to exhibit his own skill in 
horology; and so well pleased was Louis XV., that he named 
him henceforth as his watchmaker. Beaumarchais was em¬ 
ployed in the construction of a watch for Madame de Pompa¬ 
dour, which was the admiration of all the court. He had now 
the means of bringing forward his own improvements, and his 
unrivalled skill and constant perseverance rendered very great 
soriKce to the art of horology, both in his days and in ours. 

In our .engraving three views are given of one of those 
watches for which Beaumarchais was so justly celebrated. 
They present, together with the chain and other appurte¬ 
nances, a very beautiful appearance, boing richly engraved 
after the fashion of the period. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LIFE-BY ANNA MAEY HGWITT. 

CHAPTBR V.—PAM' II.* 


. “ You ■will; that is right and hind! but when—let us fix 
now f” said Lucretia. “ You would not come back now with 
us, would you ? . This is a -very sudden thought, I grant—and 
startling perhaps to you; but never mind, the sooner, the 
more suddenly, the better for such a hermit ns you axe. If we 
left you time for consideration of the subject—we never should 
aee you 1” 

Leonard smiled. “ I will return with you now even, if you 
really invite me!” 

" We do ! we do I” repeated the sisters. Mary especially 
looking greatly pleased. “Meet us,”, said Luerctia, “in 
twenty minutes at the corner of Tottenham-court-road. Mary 
and I have to call at a shop in Oxford-street; and so, until 
then, good bye.’’ And the sisters were gone. 

It was certainly a clover stratagem of the sisters to have 
thus suddenly taken poor Leonard at his word, and thus 
arrange this meeting. For no sooner had their bright 
presence vanished out of the dusky room, than our hero 
repented him of his promise. The remembrance of his worn 
clothes rose up with an importance which they never before 
had had in his eyes—the pain ever in his soul, seemed to 
return with a bitter violence, as if to reproach him j thus even 
for a few' moments he had enjoyed rospito from its gnawing 
tooth. But the' fresh odour from the primroses end violets 
rose up towards him with the vernal gentleness of the sisters’ 
voices, and their mild eyes seemed full of reproaches. “ They 
are too pure to trouble themselves about my old coat and hat," 
thought Leonard, with a smile creeping over his sad face. 
“ What a marvellous world this is, where the sternest griefs 
can even for a moment be mingled up with such ridiculous 
trifles.” 

A respite to Leonard’s dull grief came whilst he sat in the 
tiny little sitting-rrom of the Gaywoods’ cottage at their 
bright little tea-table. Lucretia pouring out the most fragrant 
tea; and Mary, bringing forth from a Japan cabinet, much 
too large for the room, all imaginable dainties from the East 
and the West—preserved ginger, Guama jelly, and other deli¬ 
cious condiments and confectionaries. “ We have long been 
wanting a guest of especial honour to enjoy all our dainties/’ 
laughed Mltry, as she dived still deeper into the cabinet, 
and bringing'torth fresh jars and quaint baskets. “Those 
good brothers of ours, Thomas and Robert, keep our old 
cabinet always so foil, that we really often propose— don’t we 
Lucretia,. dear ?—to set up shop with our stores. 1 fancy I 
could drive a prosperous trade, if Lucretia would only let me 
have a stall at the Kentish-town gate, near to the old apple- 
woman’s. Every month, almost, Thprnas sends us some 
beautiful things to look tit, or some good things to eat; and 
Robert, who is in India—poor Robert—‘ 1 with a sigh” -is quite 
as bad in cramming our poor little cottage with stufled bu ds, 
wonderful shells, shell-baskets, ivory boxes, and Indian idols. 
This is the reason why Lucretia and I have to live, like a 
couple of ‘ Nellya ’ in an ‘ Old Curiosity Shop !’ But do try 
some of this beautiful jelly; its colour is lovely, is it not ? 
there always seems to be a tropical sunshine glowing within 
it; ” and Mary floated about like sunshine herself. 

But not alone were the dainty foods and marvels of the 
“ curiosity shop’ ’—which, by the bye, extended throughout the 
whole house, from scullery to attic—‘the sole entertainments 
offered by Lucretia and Mary to their guest. 

Mary glided like a sunbeam out of the room shortly after 
the disappearance of the tea-tray—in feet, to “ wash-up ” the 
tea-cups down in the most ideal of little kitchens—for the 
Gaywoods kept but one little maid, and such delicate china 
cups, the gift of “poor Robert," were never entrusted to iny 
unskilful hands. Luerelia and Leonard foil into discourse, 
such as Leonard had rarely ever enjoyed, and, contracted as 
was his acquaintance with women, certainly neveg before with 

* Continued from Vol. I. p. 447. ,<* 


a woman. Of poetry they talked; of Keats, and Shelley, and 
the new poet Tennyson as the overture. Then Lucretia’s 
little book-shelves having attracted Leonard’s eye, the dis¬ 
covery within it of various periodicals containing fugitive 
pieces of his father's, all carefully marked by Lucretia's hand, 
surprised him with a mingled thrill of joy and pain. 

“ How much,” said Lucretia, without looking up from the 
delicate needle-work at which her lingers were industriously 
stitching—Lucretia was always seen employed at idle times, 
as she would term them, upon the most delicate of needle¬ 
work-needlework which helped out the very slender income 
of*the two sisters—“How much, and how often, I have 
desired that the poems of your father should some day be 
collected into a worthy form. Those gems of poetry, scattered 
as they' are through the periodicals of the time, are lost 
entirely, except to the earnest seeker of his rare genius. 
Were I rich, that is a labour of true love in which I would 
indulge; and I should consider thut to unite in*fone great 
blessing the scattered fancies of such a mind, would he as 
benevolent an act as the digging of a well in the desert 
for the reviving of fainting travellers--and, indeed, the 
draughts of refreshment to my own spirit which I have 
quaffed from his poetry, would render such an act but a 
simple one of earnest gratitude.” 

“I have frequently desired such a thing myself,” said 
Leonard, with his old mournfulness stealing shadow-like over 
his face; “ and one of my thousand fancies has been to sketch 
a few designs, suggested by various of the poems. It would 
truly to me be a labour of love, Miss Gaywood ; for, with all 
my unhappy father’s weakness, to me he ever appears sur¬ 
rounded by a wondrous glory of even celestial beauty, 
and-” * 

“ Is it then possible that you,”—suddenly interrupted 
Lucretia, looking up at Leonard with an almost stern reproach 
in her tone—“ that you echo the cruel injustice of the world, 
and fling a stone against the memory of a man certainly more 
sinned against than sinning, and that man your father. Words 
such as hu lips have utfered it were faithless’ indeed to believe 
proceeded from any but the most generous, the most noble 
soul. Oh! Mr. Leonard, let us cultivate an unbounded charity 
and faith; they alone enable us to pass with joy through 
the earth. Trust me that, believing in perfection, perfection 
reveals itself to the believer.” Lucretia’s usually culm 
manner wa# momentarily ruffled, her flngars trembled as she 
resumed her needlework, and a flush passed over her Madonna¬ 
like countenance. “ Pardon my warmth,” she resumed, with 
a heavenly sincerity looking forth from soft eycH as they 
rested upon Leonard’s mournful face; “ I owe your father too 
deep a debt of gratitude lightly to hear a shadow of reproach 
cast upon him, and especially by a son. Whatever strength 
may be given me to perforin the duties of existence—whatever 
sunshine is cast over Mary’s and Andrew's life, and mine—we 
may in a groat measure attribute to your father’s influence. 
Years ago—years before you were bom—Mordant was an 
inmate for one whole summer of our father's house. Our 
father was the schoolmaster of a village upon the borders of 
Sherwood Forest. I was quite a little child then, but each 
word, each look of the poet, remains engraven for ever upon 
my memory. What a marvellous power did he not possess 
as the interpreter of nature! With a child’s simplicity 
with a woman’s love, and the knowledge of a philosopher, he 
unfolded the marvels of beauty and joy contained in every 
natural object around him. He stretched forth his hand and 
removed the seal; lie opened his lips, and behold, the hiero¬ 
glyphics of God glowed in living fire before even the eyes ’of 
an ignorant child! Each acre of the old forest became an 
acre of paradise, over which the feet of angels eternally paced, 
leaving the impress of glory, mystery, and joy, behind them. 

I was, through, his teachings, ever hearing the still, small 
voice of God in the trees, in the murmur of the waters, in the 
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hum of the bees, in the rustle of the flowers—everywhere I 
beheld “ the Burning Bush,” and, removing mysatdals, adored, 
prostrating myself upon the holy ground. And when I tell 
you that your father’s words, and gentleness to man and bird, 
and beast and worm, sinking into tire child's heart, as seeds 
sown in a willing soil, came up in after years and put forth 
flowers of still deeper thought and purport, do you not 
acknowledge that that child owes a deep debt of love and 
gratitude towards the sower of the good seed f” 

Lucretia’s eyes rested, with warm tears of emotion swimming 
in them, upon Leonard; but he did not reply, as h#Bate with a 
bowed head. “ Incomprehensible, Protean nature of the 
Poet,” mused he; “what human being con compute the 
balance between the good and the evil which thou hast pro* 
duced ?" But it was balm to the wounded soul of the son to 
recognise the lovely fruit brought forth by his father in one 
human life at least. And this anight be but a single sheaf 
from a vast harvest. 

Mary had returned during I.ucrotia’s unusually excited 
address; and, sitting upon a low seat at her sister’s knee, was 
gazing earnestly and silently up into her face. Twilight was 
stealing into the quaint little room, and no sound for a few 
seconds was heard but the quick and monotonous click of 
Lucretia’s noodle, as, sitting at the window, she still mechani¬ 
cally pursued her work. 

Suddenly a cab, laden with luggage, stopped before the gate 
of the little garden ; there was a violent ringing of the hell. 
A gentleman’s face looked inquiringly out, and a pliild was 
seen convulsively to ding round his neck. I.ucretia and 
Mary Blurting suddenly up, cried, as with one voice, “ That 
is not ltobert—that cannot be little Cuthbert! No, it is not 
Hubert,” cried Lueretia, a sudden paleness spreading over her 
face; and she flew out of the room, and was seen standing 
beside the cab-door; and the gentleman was seen speaking 
hurriedly, and I.ucretia stretched her arms towards the child 
endeavouring to untwine his little hands, clasped tightly round 
the gentleman’s arm. But the child clasped them ever 
tighter and tighter, and a sad wail of childlike misery pierced 
even into the little parlour. Mary, who breathlessly had 
watched this scene through the window, now also flew to the 
cab. But no endeavours of the sisterH could induce the child 
to untwine his hands ; he fell sobbing upon the breast of the 
gentleman, who appeared to become more and more impatient. 
At length he raised the little boy in his arms and bore him, 
still violently sobbing, into the sitting-room; Lueretia and 
Mary, with distressed countenances, following hurriedly. 

“ I regret, ladies, that 1 cannot stay with this poor little 
fellow, but it is of vital importance that 1 start to-night for 
.Scotland; we have already, in seeking you, lost only too 
much time. Strange, unaccountable, that neither Gaywood’s 
letter nor mine, sent front Marseilles, should have reached 
you ! Bui Cuthbert! —Cuthbert, my man, those are your 
aunts—this is jour house—be a brave little Cuthbert. These 
ladies love you very much.” And as he spoke, the strong 
sun-burnt man, with a mother’s tenderness, kissed the boy’s 
beautiful curling looks, and even the Mender little fingbrs so 
intricately clasped round his arm. Lueretia and Mary, their 
loving faces bathed in tears, sought by every possible means 
to soothe him and attract his attention; but the boy, staring 
with large mournful deep violet eyes at them for one moment, 
uttered a sad cry, and once more buried'his face upon the 
stranger’s bread chest. 

“ It is very painful to resort to force with the poor child,” 
said th* gsSitieman, in a voice of emotion. “Nothing but this 
severe lllsen of my poor mother could induce me to leave my 
poor little companion in such distress, but we mtat release his 
hands;” and the strong man's hands unclasped -the tender 
Angers of the child ; and Lueretia and. Mary holding him in 
their arms, the stranger hurried out of the room, jumped into' 
the cab, and rapidly rolled away. 

Little Cuthbert struggled violently, burst from the sisters, 
and, looking round in wild amaze, caught sight of Leoiiard, 
who was gazing at him from the window; he flewto him, clasped 
Leonard's hands, and imploringly looked up into his face. 


n 

" You, you’ll toko met They frighten me—you are a good 
man! They frighten me—Papa—Mr. Rutherton—" and the 
poor little fellow once more burst out into violent sobbing, and 
clung to Leonard, 

“ How very extraordinary ! ” exclaimed the two sisters 
greatly distressed. “ What an una^ountable thing, poor, poor 
little fellow! It must be that he is not used to women; his 
father wrote us word that almost from his birth he had been 
little C&thbert’s nurse, and that he feared he would grow up 
very strangely; he has no mother, poor, poor little fellow ! ’’ 
And they looked at each other, and then at Leonard, with a 
strange uncertainty. 

Leonard, sitting upon a sofa, had taken little Cuthbert oil 
his knee ; and the child, flinging his slender arms around his 
neck, sobbed as though his very heart would break. Leonard 
made no attempt to soothe him, beyond stroking his soft hair 
and winding his arms tenderly about him. But a sudden, 
deep, and marked sympathy, had permeated the souls of the 
unhappy man and the unhappy child. All remained in deep 
silence. “ May I carry Cuthbert into your garden, Mias Gay- 
wood?” at length spoke Leonard. "I fancy, someway, that 
that might do him good.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the sisterB. '* Poor, 
poor little fellow ! ” 

Leonard bore the child, still weeping, out into the twilight 
garden. The stars were already peeping forth here and there 
in a silvery grey sky; and long streaks of orange and violet 
lay upon the horizon, gleaming through the budding trees. 
All was hushed, except the distant murmur of the city. 
Leonard seated himself upon a rustic chair bencatlj a weeping 
ash upon the little grass-plot, and pressing the weeping child 
yet closer to him, began in a low voice to speak of this kind 
Mr. ltutherton, and of the long voyage, and of his home in 
India. Gradually the little breast heaved loss violently, 
and the child, listening and becoming spell-bound by the ten¬ 
derness of the voice, began, with convulsive sobs ever and anon 
breaking through Ida replies, to freely talk with his new 
friend. Leonard’s keen sympathy had discovered the key 
with which to unlock the littlo heart. Cuthbert’s highly 
excitable and nervous temperament responded to the imagina¬ 
tive nature of Leonard, and the briiy’s eyes opened with eager¬ 
ness, and his lips poured forth a stream of hurried words 
whilst he filled up the pictures of liis Indian life, the outline 
to which had been suggested to him by Leonard. And thus 
the two sat in long discourse till the large full moon rose 
shining through the trees, and Leonard felt the little figure 
shiver as it lay nestling up to his breast—his soul all eager¬ 
ness about “ that beautiful, beautiful day when papa took him 
out to ride with him on Mr. Langton's beautiful white Zippi — 
that’s the elephant, sir—such a beauty ; and, you know, white 

ones are very rare, even in India; and-" v But you axe 

cold, dear Cuthbert; let us now go in and tell your aunts 
about all these wonderful and beautiful tilings,” urged his 
friend. “ But —but—they make me feel quite—quite afraid, 
sir; they are strange—all is strange,” whispered the poor 
child, half weeping, as he crept up t<^ Leonard’s ear, and 
laid, with an indescribable frustingnees, his little cheek upon 
Leonard's shoulder, “ Am I not strange, also?” inquired 
Leonard. “Nol” said the child, quite boldly; **I’ve often 
seen you in my dreams— you are ah old friend quite—Mey are 
not; and all yon say is So nice, and you love India Us I do. 
I’ll always obey you—I know instantly those people I’ll obey. 
I’m very bad astd wicked at times; even papa says so: 
and thou, if people don’t love me, I wish I was dead, like my 
beautiful mamma, whom I never knew, but who lies buried 
beneath the great Banian tree. I wonder, now, whether your 
mother is dead ?—I know, though, she is.” 

. "Let us go into the house,” again urged Leonard; and 
witfi slow steps towards the house the two friends walked. 
But Cuthbert, when he approached the door, was not so easily 
persuaded to enter. “ It’s so dark, and like a box,” he said ; 
“ I think it as baits a ship ; now don’t you, sir ? I sha’n’t, 
I’m sute, like this England—I always dreamed I hated it, and 
that I was always Wishing to go to sleep with my mamma 
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under the great Banian-tree." “ But you will like your aunts 
if you don’t like England," remarked Leonard. " Shall 11 
Bo you like theta, dear, kind man? Oh, then, perhaps I 
shall; oiily I never had any women about me—-papa said 
always it was a great pity there were no women about me." 

Meanwhile, the two poor aunts had been most busy in pre¬ 
paring a bed for the traveller; in having his foreign-looking 
boxes unpacked, end then in spreading a little repast to tempt 
the poor child to forget his miseries. Mary had broufht out 
all their Indian dainties, in their native jars and baskets, and 
arranged them prettily upon the table before the sofa; had 
lighted the candles, and brought up out of the kitchen, as an 
attraction to the child, a beautiful parroquet which Robert had 
sent them over a year or two previous, and whose harsh and 
jarring cry had caused him to be banished, spite of his 
gorgeous plumage, to the lower regions. Several times had 
the sisters glided to the garden door; hut seeing Leonard and 
the child quietly seated beneath the weeping ash, they wisely 
returned, leaving the pair undisturbed. 

The child was now more courteous to his. aunts, yet still 
very shy, and clung with a convulsive grasp to Leonard’s arm, 
sitting beside him upon the sofa, and only choosing to eat 
such things as he placed upon his plate. But the Indian 
baskets and jars, and the parroquet especially, reconciled Cuth- 
bert to his now home; and after various lively sallies, the 
little head sank upon Leonard's breast, and the heavy, swollen 
eyelids closed in sleep. It appeared, however, as if in slumber 
the child’s anxiety returned shadowly into his soul; for he 
clung yet closer to his new friend, and heavy, sob-like sighs 
heaved his little" frame. 


Breading to re-awaken such a sad grief in rise little un¬ 
happy one, Llonard besought the sisters to leave him reposing 
within his arms yet a little while. “ I fear,’’ said he, " it is 
growing late, and that I may be intruding; but for the take 
of |his dear child you will, perhaps, pardon such intrusion. 
In a half-hour or so, perhaps his sleep will be deeper and 
calmer.” 

Oh, we are only too grateful to you l’’ 1 cried both the 
sisters. “ But with your permission, Mr. Hale,” said Lucretia, 
" wc will now perform our little evening duty; for the read¬ 
ing of the beautiful words of Scripture I need not apologise to 
.you; and wo endeavour, for the sake of our little maid, to 
strictly adhere to time and season. Mary, dear, ring the bell 
for Margery.” 

The holy hush of the room, through which Mary’s deep, 
earnest, and soulful voice, fell like a quiet blessing as it 
read:— 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted; 

“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inhorit the earth; 

“ Blessed arc the pure in heart, for they shall sec God 
the gentle aspect of the three women, and the warm grasp of 
the little slumbering mourner, sent a gush of peaceful love 
through poor Leonard's heart, as though an angel from God 
had laid upon it his gentle, beneficent, healing hand. And 
when the three women, kneeling, repeated with a low, deep, 
frrvent murmur, the sublime and tender words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Leonard sank his face upon the child's head, and 
bedewed the soft locks with a few trembling, warm tears, such 
as had not for years gushed “up from his soul. It was the 
sanctification of a fresh chapter in Leonard’s life. 


ANCIENT CASTLES IN IRELANl).—BLARNEY CASTLE, ETC. 

Aix the world—that is to My, all those “ good folk in com- Connemara and the west, and philosophise upon, the past, pre. 

fortable circumstances,” who are in the habit of making short sent, and future of that 

summer trips into the country—are hastening to Ireland to “Emerald set in a golden sea,” 
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vi«w. the wonders of. the Great Exhibition;, and, mayhap, to whiefchas so sorely troubled the politicians of the last century 
wander along the banks of the lovely lakes of Kilainev, and or two. For such kindly-disposed travellers—if any there be 
-make thoughtful, but pleasant, pilgrimage into the wilds of among our “world” of readers, as doubtless there are—all 
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pfr jtfA.! n tfrwainm to state quackeries and solemn shams, as 
C„lylo would have it, must be distasteful; said, as the line at 
the head of this paper invitea us to a more pleasant theme, we 
gladly pursue it. 

« The antiquities of Ireland," says the well-known author 
of *' Cork and the South of Ireland,” “ afford a rich and 
extensive field for research. Her isolation and sequestered 
position, her freedom from Roman eonquftst and subjugation, 
in the period of Rome's highest power, has left to the charac¬ 
ter of her Celtic archaeology features peculiarly her own ; 


ia 

undiscriminating enthusiasm at one side; and again, on the 
contrary, an over-sceptical theorising rationalism, embarrass¬ 
ing and obstructing its useful culture. Whq^effect the vicinity 
of Roman civilisation produced on the arts and social eondi- 
tiotvof this country we have no present evidence to, determine. 
The vast variety of implements, utensils, and objects of art 
disinterred from time to time, and the numerous monuments 
which still subsist, afford no means to inform us as to the 
extent or nature of sueh influence, if any. The charaoter of 
Irish remains, indeed, is more impressed with an Oriental than 
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whilst the acquaintance of her early pagan population with 
letters, and the large amount of extant literature which has 
descended to us, capable of throwing ao much light on the 
condition of her ancient races, have invested the whole subject 
with an importance and interest surpassing that of the anti¬ 
quities of any other western nation in Europe. 

“ This broad and inviting field of research has been hitherto 
but imperfectly and partially wrought, seldom indeed by the 
scientific inquirer, and but too often only by incompetent or 
prejudiced labourers. There has been abundance of wild and 


a Greek or Roman origin, and tends to sustain the eastern 
descent claimed by the Irish senachlea (or clans) for their 
ancestry. Some few Roman coins alone, sparingly discovered, 
tell of a limited Roman intercourse. In like manner the 
actual presence of the northmen on the Irish soil seems to 
have been nearly as ineffective. Occupying, for above two 
centuries, a considerable portion of the island, and especially 
of its maritime citigs, it is strange that they have left hardly 
any traces or vestigto behind "them. Beyond a solitary tower 
ia Waterford, and. a few* Silver coins, the Irish antiquary 
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cannot really point to a single memorial (eave the record of 
their devastations) on the page of his history. Whilst in 
England and Sqpland, and even in the Isle of Man, the 
sculptured cross and the Runic inscription still remain to 
identify their sway, in Ireland neither the one nor the other 
throughout, tlie .whole breadth and length of the land can be 
flbujd. ■ ’ 

“ Ireland, then, has no remains of Roman magnificence to 
exhibit, no vast temples, amphitheatres, or aqueducts ; nor does 
she possess any of those antiquities which the northern 
archeologist could identify as of Scandinavian origin; but 
she has, on the other hand, many relics of early Phoenician 
intercourse—vestiges of a religion, an architecture, a lan¬ 
guage, and a literature, claiming derivation and affinity with 
the remote Bust. 

“ The antiquities of Ireland may be classified into three 
grand divisions—the primaeval or pagan, early Christian, and 
mediaeval. lie the first are comprised stone monuments apper¬ 
taining to the Druidical religion,'such as circles, cromlechs, 
pillars, holes, and rocking-stones, rook-basins, {to., raths, 
cahirs.dunsj the fortified residences of the ancient inhabitants, 
consisting of great earth works, or Cyclopean stone enclosures, 
lofty round towers, used at onco for sepulchral and religious 
purposes ; stones inscribed with the virgular character, called 
Ogham, dome-roofed structures, round, oblong, and square, 
with massive walls constructed of uneemented stones. The 
Cromlech, or Druidical altar, is a monument well known ia 
those islands and in northern Europe, and. not unfrequently 
found in India and America. It is occasionally met with 
placed within circles of pillar-stones, but it is often difficult to 
distinguish between it and the kistvacn. The latter monu. 
ment, when divested of its covering of earth or stones, is to all 
appearance a perfect cromleolu hut there are many of the 
latter which, from the nature dr their Bites and peculiarity of 
construction, could never Save served this purpose. It is 
right to say that the term cromlech seems to be of modern 
origin; it does, not occur in any ancient Irish MS. hitherto 
examined; the native name is that of leabba or teacht, a bed or 
stone monument. 

“ There are varieties of the oircle, some which must un¬ 
doubtedly have served for religious or judicial purposes, and 
others found encompassing tumuli. There eats be ne precise 
limits to the number of the stones composing these monu¬ 
ments, but several circles are known to contain only Jive, 
which seems to have been a favourite number. There is no 
doubt but that the cromlech (net the kiatvaen) and the circle 
were used sepulehrally, as remains of interment have been 
frequently found within them. Ireland contains no circles of 
equal magnitude to those of Stonehenge and Avebury in 
England.” 

Rut if Ireland may not boast of many Roman antiquities and 
Druidical circles, she has, ou the other hand, some of the 
most picturesque old castles—many of them, alas! in ruins— 
which arifmo be seen in Europe. All over the island, from 
Dunlueo to Bantry, these remains of Ireland's days of glory 
are to be found. At one time tbe tourist in the Sister Isle 
finds himself beside the “ treaty stone," in King John's castle, 
that storied pile in the city of Limerick which was so gallantly 
defended by the remnant of the Irish army, in 1690; at 
another, he wanders musingly around the silent and deserted 
halls of Tara, or moralizes on the littleness of human gran¬ 
deur within the cold and saddened domain of Dangan. In the 
very heart of the western mountains, he pauses to think over 
the ruins of Ross castle, which surrendered to Lord Musketry 
in 1652; and Still further west, he may remember the deeds of 
the great- Duke, while pondering over the ruined walls of 
Carbury castle, which once belonged to, and ig said to have 
been built fey, bis ancestors the Cowleys. 

For the present, however, a brief notice of two of tho moat 
famous of old Ireland’s eastles,—or, more properly speaking, 
of Ireland’s old castles,—mu*t.,Buffico. 

” Blarney Castle, the Blarney Stone, and tfee “ Groves of 
Blarney,” are well known by reputation all ever Europe—and 
, ind*ed, wherever Englishmen and Irishmen chance to' travel. 


A four mile ride by the railroad, or a walk through pleasant 
fields will take the visitor from Cork to Blarney. The oastle, 
we are told, comprises a vast square tower erected in or about 
1530, by one of the potent sept of the M'Carthy Mores, 
records of whose prowess are everywhere to be met with in 
this psrt of Ireland and some evidences of which the tourist 
will discover as he proceeds further south. But of those of 
our readers who t^iuld at once satisfy themselves on this 
head, in reference to a spot so renowned as that of which wc 
are now treating, may consult, with great profit, the local his¬ 
torian, AVindle, whose “ South of Ireland ’’ will bo found very" 
valuable, containing neariy fifty pages devoted to Blarney, its 
castle, stone, fcromlagh, tunnel, lake, glen, round tower, and 
immortal “groves,” tho authorship of which deathless lyric 
has begot almost as many claimants as cities erst contended for 
tho birth-plapo of “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
Those stanzas have been given in nearly all tho tongues of tho 
earth by the laureate of the Lee, Padre Polyglot Prout, whose 
liquid triplets to that limpid stream we shall presently quote. 
We need not, occupy our apace with the original of Millikin’s 
half-dozen verses descriptive of how “ the trout and salmon 
play at backgammon,” ae no one can be in Cork and find 
himself at a loss for the song, with arl libitum variations, 
including, of course, Front's supplemental lines;— 

“ There is the stone there, that whoever kisses. 

Ob ! he never misses to grow eloquent; 

*Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or become a member of Parliament.” 

“ A clever spouter he'll aeon turn out, or 

An out-and-outer —‘ to he let alone.’ 

Don’t hope to hinder him, or to bewilder him— 

Sure lie’s a pilgrim from tho Blarucj Stone.” 

Which in the identical pebble, or real Blarney Stone, is some¬ 
what difficult to point out to tho downright plain-dealing 
English visitor, for- the Dishy redundant reason that there 
happen to be turn portions of tho edifice to which the miracu¬ 
lous power of conferring mellifluous and mesmeric eloquence is 
attributed by conflicting local authorities. One stone is 
pointed out to visitors as the veritable otetrialnrium; and we 
incline to this opinion, inasmuch as it, is much more easy of 
access, and Beems to have suffered from previous devotion in 
being much worn and broken. Another stone is also indicated, 
but this is held to be a Utpis offewtionis and a pi-tra ecauduli; 
and with some reason, for it is situate in the wall just below 
the edge of the parapet, and requires the party performing the 
kissing business to fee let down by the heels in order to do 
so, over a parapet some hundred feet from the ground. This 
perilous predicament, however is not always insisted upon ; 
for Mr. Barrow, i» his piquant manner, describing liow he 
went through the process, says“ I ascended to the summit 
of the tower, on a eorner of which is placed the famous 
Blarney Stone, which I was very gravely assured possessed the 
power of making those who kiss it ever after agreeable in their 
oonvenation to the ladies. • A consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ thought I. • Och, your honour must kneel down and 
kies it three times,’ .quoth the guide; ‘ and shure you’ll be 
aide to coax the ladies—fait, there’s never the gintleman that 
miiaerl’ . 'Now, my friend, tell me truly if you don’t mean 
by “ talking blarney,” the iropuflence of telling “ mighty big 
lies ” without blushing > ’ ‘Fait, and I believe your honour 
has just hit it; and shurely don't the 'gintlemen talk blarney 
to the ladies, and do it all the better for kissing the stone ?' I 
found there was no resisting the virtues of tho Blarney Stone, 
so down I popped, and the stone having been well washed by 
the rain, I bestowed upon it three kisses, which, however 
strong their virtues may be in warming the hearts of the 
ladies, struck icy cold to my lips,” Mr. Windle, whose local 
amour propre might be supposed to incenso him against the 
flinty-hearted Saxon satirists of his slab, ingenuously says 
himself: “ The touch of the Blarney Stone makes a liar »{ the 
firri magnitude, but a smooth and graceful liar—its cmmiot 
perfection is a sweet and graceful tongue in whispering the 
softest words into the era of woman, full, of guile, and blan¬ 
dishment, and potential flattery, and uncontrollable in its 
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f sway ov*r the credulous. Miss Plumptr* translates Blarney 
t i n to the single word * Rhodomontade, —a faculty of speech 
marvellously perceptible in the vicinage around, whose in¬ 
habitants, it is said have been, mistaken by Boullaye le Gtouz 
and Latocnaye for a colony from Gascony. They aTe, of a 
truth, a swaggering, vain glorious, wheedling population.” 
Flattering this, and from the Herodetus of the place too! All 
these imputations, however, can hardly be true; for even the 
proprietor’s kiss of the stone itself, like the Wonderful Lamp 
in the hands of the old magician in “ Aladdin,” did not confer 
happiness, inasmuch as the castle and all its contents had not 
very long ago to be sold by public competition—a profanation 
bemoaned in an appropriate Btrain by Prout in an inimitable 
parodyon Moore’s “ Evoleen’s Bower,” beginning— 

“ Oh ! the muse shed a tear, 

When tlic cruel auctioneer 
With a hammer in his hand to sweet Blarney eitmo!” 

Iu 1821, Sir Walter Scott, with his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other celebrities, paid the homage of 
their worship to the load-stone, much to the chagrin of the 
citizens, who wore eager that the Wizard should in preference 
inspect thoir noble harbour and the lions of “ the spreading 
Lee, that, like an island fair, encloseth Cork with his divided 
flood,” as is said ill the "Faerie Qucene';" or,*as a more 
modern bard describes it: —- 

“ As crystal its waters are pure, 

Barb morning they blush like a bride ; 

And when evening comes grey und demuio, • 

With tlic softness of silver they glide. 


11 Of salmon and grey speckled trout 
Ittholds such a plentiful store, 

That thousands are forced to leap oujt, 

By the multitude jostled on shore.” 

Surprisingly enough, however, Lockhart confounded this 
famous Spenserian stream with the Shannon!—a blunder 
which forms the text of one of those most instructive " Essays 
of an Otogenariau,” by the erudite and amiable " J. R.” of 
a thousand periodicals—James Roche, formerly a hanker, and 
lately a retired citizen of Cork’, which justly and affectionately 
regarded him as one of tho most worthy of her many honoured 
sons, and now sorrows for his death, since April in the 
present yew. 

Renvylc Castle, in the county of Tipperary,—n remark¬ 
able ruin overlooking tile sea— has a fame of another' kind, 
however. Hero again history and romance with their thousand 
recollections spring up to people the locale with the phantoms 
of the past, as if specially to heighten, as it were, the 
present charms of that singularly lovely landscape, by re¬ 
miniscences of the turbulent and bloody deeds of which it 
was the site, and which are here recalled by the presence 
of Renvylc Castle— 

“ Beneath whose battlements, within whose walls, 

Power dwelt umiiAer passions ■ -in proud state 
Each feudal chief upheld those armed halls, 

Doing his evil will,'nor less clato 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date 

a kind of recollection, however, much more suitable for anti¬ 
quarians and hookworms, than jtir quiet Irish tourists in tho 
summer of the famous Exhibition year. 


TUBULAR BRIDGE OVER THE WYE, 


Tun engineering achievements of modem times hate been so 
singularly characterised for originality und boldness of con¬ 
ception and success in execution, that the word “ impossible,” 
|as applied to anything which may be required, appears, if not 
$0 be repudiated, yet practically, to be ignored. The difficul¬ 
ties which presented themselves in the formation of that 
tpighty and elaborate system of locomotion, which has been 
'established in this and in other countries, seem to have 
challenge's the dormant energies of our engineers only to be 
frauquished; and one after another noble structures hav# 
een reared, not simply to promote in a high degree the wel- 
re of men, but to declare with silent yet impressive eloquence 
he dignity of the intellectual endowments which have been 
onferred upon him, for the dominion of tho material ereation, 
by the Father of all. 

I One of tho most remarkable and interesting engineering 
(works of modem times is tire railway bridge crossing the Wye 
Eat Chepstow, which has just been completed. In the planning 
lout of the South Wales Railway, which is to unite Glouces¬ 
ter with Milford Haven, and has already been opened as far 
west as Carmarthen, it was found necessary to cross the Wye, 
{near Chepstow ; and tlic problem to be solved was not an 
jeasy one. As it is a navigable river, the admiralty required 
that the space over the mid-channel should not be less than 
300 feet, and that a clear headway of fifty feet above the 
highest known tide should be steuied; so that across this 
"tidal chasm” an iron bridge had to be hung, capable of 
supporting the heaviest burdens that jpassing trains could . 
impose. The work obviously demanded the highest efforts of 
mechanical and constructive- skill, but the bold and expe- 
ieneed mind of the engineer was not overtasked by the 
exigencies of the case; and Mr." Brunei has produced a work 
ich is believed to combine perfect efficiency with singular 
inomy of materia). In proceeding to describe this remark¬ 
able structure, as the two lines of railway are supported by 
mrate though perfectly similar means,' it will be necessary 
jnake particular reference only to one. 


The bridge, which Mr. Brunei has erected, consists of four 
spans, three of about 100 feet each, and ono of 200 feet, 
extending altogether from bank to bank for G10 feet. The 
three smaller spans rest upon iron piers, filled with concrete, 
sustaining cast-iron girders, on which the railing is laid. 
The fourth and chief span, which is on the suspension prin¬ 
ciple, is supported by means of a tube more than 300 feet in 
length, and 9 in diameter. The tube itself rests on the 
summit of piegs erected ou the east bank and in the centre 
of the river, and to the ends of the tubes are attached the 
suspending chains. Now, i»\ an ordinary suspension bridge, 
the chains hang in a festoon, ancl are free to movo according 
to the weights passing under them, which are not in general 
great. This flexibility, however, would be altogether inad¬ 
missible in a railway bridge, for the continuity of the rails 
would be destroyed if a very small deflexion took place when 
traversed by a heavy locomotive. With a vidw to Apply the 
necessary rigidity, Mr. Brunei has introduced at every third 
part of the tube a stiff wrought-iron girder, firmly connecting 
the tube with the roadway girders, and, with tire aid of other 
adjusting screws, the suspension chains are stretched as'* 
nearly straight as is desirable. Other diagonal chains connect 
these points, so that at whatever part of the bridge a train 
may be passing, its weight is distributed over all the tube and 
chains by these arrangements. 

In the operations connected with the sinking of the cylinders 
which form thp piers of the bridge, some curious facts came 
to light. The workmen had. first,to pass through nearly 
thirty feet of blue clay and sand, below which they met with 
a thin bed of peat containing timber, some solid oak, hazel 
nuts, and other substances of the same kind. They next came 
tef several feet of fine blue gray el, and then they found the 
bed of boulders upon which tlic cylinders were originally 
intended to rest. After this was a bed of red marl, beneath 
which they discovered.solid rock, resembling what is known 
as milestone grit, into which the cylinder* were sunk. Tho 
mode in which this part of the work was performed was* 
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ingenious :—“ The cylinders were placed on planks to prevent 
them cutting into the soft mud. One by one, cylinders 
were added, until they had reached the top of the stage, 
about forty feet in height, which had been erected for the 
purpose of sinking the cylinders. The weight of this column 
then cut through the plank, and the cylinder sank about 
six feet into the mud. Men then descended into the 
cylinder, two or three working there at a time; and as 
they excavated the soil, so the cylinder gradually sank, 
and as the column descended, fresh cylinders were added at 
the top. The excavation then continued, without interruption, 
until a depth of about seventeen feet was attained, at which 
point the water broke in from below in such force as to 
require the constant operation of two thirteen-inch pumps 
worked by an engine. The water burst in at a moment's 
warning, as soon as the spring was tapped; and the most 
remarkable phenomenon attending this Occurrence was the 
fact, that the spring.water invariably rose in the cylinder 
exactly to that height at which the tube was standing in the 


special provision in the computations of the engineer was, 
that the spring tides on the river Wye rise here from fifty to 
. sixty feet—a greater elevation than in any other river in the 

kingdom. 

Interesting as is this remarkable structure in itself, it is 
still more important as a link of union between the west- 
centre of England, and the increasingly prosperous districts of 
the south of Wales. For some months after the opening of a 
considerable portion of the South Wales Railway, there was a 
hiatus at Chepstow, till the bridge could be completed, and 
while passengers found that it was no small inconvenience to 
be conveyed by omnibus over a rough country, and then over 
Chepstow town-bridge to the station on the other side the 
river, there was even more serious difficulty as regards the 
_goods and mineral traffic, to carry on which was impracticable 
on any large scale. In the summer of last year the first tube 
connecting the line was opened for traffic, and * within a few 
weeks the second tube has been raised, the final' iiniXgcsmsitft 
completed, and the bridge finished. Ancl now, by one df the 



river at this moment. That it was apt an irruption of the 
water of the *Wye is considered to be beyond dispute inas¬ 
much as the river at this point is, 'from the action of the tide 
* always tainted with mud, which is held in solution in great 
quantities at all times, while the water which rushed into the 
cylinder from below was of exceeding purity, and contained 
not a particle of salt." * 

From the time of the first tapping of the springy the pumps 
of a thirty-horse power engine, hid to be kept at wori uatil 
the cylinders had beep sunk to the rock ; they were then 
filled with concrete. This irruption of water, at the depth of 
seventeen feet from the lfivel of the bed of the river was the * 
suae in the sinking of all the cylinders for the centre or 
principal pier; but the water did not interrupt the work to 
so'great an extent in making the other piers, and the work¬ 
men proceeded to a greater depth. The spring appeared to he 
ih the bed of gravel, about twelve feet, from the point where 
it first burst into the. cylinder. One fact, which demanded 

* “ Our Iron Road*.” * 


most. delightful rides which can be found, the traveller is 
borne along the banks of the glorious Severn till he reaches a 
land of surpassing beauty, and far away from the toil and 
turmoil of business may fill his mind with scenes of loveliness 
and delight, and store his heart with memories of happiest 
hours, which he will ever loye to recall aa he thinks of Chep¬ 
stow, .Tintem, and the Wye. 

The proportions 'of this colossal structure may be inferred 
from the large amounts of material consumed in its erection, 
of which the following are the principal items*' 

' • ' TONS 

Wrongbt-lron used in three spans of 100 feet each, double 

line, i........... 277 

Wrougbt-ii-on in girders,' &c.; cf main tube,of 300 feet spaa, 

doubleline i,,..........A....... 278 

Twowrdught-irontubes .. 302 

Su^jpidhw linlnla'munchliiiu and diagonals. 236 

Total ewpfoytd, including nails, not mentioned above.. 1231 

Cast non .. 1003 

Masonry in abutment and pier, 3,240 cubic yards. 

Total cost above £65,000, 
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Wb cannot in adequate terms commend the idea of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood without doing honour to its originators. 
Amidst all the wild excesses which have now for long enough 
desolated the European continent---excesses of despotism no 
less terrible and destructive than the licence of democracy— 
this principle has sprung up and flourished like an oak 
cradled by tempests. The wild hordes who sacked the 
capitals of Europe in 181b, and kicked crowns and mitres 
about like boys playing at foot-ball, cherished, in the midst 
of tdl tlieiv orgies, a\isiou of universal happiness, in which 
the rights of weakness should lie recognised and respected, 
in which the long and disastrous alliance of poverty and crime 
should be dissolved, in which education, gratuitous and 
obligatory, should become the birthright of every ehiid of the 
meanest proletairo, and in which standing armies, the tools of 
lust and ambiiion, should melt uwuy before the dawn of know¬ 
ledge and the spread of commerce, ami each citizen become 
the guardian of his own hearth, 'l'iiut they failed in realising 
it is a blot, not on their theory, lmt on kuiflan nature. Theo¬ 
ries are at all times worthy of reveicnee, because lluy are the 
elaborated productions of human reason, but alas ! it is not 
by forces of ibis kind that nations are governed, flow many 
passions and prejudices, lrow much blind bigotry, how much 
sordid selfishness, battle fiercely against the fairest and best 
planned schemes of the enthusiastic philanthropist, of which 
he in his overflowing goodness of heart had taken no account! 
The lamentable events of 1 Slii have taught us lire hitter lesson 
that this consolidation of nations separated by seas and moun¬ 
tains, laws and language, is not to he tire work of a single 
revolution, and will not spring from the convulsed and aching 
body politic, hke Minerva from the brain of Jove. Beautiful 
and glorious it will V- when we see it, hut like: everything else 
which derives its worth from human hands, it must he tire work 
of labour. The Venus of I’hidias was not chiselled in an hour. 
To have conceived it even is a mighty step in advance. To 
form a proper estimate of iU value, let us oniy remember 
•tlie notions which Fiance and England—the two nations who 
can and will do most to hasten this desirable eoneumma-. 
lion entertained regarding each other a century and a 
half ago. 

Then 1 is still in Fraucqgt class of men known as/enilMimistrs, 
who earn a livelihood by compounding stimulants for*the 
readers of the journals under the shape of short, spicy, hut 
impossible stories. The only limit to the fecundity of these 
writers is the mechanical labour of inscribing their effusions 
upon paper. To pay the in by the yard would be as fair a 
way as any. To say that Sheridan’s retort applies admi¬ 
rably to them, “that they h hr to their memory for tin ir 
jokes, and to their imagination for their facts,” would be 
only saying what everybody may guess. Their one great 
aim is to make out the needful quantity of matter, pro¬ 
vided always that it be of sn exciting kind, and they con¬ 
sequently give themselves little trouble regarding lire Accuracy 
or correctness of their statements. ’When any of them visit 
England, the results of l!u-ir observation;; are transmitted to 
their readers in Finis in the shape of amusing Absurdities, in 
which many of the old and time-honoured fallacies appear in 
a new and more attractive form. M, Jules Emin, one of the 
gayest, happiest, wittiest, most mendacious, and most showy 
of his class, honoured us with his presence during the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. He‘saw written upon the front of the 
Royal Exchange- Thu Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof;"—and ho forthwith took a note of it, and transmitted 
it to Paris as proof of an assertion which he then and there 
made, that, such was the intensity of the nristoi ratic feeling 
amongst the English, that they inscribed on Uieir public 
bui'dings tin acknowledgment that all the land of the country 
belonged te the lords. Hit* peregrinations through the metro¬ 
polis cal',id forth many statements. as laughable' and as ill- 
founded as the foregoing, but our space will not pc.iuit us to 
record them. They are so nuuty proofs of the amount of 


evil influence which flippant and careless romancers may work 
in originating and perpetuating prejudices and false notions of 
the manners and character of other nations, if the poison 
which enters in at the imagination he not counteracted the 
diffusion of sound and correct information. 

Happily, we have now an antidote to this poison—for poison 
it is—in the vast and striking increase of intercommunication 
between all the European countries, but particularly between 
France and England since the close of the last war. When we 
remember what a journey to Paris was in the days of our grand¬ 
fathers—the time it took, the trouble and expense it entailed, 
and the dangers that surrounded it,—we can hardly wonder ut 
the existence of the prejudices and misconceptions on both sides. 
To contrast it with the ease, speed, and comfort with which 
a journey to the French capital can now be accompli slu'd, 
would be a repetition of what everybody knows. Who is not 
tired of seeing a statement in huge letters upon all the walls in 
Loudon and upon the sides of a host of ponderous vans, to the 
effect that the journey from London to Paris can now lie accom¬ 
plished in twelve hours, or, us it is concisely, though eliptieally, 
expressed, “Fams in twelve hooks?’’ Or if time be not 
so much a consideration with you ns money, not to know that 
you can get there and hack for 27s. argues you a man of 
uncommon blurriness of perception or weakness of vision, ibr 
there is no fact of which the inhabitants of the metropolis arc 
so frequently reminded. In the transmission of intelligence 
we have made still greater strides than in creating increased 
facilities for- travelling from the one country to tile other. 
Tire heading, “ Iiy Submarine Telegraph," which precedes 
tlu.se short announcements of the latest news in the morn¬ 
ing papers, is pregnant with moaning. It states a fact of more 
momentous import than any that was ever set forth in the 
intelligence which usually follows them—the annihilation of 
distance and of time, the equipment of words with the wings 
of thought to fly over the land and under the sea, in visible us 
a dream, but quick as the lightning. Why are we said to 
have lost our romance ? Are we not daily touching every 
transaction of life, whether of business or of pleasure, with its 
golden light r Was the conveyance of your letters, a century 
ago, ty your friend in Paris by that slow old qouclv, and ditty 
old packet, and the long and. wearisome delay which ensui d 
before you could possibly receive an answer, half so romantic, 
think you, as malting your love, and hope, and sympathy, 
your kind thoughts, your sad regrets, throb along the mm 
pulse which lies amongst the peurls and amber, and tr averses 
the eaves of old ocean i Where was the romance of intelli¬ 
gence brought by a mud-bespattered courier on a jaded horse, 
or signalled by the ponderous wings of the old semaphore ? 
Did not nows of the overthrow of a dynasty, the outbreak of a * 
revolution, the loss of an army, the winning of a victory, lose 
half its mighty significance, it* awfulness^ its grandeur, by 
travelling in the pocket of such a messenger as this — the 
sublime in tire keeping of tire ridiculous ? If you want to 
give us an idea of romance, of the romance of power, of 
science, and knowledge, tell us of events that change the 
destinies of the world by transmitting the news to us in a 
flash of lightning along the bed of the ocean ; tell us in Lon¬ 
don all that happened in Paris an hour before; keep up an 
ever-flowing current of intercommunication, of sympathy, of 
progress, of new .ideas in art and commerce and literature, 
and weary UJB not by groundless lamentations over the death of 
chivalry, of the picturesque, *nd the romantic. 

If we were asked where we see the best guarantees for the 
peace, and liberty. And welfare of Europe, we should reply, in 
tho cordial union of France and England, undoubtedly,- in 
the multiplication of the ties of commerce and of social intcr- 
coursa. We look at. this question altogether apart from any 
considerations regarding the government of either country. 
Ko m..o who has been born and bred on English soil can have 
cither sympathy with, or admiration for, the power which now 
rules the French nation ; but it is not with it, but with the 
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people that, we have to do. It is of yesterday —in a year it may 
have passed away, and have been forgotten like its predecessors; 
but the people will lust, we believe and hope, as long as the 
world shall last. They are France—the France of Louis XI., 
and Louis XIV., and Napoleon the Great, to be sure j but 
still, in each advancing year, a wiser, and a better and abler 
Franco, full of noble aspirations, of high thoughts and deep 
sympathies with all that is good and great in humanity, 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of science, brave, generous, aud 
courteous, with thousands of great names on the roll of her 
history which wo ourselves would bo proud to own. For 
centuries we have combated hpr by land and sea, urged on by 
the wicked and detestable teachings which pointed her out as 
our natural enemy, and led us to believe that our glory, 
safety, and welfare lay in conquering her. Wo now know 
better. The railways have taught us a new lesson. The 
French have come here in shoals, and examined ns for them¬ 
selves. They have found in us much to love and admire, 
have discovered that we don’t sell our wives, arc generally 
moderate in our cups, and don’t constantly keep exclaiming 
“gottam,” and occasionally taste other food than rosbif, 
Feuilletonistes may fabricate and blunder, but they will not, 
get many to believe them. Wo, on our part, have got over 
our infantine creed on the subject of wooden shoes and brass 
money, frogs, and starvation, and cowardice. We like French 
cookery, we admire French genius,' wo study the French 
literature, mid we speak the French language. To confirm 
and promote the good feelings which have thus been gene- 
l.ilcd, or cry effort lias been recently made. . The submarine 
telegraph is a bond which will do more to-promote the solid 
unity of the people than any schemes of social regeneration, 
which propose to shut men up in huge barracks, and make 
them live hi a sort of A gapemone, where everybody will have 
everything in common, •- a capital plan, 1 we should imagine, 
for making everybody as moioso und ns uncomfortable as lie 
could be. 

It is undeniable that men often need only 10 be known that 
they may be loved. Tf you wish to make people hate each other, 
keep them .ipm t. if you wish to promote union and sympathy, 
make railways, give freedom to trade, let them travel, see one 
another, mid ti ade with one another, and the good genius of 
humanity will do the rest. This is a truth which governments 
are at last beginning to recognise. We already see the results. 
We see England and France more.and more banded together, 
aye, and despite the "plans and policy of despots or diplo¬ 
matists, banded for liberty and right. Their united fleets now 
thunder defiance against the grasping mid detestable injustice 
of Russia. The two nations have come forivald as the 
gimWlimis of international 1 faith—as the police of the public 
Jaw of the world. A. cons ant. interchange of good edicts is 
kept up between them ill Cv< ry quarter of the globe,bile 
the energies of each, instead of relaxing under the inflttdhce of 
pome and harmony, are stimu ated by a generous rivalry 
which has for its object the happiness and well-being of 
mankind. A copyright convention has Secured to the authors 
of both the fruits of their industry, in whatever part of each 
country his work* may penetrate. A larger public is thus 
opened up, and genius and intellect are stimulated and 
encouraged by the thought that the two greatest nations of the 
world will peruse their creations, but that neither will peruse 
without rewarding. 

He who does not see in all this omens of untold blessings for 
the whole world, must lie a dweller in Cimmerian darkness. 
While two great peoples are in the .eh-miccd guard of the army 
of progress, we may look forward with hope and confidence 
to the day which so many martyrs and patriots have died to 
hasten. The doctrine of brotherhood between all mankind, 
which Christ came on earth to preach, finds its best support, 
not in the cold discourses which bill heavily on dull ears, but 
in the promotion of material enterprises. Strange and provi¬ 
dential adaptation of means often base, and often unworthy to 
a nublq and glorious end! The covetousness, ot avarice, which 
causes a railway to traverse a neglected and isolated district, 
proves the harbinger of knowledge and enlightenment and 


comfort to thousands, who might otherwise lime sat in dark¬ 
ness. Let not, therefore, the ;trim ifi sjm'/.s, and the “ idealists " 
rail too liereely against the money-hunting bottrt/soinif -against 
the rmentsirntnitvs, atul tvntkn, and «</( its rfe rhiuujc. These men 
are hastening the fultiiment of their best hopes, it may be in » 
way that seems roundabout, or mischievous, but it is the way 
appointed by Providence, and in the long run its wisdom will 
assuredly appear. 

In eoncludyig, we are glad that all wo have said is illus¬ 
trated and enforced by an engraving from a cunning hand, that 
will, perhaps, convey to the eye of the leader a more vivid 
picture of what we rejoice over in the present, relations of France 
and England, and look for in their future intercourse, than 
we have been able to portray by tlie pen. Peace sits entlir nod 
in light., tuid grasping in, her rjgfit band the Uni Jack and 
tri-colour, war-worn flags, consecrated by a thousand triumphs 
by land and sea, surrounded by a thousand ennobling memo¬ 
ries of bravery, generosity, aud heroism, liotli Hags of liberty 
and glory, so long divided and hostile, are now mingling tluir 
folds peacefully in the sunlight ; at tlie fei f of the goddess, 
the workman and the vurn'ci ■, representatives of classes which 
all the woikl over are unrivalled, in courage, endurance, and 
intelligence, ingenuity and skill, clasp their hard hands in 
friendship across the hive of the busy bee, the emblem of their 
strength and boast, and their only escutcheon, though full in 
proud a one as that of the .Moiitmortucis or the IVrcys. Uelow 
them are the youth of both countries, (licit jenntsu- ihn e, sur¬ 
rounded in profusion by evidences of tlie taMe and ingemut y 
of their fathers, and e nguged in tlie pursuit of the arts, sciences, 
commerce, and litcielure, with an ardour which promises to 
make them, like Homer’s heroes, abler men than they. On 
the one side wo see the curtain being drawn over the Past, and 
on the other the shadow which hitherto veiled the landscape 
is rapidly passing an ay and revealing the light, beyond. 
While one shrinks with horror from the contemplation of the 
battle-field, where the smoke of the destroying cannon, and 
the scent of carnage linger c ion yi t, another points esuhingly 
to the promise of the Coming Time, when swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshuieg and spears into reaping-hooks. The* 
ocean, covered with the ships of both nations, bearing lullin' 
and (hither the fruits of the replenished and subdued earth ; 
the railroad annihilating distance, and acquainting men one 
with another ; the electric telegraph, a bund ot union whi, h, 
it is to be hoped. Will never be hrolMm asunder; free-trade in 
all that is neec,.sary 1<> the welfare of eithe* nation -vrilv, 
these are us fit. emblems i,f the Present, as tills and tourna¬ 
ments, meu-a!-arnis, and knightly prowess in.blood-stained, 
fields, were of tin; mighty Past. The ripe harvest of golden 
grain- is a better representable of national prosperity and 
national content than Was ever “ (lag that braved a thousand 
years,” he it tricolour, or Union Jack, or anyotliei. These 
are the foundations on winch enterprise and industry shall 
rest. These are glorious emblems, but tlie “ bow of promise,” 
which hangs in the cloud, is full of still nobler meaning,— 
for it points to an epoch, in which the thousand ills which still 
atliicl us, which blast our best anticipations, disconcert our 
best planned schemes, and oftentimes east the best and greatest 
of us back into despair -despair of mankind and his destiny - 
shall pass away like a cloud, and leave behind nought but. 
light •-the light which shall ” shine more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

The Future is truly the idol of onr souls. 

*‘ To thee the Martyr looketh, and hi- tires 

Unlock their lungs, and leave hi- spirit free ; 

To thee, the poet, ’mid his tell aspire-, 

And grief and hunger climb about his hn< 

Welcome as children ; than uphohlcst 
The loue Inventor by hi- demon haunted 
The prophet cries to thee when heart- an' c»ldc*l, 

And gazing o'er the midnight's Ideal, abjs', 

Secs the dupvvsicd soul awaken at thy hi—. 

And stretch its nappy arm- end leap up disenchanted ” 
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THE mosqu:e EL MOYED, 

Mahomet is one of the men -whom history is forced to com- edifice are very costly and beautiful. The ceiling is divided 
memoratc. Everywhere in the east you arc reminded of his into different compartments by '‘rich mouldings, painted and 
life and doings. Centuries have rolled away since ho in- gilt. Within the most sacred portion of the mosque there is 
scribed his Koran on the shoulder blades of mutton, but all a gorgeous display of valuable jewels set in gold and silver, 
day long the priests still read his strange old book, and the while curiously wrought tapestries of the finest material, 
traffickers in the busy market bow down when the voice of the arrayed in graceful folds, add to the magnificence of the 
priest is heard—“to prayers, to prayers, God is the true God scene. 

—to prayers, to prayers—Mahomet is his prophet." What a Three minarets are erected on the mosque, one at the north- 
wonderful change that wild son of the desert effected in the west angle of the building, and the other two at the south- 
habits and feelings of those eastern people—ho a' changed are cast angle. These two last abut upon the gate of the Bazaar 



view of tub Mosuen el moved, at caiko. 


they since they went on pilgrimage to the black 'stone and el Soukarieh. From the galleries of tlio minarets the priests 
■worshipped at Kaaba! call the faithful to prayers. A number of shops arc attached 

Strange places are the eastern mosques; speaking of thoso to the exterior walls of the mosque, and the tenants have to 

of Cairo, Bartlett, in his “Nile Boat," says, “Among the four keep the place in good repair. It is a fine old specimen of 

hundred mosques in the city, many of wlimh arc in a state of eastern architecture, perhaps one of the finest in all Cairq. 

decay, very beautiful, specimens may be met with." One of In the Mosque-el-Moyed there is great care displayed for the 

them our engraving represents. The Mosque-el-Moyed, or accommodation of the priests in ascending the minaret at the 

Medrecet-el-Moyedi was erected at the beginning of the time of worship, as one of the most important parts of then- 

fifteenth century (in the year 807 of the hegtral. by the sultan religious economy is this public declaration of the hour of 

Abou-el-Nars, Sheik-el-Mamoudy,sumamed Melik-el -Moyed, prayer, and of their faith in Mahomet, who fell like a spark 

of the illustrious family of the Dalicrites, upon the spet for- on bl.itk unnoticeable sand, "but lo, the sand proved ox- 

merly occupied by a prison, where the Emir Meuicch was plosive powder, and blazed heaven high from Delhi to 

detained captive. The interior decorations of this religious Grenada!” 
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OHAX’TEK VIH. 

ITcrru. “ *• — Pray yoa sit by us, 

And tell’s a tale. 

Mum. M erry or sad shall‘t lie ? 

Her. As merry as you will. 

Mum. A sad tale’s best for winter; 

1 have one of spirits and goblins. 

Her. Let's hate that, sir*; 

Come on, sit down, come on and do your best 
To fright me with your spirits,”— ll'ititer's Talc. 


Tir® day was far spent when the two youths, Giulio Polani, 
and the Sieur tie la Mole found themselves, once again In the 
'streets of Venice. The spot at which the former arrested the 
steps of his companion was one which might well command 
the attention of a stranger. It was close to the north-western 
angle of the grand-ducal palace, and the spectator could 
obtain a full view either due westward along the great piazza, 
terminated by the church of St. Giminlano, or, turning bis 
head southward, survey the piazzetta through its whole line, 
till the eye rested on the waters of the Giudecca. The lower 
story of the palace Was supported upon arches that sprang 
from massive pillars, and thus formed a magnificent arcade 
down the whole western front. This was the favourite pro¬ 
menade of the Venetian nobility, both in the morning between 
six and eleven o’clock, and in the evening between five and 
eighty The “ Broglio," as it was called, was in fact the ex¬ 
change of Venice for the nobility, quite as much as the Kialto 
was the exchange for the merchants; and in good truth as 
much business was done in the one locality as in the other; 
and tliopgh.the actors were of a different class, the trans¬ 
actions themselves were often very similar in their character. 
If at the-Rialto the merchant sold his merchandize to the 
best purchaser, so too at the Broglio, the noble often sold liis 
influence, his vote, it might be his honour, to the highest 
bidder, the only difference in the two transactions being the 
openness with -which the one, and the secrecy with which the 
other made hig bargain. If the usurious money-lender over¬ 
reached or oppressed in tho one place, the greedy aristocrat 
circumvented and ensnared in the other. In the one there 
wore frauds, and chicane, and the tricks of trade; in the other, 
corruption, und intrigues, and the specious deceits of polished 
life. Each had their class-vic&s, and venalities, whether 
practised beneath the gown of the patrician or the cloak of 
the merohant. ' " 

But no such sentiments as these were suggested to the mind 
of the foreigner as he viewed the scene before him. Notwith¬ 
standing that the vast majority of the nobility wits now 
absent from the city, serving in the army and on board the 
fleet at Palestrina, there were still left a sufficient number, 
especially of those to whom the regulation of the state was 
committed, and whose presence in the city was indispensable, 
to give brilliancy and effect to the concourse. Beneath the 
arcade might now be seen groups of nobles, some in couples, 
others, but less frequently, in larger numbers, promenading 
to and fro. It was noticeable, too, that'thp mechanics and arti¬ 
san*, and indeed all classes of the citizens who were not noble, 
did not venture to intrude themselves beneath tho sanctity of 
tho ateade; while a closer observer would have discovered 
that, even amofig those who assumed the right to walk 
■within the pillars, a certain etiquette was observed, which 
separated even the nobles into classes; and distinct portions 
of the promenade seemed to havo boon conventionally appro¬ 
priated for each class, uptjp which the others carefully ab¬ 
stained from intruding, 

Outside the line of the arcade, the piazzetta was crowded 
with persons of every grade of the citizens below the rank of 
noble, and in addition were to be seen the denizens of most 
of the nation! Of the world, whom the commerce of Venice 
brought constantly to the city. Persians and Turks, Dal¬ 
matians and Greeks, Jews from every region, and Christians 
from all parts of Christendom. These, as they passed 0 , and 
fro, or stood in-groups, added infinitely to the picturesque 
effect of the scene, by the variety und contrasts of their. 


costumes, and the brilliant colours of their atiro, compared 
with the sobriety and sameness of the garb of the,Venetian 
citizen. 

It was not without some excusable pride that Giulio 
noticed tho manifest admiration of his friend, as he looked 
around him and Contemplated one of the most imposing 
spectacles of tho kind that even a travelled man could then 
behold, for assuredly in no country could one sec more 
architectural magnificence grouped together—-a nobler square, 
a purer sky, or a richer assemblage than the piazza and 
piazzetta di San Marco exhibited on a flue evening in the end 
of spring, or during the early summer. At length the young 
stranger turned to his friend and said :— 

“In good faith, my Giulio, thou hast done well to bring 
me hither at such an hour as this. lie who should miss this 
sight would carry away with him but mi imperfect idea of 
your fair Venice.” 

Giulio made no reply, hut his smile showed that he appre¬ 
ciated and enjoyed his friend’s remark-; the latter resumed: - 

“ Come now, thou shall explain to me the significant’)- of 
the various robes which I perceive the nobles wear. In truth, 
I thought your citizens affected but little distinction in dress, 
deeming all denizens of the republic on an equality—is it not 
so ?” 

Giulio smiled once again, but with an impoit different from 
before—it was tlic smile of one who cared not to answer 
a question when he scarce knew whether it was prompted by 
naivete or a pleasant malice. 

“ 'The mere citizens all wear tho^cloak of Paduan doth, us 
you may perceive,” he at length replied. “But the cliuis- 
simi who bear any office in the state wear tlicir gowns of 
office.” 

“ Ah! I comprehend. Well then, who nmy that distin¬ 
guished person be wlio wears the long gown of red damask, 
with the full sleeves, and the flap falling over his left 
shoulder * ” 

“What, he with the red hose and shoes r oh,, that is the 
chief of t»e Council of Ten. The other with whom he walks 
in such earnest conversation is one of tho secretaries of tho 
council,—he with the gown of blue cloth with blue flaps 
edged with taffeta.” 

“ Truly a mysterious-looking pair they soem,” said the 
foreigner, laughing gaily*; then checking himself as he observed 
the serious visage of his friend, he continued: “ Pardie, I for¬ 
got, dear Giulio, that I am in Venice, and not in La Belle 
France. Well, there is a fine, martialdooking fellow in the 
gown of black damask, within which, as it opens, you can sou 
his crimson doublet and hose. He is not one of your city tart, 
surely r” 

“No,” replied Giulio; “that is a knight of tho Terra 
Firma,” 

“ Ma foi! Say you so, indeed i In good sooth I should not 
care to got upon my war-horse in such a cumbrous garment, 
if I were the good knight. It would be sorely in the way of 
a demipique saddle, and ono would scarce be able to put lance 
in rest or flourish a brand with these long sleeves trailing 
about.” * 

“ But thou shouldst see our knights of tho Terra Firma vjion 
the tern firma, Jacques,” retorted Giulio, with some show of 
irritation: “’thou wouldst then know how they can lay aside 
the long gown for the hauberk, and the frlt'hat for the camail 
de far.” 

- “ Ah, I cry you mercy,” said the Frenchman, interrupting 
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him, with an apologetic bow. “ I forgot that you have no 
horses in the city of the lagune.” 

In observations such as these the young men continued to 
indulge for a space as they walked down the piazzettn towards 
the water’s edge. 

“And now', Giulio,” said his friend, “ thou hast shown me 
much to-day, but there is one sight which I would fain see 
beyond them all.” 

“Name it, dear Jacques.” 

“ And thou wilt promise to gratify my wish?” 

“ Assuredly, if it be within my power.” 

“ 'Well, that is reasonable. Host remember, Giulio, one 
lovely moonlight night, when thou and I lingered in our pin¬ 
nace by a fair villa upon the banks of the Seine ?” 

. “ Ah, yes, Jacques; hut what of it now, I prithee ? ” 

" Why this, Giulio. Thou didst then speak of thy own 
homo and thy own kin, and, in chief, of 6no whom thou didst 
call sister, though sister she was not at all; and I thought 
then, that if ever I should come to Venice, I would usk thee 
to show me a woman such us thou didst then describe. And 
I told thee, Giulio—did I not?—how that brothers were but 
partial judges. And thou didst maintain that our Gallic 
maiden!} were not fair as she of thine own Venice. Then, 
Giulio, wc made a sportive wager of 1 forget how many 
crow'l l, each maintaining the beauty of his own land; and 
thou suid’st that if I should come to Venice I should be con¬ 
vinced hv my own eyes, and should give judgment against 
myself with mine own Ups. Was it not so, Giulio ?” 

“ In truth, dear Jacques, it was even as thou sayest. Hut 
the matter passed altogether from my mind, even until thou 
hast now recalled it.” 

“Well, art thou prepared toyield the palm to our French 
demoiselles, or art thou still us confident in Veuctian beauty r" 

“Nay, it is thou, Jacques, that shalt yield. What sayest 
thou ? Shall we leave the noise of the city and seek the placid 
lugunes, as the sun is sinking- Most gladly will liiauea 
teceive as her friend one who is the friend of her brother." 

“He it so, then," said Jacques; “ and now let us lose no 
limn' lime.” 

There was then, ns there is now, and we make no doubt 
will ever lie, while one stone of Venice remains upon another, a 
traghetto, nr boat-stand, at the font of the steps of the piaz- 
zrtt-u Several gondolas were lying lit, the water's edge, the 
gondoliers stretched lazily along the benches wailing for some 
chance fare. 

“Antonio ! " cried I (iulio, hailing one of the boatmen. 

“Kcromi, cecoini, signor. Son pionto in," responded a 
young man, springing upright, and with a sweep* of his imr- 
hlade sending his liulc craft right up to the loot of the 
stairs. 

The young men entered. Giulio pointed with his hand 
beyond the Gindecen in amorth-castcrly direction. 

“Ah, si, si, eceelleny.il: capisco hen,’" said tlu 1 young gondo¬ 
lier, with a sly smile, and a stroke of his oar that drove them 
swiftly along the water. 

“ Well then, Antonio, if thou dost know whither ihou art 
to go, I ahull have the less 'to tell thee. And how is thy 
mother r ” 

“ The Virgin be praised, eecellen/.a, the old woman bears up 
bravely, especially when she can get half an hour's gossip with 
a friend, as she did yesterday, when good mistress Giudetta 
called to see her.” 

lly this time the gondola had deft its way into the middle 
of the Gairnle di Ciudecca, and was.marly opposite the Island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. The noble church which now 
stands upon the island had not yet heal reared, but the 
convent and ancient chapel of the Benedictine monks were to 
ho seen casting their shadows eastward upon the water. 

“IIow calmly the water laves the shore of yonder isle,” 
remarked Jacques, “what a picture of that dreamy repose 
which one can fancy is never broken by a ruille.” 

“ And yet,” replied liiw friend, “ at times the wind sweeps 
across its surface, and the waves roll in from the Adriatic, so 
that few gondolas would venture to cross the water,” 


“ Ah! true, eeccllenza," said Antonio, “ unless the blessed 
San Giorgio himself should take it under his protection, us ho 
did when the city was saved." 

“ And how was that, pray ? ” asked Jacques. 

“ What! has the signore never heard of tho miracle of tho 
tliree holy saints ? ” 

“ Never,” said Jacques. ’ 

“Oh, oho oredcria ?” exclaimed the boatman in surprise; 
hut pardon,—the signore is perhaps a stranger ? ” 

“ It is even so; but thou'shalt tell me the tale.” 

“ Nay, signore, it is no tale, it is as true as the blessed 
Gospel, I heard my father tell it a thousand-times - and he 
heard it from old Domenico himself, for they were grea# 
friends.” 

“ Well, then, Antonio, thou caiist tell it to the signore all 
the better, I suppose,” said Giulio. 

“ Ay, eoceUouza, I have it as pat off as if it were written 
out for me in a hook and I could read it.” 

“ Commence then, good youth, for I am anxious to hear 
it.” 

“ Volontieri, signore? "—and so Antonio proceeded with 
Til* I.R0F.NI1 or TH* TiiltEE SAINTS.' 

“Well, then, good gentlemen, it is about forty years ago, 
as well as I can count, that, what I am going to toll vour 
excellencies took place. The season was a terribly wet one ; 
the rain fell, fell day and night, just as if the clouds had no 
bottom to them ; and then the Hrenta, and all the other rivers 
that llow into the lagunes, were swoln to the top of their 
banks, and poured down in oceans. For thirty days the flood 
continued to increase, and the waters to rise all round the city 
and the islands, till people began to think that God was going 
to destroy the world once agaiu with a deluge. Well, signori, 
on the thirtieth day, as it was coming oil towards midnight, a 
tremendous tempest of wind sprung up all of a sudden, so 
awful,, they say who heard it, that it. scorned as if all the 
devils in hell lmd broken their chains and come howling and 
sweeping through the air. Just at this very time, a poor old 
fishermen, that went by tlio name of Domenico, was drawing 
up bis little boat as well as he could to the bank of tho Terra 
Kitova—'” 

“ Nay, then thou art going astray, assuredly, Antonio,” 
said Giulio, interrupting the chronicler. “'It was at. the Itivu 
of the Canale di San Marco that old Domenico chanced to 
he when the tunpcsl caught him,—so they who knew best 
affirm." 

“ Vmlor favour, signore,” replied the gondolier, “ he who 
knew best where old Domenico made fast Ills boat that night, 
was, I should suppose, old Domenico himself, and he told my 
father Tw.us at the Terra Nuova— and my father told me ’twus 
at the Terra Nuova, and I tell your excellencies 'twas at the 
Terra Nuova, and ” 

“ 1’rueeed, in the name of the Virgin, then, after your own 
fashion," cried tho youth, cutting short tilt- discussion. 

“ Stcuvo, signori : one-sliould not commit any mistake in so 
important, a matter. Well, then, the poor fellow was in a 
sad plight, drenehul to the skin, and hungry, and weary; for 
he had been toiling all the day, trying to catch a few ih h, but 
the fish were all frightened and would not take anjr bait. So 
when he had moored the boat in the best shelter he could 
find, he was just stepping upon the bank when he perceived a 
man standing in front of him. 

“ ‘ You are in luck,’ said the stranger ; ‘just in the nick of 
time.’ 

“‘As to luck,’replied Domenico, ‘ I never was in luck in 
my life ; but I am just in time, I believe, to save myself from 
spending the night in the bottom of the canal.’ 

“• Thou art in luck,’ repeated tlie other; ‘ thou shalt earn 
a good %re, and ferry me across to San Giorgio.’ 

“‘Diavolo!’ cried Domenico, ‘come si juio andare a San 
Giorgio? IIow tha devil, signore, could one get across to 
San Giorgio such a wild night as this* Nni ei apnegheremo. 
By the blessed San Marco, we ■ should be drowned to a 
certainty.’ 
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•' “ y ‘ By the blessed San Marco,’ said the other solemnly, 
‘ttot a hair of your head shall be wet. Come.’ 

" The strange? spoke with an air of authority that Domenico 
found himself unable to resist, and stepping in he sat down 
at the stern, while the fisherman pulled away with all his 
might for the island. The will of God so appointing it, h<j 
reached the shore in perfect safety. Then the stranger, 

, who during the time had neither spoken nor moved, arose, 
and ere Domenico could demand his fare, he was on the 
bank. 

“ ‘ Aspettate qui un poco,’ said he to the old man, with a 
wave of his hand, ‘ wait for me here for a moment;’ and so 
4ghe vanished in the darkness. 

“Domenico was very angry, for he thought that the 
stranger bad played him a slippery trick, cheating him of 
his fare as well as putting his life in jeopardy. However, 
when he looked back across tbo dark and troubled waters, he 
thought the best thing he could do was to stay where he was 
for the night. He had scarcely made up his mind to this, 
when he saw the stranger returning with another person, 
seemingly a young man of a warlike appearance. - The two 
stepped into the boat, and the former, turning to Domenico, 
said in the same authoritative voice— 

“ ‘ Va verso SanNicolo di Lido.’ ” 

“ 'To SanNicolo di Li<lo!’ repeated the old man in astonish¬ 
ment. ‘ Chi mar potrebbeci andare a un remo i In the name 
of the Holy Virgin, who would be able to row to San Nicolo 
di Lido ?’ 

“But the other said in a very quiet calm voice, ‘ Va Sicur- 
amente ehc tu potrai andare. Be well assured that thou 
canst accomplish the task. And then, he added, seeing Dome¬ 
nico still hesitating, * e sarai hen pagato.’ 

“Well, off he pulled lustily, commending himself to God 
and the Virgin, and though the water was rough, and the night 
as wild as ever, they reached San Nicolo in safety. The two 
men now left the boat and quickly returned with a third, it 
venerable-looking person, who seemed, as Domenico told my 
father, like an ecclesiastic. They were no sooner seated than 
the Bnme who had heretofore spoken, directed Domenico to 
pull away out as far as the two cuttles. This seemed the 
strangest order of all, nevertheless he felt somehow as if he 
had no power to refuse: so he took to his oars once more, and 
made the direction of the castles. All the way the storm was 
at tho highest, and as they were just getting out into the 
open sea, they beheld coming towards them from the two 
castles at a marvellous speed, as if flying along the waters, 
a galley full of devils j such, at all events, Domenico took 
them to be, from their terrible looks and their awful curses 
and denunciations; and as they came close up to the little 
boat, he could hear them vowing that they would inundate 
all Venice, and plunge her for ever in the abyss. Suddenly 
the sea, which up to this time was tossing in the most turbu¬ 
lent manner, as tho old man used to declare, became as calm 
and tranquil as it is this moment. Then the three men stood 
np, and making each the sign of the cfoss, they addressed the 
demons, and they conjured them in the name of Christ to 
depart and go their ways. No sooner had they done this, 
than in an instant the galley disappeared and was never again 
seen or heard of. Then the three men caused Domenico to 
pow them back again to the I.ido, where the ecclesiastic got 
oitt, and thereupon his first acquaintance said to the boatman, 
‘ Now for San Giorgio Maggiore.’ Away pulled Domenico, 
for by this time ho felt that he was in company with those 
■Whom rt would not be very safe to gainsay: besides, he had 
lost all sense of danger, so away he pulled till he ran the boat 
up beside tho very self-same spot on the island of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, where he had taken in the soldier. No sooner 
was the boat at rest than out stepped the second of his mys¬ 
terious feres, and disappeared as strangely as he had come. 
There was nOw only the original person left in the boat. 
Domenico looked at him for further directions, whereupon he 
merely said, • A Terra Nnova.’ Tothe Terra Nuovi. accord¬ 
ingly the old man shaped his course, and at last e?:rived at the 
, ' very post where he was about to moor his boat when he met 


with this singular adventure. The stranger was just stopping 
ashore as the others did, when old Domenico bethought him 
that it was now high time to remind him of his promise. 
With somewhat of a fearful heart, for, as he said, he knew 
well he was dealing with no ordinary person, he ventured 
to say,— . .. . 

“ * Eecellentissimo. I have seen a great miracle, no doubt. 
Nevertheless, miracles will not fill a poor fisherman’s belly 
now-a-days. Tour worship will, I humbly hope, pay me as 
you have promised for my hard night’s work.’ 

“‘What thou sayest is just enough,’ replied the other. 

‘ Tu hai ragione. Go then in the morning to the Doge, and 
to the Procurator! di San Marco; tell them what thou hak? 
seen and heard, and desire them to pay you.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Dio, noble sir,” said the old man, ‘ were' I to tell 
them all these marvellous things, they would net believe a 
word of them, afld they would, I fear, pay me with the lash 
or the prison.’ 

“ * They shall believe thee,’ said the other. ‘ Tell them 
thou hadst Ran Marco in thy boat, and the cavnliero San 
Giorgio, ns likewise the holy bishop, San Nicolo. and that 
Venice would have been drowned, but for us three and thyself, 
who served us so bravely! ’ 

“ The old man knew not what to say when he found himself 
in the presence of tho great patron saint of our city. At 
length he shook his head and said,—‘ Evangelista Bantis- 
simo, eglino non me crederanno. Alas ! they will not credit 
such a one as I.’ 

“ ‘ They shall,’ said the saint, ‘ I tell thee, they shall. Here, 
take this ring and show it to them in the morning, and say I 
gave it to thee.’ 

“ Thereupon he departed, leaving the old man full of per¬ 
plexity, not. well knowing whether the whole was not a dream 
—except that he really had a rich gold ring in his hand, 
studded with precious stones. So when the morrow- came, 
the old fisherman presented himself before the Doge, and told 
liis tale, ending it by showing the’ ring. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of his highness at this, for he knew 
the ring in an instant. However, he sent off to the sanctuary 
of San Marco, to find if the ring was in its place, and lo, it 
was missing from its place. Just at this moment intelligence 
was brought that the water was falling rapidly in the lagunes, 
which gave such confirmation to the fisherman's narrative, 
that no one was impious enough any longer to doubt a word of 
it. His highness gave the ring, forthwith, to Ser Marco 
Loredano and Ser Andrea Dandolo, who were then the 1’ro- 
entatori of Saint Marks, and they lodged it in its place in the 
sanctuary, where it is, they say, up to this day!’’ 

“ Well, and what became of Domenico ? was he paid his 
fare in the long run r” asked Jacques. 

, “ Ah! Per Baeco, his fortune was made. 'The signory did 
not neglect the saint's directions, but they settled u state pen¬ 
sion on the old man, which made him comfortable for the rest 
of his life. So that, ecccllenza, is the true account of how the 
three saints saved the city of Venice.” 

Ere Antonio had concluded the legend of the three saints, 
the gondola had passed from the lagunes and entered the 
Adriatic. A short time sufficed to bring the party to the 
point of the shore, near which stood the villa with which the 
reader is already acquainted -that in which Bianca Morosini 
now resided. In that same sweet boudoir, with its balcony 
looking out upon tho sea, was tho maiden seated- when the 
young men entered the house. What was tho subject of her 
thoughts just then, one would scarce have needed to ask who 
could have seen the abandon of that graceful form half reclin¬ 
ing on the couch, and marked the.long black lash of the closed 
lid as it reposed on the upper pari of the cheek, whose pale- 
ness was not invaded by the faint blush that tinged the face 
s little lower. He would have at once pronounced the subject 
was one in which the fancy was busily at work, and which 
engrossed the heart much more than the intellect—and that 
smile upon the scarce parted lips betrayed that the pictures 
of the fancy and tire speculations of the heart were both 
pleasurable. At the farther end of the apartment a young 
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maiden, apparently about her own age, was employed 
arranging some flowers in a vase. She woe attired in a variety 
of bright colours, and in a costume somewhat fantastic, and as 
she moved about, the toss of her head and the coquettish 
expression of her eyes announced the lady’s maid—such as 
she was in Venice—one who, by her own freedom of manners, 
amply made up for the reserve in those of her mistress, or.e who, 
in the church, or at the public gardens, or passing through 
the public streets behind her mistress, was ever on the alert 
to watch every favourable opportunity to faAitate the little 
love adventures of herself or her mistress, to tell young 
gallants iy accident where they were to be found in the evening, 
what mask her lady appeared in at the ball, and learn in return 
the colour of the gentleman's demine, and to make assigna-, 
tions at tMe ridotto, or at the chapel, or in the saloon of some 
common fiqpnd, who might be favourably disposed towards 
the young people. In no part of the world, not excepting 
Spain, had the ladies’ maid more arduous functions to dis¬ 
charge than in the fair city of Venice. Nor will this be 
wondered at when it is remembered that nowhere were the 
daughters of noble houses watched with more strictness than 
in Venice, The greatest possible horror of mesalliances was 
entertained by those proud aristocrats, and parents who could 
not obtain suitable matches for their daughters preferred to con¬ 
sign them to convents rather than to the protection of husbands 
beneath their own rank. To guard against any mischance of 
this nature was, therefore, a principal object with those who 
had the care of the young Venetian ladies, and so they con¬ 
trived to keep them as much as possible from that free inter¬ 
course with the other sex which was more or less liberally 
accorded in other eounftios. To counterplot parents and 
guardians in this respect was, after all, a natural, though cer¬ 
tainly not a very commendable, consequence of the over 
strictness which was exercised, and hence a thousand inge¬ 
nious devices and contrivances were resorted to by clever 
lacqueyB and smart ladies' maids, to forward the love affairs of 
those whom they served. One had,only to look at the sparkling 
black eyes of Giovanna, and the quick and restless glances with 
which they roved about from object to object, to be convinced 
that she was fully endowed with those qualities of intrigue, 
sagacity, and readiness that were necessary for a lady’s maid ; 
and yet never were such inestimable qualities' more totally 
useless, at least So far as the mistress was concerned than in 
the present instance. Dear, simple-hearted Bianca ! She had 
tin lovers, no gallants—no heart affairs—savo one, and that 
one was too*sacred for the intermeddling of a waiting-maid; 
and so Gtbvanna was forced to content herself with rendering 
the ordinary and more legitimate services of her station, and 
of cultivating her talent for intrigue in the affairs of her own 
heart only. 

The entrance of Giulio and his friend caused, of course, 
some little excitement in the boudoir. The faint flush deep¬ 
ened and mounted on the cheek of Bianca, as, after welcoming 
Giulio, *he received the courtesies of the stranger. The 
serving-maiden did not fail to admire the tine figure and 
fashionable attire of the foreigner, and to fall into instant 
speculation as to wno he was, what he wits, and why he was 
here. She contrived to throw the flowers out of the vase, that 
she might have the excuse of waiting in the apartment to 
re-arrange them; but this was at length accomplished, and 
she retired, leaving the three to enjoy their own society 
without the surveillance others. * 

And why should hot we follow her example ? Why should 
not we permit one episode in the social existence of three 
young people to pass without recording every word, anato¬ 
mising every sentiment, moralising upon every action ? Already 
have we given our readers an insight into the heart of one of 
the three—that clear, pure heart that one might look through 
as he would look through the translucent water, or the clear 
crystal. The heart of man is leas easily read, for there 
are many things to tincture its purity, to make opaque 
that which should be transparent—complex feelings, con¬ 
flicting master-passions, contending interests. What, then, 
were the sentiments which the two ether* of the party eater- 
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tained for the beautiful girl in whose presence they sat, it 
would be premature to say. One of them, Giulio, felt at least 
all the lave of a brother, all the pride of a brother; but did he 
feel anything more ? Was his love stronger, tenderer, more 
exacting than the love of a brother? Did he feel even a 
momentary pang of jealousy as he witnessed the admiration of 
his friend, which the latter did not even seek to conceal ? Did 
the gallantries of anyone but himself to the girl seem mis¬ 
placed, and did*he long for the hour when he should enjoy 
her converse without the presence of a third; and, above 
all, of a third of his own sex, and of attractions such as he 
could not help admitting Jacques was possessed of? All 
these questions we shall not now answer; nor shall we specu¬ 
late on the precise nature of the feelings which Jacques enter¬ 
tained towards the lady. Certain it is, however, that upon 
the return of the two youths that evening to Venice, their 
conversation was by no means as unconstrained and as ani¬ 
mated as it was wont to be of old. Giulio was abstracted, 
moody, and for minutes together totally silent. Jacques 
appeared less gay and careless in his manner ; and,*at times, 
Giulio surprised him gazing upon his face with an expression 
of melancholy, yet kind, interest, as it he had penetrated the 
young Yenerian's secret, love, even before the latter had fully 
acknowledged it to himself. It seemed as if the memory of 
the ciarlatano's prediction of the morning came upon tho 
young men like a dark shadow, from whose gloom they could 
not altogether emerge. 

It was not till many hours of .the early night had 
passed over tlicir heads, as they sat in the Palazzo Polani, 
recounting over the wine-flask sorno of their pleasant days, 
that their wonted cheeriness of tone and manner returned to 
either. At length they parted with a cordial embrace at 
midnight, each returning to his apartment, having planned 
the pleasures of the succeeding day. 

In the morning, when Giulio had dressed, he sought his 
friend’s apartment, but it was empty. As he was returning 
to the salohe, wondering at the early movements of his guest, 
Tomaso handed him a letter: breaking the silken thread that 
tied it, Gjjilio read the following words,— 

“ It is necessary that I leave Venice without delay. Till we meet 
again, accept my thanks and confide in my love. I have lost the 
wager, dear Giulio, and thou hast won. Be it so. I shall pay 
thee, assuredly—perhaps when thou least expectest it. 

“ Adieu. 

“Jacques." 

Giulio was both surprised and grieved at this sudden 
departure of his tricud. To all his enquiries he could get no 
other answer than this, that early in the morning his guest 
had gone out, but returned shortly after, apparently in haste 
with a packet in his hand, which looked as if just received, 
He announced to Tomaso that ho had suddenly received 
information which required his immediate departure, and 
ordered his cloak-bag to be put in the gondola which awaited 
him at the water-gate of the palazzo. He then wrote the few 
lines which he left for Giulio, with directions to give them to 
him when he left his chamber, but by no means to disturb him 
in the meantime. And so he departed. 

After turning the matter again and again fa hia mind, the 
young Venetian came to the conclusion that his guest had 
gone to tho osteria, and there found a letter for him, which 
required his presence speedily elsewhere. What the nature 
of this summons might be he had no means of forming any 
idea, but the fact of Jacques having been seen with a letter in 
his hand upon his return to the palazzo seemed to justify the 
conclusion to which he had come. At length he dismissed 
the subject, with the belief that a little time would clear up 
the matter, as he had no doubt that; Jacques would soon write 
to explain it; and so, when he had taken his nfoming’s repast, 
his thoughts turned not unnaturally to the scene of the 
previous even-lag*, and then he thought of Bianca, tod then— 
he stept into the family gondola, and desired Beppo to tow to 
the Villa Morosini, 
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PROFESSOR FARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
INVESTIGATION OF 'J’AHLE-MOVING. 

The "new power,” which table-moving has been thought to 
disclose, has at length been investigated by an experimental 
philosopher. The conclusion to which he has arrived is, that 
tables are moved simply by unconscious muscular action, 
having nothing to do with electricity, magnetism, attraction, or 
any unknown force whatever, much less, as some have boldly 
asserted, the motion of the earth, or supernatural agency. 
The morbid state of the public mind, both In Europe and 
America, on the subject of table-moving, required some cor¬ 
rective ; anil Professor Faraday, with a view to banish false 
notions respecting it, has taken considerable pains to'discover 
the real motive-power by which the various phenomena of 
table-moving are produced. The results of his ingenious and 
successful experiment*, and the methods by which he arrived 
at them, have been communicated to the public by that emi¬ 
nent scientific authority. That our readers may retain in a 
permanent form that which otherwise might exist only in tho 
pages of a newspaper, we present them with a brief epitome 
of the professor's experiments. 

After explaining his reasons for making the inquiry-—not 
that his own doubts on the subject of table-moving might be 
satisfied, for he never had any, but that he might be enabled to 
give a decided opinion, founded on facts, to the many who 
applied to him—the professor proceeds to show by what steps • 
he urrived at the conclusion that the table, or any other inert 
matter, had no power of moving except that which was com¬ 
municated directly to it from the hands of the operators. Ho 
associated with him several honourable, but sincere, believers in 
the table-moving mania; and, after a few experiments, in which 
abundant motion was communicated to the pieces of furniture 
operated upon, ho clearly saw that the table moved under the 
action of ordinary mechanical power, when the parties did not 
intend, and did not believe, that they moved it by any such 
means. 

But ho sought to j/i\>rr to these honourable believers, and 
through them to the public, that they really diclgwiovo the 
tabic in this way, and that the influence of expectation on 
their minds was -the actual cause of their hinds moving 
the table, and that the table did not move their hands. 
His first object, therefore, was to remove all suspicion ot 
electrical agency. Hence plates of the most opposite (dec- 
trie affinities, namely, sand-paper, millboard, glass, moist 
clay, tinfoil, cardboard, gutta-percha, vulcanised india- 
rubber, wood, tic., were made into a bundle and placed 
on the table under the hands of the operators. The table 
turned, nevertheless, though no electric or magnetic effects 
could he produced. Bundles of other substances were used 
and placed under the hands of different persons, hut still the 
table turned. Neither during the use of these substances, nor 
at any other time while the experiments were in progress, 
could any apparent motion be observed in the hands of the 
operators; and no form of operation or mode of observation 
gave the slightest indication of any peculiar natural force. 
No attractions or repulsions, or. signs of tangential power, 
appeared—nor anything that could be referred to other than 
the mere mechanical pressure exerted moderately by the 
operators. The tables went round, forwards, backwards, and 
sideways, at the will of the turners, and nothing of either 
“ collusion, illusion, or delusion ” was apparent. 

But this cursory examination did not satisfy the professor. 
He therefore proceeded to analyse tne kind of pressure exerted, 
at first unknown to the operators. Several pellets of a cement 
made of wax and turpentine were fixed on the under side of a 
piece of cardboard, and then placed on the table. The table 
tumerg laid tlieir hsmds on the cardboard, and the professor 
waited the table moved as before} bat'on ex¬ 

amining the uMe^v/side of tho cardboard it was easy to see 
Mry’the dispia^M^t of the pellets that the Jtands had proved 
J^irtber than the table, and that the Utter had liggc.d behind; 
that the- hands, in fact, had pushed the card to the left, and 
that the table had followed and been dragged by It.” It 


was evident, therefore, that the table had not drawn the hands 
and persons, nor had it moved simultaneously with the 
hands. The hands had left ail things under them behind, and 
the table evidently tended continually to keep the hands back, 

*' The next step was to arrange an index which should show 
whether the table moved first, or the hand moved before the 
table, or both moved or remained at rest together.” Various 
ingenious contrivances were, invented and applied, “ the 
result of which was," says Professor Faraday, “ that when tho 
operators saw tffe index it remained very steady; when it was 
hidden from them, or they looked away from it, it moved 
about, though they believed that they always pressed directly 
downwards; and, when the table did not move, there was 
still a resultant of handforce by which it was wished the table 
should move; which, however, was exercised qtlfte unwit¬ 
tingly by the party operating. This resultant it which, in 
the course of the waiting time, whilst the fingers and hands 
become stiff, numb, and insensible, by continued pressure, 
grows up -to an amount sufficient to move the table or the 
substances pressed upon. But the most valuable test of this 
index apparatus (which was afterwards made moro perfect 
and independent of the table), is the corrective power it pos¬ 
sesses over the mind of the table turner. As soon as tho. 
index is^laeed before tho most earnest, and they perceive—as 
in my presence they have always done—that it tells truly 
whether they are pressing downwards or only obliquely, then 
all effects of table-turning cease, even though the parties per¬ 
severe, earnestly desiring motion, till they become weary and 
worn-out. No prompting or checking of the hands is needed- 
the power is gone■ and this, only because the parties are made 
conscious of what they are really doing mechanically, and so 
are unable unwittingly to deceive themselves. 1 know that 
some may say that it is the cardboard next the fingers which 
move's first, and that it both drags the table and the table 
turner with it. All X have to reply is, that the cardboard 
may in practice be reduced to a tliin sheet of paper weighing 
only a few grains, or to a piece of goldbeaters’^kiii, or even- 
in principle —to tho very cuticle of the fingers itself. Then the 
results that fgllow are too absurd to be admitted ; the table 
becomes an incumbrance, and a person holding out his fingers 
in tho air, either naked or tipped with goldbeaters'-skin or 
cardboard, may bo drawn about tho room, ftc.; but 1 refrain 
from considering imaginary yet consequent result* which have 
nothing philosophical or real in them.” 

Tho professor’s conclusion is, that the mind becomes ab¬ 
sorbed, and the muscles follow the will of the operator 
without liis being aware of it; just as, in the J#ocess of 
walking, the legs move without a direct appeal to the senses, 
tho mind having once determined that they shall walk. 
It is not insinuated that the experimentalists in table-moving 
are not perfectly honest in tlieir desire to arrive at the 
truth; all that tho professor declares is, that they are self- 
deceived. “ Persons do not know,” Bays this authority, " how 
difficult it is to press directly downwards, or in any given 
direction against a fixed obstacle j or even to know only whether 
they are doing so or not, unless they have sotae indicator, 
which, by visible motion or otherwise, shall instruct them; 
and this is more especially the case when the 'muscles of the 
fingers have been cramped and rendered either tingling or 
insensible by cold or long-continued pressure. If a finger be 
pressed constantly in the corner of a window.frnme for ten 
minutes or more, and then, continuing the pressure, the mind 
be directed to judge whether the force at a given moment is 
all upward, or all downward, or how much is in one direction, 
and how much in thl other, it will find great difficulty In 
deciding; and will, at last, become altogether uncertain.'’ 

It is proper to observe that; notwithstanding the high 
position which Professor Faraday deservedly occupies i n the 
scientific world, both the fairness of *his experiments and the 
soundness of his conclusion have been called in question 
Facts have been communicated to the public which certainly 
do ttot, at first sight, appear easy to be reconciled with his 
theory,' The subject must be still further investigated before 
it can be considered as satisfactorily settled. 
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ENGLISH WATERING 

We need only look .into the periodicals of the last century 
—the “Spectators,” “Ramblers,” and “Freeholders”—to 
get a tolerably true idea of the way in which our ancestors 
spent their summers. Then, as now, town-bred ladies and 
gentlemen, professional men and merchants,. authors and 
shop-keepers, soldiers and sailors, an™tinkers and tailors, 

, were glacf enough to get away from business in the city 
and to enjoy a little fresh air “ out of town.” But their 
choico of retreats was rather circumscribed i for, with the 
exception of Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and Cheltenham, there 
were few pl^gs which possessed sufficient attractions for the 
Lord Ilarrys and Lady Bettys of the time, and fewer still 
which had sufficient energy to call public attention to their 
beauties, much less to provide for any sudden influx of holi¬ 
day-makers. The meeting of frilled and powdered gentlemen 
and hooped and furbelowcd old-young ladies in the pump- 
roams at Cheltenham, or the assemblies at Bath, where a 
system of stiff and formal courtesy, very suitable to the disci¬ 
ples of Beau Nash, solemnly carried on, was the extent of 
fashionable recreation—varied now and then by a little scan¬ 
dal, gambling, Snd love-making. In fact, the genteel folk of 
that day, as of this, invariably carried their town maimers 
into the country with them. 

Bath, and Cheltenham, and Tunbridge Wells have gone 
out of fashion, and no one now-a-days thinks of meeting the 
“best society” in those Very clean and exclusive watering 
places; but the halo of their former glory hangs about them 
still, and it is not difficult, standing at one end of the Long 
Walk at the wells, to imagine burly Dr. Johnson holding a 
conversation with Steele and Goldsmith at the nihir, with a 
well-dressed group of delighted listeners standing under the 
shade of the old elm trees. 

The growth of the population—more than doubled within 
fifty years -necessitated, as it wore, the discovery of new 
Mecca* and Medinas for the toil-stained pilgrims from Lon¬ 
don; and the rapid extension of the railway and steam-packet 
system has enabled thousands to get out ot town for a day or 
two, who, under the old rei/ime of post-horses and mail 
coaches, would have died, perhaps, without so much as 
looking at the sea from Margate Jetty. 

And so now—thanks, again, all-powerful steam—we arc 
enabled, hi an hour or two, if not altogethe r to 

“ Breathe the fresh air of the innui.tains," 
at least to recreate our bodies, and refresh our minds amidst 
the delightful scenery of Devonshire, or the Isle of Wight; or, 
if not inclined to go quite so “ fai; away from home,” we may 
“ gel u blow ” on the Thames to Gr&vesend or Ramsgate, or, 
quietly dropping down to Bisliopsgate-street, or London 
Bridge, find ourselves speeding away, at forty miles an hour, 
in the direction of Brighton or Lowestoft. 

Both these towns have achieved popularity in comparatively 
recent times. George the Fourth, as became the “ finest 
gentleman in Europe,” brought old Brighthelmstonc into 
fashion, and Mr. Kemp, a merchant and builder, munificently 
completed what tire sovereign had begun, by building an 
entirely new town, which hits been called after his narao. 
Lowestoft, however, has not hod the advantage of princely 
patronage, but mainly owes its present importance as a 
watering place to the desire of the Eastern Counties’ Railway 
directors to make it a packet station for Denmark and the 
North of Europe, < , 

Various opinions prevail aa to the derivation of the word 
Lowestoft. Ry some it is supposed to be derived from Lod- 
brog, a Danisjx king who, jt is said, having jumped into a 
boat to save a favourite hawk which had fallen into the sea, 
was carried across by a stom up the month of the Yare to 
Reedham, in Suffolk. Hero he was kindly received by the 
inhabitants, and conducted to king Edmund who. was then 
with his court at Caistor, about tea miles Off , After having 
resided with the king for Some time he was murdered by his 
falconer through jealousy of his success hi hawking, Another 


PLACES.-LOWESTOFT. 

derivation of the name is that it conics from Lather Wistaft , a 
toft, or cluster of houses, by loth or slow river—a description 
peculiarly applicable to the Waveney, which flows with a 
languid stream strongly contrasting with the rapidity of the 
Oor, or rapid near Gorleston. These questions, more interest¬ 
ing to antiquarians than general readers, we cannot enter into 
at presont. Similar, though not perhaps equal, obscurity 
veils the early history of the town, in consequence of its. 
destruction by fire in 1G0G, involving the loss of the town 
.records, which were preserved in the vicarage. Little is known 
beyond the fact that is was perpetually at war with Yarmouth) 
on account of the attempt of the corporation of that, town, to 
mnuopoliso the sale of herrings. The enmity between the two 
places was exhibited in the time of Charles the First, when 
they took opposite sides, and contended with great fury and 
alternate success. 

In point of position, there are few towns within a few 
hours' railway journey from London, which can rival Lowes¬ 
toft. The most easterly point of land in England, this little 
town is rapidly rising into public favour, on account of the 
extreme salubrity of its atmosphere, notwithstanding its 
apparently exposed situation, and the easy moans of access it 
post.c-.so3 with the metropolis, and the whole eastern division 
of England, through its connexion with the above railway, 

“ Enthroned upon an ancient hill it rota, 

Calmly it lifts its time-worn head ; and first 
01'all eld England's busy towns, whispers 
Its orisons, and greets the rising mom.” 

Although only recently elected into a “ watering-place,” 
Lowestoft is one of the most ancient towns in the empire; or, 
to speak in more strictly correct language, there is little doubt 
that the Romans had a station on or near this spot. The 
present town consists of a single street, directly facing the 
be veil, anS “ commanding an extensive prospect of the 
German Ocean,” a* an auctioneer would say, if he had to 
advertise Lowestoft as “ a snug little property in the Eastern 
Counties.” But in this one long Btrett there are to be found 
“ all the conveniences appertaining to the most complete" 
watering-place ; together with—to carry on the auctioneer's 
phraseology—“ that splendour and elegance ” which belongs 
to the new towp, and “ that quuintncss and bustle” peculiar 
to the old. Wide sands extend from the sea-shore almost to 
the pathways of the street; and the liuthing on the shelving 
coast is both safe and practicable at all times of the tide.' Of 
course there are the usual hotels,—the Royal Hotel taking the 
lead in public estimation,—a banking house, and the usual 
number of churches and chapels proper to a well-frequented 
aud rapidly rising town. Fortunately for the peace of both 
the visitors and the inhabitants, Lowestoft has not yet arrived 
at the distinction of a parliamentary borough, or oven of a 
mayor and corporation, Ukc Gravesend and Garratt, But it 
has attractions of a far weightier kind in its beautiful Marine 
Turade, opposite the beach; and a couple ,of piers, each 
running about a quarter of a mile into the sea. From the 
esplanade, the sea view is very fine; for there is scarcely an 
hour in the twenty-four in which the aspect of the scene 
remains the same. Now a gay yacht or two skim lightly over 
the waves; now the offing is crowded with foreign-looking 
craft from France and Holland and the North of Europe, 
jostling with a mosquito fleet of fishing-boats on their way to 
the opposite coasts, in search of cod and whiting for the 
London markets ; and again, light wherries, impelled by 
brawny gems, shoot across the way of black, heavy-looking 
colliers, and row-boats foil of merry-looking girls and boys-- 
yoqng mere and women they call themselves— disporting 
about in all the luxury of summer idleness. 

And dhea the flshmarket, and the lighthouses, and the 
chalk-etiffi^ . and the harbour, each claim notice!—had we 
space ; but the artist’s pencil is more eloquent than the 
writer’s pen; and so let that suffice. ; 
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m SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 

thadebmen’s signs. 

The rapid strides which hare taken place, in the form of 
renovations, to accord with the tastes of the present race of 
the citizens of London, have conspired to erase almost all trace 
of the curious signs which formerly occupied so prominent 
and conspicuous a place in their streets. 'Those signs may 
fairly be regarded as a species of heraldry or symbolism, and 
as such are deserving the attention of the antiquary, not only 
in exhibiting peculiar features in the appearance of the city, 
but as illustrations of the manners and customs of our ances¬ 
tors. Although as a rule those distinguishing marks have 
been abolished, we have still types of the custom preserved. 
The gold-beater still exhibits his “ Golden Arm and Ham¬ 
mer ” projecting from the wall of ifis house j the fishing-rod 
maker, the trout dangling at the end of a line, the “ IS arbor's 
Polo,” the “ Virginian lilaek” and the roll of the tobacconist, 
the “Black Doll” of the rag shops, and some few others, are 
met with in most of the streets ; neither ought wc to omit 
the more costly, and sometimes elegant, signs of the inlurance 
offices, and which in many oases add greatly to the embellish¬ 
ment of our streets. But while this is the case, even the 
lowest description of our public-houses and inns, with their 
stuecoed renovations, appear to aim at an entire change from 
their former appearance, and carefully conceal their original 

sign- 

The introduction of devices and sign# against houses appears 
to have been a very early custom; indeed, it was the only 
mode of identification before the introduction of numbering, 
which was not adopted till the middle of the last century. 
These distinguishing marks were not only used by trades¬ 
people and places of resort, but by private families. At the 
same time, lho practice was not universal in either case, as 
we find in the descriptions of houses as “ over against the 
Condyt,” “ neer to the May Pole,” next Pauli’s Cross,” “ ad¬ 
joining St. Dunstane’s," &c. • 

Some of those descriptions appear to us of very inconvenient 
length, and iu some instances exceedingly elaborate, as in the 
case of the address of William Faiilinrne, the engraver, in 
1691, “at the sign of the ‘ Ship,’ next to the ‘ Drake,’ opposite 
to the ‘ f’algravo Head Taamrn,’ without Temple Bar-,'' and 
in an advertisement, in 1701 , of a public exhibition, “at the 
‘ White Head,’ near Pall Mall, facing tbe I lay market, within 
two doors of the glass lamps." In the early part of the lust 
century, we find, by-the different communications to the 
newspapers, thnl the state of tlio streets caused great dissatis¬ 
faction to the public, not only from the encroachments made 
by tbe shopkeepers, who vied with each other in trespassing 
on tbe public way by their bow-windows, and who emulated 
to thrust each new one beyond his neighbour’s. Notwith¬ 
standing tho many complaints that were constantly made, it 
was not until T 760, that the subject was entered into by the 
corporation, who determined to remove many of tUfe inconve¬ 
niences and obstructions. Tly the evidence then published, it 
appeared that they chiefly consisted in projections or pent¬ 
houses, and these, when loaded with flower-pots, often 
occasioned accidents, from their falling into the streets, and 
were exceedingly unpleasant to the passengers below, when 
these hanging gardens were over-watered. A writer of the 
period describes tbe extravagance of the Signs, as “ very large, 
very fine, with gilding and Carving, but as very absurd. 
Golden periwig?, saws, axes, razors, trees, lancets, knives, 
salmon, cheese, blacks* heads, with gilt hair, half moons, 
sugar loaves, and Westphalia horns, repeated without mercy 
from the Borough to Clerkenwsll, and from Whitechapel to 
the Hayinarket.”* 

* The old song records .them thus xjr ' « ' 

’ \ •„ ' ' . ( 4 $ \ 

" I’m amused at the signs 

As I pass through the town, ‘ 

To sec the odd mixture— # 

A Magpie and Crown; 


London was not tha only city decorated with signs. InJhe 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV., the inhabitants of iflris 
mado a successful appeal to the king for their removal. It 
appears that their city was in a very sickly condition^ and 
the mortality very great. The report made by the faculty was 
to the effect, that the signs prevented a free circulation of air 
through tho streets, on which an edict was published, that no 
sign should be more than eighteen inches by twelve, and tire 
weight limited to four "or five pounds. At this time many of 
the iron signs in London weighed 400 or 600 pounds, and 
some a great deal more. In 1718, the front of a house, 
opposite Bride-lsup, Floot-stroot, fell down, and killed two 
young ladies, ft cobbler, the king’s jeweller, and several others, 
besides many maimed. This was occasioned bv the wind 
blowing hard against the large sign and iron. The news¬ 
papers of the period recount many instances of accidents 
from the signs becoming detached from their frail supports, 
and it is even within the memory of many now living, that 
this was the ease. Amongst the many objections which were 
then raised against them, and called for their removal, was 
that of the owners not always keeping them in proper repair, 
uud allowing them to lip blown down 8n the heads of the 
people. Besides this, those which swung, suspended by 
projecting poles or from hooks, kept up, in windy weather 
especially, a constant grating, creaking, squeaking, and other 
inharmonious and discard suit noises, to the special annoyance 
of strangers sojourning in the neighbourhood.* 

The court of Common Council appointed a committee in the 
same year, to consider the subject of the removal of these 
nuisances, which were ordered henceforth to be fixed to the 
from of the houses, flat against the wall. The spirit of 
improvement did not stop here; the water spouts, which had 
contrived to distribute their contents over tht passengers, 
were removed ; tbe streets were for the first time inscribed at 
tho corners with their names; brass plates were introduced 
on the doors of the gentry, and the numbering of houses 
completed this portion of the great woik of amendment. 

From, this tune the streets wore a different aspect. The 
shops, which before had, for the most part, been little better 
than cribs for storing away goods, and in many instances 
without glass sashes, now adopted them, and exhibited their 
deficient wares. Many of the shopkeepers abandoned their 
signs altogether, while others adopted the, plan suggested by 
Uie authorities, by having their signs painted on boards or 
flat pieces of iron, and muled against the wall. These, in 
their turn, vanished, when the front of the. old wooden pro¬ 
jections decayed; and the signs themselves found their way 
to the old iron shops, or in a fo'w cases were preserved by the 
owners as relies for the gaze of future generations. All that 
has been left to us are a very few' and scattered examples. 

The signs adopted by the tradespeople of London almost 
set at defiance a hope of achieving anything approaching to a 
satisfactory classification. At first Bight, they appear to have 
been selected without reference to the trade or occupation of 
the owner of the house. We find the old sign often retained 

The Whale and tho Grow ; 

The Baser and Hen ; 

„ The Leg and Seven Stars; 

The Axe anil the Bottle; 

The Tun a»d the Lute ; 

Tins Kagle and Child; 

The Shovel and Boot.” 

* Gay, in his Trivia, in reverting to this Subject, says 

“ But when the swinging signs yqv.f ears offend, 

With Breaking noise, then rainy floods impend; 

Roun shall tho kcunel swell with rapid streams, 

And null in muddy torrents to tho Thames. ■’ 

And in Hi direction# to the stranger walking tho streets of 
London,— ' 

, “ If dr&wn by business to a street unknown, 

Lot the sworn porter point thee through tho town; 

Be sure observe the signs, for signs remain 
Like faithful landmarks to the walking train.” 
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by | new tenant selling totally different wares, and sometimes 
a joiht occupation of different callings, as in the case of Isaac 
Ws^on, who sold his goods in the shop of another, in Fleet- 
street, at the sign of the “ Harrow.” 

. While some signs were taken from the crest or heraldic 
hearing of the family owning the business, as in the case of 
the “ Grasshopper of the Greshams,” others have a reference 
to that of their patrons, as in the ease of William Seres, a 
bookseller, in 1566, in St, Paul's'Churchyard, who lived at 
the sign of the “ Hedgehog," the badge mi his patron, Sir 
flenry Sidney. The crests of various noble families are con¬ 
stantly mot with, as, for instance, the “ Eagle aud Child ” of 
the Stanleys, in several parts of Westminster, as well as in 
the city; and a still more common practice of adopting the 
entire arms or supporters of the different companies owning 
the property, or to which the tradesman belonged, and which 
accounts for the constant recurrence.of the “ Three Tuns ” of 
the vintners. The “ Queens’ Heads,” which form the crest 
of the mercers and others, are still found in stone inserted iu 
the brickwork in many parts of the city. 

In the investigation of this subject it is curious to remark 
upon the little assistance there is to be obtained by the most 
careful examination of engravings anil drawings of that period. 
In many cases the signs were either omitted altogether, or so 
carelessly drawn, as rather tm mislead than guide us in our 
researches ; amongst other channels for information, aud hot 
the. least valuable, will bo found in the tradesmen’s tokens, 
the subject on tho obverse being mostly chosen from the 
sign of the house from which they wore issued. The majority 
of these interesting evidences emanated from inns, coffee¬ 
houses, and other places of public resort. A list of several 
hundred tokens relating to London, has been published in an 
admirable work by ,T. Y. Akcnnan.* Another source of 
information is tho titles of books ; but this, of ?onr ,t, relates 
exclusively to the trade of bookselling and stationery Of all 
the motives which induct cl a selection of subjects for signs, 
perhaps, the most singular is that of a play upon the name. 
Wc lind, for example, William Norton, the printer, used 
the rebus of a sweet-william growing out of a tun, with 
the word “Non” upon it. Pelham More, at Moorgate; his 
sigu was a blackamoor's head and sun. John Day, tho 
well-known printer, lived by the Little Conduit in Olieap- 
side, at tho sign of the “ Resurrection,” and which represented 
a boy being aroused from sleep, the, rising sun, and the 
motto, “Arise, for it is dnye.” The sign^af Grafton; the 
publisher and chronicler, was a branch or graft of a tree grow¬ 
ing in a tun, and which gave rise to a witty remark of his 
rival, John Stowe, who said, in allusion to his chronicle, that 
it was tho noise of empty toi/nrs and unfruitful grajf'tes," to 
which Grafton replied by calling Stowo’s work “ lyes foolishly 
Htom’d together.” Numerous other examples are found in the 
“ Salmon and Bowl” of John Salmon, in Spitalfields, the 
same sign of Mrs. Salmon of the well-known wux-works in 
Pieet Street; the “ Heart ” of Jane Hart, in Southwark ; tho 
“Bell” of John Bell, in Wood Street; the “Key” of Jane 
Keye, in Bloomsbury market, and many others. The book¬ 
sellers often seemed to aim at appropriate signs in reference 
to tho works they sold. Tho sign of the “ Evangelists” often 
occurs. Robert Wyer, in 1527, kept a shop “ in Saynt Mar- 
tyns raryslie, at the sign§ of St. Johan Evangelyste,” and 
perhaps the signs of the most frequent occurrence are those of 
the signs appropriated to the Evangelists, as the “Eagle” of 
St. John, the "Lion” of St. Mark, the "Bull” of St. Luke, 
and the “ Angel" of fit. Matthew. Others, more common, 
have the same reference. Abraham Veal, tho printer, in 
1548, kept a shop “ in Paule's Chayne, at “ John Baptist,” 
and Henry Smytho, at the “IIolj' Trinity," without Temple 
Bar, In 1509, Henry Pepwell kept the “ Trinity,” and Michael 
Lobby the sign of “ Saynte Mychell.” Reynold Wolff at the 

* “ Tradesmen’s Tokens current in London and its Vicinity 
between tho Years 1S48 and 1672, by Jolla Younge Akcrraon, 
Yellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries.” t. R. Smith. 
London, 1849. 


"Brazen Serpent,” Which was supported by a “Fox” and a' 
“ AVolf,” in allusion to his names, and it may be here worthy 
of remark that by his will ho bequeathed his sign to his s.pi 
Robert, a proof of the value of these objects, as well as of the 
estimation in which they were held. In the same locality, 
Gabriel Cawood had for his sign the “Holy Ghost.” Others 
of a more terrestrial conception, and savouring of Romish 
ascendancy, were used, as the "Mitre," “ Crosier,” "Cardinal's 
Cap,” and “ Golden Crohs.” Ifcswghe Singleton dwelt at the 
“ Dobblehood,” in Thames Street; Thomas Racket, at tlio 
“Pope’s Head,” in Lombard Street; aud Julian Notary, tho 
well-known bookseller, kept his shop, as lie tills us by his 
titles, “ Juxta Tempi um-barre, sub intersignio trium region,” 
and another shop in “St Fault's eliircUe yurde, at the west 
(lore, besyde my lonlo of London's.Palayse, at the sign of the 
‘ Three Kings.’ ” These Wore doubtless meant for the three 
kings of Cologne, of which tradition we have other indications 
in London. The sigu of the “Keys” and tho “ Cross Keys” 
aro common, and which may have reference to the keys of St. 
Peter. Bernard Kiutut had his shop between Temple gates, 
at tho sign of tho “ Cross Keys.” The titular saints have also 
contributed subjects, as the “ Wheel of St. Catherine," and the 
“Ricgon of St. George,” as well os these saints themselves. 
“The shyp of folys of the worlde, emprented by me Richard 
Pynson, in Flute Strcte, at tho sygne of the George, 

Mcceccvm. 

Our sliyp lmralevj th the secs broil.;,* 

By tho help of God Almygbt, nail quyollj . 

• At uuker \ve lye within tho rode ; 

But who that lystetli of them lye, 

• In I’lete-slregto shall thorn fyndo truly, 

.At the George in Ricliaide l’ynson’s place; 

Prynter unto the Kyng’s noble Grace.” 

William Middleton, in 1511, who succeeded Pynson, kept 
up tin: same sign, and used, as his rebus, a tun in the middle 
of a shield between two angels. The gridiron of St. Lawrence 
is another example; and we cannot omit tho "Devil” of St. 
Dunstun, which was the sigu of a well-known house iu that 
parish, the resort of tho wits of the last two centuries. In the 
same parish was the “ Little Devil," where the members of 
tlio embryo society of antiquaries were wont to meet, before 
they removed to the “ Mitre,” which is still in existence. 

The sports and pastimes of the people have contributed their 
subjects; for instance, the “Maypole” was to be found iu 
the immediato vicinity of the spots on which they erected 
them, as well as the objects with which they were decorated. 
Robert hnd William Copeland, the former of whom was servant 
to Wynkin de Wsrde, kept a shop, in^filo, at the sign of the 
“ Rose Garland,” in Fleet-street. The old scrivener, “ Iliou 
Waylande, at the signe of tho Blew Garlande,” in the "same 
street. “ Lilies, Violets, Sunflowers, and Marygolds,” were not 
uncommon; while sports in the arena have provided us with 
“Bears, Bulls, and Cocks," without number; as well as the 
“Horn” of the huntsman. The “Falcon” was a favourite 
sign. Wynkin de Wordo set up n press on the fepot now 
occupied by No. 82, Fleet-street, and afterwards by Griffiths, 
“ at tho signe of the Faucon, in Saincte Dunstone’s chureh- 
yarde, in tho west of Londdn, 1505; ” as well as by a succes¬ 
sion ’of printers and publishers, including John Murray, the 
publisher of Byron’s works, and Samuel Highly, the well- 
known medical bookseller of our time.. The court at the 
side of the house still goes by the name of this sign. John 
Harrison, who published tho first edition of “ Venus and 
Adonis,” and “Rape of Lucreee," dwelt at the sign of the 
“White Greyhound;” and the first edition of Richard II. 
was printed at the eign of the “ Fox,” The celestial bodies 
furnished subjects; “ Suns, Moons, and Stars ” were intermi¬ 
nable. Wynkin de Worde, “at the signe of the Sonne.” 
Richard Tottel and Richard Pynson both livi il at the “Hande 
and Starre,” Which is the house now-occupied hy Butter worth, 
the polisher} tho site of theif printing-office being now occu¬ 
pied by IRtk’e coffee-house. At the "Star,” on Snow-hill, 
■at the Souse of his friend Mr. Strudwick, John Banyan died, 
in 1888. 
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JAMES 

Jambs Wat! was born at Greenock, on tie 10th of January, 

, 1734 . His great-grandfather owned a small estate in Aber¬ 
deenshire ; but having joined in Montrose's insurrection, he 
was killed in battle, leaving an infant son to be brought up by 
relatives. When the orphan child grew to manhood; he 
showed great capacity for mathematical pursuits, and.followed 
the profession of a teacher of mathematics in Greenock, where 
he died at the age of ninety-one. Two sons survived him : 
the elder, John, adopted his father’s profession, to which he 
added that of a surveyor, and was much employed in Ayr and 
Glasgow, but died a few years after his father; the younger, 
James, was a block-maker and ship-chandler in Greenock, 
engaging occasionally also in ship and house building and 
general trading. He was an active and enterprising man, 
vmuch esteemed by his fellow citizens, who chose him to fill 
some of the municipal posts of honour. Latterly, however, 
his concerns did not prosper—perhaps" he had too many trades 
—and he retired from business with reduced means and 
impaired faculties, some years before the close of his life. 
His family consisted of two sons—James, the subject of our 
sketch, and John, who was drowned at sea in his twenty-third 
year. Of the mother, Agnes Muirhead, little is known, 
farther than that she belonged to a respectable family, so that 
we have not the means of discovering whether this case affords 
confirmation or the reverse of the assertion so often made, 
that the mothers of great men are almost always found to be 
persons of superior mental endowments. 

When a child, James Watt’s health was so delicate, that 
his school education was much interrupted. His mother 
taught him reading, his father writing and arithmetic. As is 
often the case with children compelled by ill health to a 
sedentary life, he became an incessant reader, and likewise 
formed habits of reflection far beyond his years. Some anec¬ 
dotes of his childhood, which have been preserved, show how 
early the peculiar bent of his genius developed itself.- A 
gentleman one day calling upon his father, observed the child 
bending over a marble hearth, with a piece of coloured chalk 
in his hand. “ Mr. Watt,” said he, M you ought to send that 
boy to school, and not allow him to trifle away his time at 
home.” “ Look how my child is employed before you con¬ 
demn,” replied the fether. The gentleman then observed that 
the child had drawn mathematical lines and circles on the 
hearth. He put various questions to the boy, and was 
astonished and gratified with the mixture of intelligence, 
quickness, and simplfrity displayed in his, answers. He was 
then trying to solve T problem ii> geometry Another story 
tcllS how his aunt, Mrs.’ Muirhead, sitting with him ope 
evening at the tea-table, said, “ James, I never saw such an 
idle boy ! Take a book,*or employ yoflrself usefully; for the 
last half-hour you have not spoken a word, '.but token off the 
lid of that kettle, and put it on again, holding now a cup and 
now a silver spoon over the steam, watching'how it rises from 
the spout, and catching and counting the drops of water. 
At the same time the boy showed other talents of a very dis¬ 
similar kind. Nobody could tell a story like James Witt. 
His mother once left him in Glasgow,.at the house of a friend, 
and was astonished, on her return, by a request from the lady 
•whose guest he was, to take her son hotne; for, said she. “ I 
cannot stand the degree of excitement he keeps me in : I am 
worn out for want of sleep. Every evening, before ten o'clock, 
our usual hour of retiring to rest, he contrives to engage me 
in conversation, then begins some striking tale, and, whether 
humorous or pathetic, the interest is so overpowering, that 
the family all listen to him with breathless attention, and., 
hour after hour passes unheeded.” This accomplishment he 
retained in an extraordinary degree through life; and thole 
who went into Ms company with the expectation of finding a 
grave, reserved man, absorbed in his own peculiar pursuits, 
were astonished to meet instead, ope of the most genial, 
humorous, and fascinating companions. The lad had a taste 
for all kinds of knowledge, and everything he took up he 


WATT. 

studied with characteristic enthusiasm. On the banks of 
Loch Lomond, whither he was often-sent for health, botany 
and the traditional lore of the neighbourhood were his delight. 
At- home, chemistry, and natural philosophy in various 
branches, with medicine, surgery, and mechanical contri¬ 
vances, filled up his busy hours. 

At the age of eighteen he went to London, to learn the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker; but in little 
more than a year was compelled, by ill health, to return home. 
The two following years he spent under the paternal roof or 
in visits to his mother’s relatives in Glasgow. He was not idle, 
however, hut diligently occupied in perfecting himself in his 
business. In 1757, he determined to settle in Glasgow, but 
some of the trade's corpqrations stood on their privileges, and 
would give no place to the new comer. In this dilemma, the 
professors of the university kindly came to his relief, and 
naming him mathematical instrument maker to the university, 
gave him apartments within their premises, in which to carry 
on his'business. The University of Glasgow could then boast 
of Adr.m Smith, Robert Simson, Hr. Black, and Dr. Hick, 
and it may be inferred that the person who could nt twenty- 
one secure their zealous aid, must have given no doubtful 
indications of ability. Here Watt formed a lasting friendship 
with Hr. Black, and about the same time commenced his 
friendship with Robison, who was then a student at Glas¬ 
gow, and afterwards professor of natural philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. The intelligent young instrument 
maker’s shop became a favourite resort with the choice spirits 
of the place, in which to discuss all curious questions in 
science, art, or literature. “ Whenever any puzzle came in 
the way of Its students,” says Robison, “ we went to Mr. 
Watt. He needed only to be prompted; for everything 
became to him the beginning of a new and serious study, and 
we knew that he would not quit it till he had either discovered 
its insignificancy, or made something of it. He learnt the 
German language in order. to peruse Leopold's * Theutrum 
Macliinarum.’ So did I, to know what he was about. Similar 
reasons made us both learn the Italian language. When to 
his superiority of knowledge is added the naive simplicity and 
candour of Mr. Watt'S character, it is no Wonder that the 
attachment of his acquaintances was strong! 1 I have seen 
something of tljf world, and I ath obliged to say I never saw- 
such another instance of general .and cordial attachment to a 
person whom all acknowledged to be their superior. But this 
superiority was concealed under the most amiable candour, 
and a liberal allowance of merit to every man.” Hero is an 
instructive picture. A young tradesman, most, diligent in his 
workshop labours, yet finding time to learn foreign languages, 
and acquire so much general information as to bo the superior 
companion of men, whose’lives were spent in intellectual 
pursuits. And how charming, Wo, .rife modalty and candour 
which accompanied his great attainments, This is the crown¬ 
ing grace of all. 

In 1763, he left the college, and opened a shop in the town, 
previously to his marriage with hia cousin, Miss Miller. The 
steam engine had b?en a frequent subject of conversation with 
his frie&d Mr. Robison, who had suggested the possibility of 
applying steam power in moving wheel carriages. In the year 
1761 or 1702, Watt had tried some experiments on the force of 
steam in a Papin’s digester, but it was not until the winter of 
1763-4 that the incident occurred which led to hfs great dis¬ 
covery. The history of this event had better be given in rite 
words of his son, taken from the memoir of his father, fur¬ 
nished by him to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A working 
model of a steam-engine, upon Newoqmen’s construction, had 
been sent him for repair by Anderson, professor of 
philosophy. “ When he had repaired it and set it to Week, 
he found that the boiler, though large in -proportion to the 
cylinder, was barely sufficient to supply it with steam for 
a few strokes per minute) and that a great, quantity of injec¬ 
tion water was required, though it vu hut slightly loaded by 
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the pump attached to it. It soon occurred to him that the ascertained from experiments made with boilers of various 

cause lay in the little cylinder (two inches diameter, six constructions, that Jhe evaporation of boiling water is neither 

inches'stroke), exposing a greater surface to condense the in proportion to the evaporating surface nor to the quantity of 

steam then the cylinders of larger engines did, in proportion water, as had been supposed, but to the heat that enters it, 

tp their respective contents. By shortening the column of and that the latter depends chiefly on the quantity of surface 

water in the pump, less steam and less injection water were exposed to the action of the fire. He likewise determined the 

required, and the model worked at a proper speed. Thus the weight of coal required for the evaporation of any given quon- 
purpose for which at was put into his hands was accomplished, tity of water. -Being convinced that there existed a great 

and with this mode of accounting for the defect, and this error in the statement which had been previously given of th 



result, most artists would have been satisfied ; bqj the case bulk of water when converted into steam, he proceeded to 

was different with Ms. Watt. He had now become aware of examine that point by experiment, and discovered that water 

a great consumption of steam, and his curiosity was excited to converted into steam of the heat of boiling water was expanded 

a more accurate investigation of the causes, in which he pro- to l',800 times its bulk, or, as a rule for ready calculation, 

Deeded in a truly philosophical manner. The cylinder of his that a cubic inch of water produced a cubic foot of steam, 

small model being of brass, he conceived that less steam He constructed a boiler to he applied to his model, which 

would be condensed by substituting cylinders of some material showed, by inspection, the quantity of water evaporated, and 

which would transmit heat more slowly. He made a larger consequently enabled him to calculate the quuntity of steam 
model, with a cylinder (six inches diameter and one foot used in every Stroke of the engine. This he now proved to be 

stroke) of wood soaked in oil and baked to dryness. He several times the olumf of the cylinder. He also observed 
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that all attempts to improve the vacuum, by throwing in more 
injection water, caused a disproportionate waste of steam; 
anil it occurred to him that the causo of this was the boiling 
of water in vacuo at very low heat (recently determined, by 
Dr. Fuller, to be under 100°), consequently, at greater heats, 
the injection water was converted into steam in the cylinder, 
and resisted the descent of the piston. He now perceived 
clearly, that the great waste of steam proceeded from its being 
chilled and condensed by the coldness of the cylinder before 
it was sufficiently heated to retain it in an elastic state, and 
that, to derive the greatest advantage, the cylinder should 
always be Ttcpt as hot os the steam which entered it; and 
that when the steam .was condensed, it should be cooled down 
to 100 u , or iower, in order to make the vacuum complete. 
Early in 17<>5 the fortunate thought occurred to him of accom¬ 
plishing this by condensing the .steam in a separate vessel, 
exhausted of air, and kept cool by injection, between which 
•* and the cylinder a communication was to be opened every 
time steam was to be condensed, while the cylinder itself was 
to he kept constantly hot. No sooner had this occurred to 
him than the moans of effecting it presented themselves in 
rapid succession. A model was constructed, and the experi¬ 
ments made with it placed the correctness of the theory, and 
the advantages of the invention, beyond the reach of doubt. 

In the course of these trials lie was ntuth struck by the 
great heat communicated to the injection water liy a small 
quantity of steam, and he proceeded by a very simpje ex¬ 
periment to satisfy himself upon that subject, when ho 
discovered that water converted into steam will heat about 
six times its own weight of water at 17" or 48" to 212. lie 
• mentioned this extraordinary fact to Dr. Black, who then 
explained to him his doctrine of latent heat, to the support of 
which Mr. Watt had afterwards the satisfaction of con¬ 
tributing his experiments. From some of these he was led to 
suppose the latent heat of steam to be above 1,000“, but lie 
afterwards considered 900“ a more accurate determination. 
From others he deduced,the important conclusion that the 
sum of the latent and sensible heat of steam, at different tem¬ 
peratures, is a constant quantity, the latent beat increasing as 
the sensible heat diminishes, or, in other words, that a given 
weight of water in the state of steam contains nearly the same 
quantity of heat, whatever may bo the bulk or density of the 
steam. 

The invention now complete, the next consideration was 
how to obtain funds to execute it on a laigc scale. At length 
Mr. Watt applied to Dr. Roebuck, of the Canon Ironworks, 
and a partnership was formed, by the term* of which Dr. 
Roebuck was to receive two-thirds of the profits of the 
improvement. A large steam-engine was then constructed by 
Mr. Watt, at Kiimeill, near Borrowslouness, Dr. Roebuck’s 
residence; the trials witli which realised their most sanguine 
anticipations. Soon after, however, Dr. Roebuck's circum¬ 
stances became embarrassed, and this, along with Mr. Watt’s 
engineering engagements, delayed tor some time the introduc¬ 
tion of Ins discovery to the public, 

A patent was obtained for it in 17<>*•>, but for some years 
nothing further was done in regard to it. In the meantime 
Watt had relinquished hi* business of mathematical instru¬ 
ment. maker, unit adopted that of civil engineer. In 17 f >7, he. 
made a survey for a canal of junction between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde, by what wna culled the Lomond passage, 
but the lull lux it was lost in Parliament, lie surveyed and 
superintended the making nt the MuttUand Canal. For the 
Cnuitn and Caledonian Canals, also, surveys were made by 
him at liiiiereiu titties; the former was executed several years 
afterwards by Mr. Ronnie, and the latter by Mr. Telford, on 
a much larg r scale .than was originally intended. He was 
oil.ployed likewise, in improving the harbours of Ayr, Port 
Glasgow, and Urecnoik, in deoptmtq, awl improving for 
navigable purposes the Clyde and o.,hor rivers, in building 
bridges ., t Hamilton and Rutherglen, and other works'of 
public utility. While engaged in one of his surveys, in the 
end of i 77", r. c"ived the afflictive intelligence of Uio death 
of his wile, who left him a sou and daughter. 


Not long after, Mr. Boulton, of Soho Foundry, near Bir¬ 
mingham, a man of great intelligence and enterprises, and 
possessing large capital, bought Dr. Roebuck’s interest in the 
steam-engine patent, and took the inventor into partnewhip— 
a connexion fortunate for tho parties’ immediately concerned, 
and most important in the history of the world’s material 
progress. Watt now removed 'to England, and obtaining ah. 
extension of the term of his patent to twenty-five years, the 
making of steam-engines was commenced at Soho by the firm 
of Boulton and Watt. About thig time he entered into a 
se'eond marriage, with Miss M’Gregor, the daughter of an old 
Glasgow friend, and in her we are told he found “ a zealous 
and able coadjutor.” 

The engines made at Hoho were at first only used for 
mining purposes. They were soon introduced into Cornwall, 
and found of the greatest value. The saving in fuel amounted 
“ to three-fourths of the quantity consumed by those of tho 
best construction previously in use.” The patentees were 
entitled to a third of this saving. Many attempts, however, 
were made to defraud litem of their dues, as well as to pirate 
Watt’s inventions. From 1792 to 1799, they went engaged in 
vexatious law-suits in defence of their rights. Watt jocularly 
writes to his friend, Dr. Black:—“ Wo have been so beset 
with plagiaries, that if I had not a very good memory of my 
doing it, their impudent assertions would lead me to doubt 
whether I was the author of any improvements in the steam- 
engine, and the ill-will of those we had most essentially 
served, whether suqh improvements have not been highly pre¬ 
judicial to the commonwealth.” All the proceedings ter¬ 
minated in the full confirmation of Watt’s claims. During 
these years enterprising men were engaged in various quarters 
i~. attempting to adapt the steam-engine to water conveyances. 
Long before Watt's time, indeed, the practicability of em¬ 
ploying stcain power in navigation had been frequently sug¬ 
gested. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, both 
Havary and l’apin indicated the possibility of some such use 
being made of their engines. In 1730, Dr. John Allen 
11 proposed to give motion to vessels by forcibly ejecting a 
stream of water or current of air from their stern and seven 
years ui'tei, Jonathan Hulls published an account of a steam¬ 
boat invented by him. ‘‘In 1757, the celebrated Daniel 
fy.rn >ulli, in an essay which obtained a prize from the 
Academy of Si ienecs, after demonstrating the effects id many 
nicehaiii' .il contrivances which might ho substituted for ours 
in moving vessels, suggests paddle-wheels moved by steam 
power oi the force Of gunpowder.” About seventeen years 
later, experiment* with stoam^hoats were made on the Seme 
by the Comte d’Anxiron, tinder the auspices of a company 
formed for the purpose. They failed, and a year or .two after 
were repeated by M. J, L. l’^ricu, with improved machine y, 
but not much success. All similar attempts showed the same 
results, till Watt’s engine, with its wonderful power of uni. 
v i i sal adaptation, was brought into u»o. 

Tim first really successful steam-boat experiment was made 
in D.ilsiviutim Lake, Dumfriesshire, in October, 1788, by Mr.' 
Miller, of 1 laDwiuton This gentleman had been experiment¬ 
ing for some time on the Cost mode of impelling vessels by the 
power of men anil of horses applied to the paddle-wheels. 
The idea of using steam power he owed to tho tutor of his 
family, Mr, Taylor.. The difficulty was, how to apply the 
engine to the bout, and Mr. Symington, an engineer, who was 
at, that time endeavouring to adapt the steam-engine to wheel 
carriages, was consulted. By the joint exertions of the three, 
a plau was formed, and a twin or double pleasure boat built 
with thi^i nginc in a strong oak frame placed on one side, tho 
boiler on the opposite side, anil the paddle-wheels in tho 
middle. The success of the experiment was complete, and 
the boat went at the rate of five miles an hour. Mr. Miller 
had u larger boat built soon after, which was tried in the 
presence of many spectators; but unfortunately the paddle- 
wheels broke. A second trial was made with stronger wheels, 
on the '20th of December, 17,19, when it was found that the 
vessel sailed at the speed of seven miles an hour. 

In 189), Mr. Symington was employed by Lord Dun das to 
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make ,a tug boat for dragging vessolB on tho canal. The 
Charlotte pun®#«*wa» accordingly constructed, which “took 
in .drag,” jays Mr. Symington, “ two loaded vessels, each 
.upwards of seventy tons burden, and with great ease carried 
them through the long reach of the Forth and Clyde Canal to 
Port Dundas, a distance" of nineteen miles and a half in six 
hours, although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze 
right ahead.” Its use was relinquished from an opinion, held 
by some of the canal proprietors, that tho paddle wheels 
injured the banks of the canal. 

A year or two after, Symington was visited by an American, 
Mr. Fulton, who had been engaged in steam-boat experiments 
on the Seine, under the patronage of Mr. Livingstone, the 
American chancellor. Symington took him on board the 
Charlotte Dundas, had it put into motion, and furnished him 
with all the information he desired. Fulton then ordered an 
engine of Boulton and Watt, it is said under an assumed 
name, had it conveyed to America, and, in 1X07, tho Clermont 
with the Solio engine was launched in the Hudson river, to 
Sail between New York and Albany- -the first American 
steamer, and the first steam ship anywhere, regularly employed 
for commercial purposes. The Americans have also the credit 
of being the first to venture on deep sea navigation "in steamers; 
this bold feat—as it was then accounted—being accomplished 
by Mr. Stevens of Hoboken, who had his vessel taken from 
the Hudson to tho Delaware by sea. 

In 181A the Cornet, a vessel of about twenty-five tons, was 
built nt Port Glasgow, by order of Mr. Henry Bell, and was 
the first steam passage ship in Britain. It plied on the Frith 
of Forth. By and bye, others were started, and such sea 
voyages as between Great BrifSin and Ireland, and from Leith 
to London, or Glasgow to Liverpool, were ventured upon. 

The next great advance in steam navigation was made by 
Mr. Napier, by whose means a regular steam communication 
was established between Greenock and Belfast, and to him 
is due the praise also of getting post-office steam packets 
Tstablisluid. In 1822, the “ James Watt” steam vessel w as 
built, to ply between Leith and London. “ With the excep¬ 
tion of the low proportion of its power to its tonnage,” says 
the historian of steam navigation in the Kneyclopa-diu Britan- 
nica, “ the ‘ James Watt’ possesses almost all the qualities 
of the most improved vessels of the present day.” In 182G, 
the “ United Kingdom ” was built, the first of the Leviathan 
class of steamers; and, in 1838, notwithstanding the outcry 
as to its impracticability, regular steam communication across 
the Atlantic was established, thus bringing the old and new 
worlds into dose neighbourhood. 

It is time to return from this digression to Watt's personal 
history. lie had been peculiarly happy in the choice of .& 
partner, foT Mr. Boulton, in the most judicious manner, took 
all the cares of business on himself, so as to leave Watt free to 
devote all the energies of Iris inventive mind to the advance¬ 
ment of science and the useful arts. The application of the 
powers of steam to give a rotary motion to mills, occupied 
much of his attcution. After various unsuccessful attempts, 
lie was induced “ to turn his thoughts to the adaptation of 
the reciprocating motion to tho production of a continued 
regular rotary one. This he accomplished by a series of 
improvements, the exclusive property of which he secured by 
successive patents in the years 1781, 1782, 178t, and 1785; 
including, among other inventions, tho rotary motion of the 
sun and planet wheels, the expansive principle, the double 
engine, the parallel motnm, and the smokeless furnace. The 
application of the centrifugal regulating force of the t/orurnor 
gave the-finishing stroke to the machine.”* Thus perfected, 
how truly is it found to justify Lord Jeffrey’s remarks, that it 
“ has increased indefinitely tho mass of human comforts and 
enjoyments, and rendered cheap and accessible all over the 
world the materials of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limitscan be.&ssigned, completed the dominion of mind over 
the most refractory qualities of matter, and laid, a sure faun* 
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dation for all those future miracles of mechanic power, which 
arc to aid and reward the labours of after generations.” 

In 1780, Watt invented a machine for copying letters and 
drawings; and in the winter of 1 784 contrived an apparatus 
for heating the room in which he wrote by steam. In 17S6, 
he and Mr. Boulton went to Parks, by invitation of the French 
government, to suggest improvements in the mode of raising 
water at Marly. While there, Berthollet communicated to 
him his discovery of the bleaching properties of chlorine. On 
his return, Watt informed his father-in-law of the process, 
and under his direction it was successfully tried at Mr. 
M’Gregor’s bleach-field, near Glasgow. The introduction 
of this valuable improvement into Britain must, therefore, 
bo numbered amongst the many benefits bestowed upon it 
by means of this great man. 

From early youth he had been fond of chemical studies, and 
in this department, likewise, be was destined to be a success¬ 
ful inquirer. In a letter, written to Dr. Priestley, on the 28th 
of April, 178.'!, ho announces his hypothesis as to the compo¬ 
sition of water, to which he hud been led by some of Priestley’s 
experiments. Cavendish, as is well known, came to similar 
conclusions about the same time, and veriiied them by experi¬ 
ment. We do not enter on the vexed question as to whom the 
honour rightly belongs of being considered the discoverer of 
the composition of water, “ the greatest and most prolific dis¬ 
covery,” says M. Arago, “ of modern chemistry but it is 
certain that Watt did not borrow hit theory from any other 
person. 

On tho expiration of his patent, in 1800, ho retired from 
business, with abundant wealth, full of years, and loaded with 
honours, an active, prosperous, cheerful old man. But even 
he had to feel, that in his best estate “ man walks in a vain 
slidw.” Death entered his family and snatched from the 
affectionate parent the dearly-cherished youngest son. Gre¬ 
gory Watt, who had, with his elder brother, succeeded to his 
father's business, was a young man of high mental endow¬ 
ments, distinguished attainments, and brightest promise, 
when disease and death came to withdraw him from all 
earthly occupations. It was a sore stroke to tiro aged father, 
..nd reads a salutary lesson to all. 

Although no longer in business, Watt was still busily and 
usefully employed. Having been applied to by a Glasgow 
company for advice as to the conveyance, of water across the 0 
river from a well which afforded a natural filter, he proposed 
to lay across the bed of tho river a flexible main with ball and 
socket joints," the idea of which was suggested to him by a 
lobster’s tail; anti some time after it was effected with entire 
success. 

Ho paid his last visit to Scotland in 18f7, when Iris friends 
were delighted to find him active and cheerful as ever. 
The next year Mr. Watt invented a machine for copying 
pieces of sculpture. Though never finished, several specimens 
were executed by it, which he distributed amongst his friends 
as “ the work of a young artist just entering his eighty-third 
year.” 

liavly in 18 li), symptoms of declining health alarmed his 
friends, and on the 25th of August his long and useful life 
closed, at Mr. Watt’s own residence, Iloathfield, in Stafford¬ 
shire. His health had been delicate from childhood, and 
during a large portion of his life he suffered greatly from 
headache j yet, notwithstanding his incessant labours, he 
lived to sec his eighty-fourth year. No doubt the simplicity 
and temperance of his habits tended to counteract the natural * 
debility of his constitution. In life many honours had been 
bestowed upon him. He was a member of thb Royal Societies 
both of London and Edinburgh, and a corresponding member 
of the Batavian Society. The University of Glasgow bestowed 
on him the honorary degree of LL.Dj in 180U, and he was one 
of the foreign members of the National- Institute of France. 
After death, filial affection and public gratitude awarded him 
such homage as monuments and statues cun give.. A marble, 
statue, by CJjarttrey, rests on liis tomb; another, by the same 
artist, Was presented by Ids soil to the University of Glasgow; 
and, for better, ,£3,«0 was expended by the younger Watt 
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in a handsome building for a library in hia father's native 
town, in which the inhabitants have placed a statue of their 
distinguished townsman. Every one who has visited West¬ 
minster Abbey will remember the colossal statue of Watt, 
also the work of Chantrey, which stands there, bearing an 
inscription from the pen of Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Watt was no less beloved for his private virtues than 
respected for his public services. He is another instance, 


added to the many already on record, of greatness and 
anjiablcness combined,—of a man withjntellofflt sufficient to 
conceive and execute the greatest designs, and this plain, 
practical good sense and good temper which give security to 
friendship and happiness to all around. He claimed no right 
of genius to infringe the laws of sociai life, and indulge his 
own whims at the expense of the feelings and convenience of 
others. 


THE SACKED IBIS. 


Tjis ancient Egyptians rendered divine honours to the Ims. vercr; and different ancient authora after Herodotus,—Cicero.in 
They religiously pre served it in their temples, and esteemed it his “ Nature of the Gods,” Pomponius in his “ History of the 
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as the incarnation of deity. They attributed to it the must 
exalted virtue, associated it with the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris, recognised in it the guardian of the land, and made it 
the otjject of idolatrous service at all their solemn banquets. 
The priestq of Hcrmopolis preserved in their temple an ibis, 
which was said to be immortal. The reason for worshiping 
this peculiar bird Was that it had rendered great services, true 
or supposed, to tho land ef Egypt; so it was reared, with the 
tenderest solicitude, wandered unmolested through their towns, 
and he who killed an ibis, though inadvertently, was punished 
with death. y f 

Herodotus tells us, that the ibis saved Egypt from the in-. 
vasion of a host of winged serpents, and that in consequence, 
the Egyptians entcu.-.'ncd a g’.mt veneration for their deli- 


Universe,” and others,—relate the same story. It was com¬ 
monly believed that the ibis not only killed but devoured the 
serpents, and as these fiery flying creatures were deadly foes to 
man, the bird who became their enemy was tho friend of man, 
more than a friend—a guardian—a god. 

Other reasons which may have given rise to the honours 
anciently bestowed upon the ibis, have been suggested in 
modern times. The bird inhabiting the borders of the Nile 
would become associated with diet sacred river. The inun¬ 
dations of that stream, Which fertilised the surrounding dis¬ 
trict* and secured plentiful harvests, was, and still is, one of 
tho greatest blessings of the land; and in those distent times, 
when to map's untutored intellect ail waa godlike or God, rite 
bird whuch found its home near the fructifying river, may 
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havabeen regarded a» the guardian of the stream, and so; the 
benefactor of the cou^ry. As to the story of the winged 
serpents there is nothing, it was formerly argued, in the 
habits, the conformation, or the , r p#pensities of the ibis, to 
warrant its acceptance and belief, and by many, the narrative 
of Herodotus is regarded as a fable; but fable or not, the thing 



MUMMY OF TUB MTITUH IEI6. 

was once devoutly believed, and so great was Egyptian vene¬ 
ration for the bird, that when an alien army besieged an 
Egyptian city, the inhabitants durst not resist them, because 
in their company an ibis was seen. 

In our own time, antiquarian research has discovered many 
curious remains of this holy bird of the Egyptians. Perfect 
specimens of the ibis have been found in the catacombs of 


cloth arranged like trellis-work; in the interior the birds axe 
always disposed in one form, being closely packed together, 
strongly impregnated with bitumen j and the bird, with its linen 
covering, is then enclosed in an earthen pot, of a peculiar 
shape, tapering towards the lower extremity. The opening of 



BAllTHEN PITCHER CONTAINING THE MUMMY Or THE 
EGYPTIAN IBIS. 

the pot is covered with an earthen lid, hermetically sealed. 

In the catacombs,of Memphiij there is a large collection of 
these mummies, systematically arranged, one above the other; 
the place is called the Bird-pit, and some very interesting m 
specimen* have been brought to Europe, 



Egfypt. Very many mummies in a state of preservation 
have been found at Saceara, Memphis, and Thebes, for the 
old Egyptians were careful to preserve from corruption even 
the dead bodies of these birds. The mummies are remark¬ 
able for the attention which has evidently been bestowed 
upon them. Their exterior is composed of fillets of linen- 


The general characteristics of the ibis are: a long beak, 
bent, almost square at the base, but round and obtuse at the 
point; the nostrils are small, and situated very near the com¬ 
mencement ofrthe beak ; the head and upper part of the neck 
black, and devoid of plumage; the legs are long and slender, 
and the daws very remarkable in appearance. There is a 
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great variety of specie*, common to different countries, which 
possess the same characteristics as the ibis, but it has been 
doubted whether the bird which the Egyptians worshipped as 
divine is really known at tho present day. 

Tho inquiries of the learned have, however, satisfactorily 
answered the question. The researches of Savigny and Cuvier 
were not without result. The catacombs of Thebes and 
Memphis have disclosed the secret. The mummies, which 
long ago were so carefully prepared by the wise men of Egypt, 
have afforded the means of ascertaining the nature of the 
deified bird. Jt appears that there are two Species, perfectly 
distinguished irom one another. They are those which orni¬ 
thologists designate under the names of the white ibis (ibis 
religiosa) and the black or green ibis (ibis faleinella). , 

The white ibis, or sacred ibis, has a full robust body, tho 
head and neck denuded of feathers, the tail short. The general 
plumage is clear, spotless white, with the exception of the 
tips of the quill-feathers, which arc generally black, reflecting 
a bright violet or green. Travellers have observed this species 
on the banks of the Nile, and it is identical with the white 
ibis represented in old Egyptian sculptures and found in 
Egyptian tombs. 

The black or green ibis is of a black plumage, which reflects 
in certain lights a green Or violet colour. This bird is found 
in Europe, India, and the United States. It received, as 
well as the Rawed ibis, divine honours, but is less frequently 
found among the mummies. 

The ibis dwells in society. They are found in flocks of six 
or eight; the flocks of the black ibis sometimes exceed thirty 
or forty. The parent tfirds carefully build the nest for the 
young, and rear the little ones with the utmost solicitude, so 
that poets have celelnated them as models of tenderness and 
fidelity, whoso love is only destroyed by death. Their habits 
are peaceable and affectionate. In youth the neck is partially 
covered with down or small leathers of a blackish tint, whic h 
fall off' when the plumage is mature, leaving the head and 
nock bare, which, with the beak and feet, arc; of a decidedly 
black colour. 


Bruce was the first who broke through the popular error* 
respecting the ibis, and made it quitq^clear to all, that the 
true sacred ibis, such as was of old Worshipped in Egypt,— 
auch as is still found in Mb mummy-pitchers, represented in 
the pictures 'dissevered at Herculaneum, and sculptured,.on 
ancient, medals and vases,—was no other than the bird known 
by the name of Abou-IIannes, or Father John, of modern 
Egypt.. Speaking of two mummies taken from the pits of 
Saocara, Cuvier says ;—“ On carefully exposing them, we 
perceived that the bones of the embalmed bird were much 
smaller than thoso of the tantalus ibis of Linnaeus ; that 
they did not much exceed those of the curlew in size; that its 
beak resembled that of the latter, being only a little shorter 
in proportion to its thickness, and not at all like that of the 
tantalus; and lastly, that its plumage was white, with the 
quills marked with black, as tho ancients have described it. 
We found, after soino inquiries, that the mummies of the ibis 
which had been opened before by different naturalists were 
similar to ours.” 

It seems that the errors oneo prevalent regarding the ibis 
arose from that strange old story of Herodotus about the bird’s 
devouring f^ing serpents. It was thought that a bird which 
could do this must be strong and powerful, and armed with a 
large beak; and naturalists therefore sought for the bird 
among such as possessed these characteristics. Cuvier, 
without arguing the truth of the story, says :—“ Positive 
proofs, such as descriptions, figures, and mummies, ought to 
preponderate al ways o.\ er accounts of habits too often imagined 
without any other motive than to justify the different worships 
rendered to animals.” “It might,” he says, “bo added, that, 
the serpents from which the ibis delivered Egypt are represented 
to us as very venomous, but, not as very large. I have even 
obtained direct proofs that the birds preserved as mummies, 
and which have had a beak prusiscly similar to that of our 
bird, were true serpent-eaters; for I found in one of their 
mummies the still undigested remains of the skin and scales 
of serpents, which I have deposited in our uimlomical 
galleries.” 


T1IE SCHOOL OF L1FE.--BY ANNA MARY IIOWITT. 

I’ll.U'lES V.— PAST in.* 


It is now a considerable space of time that we must hasten 
over iu our narrative. Leonard became a constant visitor at 
the (laywoods’ little home, and the affection of little Cuthbert 
grew the strongest bond between them. The child, spite of a 
peculiarly affectionate nature, Was passionate, most difficult to 
govern, and of such a sensitive temperament—at times, with 
an occult sense, as it were, showing itself within him by 
strange dreams and instincts—that Lucretia trembled tor his 
health, either physical or mental. With Leonard she took 
earnest Ad deep council. Hi r brother Robert wrote, urging 
that his little son should immediately be placed in some 
■School, where, among boys of his own age, tho morbid and 
unusual developments of the child’s nature should be ground 
off by contact with the realities of life. A public school in the 
city where his friend ltuthertou had been educated, he indi¬ 
cated us the school where, when old enough, (,’uthbcrl should 
be placed. But Lucretia recoiled from such a training for this 
peculiar child. 

Communicating with Mr. Rutlierton during his stay in 
England, and most earnestly (in an interview she had with 
him boforehis return to India) entreating him to influence her 
brother so fur as to defer Cuthbert’s entrance into a public 
school, until at least he. had attained the age of twelve, 
Lucretia obtained a partial compliance with her prayers. 
Cuthbert should remain under his aunt’s roof till be was ten; 
now ho was eight. Those two years should bo most religiously 
employed for good, she determined, and many were her. 

, • 

W * Continued from p. 12, 


earnest conferences on this subject with Leonard, who held 
such singular sway over the child’s mind. And in lier 
schemes, also, for Mary’s education, Lucretia took council 
with her friend. Bui not alone ivus Leonard's inffueime felt 
over Cuthbert, and iu Mary’s Gorman lessons, but his whole 
graceful, poetical, ami artistic nature flowed forth from him 
in warm and vivifying radiations - a fresh interest in life 
had awoke within him, and with it a more natural tone of 
miml. This period of his life was, perhaps, if not the most 
full of strong joy, the most painless. Tho purest and noblest 
friendship bound these friends together, each influencing the 
other for good. And Lucretia's influence, though of a dif¬ 
ferent nature to his upon Mary, herself, or tho child, was even 
a more vital one. It was a keen moral influence. Lueretia’s 
upright mind, unswayed by specious reasoning, struck directly 
to the moral heart of a subject. Unceasingly, also, she sought 
to arouse a spirit of joyful, prayerful activity within poor 
Leonard, whoso misery seemed to have bound him with fetters 
of listlessness and sloth as regarded all creat ive labour. She 
sought to work upon his soul through his moral being. 
Ambition—fame- never entered into her view of Leonard’s 
career. His affections were the lever by which she sought to 
raise up Ids dormant energy. 

• To her influence, especially, may bo attributed Leonard’s 
resolve to spend several years abroad. It was a real sacrifice 
to Lucretia the loss of liis (society, hut she speeded him forth 
wit!tout one selfish regret. And tho cheerful tone of hfe letter* 
—the eager joy in the great works of great men, who until 
then had been to him mere words and misty dreams—wag a 
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four-fold reward for any pain aha herself had endured. It was 
evident to her, that T yrard’s artist soul had ascended into a 
peculiarly elevated region of thought and feeling. 


Two years or more had elapsed from the time of Leonard’s 
departure, when a couple of pictures excited an unusual 
degree of attention in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
They were hung side by side, and being the works of men 
whoso names were new to the public at large, and each 
possessing in its way a marked character, were always sur¬ 
rounded by a throng of critics,, admirers, and cavillers. The 
larger of the two pictures contained many figures, and possessed 
a strangely weird spirit, which instantly arrested the attention. 
Heavy dim tempest-clouds, with lurid reflections in them, wore 
rolling up athwart a brilliant sunset sky—a sky so translucent, 
that the eye, penetrating through the jagged fissures of the 
storm-clouds, felt as though it might pierce to the very gates 
of heaven. A switch of ocean, reflecting the dusky shadows 
of the storm and the dying radiance of the heavens, boiled up 
against a rocky shore. Upon a promontory, jutting forth into 
this panting ocean, amid sea-grasses and sea-blossoms, bent 
and torn by the sudden tempest falling upon the world, lay 
the dead body of a beautif ul and young man. His peaceful 
white face was turned full towards the shy — a livid shadow 
falling upon it from the tempestuous clouds. The face was 
as the face of Christ in its look of a deep love, unutterable ; 
no stamp of pain was upon his mouth ot brow, although blood 
oozed from the breast, staining with clear crimson the broad 
folds of a white tunic, edged with a deep golden border. The 
hands had fallen crosswise over the body ; the sea-flowers and 
grasses bent over him, bedewing the poor, beautiful corpse, with 
their tears. Havens and doves whirled through the sky in 
mad grief. Trees upon a distant cliff bowed themselves before 
the coming sorrow, or stretched forth their huge arms, appeal¬ 
ing to heaven with a mighty agony. Not nature alone 
mourned over the stricken white form, but men also, and 
women and children. Warriors and sages, of godlike mould, 
bowed their heads, mourning and pondering over the great 
misery. One warrior, of especially majestic* mien, with a 
golden shield gleaming as a sun on his broad shoulders, leant 
upon a huge mallet of iron, and gazed inquiringly, with an 
enigmatical look in his stern and solemn eyes, upon the face of 
the slain ; whilst another form of yet more godlike propor¬ 
tions, and wrapt in a violet mantle which fell over golden 
armour, raised his countenance with a sudden and awful joy 
as the astounding tidings of a far-off future are whispered to 
him by two ravens, messengers from All-Father, and who, 
with heavy wings, pm-ed themselves above the silver locks of 
the sage, which wen: confined within a circlet of gold. 

It was the death of Balder,—the God of Loye of the old' 
Scandinavian mythology—gone from the world, where Love and 
Justice, and gods and men, and nature, must mourn the death 
of Balder until his final restoration--when there will be a 
fresh heaven and a fresh earth, and the great harmony of gods 
and men shall be bom. 

The other picture was a striking contrast in composition, 
subject, and colouring. It simply represented Paul and 
Virginia within the depths of their tropical forest. It was the. 
embodiment of the most pure, the most virginal love—yet a 
love of the senses ns v ell as of the soul; it was a burning 
gleam of perfect joy, yet but a gleam—the intenser the more 
transient. The very vividness of the flame cost a shadow afar 
off. Lips pressed to lips—the children stood beneath the 
dim shadows of the heavy fern-like palm-leaves—scarlet and 
aaure passion-flowers springing up from the mossed earth, 
clustering^and entwining with tight tendril clasps; whilst 
moonlight-tinted blossoms of strange fantastic forms, but pure 
as tljp ferows of angels, gleamed down, drooping from the 
verdant^canopy, The children's arms encircled each other 
with a clasp tight as that of the passion-flowers. A flush 
tintld Paul's brow; but Virginia, with her earnest deep eyes, 
was'white as the moonlight blossoms. There seemed a might 


of love and purity, binging the two together, whioh must be 
omnipotent over fate itself; but already the forboding breath 
of a hurricane raised the heavy leaves of the palm—already 
through the tangle of the forest a glimpse of the heavy billows 
of a tempestuous ocean was caught—and a keen observer read 
a spasm upon the lips of Paul. 

Lucretia, and Mary, and little Cuthbert, as well as the rest 
of London, often stood before these pictures. Lambelli and 
Strudwicke, too, and very often Honoria and her friend Agnes 
Singleton. 

“ Is it not really glorious, Agnes,” said Honoria, with her 
peculiar swan-like motion, and with her noble eyes beaming 
with joy, upon one of their visits, “ to be the possessor of these 
two beautiful pictures. How much more glorious, though, to 
have painted them ! I am delighted that J ohn has painted so 
well, and that this, his first picture exhibited, has done him 
such credit. It is lovely, only a little too sweet and senti¬ 
mental to be quite to my taste. John must not grow mawkish. 
There has been enough painting and writing in the world 
about that one phage of love. Love is universal—this is but 
its commonest phase. And he still wants* boldness .and 
strength too, I feel, in many ways : but there is the true stuff 
in him. Oh, it is a joy to think that the hand and mind 
which wrought out this picture have been cultivated and 
developed instead of being left to harden into dulness in a 
turnip-field. Thanks, dear father, for your faith in the poor 
little ‘ Giotto! ’ Yes, it is a great and glorious gift is wealth; 
for uow, besides helping on these two tine young fellows, can 
I cause you, dearest Agnes, great joy through this extra¬ 
ordinary picture of Balder, as you, through your interpre¬ 
tation of the old myth have caused rile great joy. Y'ou must 
always consider this picture to belong as much to you as to 
mo. I feel that it must and will influence you greatly in tho 
writing of the Scandinavian portion of your work on the Univer¬ 
sal Faith, of which you were speaking the other night. This 
is, indeed, conceived iu the largo and broad spirit after which 
we aspire. AVo must know this Leonard Hale, Agnes, when¬ 
ever he returns to England. I fuel that he is one of ‘ the salt 
of the earth ’—a spirit who will do us all good. And his 
influence upon John will be good. He possesses especially that 
largeness of conception which 1 desire to see John possess. 
But, come, Agnes, tho rooms are beginning to fill; and if I 
see any silly fools gazing with stupidity written upon their 
faces, whilst their ignorant tongues dare to cast blame upon 
this beautiful work of aft, I may lose all patieifte, and utter 
some unpleasant truth, which would be as galling to the poor 
wretches as a slap in their silly faces. We will enjoy our 
pictures, Agnos, for a few quiet days- together at the dear 
Hellings.” Saying which, the* beautiful Honoria and her 
friend, the young authoress Agnes Singleton, drove away from 
the exhibition towards one* of the most squalid quarters of 
London, whore Honoria had various beneficent missions to 
accomplish. 

It seemed as though each external success of Leonard 
brought with it on internal woe. The great epochs of life 
often strangely repeat themselves ; and thus was it with 
Leonard. The letters from Lucretia, and the newspapers sent 
by her kind hand announcing her great joy in his picture, and 
the universal response to its excellence, were followed with a 
sharp pain, springing from the old root of his" misery. 

It was at Innsprueh that the sad letter reached him. He was • 
on his way from Italy towards Munich, where he proposed to 
sojourn a few months. Ilis whole soul had sung a ..hallelujah 
for days, as he had journeyed across those marvellous Alps. 
And the tender flowers, and clear green Alpine waters —the 
dim pine forests, and the sublime mountain crags and jagged 
pinnacles crowned with eternal snows, glittering in rainbow 
glory, or veiled with cloud, had bound him with the deepest 
spell of joy which his soul ever knew; and with the joy came 
the impulse of creation, as of old. And now quaint Innaprueh, 
as he entered it from , foe mountain gorges, with foe mistiness 
of twilight gathering over it* fantastic towers sad roofs, had 
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held forth promise of another rich and quaint feast of enjoy¬ 
ment. At Innsprueh also he awaited letters—and of letters at 
the post-office he found a whole packet—the letters announc¬ 
ing the success—another letter, dispatched later, announcing 
the pain. Glancing over the contents of the earlier letters as 
he walked back from the post-office to his inn, the last sad 
epistle remained unopened, till he was sitting, with a combined 
tea and supper spread before him, in a brightly-lighted salle 
of the great hotel. As he read, his cheek went white as ashes, 
and a feintness as of death crept over him. Thus ran the 
letter 

t 

Kentish 7b?e», June. 

Sear Friend,—"Wo have been anxiously waiting news of your 
* receipt of the letters and papers announcing the signal success of 
your beautiful picture. Of our deep joy in this success I have 
. already spoken. But now I write about something more impor¬ 
tant still. Your poor mother, dear Leonard, is very ill; and as 
the powers of her mind seem singularly restored—as so frequently 
you know is the case before the last sublime and awful change 
takes place—aqd as she speaks of you with the most yearning 
affection, we all desire your immediate return. She is in London. 
All particulars I will, dear friend, communicate when we meet. 

I need not urge your most immediate return. To my eyes this 
great change in the poor sufferer is a divine blessing; try, dear 
friend, so to view it. There are deaths, which we all know, arc so 
much less sad than many a life. I need not assure you that all 
that our attention and earnest care can do for your poor mother is 
done. ’ Would that we could send a consoling angel to conduct 
you hither. With the most earnest sympathy, 

Tour’s ever, 

, ■ Lucretia Gaywoou.* 

When Ursula Mordant’s son read these words, her sorely 
tried spirit had passed away from the poor corpse. The 
mist of madness had been cleared away many days since, 
leaving the soul a seer, vigilant, and far-seeing even into 
futurity. Sitting by the pillow of the dying woman, 
Lucretia had glimpses of a.spiritual life so glorious, yot so 
sublime, both revealed in the flickering of intensest beauty 
over the dying countenance, and in the scattered words 
uttered in a voice of soul-thrilling gentleness—that never 
could she refer to these xevelations, even to Leonard, except by 
hint, and then it was with a great shuddering of joy and awe 
seizing upon her frame. “ Leonard! Augustus! we feint 
beneath our “heavy cross—beloved ones, we feint, we fell! 
But lo! the crosses are human wings; we mount—we—!” 
and the head sank, irradiated with a celestial beauty, upon the 
shoulder of Lucretia. 

Ursula Mordant died in one of the great hospitals of the 
metropolis, and was buried in the beflhi-ground attached to 
it. 

Leonard travelled as only those travel when life and death 
are in the scale. Mere death—a death of peace for this poor 
tortured spirit—he did not dread; but the foreboding angel 
within *is breast whispered that more sad things than death 
waited to be revealed; and such foreboding voices are only too 
often the voices of truth. 

Lucretia informed Leonard of Jhe spirit’s release; and gra¬ 
dually, when the broken heart could endure the sadder truth, 
communicated the following details 
Late, one lovely June Evening, she, Mary, and little Cuth- 
bert, were returning from a stroll in the fields, when, beneath 
the hedge of a lane, she perceived in the dusk the figure of a 
woman lying upon the bank. Suddenly foreboding evil, 
’Lucretia sent on quickly Mary with Cuthbert, fearful lest the 
child’s lively imagination should be excited or distressed. 
The woman had evidently feinted, and from her grasping a 
small knife in her hand, and from blood .oozing through her 
dress, Lucretia instantly divined that she had attempted to 
destroy herself. Of course, as always occurs in such --p-s , 
neither Mary encountered a policeman : to send to Lunette's 
wd, nor yet did a policeman's amricusly-dtwired figure eaunter 
up the lane. To Lucretia it appeared age* before any assist¬ 
ance arrived, and to leave the woman she did not mte. -At 


length, a young man, evidently returning from painting in the 
open air, with his sketching materials filing around him, came 
in sight. Lucretia hailed him as a friend in need. Leaving 
his picture and paint-box*behind him, at full speed he set off 
up the lane for help, returning, in an almost incredibly short 
time, with a doctor and a couple of policemen. The woman 
appeared seriously, although not dangerously, to have injured 
herself; but from her strange and incoherent speech upon 
returning to consciousness, her unhappy condition was evident 
to all. She was conveyed to an hospital, attended by Lucretia 
and by our friend John Wetherley, again brought into con¬ 
tact with Ursula Mordant by one of those singular fatalities 
which occur much oftetter in life than the novel-reader is 
willing to grant. John Wetherley, when he called the next 
day upon Lucretia Gaywood, to offer his co-operation with 
her in any way for the alleviation of the poor unfortunate's 
misery, related the circumstance of his having, as a child, 
encountcred a mad woman in the woods above a beautiful old 
place in Nottinghamshire—the Hellings. The discovery made 
by the two, John and Lucretia, that Nottinghamshire was the 
native county of both, became, together with mutual reminis¬ 
cences of the neighbourhood—Clifton Grove, and Wilford, 
and the River Trent—quite a bond of extraordinary sympathy 
between the new acquaintances. And a yet stronger sympathy 
arose when Lucretia discovered, by glancing again at his card, 
the name, having been misread by her at the first moment, 
that he was the painter of the “Paul and Virginia,” the| 
beautiful picture hanging at the side of Leonard’s “ Balder.” 
And John Jhen related various circumstances regarding his 
early history, and spoke of the Pierrpoints’ noble conduct 
towards him, in a manner which altogether charmed 
Lucretia. 

“ I fancy we shall like Mr. Wetherley very much, Mary,” 
said Lucretia; “ and that he would like poor Leonard greatly; 
for he has long been—for years, he says—following in the 
footsteps of the pointer of Balder. ‘ Everywhere have the 
memory and achievements of this clever artist risen up before 
nie like a beacon from afar, urging me on to greater industry 
and success,’ were his words. Nay—is it not strange?—I hove 
promised that they shall meet at our house upon Leonard's 
return. But how strange that insanity should bring about his 
acquaintance with Leonard—how certain spheres seem to 
unito people, however remotely. Poor Leonard must never 
know of this origin of our acquaintance; and in all our inter¬ 
course with Mr. Wetherley let us most scrupulously preserve 
poor Leonard’s incognito. Let us never refer to Leonard as 
having a connexion with Nottingham. And yet I cannot but 
regret concealment.” 

Still greater surprise awaited Lucretia when, upon her visit 
that day to the 'hospital, by the incoherent speech of the 
suffering woman, she discovered her to be the widow of 
Mordant and the mother of Leonard. A great and solemn 
change suddenly showed itself in the dying woman : and 
Lucretia, communicating her knowledge of the truth to 
no one but Mary and Andrew, wrote to Leonard, as we 
have seen. 

How Mrs. Mordant had escaped from the asylum, and how 
she had travelled up to London, always remained a mystery. 
The belief in her son's existence seemed gradually to have 
dawned upon her "mind after poor Leonard’s miserable inter, 
view, and to seek for him through the world had become her 
ruling idea. It was supposed that, in pursuance of this idea, 
she had wandered up to London. There were laid in her 
coffin various scraps of childish paintings of flowers and a 
little needle-book, which she had appeared, in her insanity, to 
have treasured beneath her pillow, forgetting their existence 
in the clearness of vision before her death. John Wetherley, 

-in after years, hearing of this singular circumstance, gave his 
explanation. Little, as he assisted in raisifig th% bleeding 
woman from the bank, did he imagine that his childish draw¬ 
ings and Honoria’s needle-book were concealed amoifg her 
garments. * 
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THE MEDICI FAMILY. 


Without meaning, in the least, to depredate historical faith and empire; darkness everywhere, except in the 
parallels in the abstract, but being decidedly of opinion that churches, where the lights from the altars gleamed on orowds 
they ate by no means sure ground to stand upon when one of old men, and children, and beautiful women, prostrate on 

feels the divine phrensy coming upon him, and la preparing their faces, praying in terror; and the peasan ta on the further 

to utter historical predictions, tre think that the thanks of all Shore of the Bosphorus listening in a wo to the wailing sound 
discoverers of them are eminently due to his present Imperial of the Jfyrfs BVetson, which was wafted across from the 

Majesty the Czar Nicholas, autocrat of all the Bumaa, &c. Sec., doomed city. Constantine, tho last of the emperors, died in' 
tot the striking resemblance which he has created between the a manner worthy of his name and lineage—sword in hand, at 
course of events in European history, in the year 1853, and the head of his followers; and with him perished the western 


European hi&tory in the year 1453. 

In the latter, Constantinople was the capital of an effete 
empire, which had once spread the terror of its arms through, 
out Europe, was implicitly obeyed from the shores of the 
Euxiae to the coast of Gaul, and had been renowned for its 
wealth, luxury, and magnificence. In that year, the luxury, 
the wealth, and magnificence remained*; but the courage, 
genius, and hardihood which made them had departed. Of 
all the vast territories in the east of Europe over which 
Constantine the Great had reigned, his namesake and suc¬ 
cessor had preserved nought, except a small tract of territory 
on the shores of the Hellespont, and a nominal rule over the 
hardy aud intractable tribes who peopled the fertile plains of 
Thrace and Epirus. The Turks had absorbed all tho rest. 
The sultans had fixed their residence at Adrianopie; the 
Ottoman troops, whenever a difficulty arose between the two 
powers, showed themselves on the heights over the Bos¬ 
phorus, and Constantinople trembled. The emperor was con¬ 
stantly begging aid from the sovereigns of western Europe, 
and though often promised it, never by any chance received* 
it. The sultan was perpetually making unreasonable demands 
from him, and charging him with impossible offences, which 
he bore with a meekness befitting his fallen state. Who 
would have thought that this derided, insulted, heartbroken 
man was a descendant and successor of the ancient Ceesars, 
who had ridden over the world, conquering and to conquer, 
who proudly boasted of their mission— 

“ Pareere subjectis et debollarc superb™ ” ? 
that this little strip of ground was all that wag left of 
the great empire which stretched in one unbroken sweep 
from the Occident to the Orient sun, from the Ultima 
Thule to tho gorges of Mount Atlas! that those crumbling 
fortifications and that gorgeous church were built by the 
great Constantine ! that these effeminate, vain, and debauched 
nobles, and this poor, crouching herd of vassals, clients, 
and retainers looked on themselves as filling the place 
of the turbulent populace and conscript fathers of ancient 
Home ! that this decayed and worn-out state was the last link 
between modern Europe and the Europe of antiquity—the 
bridgejicross the mighty chasm of the barbarian invasion and 
the-dazk ages! Add, nevertheless, so it was. Its hour was 
now come, and it was to disappear for ever. • Early in 1453, 
panic reigned at Constantinople; Mahomet II. was about to 
gssail it with a powerful force. In 1853, panic reigns in 
it also; but now it is the Turks who are to be assailed, aud— 
strange retribution 1—it is the head of the Greek church who 
threatens to extinguish their empire. 

ThoparaUel is complete in all but the closing scene; and this 
was a scene of horrors, which wc would fain hope the wisdom 
and humanity of the west will never suffer to be re-enacted,— 
the mounting 'o£;ga tho male inhabitants able to bear arms 
upon tho walls i the hurried repairs of the old and tottering 
towers; the suspension of all business and pleasure; the 
agony of suspense, or the terrible calm of despair, in lordly 
mansions, on which art had lavished all her Bkill and treasure, 
and which for centuries had been adorned by wit and beauty; 


empire. 

Amidst a grifat many in this overthrow who were by no 
means to be regretted, and whose extinction was rather a 
benefit to the world than otherwise, one class was entitled to 
especial sympathy and regret. It would be doing injustice to 
the Greek empire to omit mentioning that it still sheltered a 
large portion of the learning of the ancient world, and that it 
was the only spot in Europe where the language of Demos¬ 
thenes was still the mother tongue of the educated and 
refined, and where the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle were 
still studied and admired. Driven from every other part of 
the continent by the ravages of the barbarians, the arts and 
sciences had taken refuge here, and enjoyed all tho prosperity 
that they could look for in tho dominions of a feeble despot. 

There were still found in Constantinople a large number of 
men who preserved, amidst the prevailing corruption, much of 
the simplicity of an earlier age, and ctoerished the traditions of 
' the academy, despite the loss of the patriotism and love of 
liberty, from which it derived half its lustre. The ancient 
Greek was there spoken in all but its ancient purity. It was 
only amongst the common people, amongst the islanders and 
sailors, that it had been debased by intermixture with bar¬ 
barous dialects; whilst the Latins ,jvere feebly groping their 
way amongst the disputes of the dialecticians, and tho 
mummeries of superstition, many at Constantinople were 
daily and nightly poring over the works of the classic authors. 
This devotion to solid learning was adulterated, no doubt, by 
a great deal of the trifling and finical conceit, which made the 
Athenian sophists contemptible; but still, when compared 
with the pursuits of the western monks, it was cultivation of 
the highest order. 

Most of these men fled precipitately on the fall of the empire. 
Tho Mussulman, conqueror had, or was reputed to have, little 
sympathy with science or art, and their votaries, consequently, 
expected little favour from him, even if the difference of faith 
did not render them obnoxious to his followers. They were 
nearly all past the meridian of life. Their sober, scholarly, 
and-retired pursuits would have ill-fitted them for the rebuffs 
and disappointments of a wandering life in foreign lands, even 
if youth had supplied hope, courage, and vivacity. What 
they wanted was a quiet refuge, where they could Unger out 
to the close of their career, in calm retirement, and forget in 
the study of their books and MSS. their own misfortunes and 
the ruin of their country. This, happily, they-soon found in 
Italy. That unhappy country was then enjoying the only 
gleam of prosperity which has ever shone upon her since the 
fall of Home., She had recovered from the rude shook of the 
barbarian invasion. Tho disordered elements of society had 
gradually assumed shape and organization, and the fifteenth 
century found her divided into a number of independent 
republics, built up and supported by commercial prosperity, 
and in the enjoyment of unexampled liberty and happiness. 
The arts were flourishing to a degree unknown in the rest of 
Europe, and in all the graces of life—wealth, refinement, aud 
cultivation, she held such a proud position, that she might 
still without presumption apply to the Transalpine world the 


the thunder of cannon against the bulwarks which had been epithet of barbarous. 

built to withlland the catapults or bslistse, but not tho huge In these republics, commerce had assumed the place of 
stone balls of the Ottoman artillery; and then the last honour, which, amongst the northerns, was accorded to arms 
fearful night; a breach practicable, and myriads ^of men excliufively. Their proud patricians were not knights or 
watching for the dawn-r-the Turks that they might mount to barons bold, Jiut wealthy merchants, who gradually assumed 
t» assault, and the Greeks that they might perish with their the position of merehaht princes, and distinguished themselves 
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as munificent patrons of learning. The proudest amongst 
those wore the Medici of Florence, who, time out of memory, 
had occupied a high position in the republic, and had filled 
many of its most distinguished offices. The head of tho 
family, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, was 
Giovanni da Medici, who added to his already large store of 
wealth by his eloso attention to business, and secured the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens by his affability 
and moderation. His son Cosmo succeeded him in his 
wealth and dignities. The earlier part of his public career 
was disturbed by sumo of those intestine broils which seem 
inseparable from a popular form of government. He triumphed, 
however, in tho long run over the malice of his enemies, and 
spent the greater part of a long life in uninterrupted tran¬ 
quillity and prosperity. lie had no greater pleasure than the 
encouragement of learning and tho society of learned men; 
mid hi» efforts raised Florence to the proud position of being 
tlic resort of all the wisest, wittiest, and ablest scholars, poets, 
and artists of the day. The study of the ancient classics had 
at this period but just commenced. A few - and a few only— 
of the marvellous productions of ancient genius had been 
dragged to light from the convents and castles, in which they 
had slept since the fall of the empire, but by the exertions of 
Boccacio, who was as famed for his learning as for .his 
humour, tho study of the Greek language hail been intro¬ 
duced into Italy, and during his lifetime had been cultivated 
with success. At his death, however, it fell into neglect, but 
after a short interval was again revived through the exertions 
of Emanuel Ohrysoloras#a noble Greek, who was entrusted 
with several important embassies to Italy, wliiii Constanti¬ 
nople Was threatened by the Turks, and taught it himself at 
Florence aud other cities about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. He left behind him many zealous disciples amongst 
the Italians, who laboured strenuously and with some success, 
to follow up the work which he had begun. But, though 
they kept their attention fi\ed upon iheir work, and ki pt alive 
the interest of the literati in it, it was impossible that they could 
make much progress. The number of works which they had 
the opportunity of examining was extremely small, and they 
were endeavouring to acquire a dead language by tho slow 
and uncertain process of guessing out the meaning, construc¬ 
tion, awl connexion. They had none of the aids with v.lueh 
every school-boy now finds himself furnished -grammars, 
exercises, commentaries, keys, notes, and the oral instructions 
of men to whom, from their cat-best years, the di ad languages 
have been an all-absorbing subject of thought aud study, 
based upon the labours of thousands who have trod the Mink- 
path before them. Let us remember all that we have, aud 
we shall have a better idea of ail that they wanted, the 
countless tomes of every date since the fifteenth century to 
the present time, the huge heap of annotations, emendation*, 


THE LAND 

“ Youno men accustomed oniy to the desk, and unfitted for 
any mechanical occupation, will find it next to impossible to 
procure employment,in Australia.” Almost every letter that 
is sent home from Melbourne, and nearly every newspaper 
published in the polony, repeats this warning. But in spite 
of warnings of evc-ry kind, young men from simps and count¬ 
ing-houses appear to be the very persons who, for the last 
twelve months, have filled the greater part of the berths in 
emigrant ships bound for the land of gold. Again and again 
it has been stated that these are not the class of colonists 
necessary to the commercial prosperity of tho colony, or 
likely to prosper in it themselves. For many years to come, ,, 
physical, rather than mental, labourers will be the need of 
Australia. Melbourne, although tho richest city in the 
world, is, at the present moment, the worst lighted, ventilated 
and piwtdj and its inhabitants, although the most wealthy," 
taken as a body, are as badly lodged as the peasantry of the 
poorest villages in Germany) or lie dwellers m the most 


and various readings, containing so much rubbish mingled 
with so much sterling thought. With all this, some of us 
found Greek difficult enough; many of us have lost our little 
share of it long ago ; what then must have been the difficulty 
of those whose only hope lay in their own brains and indus¬ 
try ? It is hardly to be expected that the study would not 
have flagged and finally died out, had it not received an 
unexpected stimulus, 

Tho fall of Constantinople filled Europe with terror and 
astonishment; hut whatever scandal it may have caused to tbfi 
orthodox faith, was compensated by the assistance it brought 
to the cause of learning. The philosophers, who fled before 
the swords of the Janizzaries, were received in Italy with open 
arms, and their welcome was the warmer because they carried 
with them a large store of rare and valuable manuscripts, some 
of them containing gems of antiquity, which were before un¬ 
known to the scholars of the west. The fittest place to bear 
sucb treasures to, was the court of thq Medici—for court it 
might be called—where great wealth spent on the noblest 
objects was backed up by a supremacy over a whole nation, 
which was founded only in respect and affection, and was not 
sanctioned by a single law. The exilos were received with 
characteristic hospitality, and in the pile of manuscripts which 
they laid at Cosmo’s feet, bo found himself more than rewarded 
for all the favours he could heap upon them. Demetrius, 
Chaleondyles, Johannes Andronii-us, Oalistus, Constantius, 
and Johannes Lascris, and many others, whose names lent lustte 
to the last years of the tottering empire, met with an honour¬ 
able reception, and by thoir instructions and example gave 
learning an impetus which has carried it on without faltering 
to its present proud position. Libraries, one ol' which is still, 
.after a lapse of three ccnturjes, a favourite resort of the scholar, 
wcie founded, and copies of the various works were rapidly 
multiplied by the printing press. The Greeks did not fail to 
trumpet abroad the praises of their benefactor, anil the kind¬ 
ness and encouragement he showed them is the best claim 
(o immortality, which the Medici family possess. 

The friendship which was shown to lea rued men by bis grand¬ 
father was cultivated in a still greater degree by Lorenzo de 
Medici, that great light of Italian literature aud art. Their 
labours were repaid by liis bounty, and encouraged by his 
smiles ; pioftssprnhips were established for giving instruction 
in tin Gri ek philosophy and literature, to which scholars from 
all parts of Europe - from England, amongst others - resorted. 
Lorenzo was no lebs remarkable for bis political wisdotu nr.d 
eo-iiniereiiil sUU'.ss than for the delight afioided him by tho 
society of the learned, and consequently the Greeks were fro 
quent gutsts at his splendid villain the environs of Florence. 
It is a singular circumstance that this great iiinu should have 
found a biographer worthy of him, after the lapse of three 
(jenturb-s, in the greatest of our commercial empoiia. 


OF GOLD. 

miserable log-liuts in the backwoods. Nevertheless, there is 
abundant employment, in Australia, besides gold-digging, for 
tens of thousands of artizans and labourers. Every man who 
has the strength and will to wield an axe or a spade may 
succeed in Australia; for, before the colony is fitted to receive 
intellectual labourers, houses must be buiit, roads and rail¬ 
roads made, bridges erected, and other social conveniences 
supplied. Handicraftsmen of all descriptions, agricultural 
labourers, and “ navvies,’’ are the most likely men to succeed 
in Australia. 

.It appears from n paper drawn up for the Melbourne 
■Chamber of Commerce, by Mr. Westgaith, that the eolohy of 
Victoria—the modem name for the Fort Phillip district—is 
'in a most flourishing condition, both as regarimts moral and 
commercial prospects. The history of the colony, as recorded 
by _Mr. Westgaith, presents the most remarkable instance of 
commercial progress that, perhaps, the world ever saw. T«h 
years ago, the towns of Sidney, Melbourne, and Fort Philip 
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were' mere entrepots for the agricultural produce from the 
interior of the country; and Australia itself was principally 
notorious for the lamentable failure of the settlement at Swan 
Hirer. In 1851, the colony of Victoria contained a population 
of about 95,000 souls; in 1852, that number had more than 
doubled, and at this moment it cannot be estimated at less than 
300,000. Nothing can be a more astonishing or decisive proof 
of the advance of this colony than the. marvellous rapidity 
with which its population lias increased. Twenty years since 
the White man was unknown in the districts which He has 
now ltiade his home: the discovery of the gold took place, 
and, in a short time, the colony of Victoria—the principal 
auriferous district in Australia—was unrivalled for tlio magni¬ 
ficent toalb of its wealth and commerce. There is no resisting 
“ facts and figures,” so we will'make use of ft few of them. 
In March, 1851, the population of Melbourne was estimated 
at 23,000; at the present moment that city and its outskirts 
canned contain fewer than 85,000 inhabitants ; two years since 
the town of Geelong numbered about 8,000 souls; at present 
it cannot, certainly, have less than 20,000. The shipping 
entered inwards to the colony of Victoria, in ISol, comprised 
009 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 126,000 tons; in 
1852, the number of vessels had increased to 1,657, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 408,000 tons—an increase of about 325 
per cent, in a singlo year! In tbe same period, the value and 
extent of the imports and exports to'and from Victoria hud 
increased in like proportion. In 1851, the imports were 
* valued at £ 1,056,000; in 1852, they had increased to £4,014,000; 
the exports for the same years were—in 1851, £1,424,000; in 
1862, £7,4, , >2,000 ! But in regard to this latter item, the 
exports for the year 1852 may be considered as greatly under- 
sluted when given as £7,500,000; for large as the sum may 
appear, it has been ascertained to be very far short of the 
actual truth. Gold is the principal article of export from the 
colony of Victoria; and the probability is, that almost every 
person who left the diggings for Europe or America took with 
him a large qurntity of the precious metal, which would not, 
necessarily eumo into the official records. In 1852, the 
customs returns gave 1,975,000 ounces as tbe quantity ex¬ 
ported ; but 1,000,000 ounces, in addition, have been traced 
as having been exported from the neighbouring colonies, or 
otherwise brought from Australia without official cognizance. 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, and valuing 
the precious mclal at its now ascertainable worth, it appears 
that gold to the value of upwards of £15,000,000 sterling - 
twice the amount, given in the customs returns—has been dug 
from the bowels of the earth, washed - from the sands of the 
rivers, or discovered by fortunate “ pruspcctors,” in various 
parts of Australia, in a single year ! 

In fact, the colony of Victoria is a t this moment the richest, 
and the most varied field for enterprise m the whole world. A 
man with a little money can buy land and rear sheep; or he can 
invest it in articles of consumption at home, and make a good 
profit by retailing them in Melbourne and the diggings, In 
the interior of the country, every child is a help instead of an 
incumbrance; and a man with a family, whose ages vary from 
three years to twenty, is as Well off ns if he had a large 
capital. Every kind of manual labour is at a premium in the 
cities of Melbourne, Geelong, and Sidney; and in the interior 
the scarcity of hands is very severely felt. All sorts of pro¬ 
visions, likewise, are sold at highly remunerative prices :— 
sugar, 7d. a pound; fitntr, 90s. a barrel; wines and spirituous 
liquors extremely doit ; and roots and all other agricultural 
produce are sold at “ a very considerable advance upon pre¬ 
vious quotations.” 

This last phrase, which wc take from the Melbourne Argus 
of April the 7th,’*]>aturaliy loads us to the conclusion that 
farming-is a very profitable Sind of employment in Australia; 
and, opening a private ietter Which lias been given us for 
perusal, almost the first sentence 146 meet with is—“If you 
have any friends coming out with capital, advise them to buy 
land and try their hands atfarming.” 

It «is well known that Mount Alexander—the district 
including Ballarat, tlio Bendigo, and the Forest Creek dig¬ 


gings - is the most auriferous region in Australia. In- our first 
engraving (page 41) we have a view of this celebrated mountain 
from what is called the Porcupine ltoad. The next (page 44) 
is a busy scene, Golden Point Ballarat— every one ef the 
diggings has its golden jmlnt—is about seventy miles from 
Melbourne in a north-westerly direction; and about fifty 
from the thriving town of Geelong, At this spot it was that 
the celebrated “ Cavenagh find " took place—fts thus recorded In 
the Geelong Advertiser of September 27: —“ Gtt Saturday night 
last two brothers named Cavenagh arrived in Geelong With 
601bs. weight of gold, value £2,300, the produce of four weeks’ 
working. The party actually netted £100 per day.” 1’ho 
excitement consequent on the arrival of this news was im¬ 
mense, find “doctors, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, car¬ 
penters, bricklayers, masons, shepherds, and labourers, ftU 
rushed off to the new El Dorado.” In the case of the Ballarat 
diggings, tho speculators were not disappointed, for they still 
continue to be highly productive. 

The two other engravings (page 45) speak eloquently for 
themsetyes. The districts all around have proved highly 
auriferous; and “ enterprising men (we quote the own corres¬ 
pondent of the Aigus) cannot fail to make a fortune.” The 
numerous dry diggings have been very successful of late ; and 
it is by no means uncommon to see a man setting off to work 
in his hole, the only tool or implement that he carries with 
him being a large and pointed knife, called a “ fossicking 
knife.” The mode of proceeding is by no means uninterest¬ 
ing. “ Arrived at the hole, which, by the way, may have taken 
him and his mates a week or more to sink, he descends, and 
lighting a candle and ids pipe, he lays himself nut at full 
length on the rock which forms the bottom of his bole, and 
whilst lie blows out the fragrant wreaths from his dudeen, he 
quietly amuses himself, at tho same time, by-digging out with 
the point of his knife, such nuggets of the precious metal as 
may oiler themselves to his view. Of cotuse, in lliis opera¬ 
tion, the small specks of gold are not collected, us this would 
be loo lioublosonie a process; but the earth containing them 
is gathered up in a pocket handkerchief, and 1 have more 
than onee seen two ounces washed out from a handkerchief 
full of stuff, whence the large puces had been previously 
picked. By this “fossicking,” as it U termed, men have been 
known to obtain three and four pounds weight of gold in a 
day ; though such cases .are not, as a' matter of course,• 
numerous This species of dry digging i3 now much resorted 
to, not only on the Bendigo, but on the Forest and other 
Greeks, the scarcity of water preventing the possibility of 
washing all the earth that would, wete this element plentiful, 
amply repay the labour. Thus it happens that very much of 
the earth, now lying 'n't tho bottom or*around the mouth of 
many of the holes, having been cast aside as useless during 
(ho drought, contains a per centnge of gold sufficient to make 
the washing of it in the wet season highly remunerative. In 
fai t, to prove this, after the recent showers up here, for they 
were no more than showers, many people were out prospecting 
amongst the refuse stuff thrown out of , the holes, and I have 
met with persons who> have thus collected two and three 
ounces in a few hours. I myself, not being too proud to 
dismount and become their possessor, picked up throe pretty 
little nuggets that very handsomely offered themselves to my 
attention as I rode along past a number of deserted hole*. It 
has often struck me that in many instances where a heavy find 
of gold has been made, very nearly as much of the precious 
metal is shovelled out with the earth as is gathered by the 
diggers ; for with two and three ounce nuggets glittering in 
their sight, they have no eyes for tho fine grains, which, in a 
rich hole, so thickly stud tho earth that surrounds the larger 
nuggets. Besides which, let the digger search as carefully us 
he will, unless tho whole of his good earth be washed, he will 
almost invariably throw out as miich gold as he collects.” 

The present shipping arrangements enable emigrants to 
reach tire land of gold at a comparatively trifling expense, 
whether 4ihe port of embarkation he London or Liverpool. 
One word of advice: there is more comfort and economy in a 
small ship than a large one. 
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A DAY AT CHITTENNANGO FALLS. 


I was staying at Case No via, I had exhausted the rather 
limited amusements of that rural place, and time began to 
hang heavily on my hands. My friend Prank, who is an 
artist, and had sought the village on a professional speculation, 
had painted everybody in the vicinity who wa* at all willing 
to descend to posterity on canvas, 'The systematic flirtations 
which we had carried on with all the belles of the neighbour¬ 
hood had ended in such a tangled web of jealousies, as ,to 
destroy all confidence in us as marrying men. There were no 
billiards; we had no guns to shoot with, and even if we had, 
I doubt if therp was anything to shoot; we had read the 
“Life of Washington," „the only book our landlady possessed, 
through three times. Dominoes became painful to us, we 
Lad played them so often, and the society of the village bar¬ 
room was neither-interesting nor select. In short, no two 
human beings were ever more destitute of the means of 
amusing themselves than Frank and myself. 

It wa* a clear September morning. The sky was of a deep 
blue and without a cloud, and the early sun shone with 
oppressive brightness on the staring white walls of the village, 

I wgs standing at the window, tapping listlessly on the panes, 
and wondering whether the pig, who was trying to get into 
Mrs. Sprcet’s garden, would succeed in opening the gate with 
his snout, Frank was seated at his easel, finishing the 
eleventh portrait of himself that he had painted since his 
arrival, and Mrs. BolUt, our landlady, was dimly visible 
through tha half-open door, plucking a large fowl which was 
to . serve for our dinner. Just at this moment my attention 
was attracted by the appearance of a pedlar who had arrived 
in the village the day before, bringing his waggon out from 
" a little shed at the other side of the street, and installing 
between its shafts a clever, short-tailed hqj-se, with a big 
head, and tliick, muscular legs that gave promise of a mile in 
“ two, thirty,” if he liked. 

“ Hallo !” I cried, opening the window, “you’re not going 
to leave us so soon—are your Why, you ought to get a 
week's trading, at least, out of such a place as this.” 

“ Well, I guess I’m goin’ on a little further;” he answered, 
stowing away sundry boxes under Ids feet in the waggon. 

“ The folks here don’t appear to bo very lively, and I calculate 
I’ll make a better trade in Chittennango,” 

“ Chittennango 1 what a strange name! Whore is it?” 

“Have you never been to Chittennango?” asked our 
. pedlar, elevating his eyebrows with a glance of rather con¬ 
temptuous amazement; “why it's just the place for fellows 
like you, who go poking about after the beauties of aatur. 
There's rooks, and waterfalls, and trees, and it’s altogether 
what people call plctnreask.” 

“ How far is it ?*' 

“ Five miles, more or less. If you come soon, may be 
youTl meet me there, Good bye!" And the pedlar gave his 
hoi®; a chuck with the reins, and went down the hill in the 
midst of a hot, curling cloud of dust. 

“ Frank,” said I, turning round, “here’s luck ; let us go to 
ChUkennango.” 

“ Let me finish this eyebrow,” answered Frank, peevishly. 

“ The pedlar says there are waterfalls and rocks there,” <0 

“ Very probably," said Frank, drily. 

“ And that there is a factory there with the loveliest girls,” * 

Frank threw down his palette,’ rushed to the mirror, dis¬ 
posed wf his hair to the best advantage, and in half an hour 
we were on out road to Chittennango. 

The road on which wo walked wound along the edge of the 
Ckittemango river, a bright,, joyous stream, broken into 
frequent babbling rapids, and foil of wild, capricious windings, 
These turnings *ad doublings, in which the road shared, were 
in some placef verysudden and abrupt, Sometimes thestream •. 
would bend buck, Jforil "all we could see at it Imre Jtttle Mu* 
glintings tlirough the dark trees, like the peeping eyes *>f 
some forest maiden'. . * ’ 

The river runs on the right eide of the road, and on the left 


rises , up a ftaep bank, frowning with dark pines that hang 
like a board upon its cheek; while here and there great jagged 
rocks gleam out like the tusks of seme .wild animal. This 
bank, whioh U very lofty, is seamed and worn with elemental 
strife. Great scars, are visible on Ita tides, where the winter 
torrents have torn away huge masses of earth and rock; and 
one can see from the tall pines that lie prostrate, but still 
elinging .to their birthplace with a few tenacious toots, that ‘ 
the fierce winds of Maroh have not spared the place. Olitftb- 
ing over all this savage grandeur, one sees the long tendrils of 
the wild vino festooning the trees and mantling over the 
rocks; while crowds of wild flowers gleam through the inmost 
depths of the forest with fragmentary glimpses of blue and gold. 

Frank and I could not help stopping every hundred yards 
to admire somo fresh beauty. Each winding of the river, as 
it wpre, recombined all the old elements of the landscape, 
forming another from them entirely new and enchanting. 
Our sketch-books were continually in our hitnds'for the first 
mile, and if we had continued our mode of progression during 
that distance the rest of the way, we Should have been about 
five days reaching Chittennango. Frank waa in great ex- 
tasiea. “The sceneryawas so lovely. He roust really take 
that bit away with him. There was plenty of time—no need 
of hurry. What was the use of being a bachelor if one could 
not stay out as long ns he lilted ?” And down Frank would 
sit by the roadside, pencil in hand,*to take, as he said, “ that 
bit away with him.” 

It was during one Of those fits of admiration that a new 
and unexpected feature was added to the landscape. Frank.’ 
was sitting,on a huge stone, which had fallen at somo remote 
period from the cliff above us, and was sketching away 
vigorously at a solitary group of elms, that stood on a small 
spur ofland winch jutted out into the stream. I had taken a 
small reach of the river to my share* bordered with spruce 
and maple, and spanned a little way up by a slender i u,stic 
bridge. Some tall sedge broke the level line of the margin of 
the stream, and the whole constituted a charming bit of quiet 
river-beauty. I was busy makingeertain dots and lines which 
were intended to indicate rocks and trees, when an exclama¬ 
tion from Frank caused me to raise my head suddenly. A 
new feature had obtruded itself upon my landscape, one which . 
I had madn no provision for in my sketch, but which, never¬ 
theless, was amoBt interesting addition to the former charms 
of the seeno. Op the slender rustic bridge, which I have 
mentioned as spanning the stream some twenty yards above 
where we sat, stood a young girl. She wore one of those wide 
leghorn hats, with long crimson ribbons streaming over its 
brim, which undulated gracefully in the gentle wind that stole 
down the banks. In one hand she held a small basket filled 
with wild berries, while in the other she bore a branch of 
green elm which she waved like a fan. It was a charming 
pastoral picture. Theocritus might have written an idyl upon 
it. Gucrcino might have paintod it. The girl was vory 
pretty and. seemed somehow' to belong naturally to the scene. 
When she reached tha middle of the bridge she paused to 
look at us. We certainly returned the compliment. As to 
Frank, ho stared with all his might and main. But there stood 
tha* light, delicate figure, framed in an exquisite natural 
picture, and balanced on that slender aerial-looking bridge, 
till it almost seamed*as if some wood-nymph had taken a 
fancy to masquerade and got herself up in leghorn and muslin. 
While we were gazing with mute attention a shout rang 
from the opposite side of the river, and a troop of boys and 
girl* all laden with baskets of wild fruit and green boughs 
issued from behind same trees, and made signals to our nymph. 
Two or throe of the boys fsh up on the bridge and seemed, as 
take her captive, and bear her' baric among them. 
Tfee slight bridge undulated with tile atruggle, and after a %w 
'iVSMi attempts to elude her captors she went slowly back to 
the noisy throng, and vanished behind a clump of elms. 1 ' 
tkbout two miles from Casa No via, and close On the river, 
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are several mill*, all of them-possessing considerable external 
evidence of prosperity. They employ a great many of the 
yomg people of the vicinity, and we had every reason for 
supposing that our rural goddess and her companions were 
employes of one or other of these establishments. It appeared 
to be a holiday with them at these mills; for in the open 
space before the door, which was well shaded with tall elms, 
there was a merry party of boys and girls dancing to certain 
unearthly sounds which a young lad, in a white jacket, drew 
from a dilapidated-violin. The women were generally pretty, 
and all possessed the most delicately fair complexions, the 
result of so much in-door confinement in the factories. They 
appeared very happy and contented, and the dance went on 
with unflagging^ spirit. Irresistibly attracted by this rustic 
jollity, Frank and I stopped to look on. Presently we received 
a cordial invitation from some of tho young ladies to join the 
festivities, and in another minute we were linked with a 
couple of partners in the performance of a Virginia reel. 
While thus engaged a burst of laughter rang through the 
place, and our dance was suddenly interrupted by another 
troop of gay rustics with green boughs in their hands, who came 
rushing down the slope towards us. It was the same gToup 
we had seen on the river, and in their midst our eager eyes 
discovered the goddess of the bridge. Strange to say she was 
not at all pretty, and her. hands and lips being stained a dull 
purple colour with blackberry-juice did not add much to her 
attractions. Her figure, that before seemed so aerial and 
delicate, we now discovered to be bony and angular, and the 
curies which the wind seemed to play with so lovingly as she 
stood on the bridge, had, on a cdoser inspection, a decided ten¬ 
dency towards that fiery hue which people sometimes soften 
down under tho name of auburn. So much for the poetry of 
circumstance, tin the bridge she was all that a romantic 
imagination could desire. In the mill-yard the charm had 
vanished, and she'stood confessed a lean, red haired, raw- 
boned Yankee girl. 

About a half a mile further on wo came to a reach of the 
river, the effect of which, with its strongly marked lights and 
shades, reminded us both of an etching by Itembrandt. The 
st ream has, as it were, cut a semi-circular piece completely out 
.of the wooded precipice before described, forming thereby a 
sort of dark cove, along the edge of which the road still runs. 
The cliff, which here faces the west, is so much undermined 
that it hangs menacingly over road and river, and flings its 
black eternal shadow far across on the opposite bank. The 
pines, and spruce, and hemlock trees stand bristling out from 
this toppling bastion, and seem suspended by their roots 
above one's head. A terrible and unearthly gloom pervades 
the spot; the sunlight never falls at any period of the day 
upon stream or forest. Tho river runs by in the shade, cold 
and dusky as Acherop. An unwholesome chill oppresses the 
heart while in this gloomy sanctuary, llirds do not love the 
spot, and their song never echoes tlirough the trees. The 
villagers do not linger there, tempting as its shade may be to 
brows scorched with the summer’s sun. It is a place that 
seems made for murder and crttac. And as if to mock the 
melancholy darkness of tho scene, the river above and below 
glistens like gold through tho trees, and invites the saddened 
wayfarer to hasten out of this Trophonian gloom. 

When we suddenly emerged from this dismal spot into the 
bright sunshine, and saw the laughing sparkling river and the 
verdant trees, the change in our spirits was electric. While 
we were passing tlirough the home of shadow, we had scarcely 
spoken. The stone was grand, doubtless, but its grandeur 
was oppressive, and weighed upon us so much, that to utter 
otir thoughts would have cost us a considerable effort. But 
now that we had left it behind, we felt somewhat os Orpheus 
must have felt when he arrived On earth’after the visit he had 
been paying to Pluto. Everything seamed 1 to have acquired 
fresh Splendour,’ 'The tree* were greener than before—the 
river more golden, and the wild flowers, that lined the bank, 
Seemed to speak tp.ua in a joyful whisper and welcome us back 
again to the world, which they and the sunlight illuminated. 

After loitering in this manner along the road for a distance 


of four and a half or five miles, the subdued sound of falling 
water, softened by tho trees, apprised us that wo were close 
upon Chittennango Falls. At a little distance, they cannot be 
said to be very imposing, but I know no place that, on a 
closer acquaintance, possesses mord charms. From the top of 
the fall to the bottom may be something over 130° feet, but tho 
water does not gush in a direct stream for this distance, but is 
broken and split by ledges and tongues of rock, which, though 
they interfere with its sublimity, certainly add to its pictu¬ 
resqueness. We first came upon the faU looking downThe 
rij-er from a*bovo, and although the sensation of looking down 
a height is not so great as that of viewing a vast precipice 
from the base, yet the view that now met our eyes was striking 
in the extreme. Tho river ran winding be^vecn lofty pine- 
covered cliffis until it became, like the track of a hare, lost in 
doubling. The mid-day sun glared hotly above our heads, 
and .a blue mysterious mist hung over the stream and filled tbs 
lower end of the deep chasm through which it ran, veilod thus 
in vapor; I know not what mysteries connected themselves in 
my mind with the course of that river. 

But bless my soul! what a thing it is to be a dreamer. 
Here am I keeping the reader all this time on the top of the 
fall, staring down that mist-haunted valley and wondering 
what ha# come over his enthusiastic guide. To make up for 
lost time, let us seek that pretty rustic bridge Which lies about 
100 yards above the fall, and cross over to the other side. 
Ilere we come upon a fine hit of motion to the shape of that 
morsel of cataract svhich gushes close to our feet. It is a fine 
emblem of power. No stopping it for an instant. It was born 
to go on, and on it goes. Let us follow its example. At this 
side of the stream we can clamber down a few yards, and 
timidly approach that great gush of water which courses down 
the centre of the fall. But looking down through clefts of 
rocks and clinging to creepers become tiresomo; so crossing 
the little bridge again, we seek the bed of the stream below, so 
as to see the cataract to all its grandeur. The side wc arc now 
on is entirely inaccessible to either ascent or descent. One can 
look down through great clefts that exist to tho rock sheer to 
the bottom j and awful, weird-looking chasms they are,’filled 
with that dim bine vapour tlirough which one fancies strange 
shapes swim and float, like the rising visions in a magician’s 
caldron. To roach the bottom of the fall we have to wind 
through a delicious wood path filled with wild flowers, whore 
the trees are matted so thickly overhead that nothing pervades 
save a,green twilight, whilo’the dense underwood is one im¬ 
penetrable mass of shadow. This path winding downwards 
brings us out on the bank of the stream just under tho fall. 
The view hero is splendid: straight above our heads rises the 
tall shaggy precipice, over which the river tumbles foaming: 
from its steep sides the giddy pine hangs out grappling each 
crevice with its .roots, like some daring invader scaling the 
walls of a beleaguered city; vinos rambled here and there 
through every hole and com,or; and wide, awful looking 
fissures gaped to the rocky sides, like wounds from which 
trickled a dewy blood. Over all tlus rushed the white wafers, 
tumbling, foaming, roaring; flinging up bright globes of spray 
as conjurors fling up gilt balls, and anon falling with a deep, 
portentous sough into the sullen pool below. On the right- 
hand bank of the stream, opposite to where we were standing, 
was a young elm tree, the most graceful I had ever seen: it 
stood alone upon a spur of land or rock, and its leaves were as 
yellow as the ceuci’s hair; bnt up among those golden leaves 
a crimson foliaged vine had clambered, trailing its blood red 
splendour over bough and trunk, and hanging to scarlet 
streamers from thfe outer branches. The tree looked, with its 
yellow plumage and Slender form, like some fair-haired village 
maiden in holiday time decked out With a whole haberdasher’s 
shopfull of scartet .ribbons. It was a splendid piece of <5>- 
laurtag, and despite his want of material, Frank must needs 
sit down Itod sketch it. He hod scarce begun, when flop— 
dop! a great ffSenc foil within an inch of his head, and wept 
rolling among the crags; we both looked up but could see 
nothing. Again, flop—dop—flap! another stone, hitting the. 
sketch-book fairly to the centre and sending it flying into the 
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stream. Then a whole shower of % tones, one after the other, 
fell about our ars, and kept us dodging likelndianibehind a 
log. Trank is a philosopher, so instead of getting into a rage, 
he said simply— 

“ It is a fact worthy of remark, that most people have a great 
desire to throw things from a height. Watch a' party of 
people on a bridge or the top of a tower, the first thing they 
do is to drop pebbles to the bottom, without knowing why or 
wherefore. There is, evidently, some fool practising .this 
pastime above, bo wb had better leave this and go up too. We 
might as well see to whom we are indebted.” * 


"Then who—’’ commenced Trank, rather angry at his 
mistake. 

" I believe I have been the culprit," said a very sweet 
voice behind us. ft r e turned and' beheld V Very jve&y 
woman smiling half sarcastically at us. ■ \ 

" Madam,” said Frank, gallantly doffing his cap, "pray do 
not'mention it. If it is at all essential to your enjoyment 
that there should be a human beiug underneath the, cliff, 
while you pelt great pebbles over, pray let me know and I 
shall be most happy to sit in a conveniently unsheltered spot." 

The lady laughed at the sarcasm, and in a very short time 
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On reaching the top, we beheld a gentleman standing on the we were all chatting together as it we had been intimate for 

edge Of the fell, looking into the jlepth below in a content- years, Our new friends had been just married, and were 

plative manner. “ Just the kind of fellow to throw stones,” spending their honeymoon at Chittennango Springs, » plaee • 

mutferod ijViwk, as he went up and tapped the dreamer on the higher up the river, and juat becoming fashionable* Beaten 

afefrulder. The niah started and.'turned round. > preserve the Falls from such a destiny. <, •> • 

“ Those who throw stones from the top of a cliff” said - Trank and I walked home by moonlight, rather tired; Wit* 
Frank, with an aphoristic air worthy of an oriental, *> should delighted with our excursion; and for the remainder of otit 

recolfect that some day they themBelve« # ?nay be at , the *tsy, at Casa Novia, whenever Frank grew tired of painting 

bottom." ’ j himself, or I of singing duets with one of the Mfes Minks* ire 

. '“T have not thrown even a pebble, sir t” said the gentle- downed thick boots, put some luncheon in our haversack, and - 
’ feln rather shortly. , , set out to spend a day at Chittennango. '.-til ‘:o xm 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


EttOtAND has long held the empire of the sea: this has been 
her distinguishing characteristic. In times of danger she ha# 
not trusted in her fortified cities or her martello towers, but 
iff her wooden trails, which have been to her an invulnerable 
d^fenfie. , War has desolated other lands,—fruitful fields have 
been turned into desert wastes,—labour has been driven from 
its daily toil,—happy homes have been blasted,—onyigorous 
youth 1 and blushing maid—on smiling childhood and grey- 
haifed old age—on sacred priest, and mother, more sacred 
still—has come down a common curse; but here in England 


our insular position may account for this. Another, and a 
more potent re'ason is, that her sons have been brave and 
daring—full of a resolute courage no adversity could damp— 
of a lofty hope no disappointment could destroy, 
la a humble cottage on the banks of the Tavy, not far from 
Tavistock, was bom one of the men most eminent for the 
qualities we have named. In that neighbourhood, in the year 
1540, lived a clergyman with a large family; and, as is often the 
case, with limited means. This clergyman was blessed with 
twelve children, of these the eldest became known to posterity 
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wg dwell secure—of all these terrors we have only known the 
namefpr England's fleets and England’s naval heroes have 
neyej^failed her in her heue of need, Nor Is this all. The 
British flag has proudly waved o'er every sea and floated on 
every wind; it, Las bound tip nations by the bonds of com- 
me$ee> it Las owned the Engliah Bible and English civilisa- 
tum tp,every comer of the glebe. Whewtho savage wandered 
it hie phtutyd flourishing communities, wheat coming splendour 
tenure than.rival our own; It has been, Jnevery 
comer of the globe, the banner of the free, In some degree, 


as Francis Drake; the father was connected with Sir John 
Hawkins, the great naval commander: this would, possibly, 
account for thefact of young Drake’s being destined for the sea. 
His father's removal to the neighbourhood of Chatham may 
also be taken as another reason for devoting the boy to that 
element on which he was afterward to win.Iso fair a renown. 
But hi»d>eginning was humble enough: he was apprenticed to 
the master’of % small trading ship : there he conducted him¬ 
self so well, that his master dying, the ship and other matters 
equally acceptable were left to Drake. In this trade Drake 
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. ! continued and became a money-making man; but this little 
traffic 'with the Dutch coast was not to occupy the wjjple of 

* Drake's existence. Destiny had something greater and grander 
in Store for him. We need not tell the reader how glorious 
was the reign of Queen Elizabeth—how society was Stirred up 
from its very depths. That age was remarkable for an intel¬ 
lectual activity and a spirit of enterprise; and speculation such 
as wo Should have never seen. It was the age .of Shakspeare 
—of Bacon—and Italeigh—the powers of tlic human mind were 
concentrated oil every conceivable subject; the loftiest intellects 
were spell-bound by the mysterious marvels of the illiterate 
and rude; men's lives and fortunes were frittered away in search 
of the philosopher's stone that was to turn every thing it touched 
into gold, and that was to preserve, to tho age of Methusaleh, 
the life of its fortunate possessor. It was an age that rever¬ 
enced Dr. Dec as a"philosopher, and that was shortly to credit 
every thing Raleigh penned when he wrote his wondrous tale 
of nations of Amazm, whose heads were under their shoul¬ 
ders—of El Dorado and its mountains of glittering gold. Over 
every thing a fervid imagination threw its gorgeous robe j at 
that time roniante had her home, not merely at tire Globe 
theatre, but in all broad England; from the Land's End to the 
Tweed, she had a local habitation and a name. The enter¬ 
prise of England was allured by the flattering accounts brought 
home, by Sir John Hawkins, of the glory and treasure to be 
met with in the Spanish Main. Accordingly, Drake sold his 
ship and sailed out with his relative for that attractive spot. 
The adventure was unsuccessful: it redounded not to Drake’s 
credit, for ho somewhat basely deserted his companion, and 
lost his money besides. He gave proof, however, of his nautical 

■ skill, for he safely brought home the' “Judith,” a small vessel 
"of 50 gpns. In accordance with the morality of that age, 
Drake's next attempt was to compensate himself by a bucca* 

• nccring expedition against th» West Indies, in 1570. In 1572 
we again find him in the Spanish Main, taking towns and 
receiving enormous ransoms. His next engagement was under 
the Earl of Essex, in Ireland; this led to his introduction at 
Court by Sir Christopher Hutton, and to the great voyage 
which won for him his fame as the circumnavigator of tho 
globe. It seems from the Isthmus of Darien he had already 
looked on the South Sea, and had prayed that he might be the 
first to sail an English ship there. Drake went the right way 
to work to ensure the prayer being answered, for he left no 
means untried for the realization of hiB daring aim. The 
queen smiled upon his enterprise! and with vessels, the 
largest of which was but a hundred tons burden anti the 
smallest ten, in December, 1577, be sailed from Flymouth for 
tho South Sea. In the following June he arrived at the Straits 
of Magellan; thence he proceeded along the coast of Chili 
and Ecru, coasted California and part of North America, of 
which he took possession under Hie name of New Albion | 
then he sailed across the Pacific ocean, tod returned home by 
the Capo of Good Hope, having comploted the eircumnaviga- 
tionfsf the globe in two years and ten month*. This was his 
crowning glory. The Spanish ambassador complained, but tho 
queen could not resist the popular impulse which had^nade 
the nafnc of Drake dear to all his countrymen. ■ She dined on 
board bis ship, the “ Golden Hind,” and made the circum¬ 
navigator a knight. The ship was drawn on shore and sacredly 
preserved till it fell to pieces, when out of its planks a choir 
was made which wus presented to the University of Oxford. 

But now came rumouapof war at home. In that age the 
greatest power in EurojflFwas wielded by Spain. It was true 
ot her, that the sun never set on her dominions. And Spain, 
with her great riches, with her*daring sons, with her imperial 
ppyret*, with the sanction of the Pope and the prayers of Hie 
faithful, prepared to wage war with England’s queen. Our 
country needed stout hearts then: fortunately we had them, 
Drahe was seat to destroy the fleet forming the Spanish 
Armada: he ent&ed Cadi*, burnt 10,000 tons of shipping! 
lie then burnt 100 ships tod took three casfles between Cadi** 
and St. Vincent (thfs he called " singeing the king of Spain’s 
' beard”); and then captured a Spanish carrack, laden with 
precious booty, which, however, was not all kept by Drake, 


for part of it he appropriated to supplying Plymouth with 
water. When the Armada came, he was entrusted with the 
defence of the country, as vice-admiral under Sir Thomas 
Howard of Effingham. His name was a word of terror to the 
Spaniards; they deemed it useless to fight against it. On 
account of it one ship, at least, surrendered without a. Wow.' 
The ne*t year, in an attempt to restore Don Antonio to the 
race of Portugal, he was not so successful. 

In 1595, Drake and Hawkins, who had become friends 
again, sailed to win booty in the Spanish main, It was a 
strong armament i they numbered twenty-sis; ships and 2,550 
troops. But the battle is not always to the strong. Thus it 
was in this instance. The scheme failed: Hawkins died of 
vexation; Drake made subsequent attempts to restore success, 
but equally in vain. He, also, died of vexatiin; but he had 
a sailor’s funeral and a nation’s teare. 

" Whet* Drake first found, thcro lost ho lost his name, 

And for a tomb loft nothing but his fame. 

His body’s buried under some great wave ; 

The sea, that was bis glory, is his grave. 

On whom an epitaph none can truly moke, 

For who can say, 1 Hero lies Sir Francis Drake ? ’ ” 

Such was the tribute of the poetry of his ago to tlic hero 
sleeping far away from his home and bis fame. Wo give one 
more‘ 

“ The waves become his winding-sheet, the wafers were his tomb, 
And for his fame the ocean sea was not sufficient room.”,, 

Drake is described as having been low of stature, with u 
broad open chest, brown hair, fair complexion, and dear large 
eyes. He was a married man, and'served twice in parliament. 
In his own neighbourhood, ai.d for many an after year, ho was 
considered as a magician and in league with the devil. The 
popular mind could in no other way account for his unparal¬ 
leled success, Pablo after fable has been grafted on his 
marvellous career. According to the traditions of the western 
countries, in order to obtain fresh water with which to supply 
Plymouth, ho mounted his horse, rode about Dartmoor till ho 
earae to a spring sufficiently copious for design, then, 
wheeling round, pronounced some magical words, and gal¬ 
loped back into town, with the stream in full flow at his 
horse’s heels. His success against the Armada was accounted 
for in an equally miraculous manner. According to one 
•”er:u'on, he raised his fleet by taking a piece of wood imd 
cutting it in pieces over tho side of his own vessel, when every 
chip, as it full into the sea, immediately became a man-of-war. 

Tried by the standard of out times, much of Drake’s 
character must bo condemned—but in bis ago divines sanc¬ 
tioned his expeditions. Pot a man always writing with great 
religious profession, wa think Southey has taken a too favour¬ 
able view of Drake’s, character, Of modern writers, Bancroft 
has taken the fairest view. “ The lustre of Drake’s name,” 
he writes in. his “ History of America,” “ is borrowed from 
his success. In itself this part of his career was but a splendid 
piracy against a nation, with which his sovereign and his 
country professed to bp at peace. Oxenham, a subordinate 
officer, who had ventured to imitate his master, was- taken by 
the Spaniards and hanged; nor was his punishment either 
unexpected or censured in England os severe. The exploits 
of Drake, except so far as they nourished a love for maritime 
affairs, were injurious to commerce; the minds of the sailors 
were debauched by a passion for sudden acquisitions, and to 
receive regular wages seemed base and unmanly, when at the 
easy peril of life there was hope of boundless plunder. Com¬ 
merce and colonisation rest on regular industry." But we 
must not be too severe. We must not judge the men of the 
t as if .they were possessed of tho light and knowledge of 
present.' We see in Drake a rude daring energy. Which 
seemed' wonderful in his own age. There was in him wot 
merely the greedy lovo of gain, but a desire to plant the 
British flag in Ueas and lands fhere before it bad been 
unknown; The honour ef his nation lured bint on, Thus 
it was, he was buccaneer—discoverer—hero—precisely the 
character deemed great tod noble—held up to sflmirstfon in 
the days in which he Hyed, 
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tHE SCHOdL Of LIFE.-BY ANNA MARY H0WI£T, 


sCUAriBB V.—PAST IT.* 


Mpaa than a twelvemonth has elapsed since the death of Mrs. 
Mordant, and Leonard is living once more in England. This 
second shook had passed oyer him, leaving but slight, yet 
significant, external sign. The fervour of ereation which had 
fired him among the Alps had never returned ; a strange 
apathy devoured him. Sketches, it is true, were struck off, 
then days were spent in dreaming ; and great works were 
thrown aside with disgust, after a few weeks’ labour. Leonard 
had received various commissions, among them one from Lord 
do Calls, the uncle of Honoria; hut the very necessity of 
fulfilling an engagement, in the morbid state of Leonard’s 
mind, deprived him of the power to work. This strange 
apathy extended not alone towards his own pictures, but 
towards the works of others. He rarely now felt joy at the 
sight of picture, statue, or print—everywhere he seemed alone 
to recognise failure, or weariness of spirit, or conceit, or 
affectation. Ilis sole impulse was towards nature—his innate, 
enthusiastic adoration of her became his consoler and joy- 
giver. Days, weeks, and months, were spent in this worship ; 
and he' commenced various studies, elaborated with a patience 
and love unutterable of her prodigal beauty, even in hef hum¬ 
blest walks. He painted masses of lush vegetation down by 
brook-sides; golden calthas; and, later in the year, the quaint 
arrow-head, with its broad leaves, mingling with the rose- 
tinted, and graceful butomas ; tl.o snowy meadow-sweet 
waving above an undergrowth of azure forget-me-not, and 
crimson loose-strife, and majestic typha, and gleaming Aaron’s- 
rod; tangles in woods and hedge-rows, and bits of moor-land, 
he painted with waving cotton-rush, pale grass-ofUPamassus, 
and dusky crimson sun-dew; and dry heathery banks, gleam¬ 
ing with their myriad of flowers. But exquisite as were these 
faithful, loving transcripts, ter himself they gave no joy, ltarely 
even were the studies'completed; for liis keen perception of 
nature’s perfection sickened him with the imperfection of all 
human copies. For hours would ho lie in the grass, glorying 
in the marvellous beauty around him, and wandering away, by 
subtle, degrees into obscure and mystical regions of thought, 
which were unfolding their portals to him. 

Lucretia marked with the most lively anxiety this alarming 
apathy; but to her hand seemed to b'e denied the key with 
which to unlock his heart. Nay, the very anxiety she ex¬ 
pressed seemed but to estrange from her. We need not 
say how deep a pain this was to Lucretia; but like all pain, 
she bore it silently in her heart. 

To her infinite surprise, she learnt through John Wctherley, 
who hud become a more frequent visitor at the Gaywoods 
than Iajonard, that their old friend was engaged to be married 
to Agnes Singleton the authoress! Lucretia believed now 
that the mystery was solved i and painful in the extreme as 
Leonard’s silence was to her, and as his withdrawal from 
their old intimacy had been—she with her whole soul now 
rejoiced in what she believed must work in his life a change 
for happiness! Yet, she had .read Agnes Singleton’s books— 
and elcver, brilliant, profound in thought as they were, there 
was yet a certain character of hardness—on absence of love — 
which excited an astonishment in Lueretia's mind as to the 
fascination which Leonard could have found in the writer, 
and aa to the sympathy which possibly could exist between her 
and Leonard. Lucretia knew, both from Leonard himself, 
and from John, that Honoria Pierrpoint having become rim 
purchaser Of the “Balder,” had, shortly after Leonard’s return, 
coifed at his studio, and with a cordiality irresistible, invited 
him down to her little villa at Box Hill, where Leonard had 
become a frequent visitor, the whole tone of Honoria’s circle, 
the nobility, and beauty of the atmosphere, around her, falling 
like balm upon hia morbid soul. All this Lucretia knew, and 

' * Continued from p. <0. 


wore her own romance upon these slight premises. But 
the -reader must be made acquainted with a little sanoro 
detail. 

Lucretia was right in her judgment as to Agnes Singleton’s 
works. A hardness, ■ an intense pride, and a scorn of much 
that the world considers sacred, were harsh features in the 
writings of Agnes—and were harsh features in her nature 
also. Intellect; and not love, had been her divinity. Battling 
towards a free intellectual atmosphere through the ranks of 
prejudice belonging to a peculiarly narrow sect of religionists, 
she had encased horsclf in an armour of scorn and pride; 
she had gained immense power of will, self-confidence, and 
independence in the struggle; but had left behind her her 
kindred, and the gentle grace which peculiarly belongs to , 
womanhood, and which may rondir strength the more 
glorious whfti united to it. tiho professed herself t of despise 
all such graces, hut within her soul lay the germs of lovo 
and of gentleness, spite of the rude, hard encrustation of pride 
and scorn. 

The picture of “ Balder ” had spoken to her intellect and 
to her imagination; and expressing her earnest admiration to , 
Leonard upon their first meeting at Honoria’s, she had uncou. 
sciously waxed mere than ordinarily eloquent, and discovering 
in her listener an unusual intellectual sympathy, die whole 
powers of her mind had been drawn forth by the magic of 
sympathy, and Leonard had from the first hour of their inter¬ 
course become dazzled and fascinated by a being totally unlike 
any thing he had previously encountered or imagined. 

lie had become fascinated, dazzled, filled with a deep 
interest, was bound by some potent spell; but was it the 
spell of love ? He breathed freer in the presence of Agnes 
than now in the presence of Lucretia, and cast aside the 
dark memories of the past—and questioned not of the 
future—hut had Agnes gmched the core of his soul, which, 
overflowing with love for all things, even the humblest should 
for a bride have flamed, up with a fire, even as a fire of 
sacrifice ? 

In Agnes the germ of love, within the core of her being, 
had, as if struck by an enchanter's wand, sprung forth into 
sudden vigor, and waxed daily stronger and fiercer, surround¬ 
ing her even as with a halo of gracefulness ntul tenderness, at 
least in the eyes of Leonard; whilst, at the same time, her own 
strong and vigorous life developed itself yet more strikingly 
through this new impulse. Agnes never once attempted to 
conceal from herself the affection with which Leonard inspired 
her. # 

“ It matters little to me whether it be returned,” said 
Agnes once to Honoria; “ the fact of a new and powerful 
influence swaying my spirit ns a mighty wind rushing over 
the earth sways and changes the atmospheric currents, is 
*the great, thing. It will have a marvellous influence upon my 
work, Honoria; all strong passions, all experience—aye, 
bitterness, martyrdom, are necessary baptisms for the life of 
the teacher.” And Agnes, for the sake of her work and her 
eareor, would willingly have gone to the stake. Her affection 
for Leonard—Ails even for her, should that ever exist—was hut 
a secondary object, the one which was Of importance as serv¬ 
ing the primal object. 

Honoria, with all her peculiarly bold opinions—with all her * 
regard for Leonard, and her lovo for Agnes—was alarmed hy 
the feelings of this singular girl, and often pondered into 
what course fate would bend these strong wills. And thus 
’months h«l passed on, and, to the surprise of themselves no 
loss than to the surprise of Honoria and Lucretia, Agttes 
and Lsfsnpd had plighted their troth ! In Agnes their en¬ 
gagement hid .only increased the dominant impulse of her 
soul—pursuit of' success in the career which she had sat 
before herself; in Leonard—his apathy. 
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John, also, has undergone various revolutions of soul since 
hejmd Leonard have met. For years—as we have seen at 
LantbeUi’s, then at the achdemy, and even within the walls of 
the Exhibition itself—had the genius of Leonard ever been 
arousing him to action, speaking to him'of *hn excellence yet 
unattained. At each contaot with Leonard’s spiritual influ¬ 
ence, John had endured peculiar sensations, the most gene¬ 
rous acknowledgment of Leonard’s superiority, the highest 
delight in hirktcellence; yet, as regarded himself, mingled with 
dogged determination to attain an equal excellence, if not a 
superior one—-the bitterest disgust, self-contempt, and hatred, 
of what he already had done. In the Exhibition, when he saw 
his picture, his beloved “ Paul and Virginia,” he could have 
tom it down from the wall; he could have trampled it indig¬ 
nantly beneath his feet, as he had done the comforter of his 
poor old grandmother; a thousand feelings flashed before 
him, and filled his soul with sickness. Honoria’s enthusiastic 
admiration of the “ Balder ” he echoed with the most thorough 
truthfulness; yet each word of praise cut him to the soul, 
filled him with an agony of jealousy: yet he himself would 
have been the very first to have yielded the palnj to Leonard, 
and well know that his picture stood, far below anything that 
Leonard would ever paint. He respected Honoria’s judg¬ 
ment which did not praise the “ Paul and Virginia,” yet one 
word of praise from her would have been necU# and ambrosia. 
If such had been the influence of Leonard through his works 
upon John, how much more intense.were the feelings whioh 
Leonard in person produced. Leonard's excessive refinement 
of taste, which rarely permitted praise to escape his lips—his 
coldness towards John's aTtistio powers—his criticism so 
marvellously just, yet so cutting—his breadth and cultivation 
of mind, and marvellous play of fancy—the perfect ease with 
which he executed things that were in John's eyes exquisitely 
beautiful, yet which he himself criticised as keenly as he did 
the works of others, or flung aside with contempt—and, above 
all, the respect, and admiration with which Honoria regarded 
him, the evident delight she took in his society, and with 
which she preached him up to John, aroused storms of the 
most contending emotions within John’s breast. Many a 
time, leaving Leonard's presence, hash as rushed home, pulled 
forth his pictures or his sketches, gazed at them grinding his 
teeth, then fling them indignantly from him. Has been known 
even utterly to destroy a picture or sketch, and, rushing up and 
down his room in a state of extraordinary excitement, has 
denounced himself as ft blockhead, an idiot, a fool, and ter¬ 
minated his invectives with exclaiming, “ Yes, that Hale is 
right; he is 'a genius, a great, a noble and grand genius; tho 
breath of the divine artist has breathed upon him! I—I ?— 
I’m only a lad taken out of a turnip-field; let me never forget 
that. And what means have I possessed for the expansion of 
my mind? Miss Pierrpoint? Of course Hale and she can have 
gTOtmds of sympathy which slfc cannot have with me. I'm 
but the lad out of the turnip-field, and am indebted to her 
for all the,little I have learnt; but oh, for oue, no not ward, 
but expression of admiration, of pride—no—in my work, from 
her by look or emotion in her beautiful face. Well, Hale i% 
greater than I ever shall be, but that’s God’s work, and not 
Miss Pierrpoint’a ; and if he skins me alive with speaking the 
truth, I ought to thank him for it, were I only moraUy <jr mk 
Aye, flay me alive, Hale ! I’ll profit by every wound you 
inflict upon me; there is the mighty, the increasing love of 
nature and of my art within me, and they may achieve for me 
excellence, though it be a different excellence to that of my 
tittmentorl" 

• Apd John’s picture's In the next exhibition truly proved, 
to himself, as well as to others, that he had profited by this 
“flaying." 

Honoria even acknowledged the superiority of these pictures 
to’the “ Paul and Virginiabut the vanity of John suffered, 
as > usual,- from, Honoria’s words.' John’s soul. expgaiMf 
immeasurably beneath the influent# Leonard, sind with 
this expansion awoke a perception of Honoria’s greatness of 
character and beauty of soul, 'prhjbfc swallowed up every 
leseer emotion. What had been John’* levs for L’Allegro—a 


mere romantic dream ? He now stood upon the blink'of * 
mighty passion—the more potent, because reason, duty, 
honour, all admonished him of danger. , 

Such was the position of affairs when we find assembled at 
Honoria’ a" Italian villa at Box Hill, upon a lovely autumnal 
evening, Leonard, John, Agnes, and Honoria, together with 
Mr. Pierrpoint and Honoria’e companion, the elderly lady 
dressed in black, with the silver hair and quiet smile. ’ 

The four had been spending a day, worthy to have been 
celebrated in the*“ Decameron.” Leonard and John had been 
painting in the woods,. Honoria and Agnes either sitting with 
them reading aloud poetry, or conversing; or they had 
wandered away by themselves through the woods, returning 
to find Mr. Pierrpoint and the old lady arrived, together with 
an abundant repast, spread out by Honoria’s servants beneath 
the trees—and decorated by the hands of the young painters 
with garlands, of richly tinted leaves. Returning home as 
evening approached, with sketches and sheaves of leaves and 
flowers as glorious trophies, Honoria had coffee served up 
in Her little library, the French windows of which opened 
upon a low terrace, and commanded a magnificent expanse of 
woodland scenery—now bathed in the warm rays of an autum¬ 
nal sunset. 

The gayeq£ tone pervaded the little circle. John alone was 
silent. He never yet had been able entirely to. overcome the 
chill^whioh Mr. Pierrpoint’s manner struck to bis heart; 
besides which, his- love for Honoria throughout this poetical 
day had waxed even deeper and stronger, and to speak in 
her presence made his words come thick and incoherent. 

“That turn of expression again reminds me marvellously 
of my old friend, Mordant, [the poet. Poor Mordant! ” sud¬ 
denly remarked Mr. Pierrpoint, turning towards his daughter 
as Leonard ceased speaking with an animation somewhat 
■ unusual with him. “ At various times have I been struck 
with a resemblance between Mr. Hale and that gifted, that 
unfortunate man. Had Mr. Hale, now, been Mordant's 
son, the world would have exclaimed, what an extraordinary 
family resemblance ! Por my own part,” pursued Mr. Pierr¬ 
point, “ being a believer in the transmission of the same type 
through many generations, I dare say, could we but obtain 
the clue, consanguinity might be discovered to account for 
this resemblance—which is not alone mental, but physical. 
Yes, the more I recall Mordant's features, the [more does 
the resemblance haunt me. What a termination was hi» to 
the most promisingly brilliant of careers ! ” continued Ilono- 
ria’s father, musingly. Then turning towards poor Leonard, 
who, with his coffee-cup in his trembling hand, had tume 
towards the open wihdowr and appeared absorbed in con¬ 
templation of the glorious landscape, “I believe you once 
expressed yourself as acquainted with the writings of the 
man to whom I refer. Brilliant, caustic, at times rising int 
sublimity, some of the finest and most eloquent writing in our 
language, in my opinion, has flowed from his pen ( yet he has 
left behind him merely fragments; still they are gems of the 
purest water and deserve a setting of the finest gold. It was 
a favourite idea of mine, years ago, to collect and edit an 
edition of poor Mordant's works, prefacing it with my own 
recollections of the man; for circumstances and congeniality 
of taste had, at one time, brought us much in contact. But 
more pressing business always interfered. Besides which, one 
spur was soon lost—the benefit which such an edition might 
have been to bis family; for his poor widow soon became an 
incurable maniac, and his son, I understood, died. The child 
was a child of gTeat promise, I remember, but sadly neglected; 
and you, Honoria, must still recollect having once seen Mrs. 

e dant—that poor mad woman—at the Helliags i Yes, she, 
ed, had endured enough, misery to destroy any reason. 
Mr. Hale, if ever you should feel inclined, you and'hlr. 
Wetherley there, to undertake tike illustration of Mordant's 
poems, I should fed greatly inclined to carryout my scheme. 
It-would he a labour of love which you, Mr. Hale, can com¬ 
prehend." Mr. Pierrpoint pausing,‘as if fora sign of assent 
from Leonard, and a silence having crept over the little 
company, he, by an almost superhuman effort, found his jlps 
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replying. “It is singular, but I have already made various 
sketches, illustrating, or suggested by, these poems. I shall be 
happy to place them at your disposal, sir.” Leonard's voice 
startled himself, there was such a hoarse sepulchral echo in 
its tones. , 

“That man possessed tho most extraordinary power of 
fascination I ever encountered,” pursued Mr. Picrrpoint, un¬ 
observant of anything peculiar in Leonard's voice. "^The 
actions he was guilty of, had they been performed by another, 
would have disgusted and alienated his friends a dozen times 


with emotion, “pardon me, but from yaw lips never should I 
have expected to hear such words. The evil in a rarely-gifted 
being, such as men unite In pronouncing this Mordant to have 
been, called upon all true friends of his—all true worshippers 
of genius—all high-minded and high-souled men—to have 
opened their eyes especially to this evil, to have probed it to 
the core, to Wo removed temptation, if you will from the 
sorely tempted; but never to have sanctioned two codes of 
morality, one for the gifted and one for the ungifted. Prom 
Him to whom much is given much will be required: and 



LBONAHH AND 1IONORIA IN THE STt'DIO OF JOHN WETHBIU.BY. 


over, and have been pronounced downright dishonest; but 
even over his creditors his magic extended itself for years. It 
was only the old story over again ; and I, for one, was always 
willing to help on the good within him, as it was a rarer good, 
after all,than the generality of good in honest men. I willingly 
closed my eyes to the evil, endeavouring to close also the eyes 
of others, for such a genius does not come among us every 

day.” 

“ Rather,” said Honoris, suddenly rising, as if propelled by 
ah unseen influence, and with her whole countenance flushed 


neither can the personal happiness of the genius himself be 
secured by deviation from the law of rectitude handed down 
to us by the Divine, nor yet can the stigma be removed from 
him in the eyes of the world. We, father, to whom is granted 
the appreciation of the rare gift of genius—who cherish it aa 
breath from God Himself; who regard the poet, the painter, 
as a hijrii-priesfin the temple of nature—must require from the 
priest purity of an especially high order. What unction in his 
words—in his teachings—if the seal of conviction stamp not 
his life 1 The* Cabbalah says that a lower and far more 
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revolting dogree of uncleannesg attaches to the moral or 
physical impurity of a priest, of a holy man, or of a vessel 
devoted to a sacred use, than to the impurity of a man or 
vossel of lower sanctity. Especially is this true with regard 
to the world's estimate of the high vocation of its teachers. 
Par be hardness of heart and uncharitableness from us; but 
let a higher code of purity inscribe itself upon the tablet of 
our souls;—let us not aid in the erection of whrad sepulchres, 
without all beauty, witliin desolation and rottenness; for the 
desolation within must come forth, and with its pestilential 
breath cast horror and contempt upon the beauty! .Tolin, 
Mr. Hale, Agnes —you who are going forth as priests to serve 
in this temple, to offer up before the Divine, and to raise 
the Holy of Holies before the gaze of Iris people—preserve 
white and spotless your garments, because your souls are 
undefiled! 

A strong emotion passed through her listeners, and Honorio, 
with glowing cheeks, her eyes brilliant with tears, and with 
the swan-like movement of her round white neckfstepped 
forth upon the terrace. “ I.et us breathe a cooler air,” said 
she; “ and John, I want to speak with you about something 
before you leave us this evening.” 

Mr. Picrrpoint and the old lady, however, remained seated 
in the library, and exchanging a look of admiration of Honorift 
as she Btepped forth, followed by her friends. 

Ilonoria and John walked on silently side by side till they 
entered a pleached walk of roses, which stretched across one 
side of the lawn. Leonard and Agnes had betaken themselves 
to the banks of a little stream, which flowed through the 
garden, and across whose glossy darkling mirror a pair of 
swans approached. 

“ John,” said Ilonoria, after they in silence had paced side 
by side the mossy turf of this shady bowery walk, “ I am a 
keen reader of the human soul, and yours 1 have long read as 
a book; and for sometime upon its pages, especially through¬ 
out this day, I have read there of a great and mighty emotion, 
which, unless it bend itself into its true path, can only render 
your life a wreck and a mistake. ’Hid a similar emotion live 
within my soul, John, I should scorn to permit mere Worldly 
considerations to deter my acknowledgment of its existence. 
True, earnest, and unselfish love, I place among the very 
rarest and the most sRcred gifts of (iod. This, you know me 
sufficiently well, instantly to believe. Because I have faith 
in your candour, your strength and uprightness, do I say all 
this. I should not say it to an ordinary man, fot I hate but 
a very mean opinion of man’s moral nature in general. A 
true, firm, and devoted friendship <lo I feel for you; and yout 
success in the world, your living out the artist's life; such as 
1 believe this life may be lived out, is one of the most earnest 
desires of my heart. Do not lot-us be disappointed in this 
desire ! But .to achieve such a life, my friend, no worm of 
hopeless misery must gnaw at the roots of your life—strength, 
soul and body, must be yours ! Sorrow, and the baptism of 
fire coming to steadfast souls, bring alone strength and a 
morrow of joy. I must have you put the curb of reason and 
truth upon your imagination -she must not, as a demon, drag 
you down into hell, arid then, jis an angel, lead you up into 
heaven; or if she do this, she must alone mirror my image to 
you in the heaven, as your stem judge and guide ! ‘ Paint 
taeh countenauce-as though it Were the countenance of your 
Beloved ! ’ 1 once heard a great master say to his scholars— 

‘ let each fold of drapery, each flower, each leaf, each gem, 
be as if it belonged to your Beloved.’ So say I to you, John, 
your passion must wreak itself upon your art; if you have 
.the true artist's soul, the struggle will not he so difficult. 
Love Of your art must be greater than love of nys. Were I 
your wife, John, 1 I would have it so, much more os your 
friend! ” 

John walked beside this singular Ilonoria, a most extra¬ 
ordinary tempest of feeling raging within him. “ Ah, if ffce 
loved, if she ever had loved, how differently wfitald she have 
reasoned,” thought He to himself; “how cold, how unsympa¬ 
thetic her words; how far, &Ct from her calm realm of 
Mason is my soul. Whilst her rich voice fills my ear—whilst 


I am in her presence—I desire only to feel that one vast bliss. 
I would learn the universe from her wise lips, I would lay 
my soul in her hand, and' she should guide it as a child—oh, 
to be of service to her, to remain near her—even as a menial! ” 
And how much he owed her. And had he not always loved 
her, long, long yedta ? Was it not love which, nursing within 
his breast, when thfrignorant child had bowed his face among 
the flowers of the Hellings wood? Alas ! poor John, were 
you fiot almost falling into depthB of folly as absurd as in days 
of yore; are you, then, grown no wiser with years—and with 
the remembrance of sweet L*Allegro ? In a bewilderment 
John walked, his hands convulsively clasped, and cold, with a 
great trembling which shivered down him, his face very 
white, and no voice proceeding from his firmly-set lips. 
He heard nonoria’s words clearly and distinctly pouring 
forth; and a warmth seemed to flow forth from, and a glory 
to encircle her whole being; but thp words conveyed no 
meaning to his soul—only at a later time did they, hoard 
and buried within his memory, come forth and show them¬ 
selves to his understanding, and each word was a word of steel. 
At length Ilonoria, suddenly pausing, fixed her noble, frank 
countenance with her clear eyes upon him, and stretching 
forth her warm* jewelled hands, took his clasped, trembling 
ones, and Spoke With a voice which trembled for one moment 
with emotion, then dear as a trumpet awoke his intellect: — 
“Pardon; pardon, John, for pain caused you so uninten¬ 
tionally; so painfully to myself. Henceforth, we stand upon 
the rock of truth—our friendship must become purer and 
stronger; never more doubt my faith in ’ you, or in your 
genius. I have always been severe, because I am ambitious 
for you. Show me that you can conquer your weakness, your 
strongest temptation ; show ma by your work, that I have 
given you strength—even though I have given you pain. We 
will avoid meeting for some time; but our friendship shall 
not, must not suffer!” 

It was already dusk, and looking around her, Ilonoria said, 
with her usual abrupt decision: “ You had better return to 
town t#-night; my carriage shall take you. Master your 
feelings Sufficiently to permit you to bid adieu to my father 
and Mr. Hale. I will explain in a satisfactory manner your 
departure. -Remember I shall most anxiously await the 
evidences of your conquest!” And, leaving poor J ohn speech¬ 
less and heart-broken witliin the dusk of the beautiful 
garden, she glided towards the house. # 


It was towards the end of March of the following spring, 
that Ilonoria first acknowledged the battle that the soul of 
John Wetherley had fought. With a flushed cheek Ilonoria, 
clad in her riding-dress, entered JohnWetherley’s studio. No 
John was painting there: but Leonard stood before a nearly 
completed picture Upon an easel. lie gazed at Honoria’s 
excited countenance, as she entered, without surprise; but 
with a strange mingling Of sadness and almost of sternness. 
Standing aside, he placed a chair before the picture, motion¬ 
ing her to be seated, llonof ia r s eyes restfiig upon the picture, 
she clasped her hands, and bowing he* face, tears of a bitter¬ 
ness such as never before had fallen from Ilonoria’s eyes, 
fell glittering towards the earth. 

Beneath the picture, written as if in letters of blood, she 
read the words— 

“ Love is Endurance, Martyrdom, and Victory.” 

The scene was a dim dungeon. At the foot of a dark row of 
heavy columns stood a rack ; upon its bars reclined the 
youthful and wan figure of a man. His face, shone with the 
glory of a victorious love, and he raised one hand as if blessing; 
instruments of torture lay around; an open Bible was pierced 
with a bloody sword. The two hardened torturers fell aside; 
covering their faces, as if blinded and stricken by tbit coun¬ 
tenance of love. The other arm of the martyr encircled a 
woman, who, clinging to him firm and calm, supported her 
husband in her arms, supporting him through the fierce pangs 
of his suffering, bathing his parched brain, and kissing his pale 
cheek—enduring martyrdom of spirit to soothe his pangs by 
her strength and love. ** 
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A PEEP AT COUNTRY COUSINS, AND HOW IT 
ENDED.—LETTER IV. 

Whitehaven, September 1st, 1820. 

My dear Father,-You say it is more than, two months 
since I have told you of any country goings » n , hut there has 
been less to describe in that way during the midsummer 
months, and except the pleasures of sheep-shearing and hay¬ 
making, I did not hear or see anything worthy of being 
minutely recorded. Harvest-home was new to me, and as it 
took place in glorious weather, wo were all assembled in the 
home field, where the reapers finished their work, and a tre¬ 
mendous cheer greeted the falling of the last cut of the falling 
grain. The fortunate man, who had the honour to wield tho 
final blow, became the hero of tiro day, and was elevated, in 
great, triumph, on a throne of wheat sheaves, piled up in one 
of my uncle’s largest carts, which boro him away to an immense 
barn, where a feast of butter-sops and ale was served up, and 
a riotous dance concluded the festival. The prettiest part of 
it, to my fancy, was a late serenade, very charmingly sung on 
tin: lawn about midnight, and under tho light of a Bplendid 
golden moon. There were several wind instruments, and the 
sweet serious character of the thanksgiving-music, which 
constituted the principal part of the performance, combined 
with the correct, harmony of three or four mellow voices, 
seemed a fitting and delightful acknowledgment of the bounty 
which had just been so lavishingly bestowed on His creatures 
by the Almighty Parent of all. I forgot to mention that, 
before harvest, we attended Lammas fair," which collected a 
large number ot holiday people, qjid is peculiarly honoured by 
the .sailors belonging to Whitehaven and the neighbourhood. 
Very smart they were, new rigged, as they called it, from top 
to too in the cleanest of new summer clothing, worn in tho 
most jaunty possible way. In the afternoon we partook of 
Farmer Dodd’s hospitality, and I observed that almost every 
lass in the room wore a coquettish hunch of blue ribbons in her 
hair, tho gift of one of the light-hearted young sailors, some of 
whom, I believe, danced seven hours that night without let 
or hindrance. The wearing of these knots of blue ribbon is 
considered a sign that a young couple are engaged to be 
married, and gave rise, I suppose, to the old song, beginning 

“ Oil, dear, what can the matter bo ? 

Johnny stays long at tho fuir ; 

lie promised to buy me a hunch of blue ribbons 

To tie up my bonuie brown hair.” 

When I saw Susannah with one hid in her luxuriant llaxen 
ringlets, I ventured to offer her my congratulations on her 
eng.tgemen t to my cousin William, which I had long suspected, 
but had not before dared to speak of to cither of them. She 
looked blnshingly happy, and you will, I am sure, he pleased 
with your future niece, whose vustieity is set off by so much 
true womanly delicacy of feeling, and so much gentle archness 
of manners, that I expect she would be admired even in our 
fastidious West End circles. It was strange, at the fair, to 
see such rows of parsons waiting to be hired as domestic 
servants, the men holding straws in their mouths, which the 
more dandified stuck into the"band of tlicir hats; while the 
girls carried a green sprig in their hands, to intimate their 
readiness to enter into service. Well 1 now 1 must tell you 
about last night, when a merry party, that had collected at 
my uncle's, ended in a way I did not look for; and which 
makes me fear I shall have to leave the Friars, which I 
have no inclination to do for some time to come. Among 
the guests was an old Sliropshire gentleman and his lady, 
who were on a visit to the Rector of Handley-Cross, in this 
neighbourhood; and as they were very lively and told ns 
of mau^y customs peculiar to their own county; they added 
much to the pleasure of the evening. When the old lady 
heard some one aay the new moon had just risen, instead of 
making a ourtsey, as many other ladies then present did, she 
asked for a silk handkerchief, and informed the party that 
any one, by holding it "up between tire moon and him of her¬ 
self, would know how many years would elapse before he or 


she were married; the number of moons visible through the 
silk denoting so many twelve-months. I watched several 
persons try their fate, and was astonished at the different 
number of moons these good folks declared they perceived. 
Tho old lady would not be satisfied until I took my turn at 
the window; and as I could not make out more than one 
moon, I had to" undergo a prodigious amount of banter, and 
sly prophecies that I should be married before this time next 
year. Mrs. Estlin, our good-natured informant, said, that 
when a child, she never met a snail in the early part of the 
day without throwing it over her left shoulder, to ensure good 
luck; and, for the same purpose, she remarked, more gravely, 
it was always well to have some money in one's pocket when 
new year's day arose, on which anniversary it seems that tho 
Salopians also consider it prophetic of lucky fortune, if the first 
person they meet is one of the opposite sex to themselves. Mrs. 
Estlin asked my aunt if she might he allowed to see the 
kitchen; -and a considerable party following her, she men¬ 
tioned a Shropshire sport, much liked, she said, • in their 
county, but which could only be played in an apartment 
floored with bricks or tiles. Every one was anxious to try the 
new game, which, however, she duly warned us, was not par¬ 
ticularly refined; and a bowl of water, a plate of ashes, and 
the left wing of a goose having been placed along the floor 
according to her directions, down on all-fours squatted some 
of the most mad-cap young girls in the company. They were 
all blindfolded, and the aifiusement consisted in trying 
make their way to the bowl of water, in which case the oracle 
predicted the successful girl would marry a handsome young 
man; but if the candidate stumbled upon the plate of ashes, 
it declared sho would never bo united in wedlock; oi if she 
alighted upon the-goose wing, she was destined to become an 
old man’s brido. I must confess I thought the sport rather 
vulgar, though it was impossible not to laugh heartily at the 
decrees of fato in particular cases. When it was ended, a 
true Cumberland fajlieking was entered into, called “ Peas 
scalding.” A very Targe wooden borvl was put down in rbo 
centre of the kitchen table, round which some twenty couples 
sat down, and then Wally tilled the dish with smoking hot peas 
fresh boiled in their pods, to wliieh butter und salt wi.ro 
added. Hubert had prevented my sitting down w'ith this 
assemblage, which I was glad of, when," from the high chair 
on which he had made me stand, 1 saw that every one was 
devouring the peas by the aid of fingers and thumbs promis¬ 
cuously thrust, into the bowl. The empty pods were thrown 
into a basket on tho same table, and the peas had just 
vanished, rjhen I perceived a merry little girl suddenly steal 
behind William's chan-, whence she aimed an empty hull at tho 
nose of the person opposite; and this signal appeared to be 
the appointed token for tire most exuberant manifestations of 
high spirits. Presently whole handfuls of pods were thrown 
one to the other, some rubbing the faces of those present with 
these emerald missives, until I thought it time for mo to 
beat a retreat. The parlour was filled with old folks, who 
were quietly conversing or playing round games of cards, and 
I took breath, unperceived I hoped, behind a window-curtain; 
but I found Robert had not lost sight of me, and having pro¬ 
fessed a great desire to join me in looking at the stars, which 
were then very beautiful, he took the opportunity of asking 
me whether I could be happy to live always in the country. 
I felt so much surprised, by tho unexpected proposal that 
followed this opening, that I hardly knew how to reply ; but, 
us you know, I returned a civil negative, since Robert, cousin 
though he be, is still almost a stranger to me; but it gave mu 
real pain to see how utterly wretched he looked as he briefly 
said, “ I might have guessed how invincible would be your 


repugnance to quit tho gay world, whit'll you seem bom to 
sbine in, and have only to implore your forgiveness for my 
folly and presumption.” He turned away ubruptly as lie- 


finished speaking, so that I had no time to assure him that 
ho mistook mjr reasons for declining his offer ; and it so happens 
that he has not addressed mo since. The post-boy is waiting 
for this ; So, in much haste, dear Papa, believe me to remain. 


fla ever, your affectionate daughter, Dora Harcovrt. 
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ANCIENT TOWERS IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, 

Not far from the ancient residence of the chief of the Clan of the tower, and present somewhat the appearance of the 
Mackey, in the extreme north of Scotland, there is an ancient shelves of a library. 

fortress known as the Tower of Domadilla. This DomadMa The. Tower of Mousa, represented in our,engraving, is 
was the fourth king of Scotland, and reigned 350 years before another rain of the same description. It is of a circular shape, 
the birth , of Christ. His' father, Mainus, was a man pre- fifty feet in diameter and forty feet itt height, and is con- 
eminent for wisdom and justice, and loved peace and strueted of large stones, uncemented.' The peculiar form of 



TOWEK or MOCHA. 


prosperity above the strife of spears and the triumphs of 
conquest; and when Domadilla came to the crown, he found 
the kingdom peaceful and the people happy; so he devoted 
his life to tits pleasures of the chase; and the chief thing 
known about 1dm is, that he framed those laws ^or hunting 
which prevail to the present day. 


the building rendered it utterly impossible to scale the walls, 
and its stony strength was sufficient to bid defiance to the 
attack of the foe. The walls are fifteen feet thick. 

In the islands of the Hebrides similar towers are found ; 
they are discovered in nearly every part of northern Scotland, 
dotted over the face of the land, the delight of the tourist and 
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The tower wtifefc bears, Ms, mm is constructed Ae pussle oLthetWttiqfSj^r ■They have been <m>M to tke 

hewn stones, without eemjS.-tfl is about thirty fi^ Jgb ’^dinavians.the .rough Norse worshippers, the people of 
The, entrance is low and difficult, and the walls immstpely Thor and Odin; sad dg»in to the Danes, whose piratical 
thick. Within, a series of stone gaieties or benches‘\i»c Evasions and hardy prowess once made all northern Europe 
up, one above the other, a ladder, likewise of stone, leading tremble; but tiie most likely hypothesis is that which pieces 
from one tier to another, galleries, commencing at a their origin in the daya of that terrible warfare which con- 

slight elevation from the grou^ ure eoutimied to thesummt* tinned tesoieng a^betwe® thePi*. and Soots. 
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’THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.-EY ANNA MARY HOWIJT. 

CHAPTER Vf. 

“ Teach me thy loro, thou meek philosopher! , * 

. Slfbw me thy nightly visions, bright-eyed seer! 

Give me thy faith !—-why should I blindly err 
’ And shrink with anxious fear ?” 

Mary Ilowftt. 


But let us return to Leonard, Che words of Mr. 1’iorrpolnt 
had sunk with tho sharpness of a dagger into Leonard’s soul— 
the old wound re-opened—the fearful moment had arrived, 
when, cost him all brightness of the future, Agnes must know 
the truth. *l’o have so long with cowardice concealed the truth 
from her was baseness. 

Silently Leonard and Agnes paced tho terrace, and silently 
descended towards the little stream. Leonard’s eyes never 
raised themselves from tho earth j but in Agnes there waj 
an extraordinary excitement, her large brown eyes Unshod 
with a weird light—her slight form raised itself with an 
extraordinary vigour', her small white hands were grasped as 
if she sought to repress some violent internal emotion. She 
seemed to shrink from all contact with Leonard, and yet, her 
eyes watched him with un eager restlessness, with a searching, 
extraordinary gaze. 

They descended the sloping banks of the stream—tho swans 
approached, their plumage tinged with the glow of tho depart¬ 
ing evening, ns tho eternal snow of the Alps is tinted j but 
neither of the lovers observed this beauty upon tho swans, 
nor their approach. Suddenly Leonard east himself down 
upon the turf, burying his face in hands which trembled 
like aspen leaves, and bowed his head upon his knees. A 
vast spasm seemed to shoot through nerve and brniu. Agnes 
watched lira, like one turned to stone, except that her eyes 
become even -brighter and keener, and her face seemed to 
sharpen in the approaching twilight. 

“ Leonard —you are Mordant’s son—that poor maniac was 
your mother!” -slowly, clearly, and sharply ejaculated Agnes 
—her voice seemed to come forth from her inmost being, and 
yet her lips scarcely moved; but her hands grasped each 
other tighter and ever tighter, and her face became more rigid. 

“God, thou arl merciful," murmured a faint, hoarse voice 
from between the clasped hands of Leonard ; but be neithcr 
raised his head, nor ecu ted to shiver with his strange spasm. 

“ It was base—'' spoke: Agnes, with a voice clear, low, and 
sharp—” base to have concealed might of such import from 
me; you have sunk deep, deep in my esteem; you should 
have mirrored yourself in my soul, as in a glass, as I have 
done and ever would do by you. What is your faith in me, 
Lconai'd, when you conceal matter of such vital import? But, 
this will require much consideration on my part, and — 
reason with mo is strong as love. But Leonard, Leonard,” 
cried she, wildly hinging herself clown beside him, and draw¬ 
ing his bowed head towards her and pressing it against her 
breast, and looking down upon the closed eyelids of her lover’s 
white face, with an expression which must have wrung his 
soul for ever hart he seen it, “Why, why, have you done' 
what was base-unworthy of you, vi me; of your father’s 
memory r—speak, speak to -me, dear yourself. I now know 
all—it is dreadful, sad; but worst, worst of all, is that 
cowardice, that baseness 1 But 1 love you, Leonard—Oh, God, 
oh, God, how much, how at times beyond reason, I knew not 
till this momentand Agues burst into a tit of woeping, 
f Why dirt not Leonard take her in Iris arms, and with words 
of eloquent truth confers his weakness, unfolding flit soul’s 
sickness before this deep, strong lov j He neither heard nor 
saw it. Agnes was a portion of the present —of the future— 
her words descended not into the dark, troublous Betliasda of 
his soul as the angel of healing. Tho wings of the mournful 
Vast were aronnd him—the Past held him chained with the 
letteta of fatalism. Leonard,' God hart placed a strong, an 
energetic, a fervently loving soul beside,yours, proffering to 
yWu a draught of Lethe; unveiling ft new heaven and a new 
f 0fOi, and you turned aside, dashing the buy from her hands, 


and binding yourself yet tighter and tighter^ in your chains. 
You said to your soul, these are the chains springing from, 
the graves and the.dead lives of Augustus and Ursula 
Mordant; my life was their life—my death will be theirs. 
But love, Leonard, is life, is the fulness of life, the creative 
power, the consoler, the strengthener! Let love lay a hand of 
magic upon your bruised heart. But no electric thrill passes 
through you; yours is a death, a darkness, an annihilation ! 

When Leonard, as if by a violent effort, aroused himself out 
of his miserable paroxysm, he saw Agnes rapidly pacing up 
and ilnwrt the side of the stream; her arms Were tightly 
pressed upon her breast, her profile looked stern and hard. 
As he approached her, slio turned almost fiercely round,, and 
said, “ Leonuid, I shall set off to Sweden, —I shall now do 
that which 1 have long intended to do ; yon must throw off 
also this sloth which has crept upon you--which, to a degree, 
has crept upon me. Now that 1 know the secret of your life, 
—which L had certainly every right to have known much 
earlier, —1 shall look at your character from a totally different 
point of view. This sloth, this morbidness, is to a degree 
inherited--that is a serious, very serious matter in my eyes, 
with my knowledge of physiological laws, an awful subject of 
importance. But you must arouse yourself, -- Leonard ! 
Leonard!” cried she with a momentary glow of that deep 
tenderness passing over and softening her features; “ my 

pride will be bitterly wounded if you do not achitve all that, 
as my husband, you must achieve. I will not,” and a fire 
flamod up through her whole being, and she stamped her foot 
violently upon the ground, “ marry a man whom I must des¬ 
pise- -who is a slave either to circumstance, to fate, to weak¬ 
ness ! I will be great, and so must lie ! My eyes are 
unsealed, Leonard, you luivu a stern judge;” and with an 
indescribable pride she approached Leonard, and laying her 
quivering hand—a hand quivering witli passion, not with 
weakness—upon lib arm, die slowly said, “ I never break my 
word—1 have given my troth - I shall not withdraw itbut 1 
shall ba your judge—your task-mistress. You must be strong, 
free, and noble. I will tear out my very heart and trample it 
beneath my feet soon: r than it shall swerve from the dictates 
of my reason !” And Leonard felt that she would do this. 
Ho had not seen, the undying love which had looked out (-flier 
sad, strange eyes; he always hud considered her one of those 
women in whom the intellect far overbalances the heart,- - he 
had been fascinated, his intellect had delighted in intercourse 
with her—she had bound him with an irresistible spell—but 
ion her he did not; at this moment this became clear to him — 
and he east the fault of itmpou her. “ Where in her is the 
sympathy,” said a cry of anguish in his soul, “ before which 
I could unfold ray misery,— she has no love, no pity in her 
nature,—love, which is the sole pulse, yet waking within me 
stops, as she with her pride, her stem merciless eyes ap¬ 
proaches mo !” Yet, why did ho not then unbind the chains 
which bound him to this cold being ? “ Agnes," he said, in a 
tone cold ns her own, “ I am glad you know this one secret of 
my life. I was about to have told it to you when your lips 
spoke the words—the misery connected with it—tho whole 
blight which it has flung over my life, you with your strong 
*md powerful nature never would or could perceive; you do 
not conceive the tortures whioh it and its concealment have 
occasioned me, could you—even you, dear Agnes, might 
pardon. Now that you know this geeret, and look into the 
one darkened chamber of my soul, have mefey—pardon if 
you can. You are right in your determination to pursue 
your career, and to put now into execution your journey 
to Sweden. I should ’bitterly regret to is gay way have 
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placed an obstacle in your path; your energy cannot fail to 
influence uie. Ask anything now concerning my life, Agnes; 
all lies before you. Publish iny roal name i£ you will, to Miss 
JPicrrpotot, to the world ; I no longer care. There was at first 
no more reason in assuming the name than, to conceal myself 
from the pursuits of my poor, poor mother, and to shroud my 
success—miserable success—from the eyes of my uncle, until 
it should burst upon him with a perfectly blinding glory. 
Pool that I was 1 Then came habit and a hundred small 
entanglements that rendered it difficult for Leonard llale to 
.returninto Leonard Mordant. But I detest falseness as much 
as you do. It Will be well to have this ended.” 

“ But this cannot so soon be ended, bo set right,” said 
Agnes, “ yet the way will clear itself up to me —the way will 
open—but no more untruth—no more shadow of an untruth!” 

“ There arc old friends of mine, kind, loving, and trusting 
friends, whom I have only too much neglected of lale, Agnes, 
and whom I should like you to become acquainted with— 
Luc-retia and Mary Gay wood, and their little nephew, Cutli- 
bert. The G.iywoods have known me from a child ; knewrny 
unhappy parents, and yet they still respect and even, I believe, 
feel affection for me- -talk with them, Agnes.” 

“ I shall wish to know them,” was her brief reply. 

Oh, Leonard and Agnes ! a cloud, a phantom, a misery 
almost, without a name has risen up between you! 'In Leonard 
was aroused pride, spite of his self-condemnation—and there 
was no love of the one who had wounded and aroused this 
pride, rather a terror of her, and disgust began to whisper 
within the secret and dim recesses of his soul. 

In Agnes was aroused suspicion, which would never, never 
rest, and which, with its lynx eyes, would pierce through long 
years past and long years to come, and a sense of justice and 
firmness seized upon this suspicion, making it: their servant, 
their bloodhound, who must bunt out the truth, and then must 
come the final struggle of Love and Reason. 

Tito two walked up and down, by the dark margin of the 
brook,—twilight sank duskily over all,--and as they walked 
they conversed with a strange calmness, and as though no 
terrible shock had agitated their inmost souls and tlie whole 
course of their lives. Agnes had arranged the plan of her 
journey, she would start within a week. 

A sudden gust of wimj swept across the water, agitating Us 
placid surface; the swans aroused by the approaching storm 
fluttered their wings, and uttering a wild try dashed out into 
the stream from their lair beneath the reeds. The wind 
roared through the trees, and heavy rain-drops began to fall; 
the two returned towards the house where already Ilonoria 
was calmly reading aloud an article in the Quarterly Review 
to her father and the old lady by the brilliant light of the 
lamp. John was speeding away towards London. 

Without one pressure of their hands or lips the lovers came 
out of the storm and the darkness into the warm and brilliant 
room, their faces had a ghastly and haggard look, arid it 
seemed oven to their own souls as though their lives were for 
ever riven asunder. 


Agnes spent the last evening of her stay with Leonard at 
the Gaywoods. It was a wretched evening, like the whole of 
this wretched time, Lucretia, spite of her earnest desire to 
like Agnes and believe her worthy, of Leonard, could not 
forget her conviction of tho hardness of her nature, and 
secretly disliking thi idea of her, was cold and restrained. 
Agnes ijnpiediately set the Gaywoods down as women of tho 
mere ordinary run, of whom in tho bottom of her heart she 
had_a decided contempt, and a proud and cold expression sate 
upon her countenance quite sufficient to authorise Lucretia in 
her present somewhat hasty judgment. The secret distrust 
of each other'to the minds of Leonard and Agnes rendered 
their mutual affection no cement with which to unite these 
elements of repulsion. 

Leonard wished tho Gaywoods had not seen Agnes ; and 
«¥srt little Cuthbert added' to the discomfort and ill-omen of 
the visit, by drawing Leonard aside in tho garden, where 
jhitltogdbwjf hlfj'&Wtd, hd whispered into liirear 


“Bear friend!" the child was to tho habit of so addressing 
Leonard, “you don’t then like hart She’s not your wife. 
I’m we then yog don’t like her!” And tho strange child, 
either from a certain jealousy, or from some of his strange 
intuitions would not allow Agnes to touch him, and would 
not look at her. 

Poor Agnes ; poor Leonard 1 IIow thoso words, “ But you 
don’t like her!” rang like a demon’s voice through his soul 
night and day, day and night for many mouths to come ! 

Agnes’ letters were long and full of detail, her career 
seemed to be one of unclouded success, although hot without 
its difficulties and its fatigues; but these, to a nature such 
as that of Agnes, only gave, zest to her undertaking. The 
fresh world of thought opening up to her in tho life of the 
north, and in the rich material for her work on tho “ TTniversal 
Faith,” which she discovered to the libraries of TJpsala and 
Stockholm, and to the conversations which she frequently 
enjoyed with one of the greatest of Sweden’s learned men, a 
professor of IJpsgla, who bad assisted her to her researches 
with a benevolent and fatherly interest, of which Agnes could 
never speak in sufficiently warm terms, fired Agnes’ soul with 
a tenfold vigour. All details she communicated to Leonard 
with a scrupulous care, believing that they would bo of 
scarcely less interest to him than to herself, his sympathies 
being especially Scandinavian. “ I will not weary him,” 
spoke Agnes often to herself, whilst she penned her letters, 
“ with the deep yearnings which fill my heart towards him ; 
lily actions shall prove my deep, increasing love, which this 
great absence but reveals. His perhaps is a nature, itself 
undemonstrative where the deepest feelings arc concerned, 
therefore, a nature pained and annoyed by demonstration in 
others —still it is a strange anomaly, his unbounded expres¬ 
sion of love towards all in tho universe, except toward his 
bride, his betrothed!—But strive unceasingly to arm and 
warn him against his morbid sloth—I must, whether it pain 
or not--candour and truth must go hand in hand with my 
deep love !” 

’ Leonard reading these letters reasoned from his own point of 
view—“ What a proof is here of her cold unsympathetic 
nature—at this great distance she alone writes of her work, 
of her success, of speculative intellectual matters—detailing, • 
word for word, conversations with the old book-worm! Tita 
dazzling dream gradually vanishes ! Where is the love, the 
tenderness, the sympathy which my soul cries for and no¬ 
where finds ! This unmeaning goad, too, of her words, ‘ how 
is your picture for Lord de Cnelis, progressing: Send me word, 
Leonard, what you are doing. I shall be a very hard task- 
mistiess, mid you must have such and such things completed 
by my return ! ’ Iluw little can that nature of steel and iron 
sympathise with the riven nerves and sickening brain ! No, 
Agnes, ours lias been a great, mistake! Lucretia-who is 
charity itself— 1 have always felt did not like Agnes ; s/ta 
recognised her as cold and hard—I cannot he mistaken— 
Agr.os is one of thoso strange and miserable women in whom 
the life of the heart lias become withered up to nourish the 
brain! " And Leonard brooded and brooded, falling only 
deeper and deeper into his musing, and believing himself 
thwarted by fate on all hands. 

Lucretia, spite of herself, did Agnes a bitter injustice—both 
in her own heart and to Leonard's—she spoke rarely to 
Leonard of Agnes, from many reasons ; and Leonard was 
only too thankful to cease speaking of his betrothed with his 
old friend, for tho thought of Agnes gradually deepened into 
a sharp pain.. The old intercourse between Leonard imd 
the Gaywoods returned, both Leonard and Lucretia tacitly 
feeling as though poor Agnes had been the enemy who had 
stepped to between*,their beautiful friendship—another un¬ 
spoken thought which strengthened'their injusiieelowarils the 
poor girl. She became a perfect scape-goat with Lucretia for all 
Lconttd’s short-comings. “Ah!" sighed Lucretia to her¬ 
self, "if that Agnes; Singleton had only loved Leonard as 
such a nature deserves—if she had only possessed heart 
enough- togeomprehend such a being, what a change should 
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hot Wehave seen in him ! But his life seems eating itself 
away with misery—she should never, never have'left him— 
She could not, had she rightly loved! She it is who should 
j, B V e drawn him forth from his Sad dreams, should have been 
the spur, the vigour of his existence! * But she is eaten up by 
her vanity, and by her heartless ambition! Such beings do 
not deserve the ndble name of woman!—they are even a thou¬ 
sand times, in my eyes, more disgusting than the'woman whose 
whole existence is absorbed in warming her husband's 
sUppers and mending her children’s socks ! ” And Lueretia, 
with-all her charity, in her inmost heart of hearts, gave vent 
to a vast indignation—and bitter injustice! 


And thus month after month rolled on. Of Jo^n 'Vtfethqdey 
the Gay woods saw little—-he was so very Jiard at work, he 
declared; and “He overworks himself dreadfully, we are 
sure," often observed they; “he ia grown almost as 'thus and 
pale as Leonard—what can we do for him?" But their 
hearts could do him ho good; neither coiild any friendly 
attention from Leonard, who frequently looked in Upon him, 
always finding John frahtically at his work. Leonard’s'keen 
sense divined John’s secret; and the wonderful power which 
suddenly developed itself in John’s present picture called 
forth even words of praise from Leonard, and first awakened 
respect within him both for John and his genius. 


THE GREAT DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 



awh'P OF OBJSbTS DBSIONV.D FBOM TUB ANTIQUE,— JHUIUHTBK BY TUB MNUON A.MU EBNSASC* MiarENTINS OOMrsiMt, 


In this great international bazaar, as in its glorious pro¬ 
genitor of- 1861 , we have a vast display of the mental and 
manipulative powers of man. Here we have laid opcir to 
ajar view the treasuries of thought and labour. On the 
./threshold .of iaveatifalioh-raayj m aoute uritot-g we have 


the produce of the mine and quarry; theabuhdance 'that 
the teeming earth yields to man’s Industry for his health 
and sustentation; the raw materials from which he fashions 
forth all that is necessary to his comfort, his proteetiem, 
and bis luxury; the various tools sad maohfoety which Be 
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invent* and adapts to aid the processes of manufacture j the 
woven fabrics and the objects of simplest construction for 
every-day use.” Thus far, we perceive, that man has been 
seeking to satisfy the positive recognised necessities of his 
nature; and we are struck with wonder at the range of science 
and experience, involved in those simple productions, no less 
than by the marvellous inventions and contrivances for the 
economy of human labour and the facilities of production. 


throws off his winter dress of wool: man comes, and the 
linen, and cotton, and silk, and cloth, are woven and dyed 
with many colours, “nthdamasked and flowered with various 
patterns, and so assume fitness and elegance. Deep down in 
the dark earth the varioua metals lie, and beside them are 
marbles and minerals, which wait only the furnace-fire, and 
the chisel of tire sculptor, and the acids of the chemist, to 
shape them into bronzes, and statues, and forms of beauty. 



OMOVT or OBJECTS IS SILVER PLATE.—SELECTED PROS. THE STALL OP MESSRS. WATERHOUSE AHD CO., DUBLIX. 


A new chain of facts and ideas present themselves at this 
point. The tree of the finest is felled and cut into planks for 
the erecting of rode houses; but taste and the inextinguish¬ 
able love of ornament inherent in the mind of man intervene, 
and the wood is carved, end polished, and fashioned into 
beauty. The flax plant grows wild .upon the moors, and the 
optto%ppd hnrsff lybite .bmveath a torrid tun, and the silk- 
*S*4#w!» ««W pkM>w, ««Athe sheep 


Earths and clays lie useless on the banks of deep-flowing 
rivers j hut the poster’s wheel is quickly turned and the rusts 
of metals are applied to their surfaces, and the fire hardens 
and glazes them. Mid they assume the well-known forms of 
domestic utensils and articles of luxury. And so also Of 
nearly everything in the Exhibition. Skill and experience, 
and thought and, labour, are brought into requisition, and the 
rttdte End' the homely, being submitted to the prOcesses 'of 
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manufacture, are transformed into the beautiful and the coloured. In this way, ornamental glass objects may be mode 


pure. 

Thus, then, we perceive that the low of the ornamental— 
oonunon alike to the naked savage and the most learned aav&h 
—has a tendency not only to increase the commercial value of 
the thing manufactured, but to diffuse among the producers 
and consumers of manufactures a ye fined ahd cultivated taste. 
The art-wealth of the world—that is, the increased value given 
by art to manufactured materials of any kind—a wealth purely 
of man’s own creation—must be enormous: and the amount 
of employment thus generated or brought into operation, 
becomes an important consideration of State economy. How, 
important, then, is the cultivation of true taste among the 
people of the sister kingdom; and how high becomes the 
mission of such an assemblage of the industrial arts as is now 
to be seen in the metropolis of Ireland—“where," says a 
national writer, “ there is so much to he done, and yet such a 
dearth of employment; where the genius of the people is so 
imaginative and artistic, and where so few opportunities exist 
for its proper and profitable employment. But a new feeling 
is growing up amongst us, pointing in the right direction, 
the development of manufactures ; and there can be no surer 
road to success than the steady devotion of our industrial 
energies to those manufactures which happily exist, and for 
which the national circumstances of soil, climate, and popu¬ 
lation are directly suitable." 

Having already* given a general outline of the contents of 
the Great Exhibition building, we have on the present 
occasion little more to do than to describe the different articles 
chosen by our artist. In our first *engraving (page 57) arc 
various specimens of 

’MlllA COTTA, OX.ASS, AND I'OKCELAIN, 

artistically grouped together. These have been selected from 
the stalls of Messrs. W. Whyte, of Marl borough-street, 
Dublin; S. Warren, Dame-strect, Dublin; Gregg and Son, 
Sackville-slreet, Dublin; C. M. Warren, Essex-street, Dub¬ 
lin; Mr. Alderman Copeland, of Stoke-upon-Trent; W. H. 
Kerr and Co., Worcester; J. Kidgway and Co., Staffordshire 
Potteries; and the Hon. General Lygon, who has kindly 
forwarded to the Exhibition various unique specimens of old 
Sevres porcelain and Dresden, Berlin, Capo di Montes, 
Vienna, Chelsea, oriental, and old Worcester china. The 
beautiful Indian bottles at the extreme right of the sketch are 
also from the general’s collection; and for grace of outline, 
fitness of decoration, and delicate distribution of colour, they 
are inferior to nothing of the kind in the Exhibition. We 
may learn much from an examination of the products of 
Indian taste and skill; and every manufacturer visiting the 
Exhibition will do weli to take a hint from the beautiful, yet 
simple, objects manufactured by the natives of our Eastern 
dependencies. 

The stalls of Mr. W. Whyte and Mr. Warren are rich in 
specimens of cut flint, glass, such as decanters, candle lustres, 
engraved vases, dinner and dessert services, crystal dishes, 
&c. The former firm exhibits a splendid ruby-coated vase, 
representing Kiehard Coeur de Lion and Saladin at the battle 
of Asealon. The coating of crystal with glass of another 
colour is a curious and elegant adaptation of the glass-maker’s 
art/ The method of producing the. peculiar effect of coated 
glass is, however, very simple. The end of the blowing-rod 
is first dipped into a pot of colourless glass, and a bulb of the 
required size withdrawn. This, being allowed to partially 
cool, is then dipped for an instant into if pot of coloured glass. 
The two layers unite without intermixing; and when the 
article Is finished as to farm, it is white within and coloured 
without. The effect of coloured and plain glass is afterward* 
produced at the cutter’s wheel, . Fluted lines somewhat 
deeply cut -pass through the outer or counted coat and, enter 
the coloured one; so that when they cross, their ends alone are 

* See « Magazine of Alt," vet i. pp. 24, 869, 448, ’ ** 


of two or more colours, according to the taste of the manu¬ 
facturer. 

Messrs. Gregg and Son and Mr. C. M. Warren also exhibit 
many curious and beautiful articles in glass and porcelain, 
The cut crystal centre dish to the left of the engraving is selected 
from the stall of the latter gentleman, Bohemian coloured 
vases, cut decanters and water jugs, lustres, opal and snake* 
handle goblets, eased and engraved crystal, manufactured at 
the Flint Glass Works, are shown by several wholesale and 
retail Irish firms; while vases and tazstas, statuettes and 
garden ornaments, in Dresden china, Parian, stone, earthen* 
ware, and terra cotta, are shown by Mr. T. Leetch and Mr. 
Edmondson, of Dublin; Messrs. Perguson, Miller, and Co., 
of Glasgow; Messrs. Doulton and Watts, of Lambeth Pot¬ 
teries; Mr. John Millar, of Edinburgh; Mr. J. Walker, of 
Lamb, County Antrim; J. Ijfll and Co., of Glasgow; and 
Mr. Alderman Copeland. The latter gentleman makes, in¬ 
deed, a fairer show, If possible, in the Dublin Exhibition of 
1863 than he did in that of London in 1851. In addition to his 
Parian statuettes of Ino and Bacchus, by Foley, and his Venus 
by John Gibson, there are various reductions from the works of 
our well-known sculptors, —Theed, Baron Murochetti, Gibson, 
Marshall, Lawlor, Hiram Powers, and Mr. and Mrs. Thorney- 
croft. These beautiful statuettes in Parian marble arc produced 
by a peculiar and delicate process. Cornish china clay, the 
plastic clay of Dorsetshire, and flint or felspar, ground, each 
separately, to an impalpable powder, and mixed together till 
they come to about the consistency of cream, form what is called 
the “ slip.” The clays give the object consistency and the 
flint whiteness. The "slip” being poured into a mould, 
become* in fact the future statuette. The moulds arc made of 
plaster of Paris, which speedily absorbs a portion of the mois¬ 
ture from the “slip;” trad the coating immediately next the 
mould soon becoming hard, the remaining liquid is poured off, 
thus leaving the Parian in the form of a In llow cast inside the 
mould. Kapid evaporation taking place, the “slip’’ is soon 
converted into a state resembling clay, and is sufficiently hard 
to stand by itscH’. The mould, which is made in several 
pieces, is then opened, and the different parts of the statuette 
taken out; for it must be remembered that figures in Parian 
arc seldom moulded entire; the head, arms, hands, legs, feet, 
&c., arc generally moulded separately ; so that in a group of 
several'figures as many as fifty or sixty separate moulds are 
required. The next process is to submit the various parts, &c,, 
to the " figure maker,” who connects them together by means 
of **• slips” similar to that used in the easting. “ Props” of 
plaster are placed in such positions at. to hear a portion of the 
weight, and thus prevent any undue pressure that might cause 
the figure to shrink or yield in the final process of “firing." 
After the edges of the seams, caused by the junction of the 
mould and the joining of the several parts; have been oblite¬ 
rated,—a process which require* the greatest care and nicety 
to accomplish — the entire figuro or group is submitted to 
the action of about sixty degrees of heat. This “ heating ” or 
“ firing ” is continued for sixty or seventy hours, according to 
cireumstane.es. The figures, which have shrunk about one- 
fourth, or sometimes nearly one-half, during these processes, 
are then “ rubbed down,” and afterwards buried in fine 
sand and submitted to a much higher temperature, in order 
to produce that fine porcelain-like surface so much admired. 
In making somo of Copeland's best Parian statuettes, three 
“ firings” take place. Extreme care must be observed so 
a* to keep the furnace at an equable heat, and thus pre¬ 
vent one part of the figure from shrinking more than another. 
In this way arc reproduced, in miniature, many of those fine 
sculptures With which the world became so familiar at the , 
Great Exhibition ; and when we consider How cheaply copies of 
great works Oku be brought before the public, and how nearly 
this material resembles real marble In its outward appear¬ 
ance, arid that it i* even superior to it in its power of resisting 
the Action of corroding substances, We are astonished that 
Parian statuettes do not become even more popular than they 
are. Statuary poroelain, as it is now manufactured, is a great 
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advance upon -the gypsum casts so commonly used for busts 
and small figures ; and we do not see any reason why it 
should not be produced at a rate low enough to come within 
the means of tire poor and humble, and thus teach them to 
understand and appreciate the beautiful. The statuette of 
•'Ruth” in our engraving is one of Mr. Copeland’s pro¬ 
ductions. 

Many articles in terra-cotta (literally, baked earth,) are 
shown at the Dublin Exhibition. Messrs. Bell and Co., of 
Glasgow, and Messrs. Doulton and Watts, have several well- 
finished vases, flower-pots, and garden statues in this material; 
but perhaps the best specimens of objects in terra-cotta arc 
those exhibited by ,T. Edmondson and Co., of Dublin, Mr. 
J. Blashfield, of Poplar, London, and Messrs. Ferguson and 
Miller, of Glasgow. The latter Arm, besides the usual show" 
of vases and Gothic Chimney-pots, have a fine* copy of the 
• Warwick vase, the size of the original, and a well-constructed 
and nicely-designed fountain, twenty-four feet in height, suit¬ 
able for a market-place or the centre of a nobleman’s park. 
Though all the works, both ancient and modern, executed in 
terra-cotta, bear one general character os regards the composi¬ 
tion of their material, the taste with which they arc executed 
differs widely. The remains of Grecian and Roman works in 
the British Museum are, in many respects, unapproachable by 
the moderns. 

We have next some specimens of the peculiar serpentine 
stone of Cornwall, which appear in the exhibition under the 
head of 

MANUFACTURES FROM MINEBAL SUBSTANCES. 

These are appropriately placed beside the Irish marbles in the 
central hall, and we oannot but express our regret that the beau¬ 
tiful green porphyry and the white and block marbles of Conne¬ 
mara, as well as many other of the mineral treasures of Ireland, 
are not so well displayed. The mineral called serpentine is 
found near Penzance; indeed the whole of the Lizard Rock is 
composed of it. This serpentine marble assumes a variety of 
mottled colours, irregularly veined—red, green, brown, yellow, 
&<•. —and is always picturesque and beautiful. Like all 
igneous rocks, serpentine is traversed by white-yellow veins 
of steatite which, when the stone is worked, gives the surface 
a varied and singular appearance, capable of receiving a high 
degree of polish. This stone, although its existence has been 
known for centuries, attracted little attention till the royal 
visit to Mount Bay in 1848, when Prince Albert expressed his 
admiration of its beauty and utility, and suggested that its 
more extensive use might be made commercially profitable. 
The proprietors- of the soil took the hint, and the beautiful 
mineral speedily became known as admirably adapted for 
ornamental works, such as urns, taz/as, See. -In the Irish 
Exhibition the variety of columns, jugs, pedestals, fonts, 
vases, obelisks, chess and work tables, &o., into which it has 
been formed, sufficiently show its capability of being exten¬ 
sively applied. In Westminster Abbey the brackets of two 
monuments, erected in 1710 and 1711, as well as-the panelling 
of Addison's tomb, are of serpentine; and to this day the 
original polish is as perfect as ever. In chcmieal composition, 
this Btone may be said to be a silieiate of magnesia,—3S parts 
in 100 of magnesia and -t‘4, of silica, with small portions of 
the oxides of iron, chromium, und manganese, and lime, 
alumina, and water, according to the analysis made for the 
company. For vc.iaus building purposes, and for the forma¬ 
tion of fountains, it is especially adapted ; as it is not liable 
to decay when brought into contact with water or tho atmos¬ 
phere, and the polish is so permanent as to almost defy 
time. 

In this division of the Exhibition are shown many examples 
of classic forms in Irish marbles and terra-cotta, as well as a 
Series of 24/S specimens of natural rocks, soils, minerals, &e. 
collected by Homy O’Hara, Esq., civil engineer; n good 
assortment of Irish marbles from the Museum of Irish Industry, 
and some good specimens of green porphyry, the black marbles 
of'Kilkenny, and-red conglomerate from tiie estates of the 
Earl Talbot de Malahide, and other exhibitors. The local 
committee of the eounty Kerry have chimney pieces, bust- 


pillars, and slabs of Kerry marble; Mr. A. Ballantine, of 
Dublin, exhibits various specimens of Galway black marble; 
and Mr. B. Blackburn has a large collection of flooring slabs, 
roofing slates, cisterns, billiard table slabs, and various articles 
in slate, Sea. from the quarries in tho island of Vulcntia. 

Under the head of " Furniture, Upholstery, Sc c.,” there are 
exhibited various articles in* 

CARVED BOO-WOOn. 

Tlie principal exhibitors of this peculiar description of Wood 
arc Mr, T. Chaplin, of Kilkenny, who shows a table of bog- 
oak, well made and beautifully carved, from the deAesne of 
tho Right Hon. the Earl of Desart;- Messrs. Curran and Son, 
of Lisburn, wlio havo a riolvly-seulpturcd and perforated arm¬ 
chair, designed from the antique, in Irish black bog-oak; the 
Earl of Eglinton, who exhibits a chair of bog-oak, manufac¬ 
tured for him by Messrs. Curran and Son, highly decorated 
in carvings of roses, shamrocks, thistles, vine-leaves and 
berries, the seat of which is composed of a beautiful specimen 
of needlework by the Countess of Eglinton ; Mr. S. Hemp¬ 
hill, of Dublin, who has an elegantly-designed fire-screen of 
bog-yew, with flower-piece and falcon, worked in Berlin wool 
by Miss English; Mr. J. Egan, of Killarney, who, besides 
some specimens of bog-oak furniture, has a finely-carved table 
made from arbutus wood grown on the estates of Lord Ken- 
mare and ^l r - Herbert; and Messrs. Jones and Sons, of 
Stephen's-grecn, Dublin, who have in their compartment a 
complete suit of furniture made of Irish bog-yew, besides 
various articles carved and ornamented in the bog-wood pecu¬ 
liar to the sister kingdom. This firm made a good show in tlie 
Exhibition of 1851; but their present display may be said to 
be superior, if possible, to even that; for it consists of ducal 
chairs in the style of Louis Quartozc, carved pier tables and 
glasses in the florid style of Louis XV., Davenport desks and 
girandoles, omnium of three plateaux with statuette of the 
celebrated Brian Boroihme, loo-tables with basso-relievos of 
the Irish kern, or soldier of the tenth century, chairs, tables, 
ottomans, See. 

The peculiar appearance of hog-wood arises from the fact 
that it has been for centuries imbedded in the bog-land of 
Ireland. The ebony colour of hog-oak, distinguishing it from 
pine, is due to the chemical combination of the gallic acid of 
the wood with the iron held in solution in the water of the 
bog. A real black dye is thus produced; just as, in the manu¬ 
facture of writing-ink, the black colour is made by the addition 
of copperas or sulphate of iron to a decoction of galls. Pine 
and yew timber, unlike tho oak, present only a light fawn or 
brown colour, simply because it contains a smaller quantity 
of gallic acid. The wood thus saturated with iron is effec¬ 
tually preserved from decay and the action of the dry-rot 
from the fact that the albumen of tho tree has been rendered 
perfectly insoluble by the action of the metallic salt contained 
in the bog-water. The discovery of the perfectly-preserved 
woods of the Irish begs, and the cRemical explanation of their 
singular preservation, have led to an artificial, hut scientific, 
adaptation of the same means of preserving timber, by inject¬ 
ing into the pores of the wood a solution of corrosive sub¬ 
limate, or creosote oil, or baryta salts and sulphate of iron 
(sulphate of baryta), which latter process increases the weight 
of the wood very considerably, and, in fact, converts it into a 
kind of Btone. How long tlie timber may havo lain useless in 
the bogs of Ireiqpd, or from wliat causo whole forests became 
as it were submerged, it is impossible to say; -but certain it is 
that the roots of the trees have remained in their original 
positions, while the branches have never been found. Besides 
this, the outer surfaccyrf the wood would appear to have been 
burned or charred—a fact which is pwbably alluded to in the 
peasants’ saying, that “the devil set fire to the world, but 
God put it out with the deluge! ” Besides furniture, &c,, 
Irish bog-wood has been extensively employed in tho manu¬ 
facture of Brooches, watch-stands, bracelets, bca^s, &o._; the 
black colour and high polish it is capable of receiving, ten¬ 
dering it very valuable for such purposes. Some of the 
most beautiful of the latter articles are exhibited by Messrs. 
Classon and Connel, both of Dublin. In^ our engraving is 
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shown an inkstand of bog-oak mounted in Irish silver. The 
rather curious form of an owl for such an instrument is taken 
from a similar object found among the ruins of Pompeii, 
There is also the companion case to that made for her Majesty, 
mounted in silver and carved with emblematical harp, dog, &c. 
It was presented to the Exhibition by the Earl of Eglinton. 
In the foreground are several hair-pins, brooches, and other 
small articles, manufactured and exhibited by Cornelius 
Ooggin, of Nassau-street, Dublin. 


to. Messrs. West and Sons, of Dublin, exhibit the beatttiftil 
centrepiece in silver, which was presented to the late Colonel 
Miller by the constabulary of Ireland; Messrs. Waterhouse, 
of Dame-street, have also the fine centrepiece which was pre¬ 
sented to Joseph Green, Esq.; the Acis and Galatea centre¬ 
piece, presented, in 1848, to the Count Strelltki by the Poor-law 
Unions of Ireland besides several copies of the Tara, and 
other antique Irish brooches, pins, pixes, crucifixes, beads, 
&c. in Irish silver. In the objects which we have' selected for 
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Our notice of 

ARTICLES IK SILVER AND ELECTRO-FLATS 

must be very brief indeed. Mr. Gofgin, of Nassau-street, 
Dublin, end Mr. Johnson, of London, exhibit various articles 
in silver plate—cpntrepiece*, and copies of taszas, &c. in 
electrotype ; Mr. Bennet, of Grafton-street, has a variety of 
plate qf native Irish silver, well-designed and manufactured, 
with candelabra) tea and coffee services, salvers, jugs, &c., 
Must articles of this description are plated by the electro 
process, but occasionally, the old plan of white plating upon 
copptr and raising by the hammer of the workman is resorted 


illustration much taste and skill hsve been displayed. The 
presentation trowel in front is exhibited by permission of the 
Lord Bishop of Armagh, by whom it Was used in laying the 
foundation of a church lately. The nautical race-cup and 
silver tea-service also deserve high praise. Both the latter ,* 
and the candelabrum, which is modelled after a classic design 
found at Pompeii, have been manufactured expressly fog the 
Irish Exhibition. 

It may not be improper to add, to conclusion, that the 
Dargan testimonial-to the promotion of Which toe Sympa¬ 
thies of all dames have been enlisted—has taken the wry 
appropriate form of an Industrial College, > > 
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ALDERMAN SIR JOHN POTTER 

POUNDS* OP TBS MANCHESTER FBEE L1BBAKY 


NoiKWomow* strikingly illustrates the living rigour of the 
w ,„n.T. commonwealth , than fhe, distinguished excellence 
■which Ace* santly displays itself in every part of the social 
frame. Trayel from Penzance to the Hebrides to study the 
_ eo _ii England, and what a long line of worthies will you 
S^tjSSdW We are not thinking of ordinary 
worth; that is great, sterling English worth of character 
honesty, industry, truthfulness, family attachments, earnest 
religion; these quiet, genuine realities are found in every 
town, village, hamlet, and almost every house in the land. 


to be wise enough therein to teach the wisest; there a village 
Solon, who in the study of history and the study of 
had learnt the science of legislation so well that magistrates 
and members of Parliament were glad to listen to his unpre¬ 
tending but instructive discourse. This man with the leathern 
apron is an adept in mathematics; that man with shirt¬ 
sleeves tucked up is a proficient in Hebrew; and that shabby- 
genteel man who deserts his shop for the hills, the vales, the 
Koman roads and Saxon ruins, is familar with every spot, 
every, genealogy, every great name, every place of wots ip, 
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Bat at preient wo refer to what is eminent, to what has at 
least local distinction; and we say that mental, moral, and 
social superiority is faun®! in every nook and comer of this 
den old V.ngtiTid of our*. In some sort the writer has made 
the experiment. Professional duties have taken him into the 
bye-ways as well as the high-ways of the land, and making it 
hie practice to keep his eyes open wherever he goes, he has 
seen and recognised superior men everywhere, so as to make 
him proud of being en Englishman. Here he has found a 
village “ doctor ” so profound in the science of ethnology as 

You. II., u.s.-3a* * 


every school, everf almshouse, every battle, and almost every 
feud and law-suit of theVhole country. - . 

Were we in any district to go in search of the notabilit e , 
we should scarcely, we confess, look for them a®ongfoca 

authorities and municipal magnates. Councilors, siderm®, 

and mayors are generally great chieHy m * e “ p oggeMei 0 f 
They know too little to know themselve . 
qualities' 1 which crave publicity, they ^*T**f? 
prominence, and aiming to seem great in ^ * 

take no cm to be great in reality. Unreal and affected to 
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begin with, they soon letim to worship show and parade, and 
for th#most part end in becoming decorated shams. 

Even in so uncongenial a soil the sterling worth of our 
English blood ever and anon produces excellence. Alderman 
Sir John Potter is an example. An alderman and knight he 
is, but he is also something far bettor, and something that 
■ very many aldermen and knights are not. Look on that fine, 
generous, good-natured countenance, reader, and you at once 
see the man. You say it is aldermanio ? True, Sir John is 
hospitable; but his hospitality is the hospitality of the heart; 
it is tho natural expression of a liberal soul; and while on the 
one side his hospitality approaches to jollity, on the oilier it is 
qualified and refined by tho intellect of a scholar and the 
manners of a gentleman. Those who associate grossness arid 
vulgarity with their idea of Manchester merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, would be surprised to find in Sir John Potter* 
qualities of the highest order, fit not only to sustain but to 
adorn any office in the land. Predominant in Sir John 
Potter's character, however, is generousness. His heart over¬ 
flows with liberality. These is in the man a princely munifi¬ 
cence of nature which ever prompts him to say and do 
munificent things. His nature seems to repel what is ordinary 
and common-place. The stamp of superiority is on every 
thing connected with him. To be first in all things seems to 
bo not so much his aim as his destiny. On whatever ho 
undertakes' he leaves an image of himself, and that imago 
stands up in bold relief. The fact is exemplified in his 
mayoralty. His predecessors in that office were men of mark. 
Sir John’s own father-one ot his predecessors—was a man of 
extraqrfSnary force of character and surpassing social useful¬ 
ness ; yet it is no disparagement to the father to say that he 
was excelled by his son. It may Indeed be said that Sir 
Thomas was more sturdy and pertinacious in tho assertion and 
maintenance of his opinions, but it must also be granted that 
Sir John possesses a more varied culture, more comprehensive 
principles and w ider influence. Of social esteem no mayor of 
Manchester ever enjoyed so large a portion as Sir John Potter. 
This was the natural reward of the just principles on which 
his mayoralty was grounded. Other mayors had been whigs, 
reformers, radicals ; Sir John Potter was an Englishman, hint 
but he had his political convictions and preferences. As the 
chief magistrate of Manchester, however, he disowned all 
distinctions of sect and party. Appointed to represent the 
community, he felt himself bound to acknowledge merit 
wherever he found it, and to show favour to all men in pro¬ 
portion to their public eminence and usefulness. Accordingly 
he gathered around his hospitable board the chief men of all 
services, all parties, and all denominations. So, too, in his 
exertions for the public good he was actuated by a regard not 
to popularity, still less by a regard to party interests, but 
chiefly by a regard to general utility. 

Sir John Potter, a magistrate and alderman of the borough 
of Manchester, a deputy-lieutenant of the county of Lancaster, 
mayor of Manchester for three successive years (1848, 184-9, 
1850-1), an opulent merchant of the firm of Potter and Norris, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, sou of tho late Sir Thomas Potter by 
his wife Esther, daughter of Thomas Bayley, Esq., of Bgpth 
Ilall, near Manchester, was bom the ]6th of April, 1813, at 
Poleficld, near Prestwick, a small village'on the high road 
from Manchester to Bury. Having received his school 
education under the care, successively, of thf Jtev. William 
Johns, of Manchester; the ltev. Lamb Carpenter, LL..D., of 
Bristol; and the Rev. James Martineau, of Liverpool, John 
Potter repaired to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
studied during the period from 1831 to 1833. In March, 
1846, he succeeded his father as alderman of the municipal 
borough of Manchester, of which pity ho was elected the chief 
magistrate on the 9th of November, !348. When, on the 10th 
of October, 1851, her Majesty the Queen honoured Manchester 
with her august presence, Mr. Pottegrceeivcd at her gracious 
hands the honour of knighthood. 

It is universally admitted, that im no part of her dominions 
has Queen Victoria been welcomed with more marked or 
more hearty demonstrations of loyal gladness arid respect than 


in the city and neighbourhood of Munehes&r. The feeling, 
honourable alike to her Majesty and her subjects, mainly 
springing, as it did, as a spontaneous expression of dutiful 
love toward tho sovereign, was, if not in part called forth, yet 
directed and concentrated by the untiring zeal and adminis¬ 
trative skill of Sir John Potter. A bright day in Sir John’s 
existence was that, not so much because he therein received a 
distinguished token of his sovereign’s approbation, as because 
he was the public representative of the affectionate and 
respectful regard of a happy arid prosperous population 
toward their Queen. The 10th of October, 1861, was a joyous 
day for Sir John; we still see hits open and manly countenance 
radiant with smiles, diffusing good humour and gladness over 
the congregated myriads. 

A still happier day was that when Sir John Potter presided 
at the completion of his own task, and; surrounded by distin¬ 
guished strangers, as well as the most cultivated,* benevolent, 
and wealthy inhabitants of the vicinity, opened by a formal 
inauguration “The Free Library” of Manchester. A nobler gitt 
was never bestowed on a neighbourhood. The gift is the higher 
because it is a national example and will have a national 
influence. The advantages which “ The Free Library ” offers 
arc highly valued and largely made use of by the working 
population. The eminent success which lias crowned the 
effort has already suggested the propriety of another attempt 
of the kind, and we have grounds for hoping that ere long 
Manchester will possess a second “ Free Library.” 

The Great Exhibition of 18.il was an object well fitted to 
call forth the enthusiasm and engage the energies of Sir John 
Potter. In the capacity of acting chairman of the local com¬ 
mittee, ho rendered services of the most valuable and effective 
nature. His position as mayor and his natural courtesy led 
and enabled him to pay suitable attention to foreigners of note 
whom tire Exhibition attracted to England. ‘Of special service 
was he to a party of Sardinian workmen, who, together with 
Rome of their more socially eminent fellow-countrymen, visited 
Manchester in order to survey and inspect its manufacturing 
and commercial wonders. Sir John Potter’s attentions on the 
occasion were acknowledged in the following address, pre¬ 
sented to him on behalf of his compatriots by Captain 
Bprtinatti:— 

The Worshipful the Mayor of .1 Umrln a /< r. 

.Allow me to present you my fellow countrymen, the Sardinian 
workmen actually in Manchester, under the direction of tliedistin- 
guished gentlemen yon already know. On this occasion 1 beg 
.leave to say a few words, in bad English, but with truth and sin¬ 
cerity of heart. At-the first coming of our workmen into this 
glorious land to visit that magic palace where are shown the 
marvels of the world, and to witness the triumphs of the British 
industry, I announced then X had received from the Chief' Mugiij. 
tratc of Manchester the assurance that he would do alt in his power 
to procure access for us to the great industrial establishments of 
this noble town; and now such an access having been fully pro¬ 
cured for us, we come to offer to the Worshipful the Mayor, and to 
the principal manufacturers, and the workmen, and the whole 
population of Manchester, the expression ol' our deepest feelings of 
gratitude for your cordial reception, and for huviug admitted us, 
ns your brothers, to witness this magnificent display of human 
ingenuity, of which Manchester is thu most liberal sent, and which, 
from Manchester, spreads all over the world the Comforts and 
benefits of an industrial civilized life. We shall never forget the 
generous hospitality and tho kindness we mot in every part of 
England , and we shall never forget that in every part of England, 
and hi this populous town of Manchester, wo have been constantly 
brought to admire, in every class of society, their unshaken loyalty 
to their most beloved Sovereign, under whoso high protection 
such stupendous deeds arc accomplished, and that religious respect 
for tho law which is the best foundation of true liberty. And 
here I cannot refrain foam uttering a wish, that, in a short time to 
come from this glorious epoch, every nation may bear in. their 
bosom such sentences to be pronounced, as tfio sentence spoken 
' near four months ago by a noble-hearted Englishman at a meeting 
principally attended by English artizana and mechanic*. u Let us 
Englishmen," said ho, “ bless ties day when reposing hi the strength 
our institutions, we find nojetdowy qf/ordyners ( hut, on the contrary, 
feeling proud in the unshaken firmness of our constitution, we 
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offer them the free opportunity of witnessing its practical working 
tmd its freedom, promoting tho good fellowship of the nations of 
the earth.” This example wo have fully witnessed in Manchester, 
and such a nohlo example shall not he lost upon us; our good 
wojkmon returning to their country will talk a great (leal of it to 
their brothers, and they will inspire them with their feelings, and 
tho name of tho Worshipful the Mayor and of tho town of Man¬ 
chester will *b<? always pronounced throughout tho Sardinian 
kingdom with the same deep feelings of gratitude which we bavo 
tho honour to offer you this day. 

Of still greater value to Sir John Potter wore the following 
testimonials spontaneously and cordially awarded to him by 
his associates in the Manchester corporation—testimonials 
which derive no small portion of their worth and acceptance 
from the fact, that they are an official ocho of tho respect, 
esteem, and gratitude felt and cherished toward the worthy 
knight by tho entire vicinity, and especially by those who 
enjoy the honour of his personal acquaintance. 

harour/h of Manr/ietter. 

At a Meeting of the Council of this Borough, hidden op Monday, 
the 10 th day of November, 1851, 

Resolved unanimously— 

That, tho thanks-of this Council he and arc hereby given to the 
Worshipful Sir John Potter, Knight, who, (luring tho unprece¬ 
dented period of three years, has filled the important and highly 
responsible office of Chief Magistrate of this Borough, for the great 
ability, constant assiduity, auntiring zeal with which he has 
performed the numerous duties devolving upon him as Mayor, and 
e.peciiiily for having, at « period rendered intere-ting by circum¬ 
stances likely to arise in connexion with tho Industrial Exhibition 
in Condon, consented, at great personal sacrifice, to continue in 
office during a third year. ■ 

(•'or the vigilance, promptitude, ability, «ond impartiality which 
*ho has displayed when presiding over the meetings of the Council, 
and for the good order he Inis preserved during its proceedings. 

For the urbanity he lyis invariably shown to tho members (tf the 
Council, the information and assistance he has at all times proved 
himsell so willing to afford, and for the readiness with which he 
h.n called them together for consultation it. cases of delioacj, 
difficulty, or imporlanro. 

Per the promptitude with which he has consented to convene 
public meetings for the promotion of measures likely to lie benc- 
fii t.'l to the community, and fin the willingness ho iris always 


shown to preside at. such meetings, when requested .by tho pro¬ 
moters, • 

For bis great hospitality; for tho liberal and cordial manner in 
which he has met gentlemen of all classes anil opinions ; and for 
tho good-will and efficiency with which he has eo-opornted with 
his fellow citizens, without distinction of sect or party, for tho 
accomplishment of objects likely to conduce to the public welfare. 

For the numerous acts of charity and munificence which have 
distinguished the whole period of his mayoralty, and for the ready 
ossistanco afforded to others engaged in promoting measures of 
benevolence and charity. 

For the great and cminently-sueeessful exertions he has made, 
at large personal sacrifices, to establish and place in a splendid and 
commodious building a Free Public Library, suitable for the wants 
of tho numerous and increasing inhabitants of this borough. 

For tho time given, and the valuable assistance afforded, to 
• the local committee-appointed to aid in carrying out the objects of 
tin* Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 

For the devotion shown, and the eminent talent displayed, in 
the performance of tho important duties that devolved upon him 
ns the hand of the corporation, on the occasion of the visit of Tier 
Most Gracious Majesty to this borough, thereby reflecting credit 
on the corporation, and securing from his Sovereign distinguished 
marks of approbation and favour. 

And for tho way in which he has at all times respected and 
maintained tho rights and privileges of the burgesses, and sustained 
the dignity of the mayoralty, 

At a Meeting of the Council of this Borough, holden on Wednes¬ 
day, the 1st day of September, 1852, 

Resolved— 

That this Council feel called upon to place upon record their 
high appreciation of the long-continued and disinterested exertions 
and sacrifices which have been made by Alderman Sir Johu Fetter, 
to carry out, to its successful accomplishment, the proposition 
which lie had the honour to originate, for (ho establishment of a 
Public Free Library; and us the representatives of the burgesses— 
who, when appealed to for their votes, so unmistakably testified 
th<-ir opinion—tender to.Alderman Sir John Potter, and the other 
subscribers, their thunks for tho liberality show n and the exertions 
made, to secure the establishment of the Fuhlic Free Library about 
to be presented to the Corporation. That this Council sincerely 
trust that the most sanguine untieipatlons of the founder and 
supporters of so noble an institution may be fully realised; and 
that it may, as intended, become a great and lasting blessing to 
the iuhahit.uils of this borough, 


NCI ENT All BETS IN I It EL AND. 


l-’n.ni Coleraine to Olongariff the soil of Ireland is strewn with 
jjio remains of fin mer greatness: here tho tottering walls of 
some storied castle; there the ivy-covered and grass-environed 
site of some ancient abbey, or other place of primitive worship; 
everywhere the signs of decay amid Evidences of returning 
prosperity. “ Belonging to the Christian era in Ireland,” says 
Mr. J. Windele, “there is a great variety of Bmall churches, 
whose dates extend from the fifth to the twelfth centuries; 
stono crosses, inscriptions in tho Komano-lrish characters, 
reliquaries, shrines, hells, crosiers, &c., and a whole mass of 
manuscript, literature. The earlier churches are generally 
plain and unomamented, but of a special interest to the anti¬ 
quary, from the Pdcsgie or polygonal character of their 
masonry and details, manifesting an immediate derivation, 
or rather continuity, «1 a preceding style of primeval anti¬ 
quity in the island; several of those wore roofed with stone, 

“ The churches of the eighth and subsequent centuries ex¬ 
hibit more of decoration^ and greater extent. Their details 
present more elaboration," Sic., of the sculptor's art. In all 
these, too', there ara peculiar features distinguishing their 
style from the coeval architecture of the neighbouring country. 
In them, a chancel is generally superadded to the uave, and 
both compartments are connected by a semicircular, decorated, 
sculptured arch. The ruins at Inis Cailtre, Clonmaenois, 
Manitineha, and Cashel, present interesting specimens of the 
archi^eture of this period. 


The earlier missionaries made it a practice to appropriate 
the sacred sites and monuments of the converted pagans, and 
dedicate them to Christian uses. Near the round towers they 
built their churches ; wells, and fountains, sacred to the in¬ 
ferior deities, they consecrated to the worship of angels and 
saints ; and on the heathen pillar-stone they inscribed the 
symbol of their faith -the cross. Numerous instances of this 
practice still remain. In ninny of those crosses considerable 
inventive taste is displayed ; th«y arc found incised on the tall 
rude obelisk, and on the horizontal slab. In these the cross 
is usually placed within a circle. Out of this practice grew 
the beautiful and elaborate class qf crosses covered with 
sculptured devices, emblems, and the most intrioate scroll and 
fret-work. They are generally perforated at the intersection 
of the arms, and their jjtes -are almost invariably the most 
ancient cemeteries, although a more recent species, the 1 Way- 
side Cross ’ is qften found near our high roads, as its name 
implies, On some of. tho earlier crosses inscriptions in the 
Romanesque Irish character occur. The stylo and general - 
execution of these monuments afford a high evidence of the 
skill and. artistic attainments of their period.” 

On the estates of many of the Irish nobility and gentry are 
still ^to found the mins of the ancient religious edifices. 

Muokross Abbey, one of the sights of Killarney, for instance, 
is now surrounded by the lawns and pleasure-grounds of Mr, 
Herbert, one of the best-known landlords in the' west of Ireland. 
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“ No one should visit KxUamey,' 1 says Inglis, “ without seeing 
Muckross Abbey. It is a very beautifbl and very perfect 
remain, and contains within it the most gigantic yew-tree 


Cork Bail way, is a magnificent rain of a monastic institution, 
founded in 1202. It was suppressed by Queen Elisabeth, 
who presented the estate to Sir Edmund Buller, as a reward 



nuKBEODY ABBEY, N1AK WATBRPOED, 


trunk of this majestic yew-tree measures thirteen feet in 
circumference." , 

•’ The great Council Abbey, near Naas, on the Dublin and 


Ormond. At Templemore, Tipperary, the seat of Sir John 
Craven Carden, there are to be seen the ruins of what was 
once doubtless a fine religious structure, and now known** 
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the Priory; and near at hand, on the green banks of the Suir, 
is the noble monastic ruin of Holy Cross Abbey, of which wc 
present an engraving. 

This Abbey was founded in the year 1182, by Donald 
O’Brien, king of North Munster, and the charter of its foun¬ 
dation was witnessed by Gregory, abbot of Holy Cross, 
Maurice, archbishop of Cashel, and Britius, bishop of Lime¬ 
rick. It is said that Mustagh, a former monarch, received 
from Pope Pascal, in 1110, a piece of the true cross. This 
relic, set in gold and adorned with precious stones, was long 
an object of veneration throughout Ireland. Numerous pil¬ 
grims, among whom were the Desmonds and the great 
O’Neil, flocked to pay their devotions before it. Here it 
remained until the period of the Reformation, when it .Was 
saved from destruction by the Ormond family, and was even¬ 
tually restored to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, to which it 


springing from pillars, whose shafts are enriched with spiral 
flutings, and whose bases are ornamented with trefoil* At 
one side is a font for the reception of holy water. Judging 
from the dimensions', one would suppose that this curious 
piece of architecture was intended to contain the remains of 
the deceased, during the performance of the funeral mass; or 
perhaps this was the shrine where the holy relic was exposed. 
The second aHJnument is no less remarkable, and^its use 
equally uncertain. Three trefoil arches, springing from slen¬ 
der columns of black marble, support a projecting stone 
canopy which is enriched with precious stones. Beneath the 
canopy there are five escutcheons, three of which bear arms; 
the first shield on the dexter side bears a cross; the second, 
the arms of England and France, quarterly; the third, the 
arms of the Butlers ; and the fourth seems to bear the arms ot 
the Fitzgeralds. This leads us to suppose that this elegant 



VIEW OF THE ABBEY OP HOLY CROSS, MUNSTER. 


formerly belonged. From this relic the abbey takes its name.. 
The abbot, who sat as baron in parliament; was styled earl of 
Holy Cross, and was also vicar-general of the Cistercian order 
in Ireland., 

The architecture of the nave is inferior to that of the tran¬ 
septs, choir, and tower, which is supported on either side by 
a beautiful gothic arch ; the roof is groined and pierced with 
five holes to admit of the passage of the bell-ropes. The two* 
transepts are also groined, ■ and each is divided into two 
chapels, one of which contains the baptismal fonts, and an , 
altar-tomb, now in a state of decay, probably the tomb of the 
founder. This chapel was lighted by a window of very 
curious design. 

In the choir are two rich monumental relics, of a very origi¬ 
nal and gloomy style of architecture. One, which separates 
two little sanctuaries, consists of a double row of pointed arehes 


mausoleum was raised to the memory of the daughter of the’ 
earl of Kildare, the wife of James, fourth earl of Ormond 
called the White Earl, who died about the year 1450. 

When one of Ireland's oppressed eons, wearied With his 
day’s labour, stops at eventide t6 contemplate the ruins of the. 
old abbey, other personages occupy his thoughts, Ou these 
stones, which the sinking suit is gradually leaving in darkness, 
he reads a whole history of foreign oppression, of civil wars, 
of defeat and misery. An O’Brien founded this church; pro¬ 
bably one of the descendants of that old king of Munster, 
Brian Borut celebrated in song as Brian the Brave, who, aban¬ 
doned by the other kings, accompanied by his five sons, his 
grandson, hi^ fifteen nephews, and all his faithful followers, 
met the Danes oaf the plains of Clontarf, and drove them back 
to their vessels, after a bloody engagement, in which the 
valiant- old king, then ninety .years of age, together with his 
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bravest sons and tho flower of his dan, was slain. Perhaps it 
was aft abbot of Holy Cross, who, hearing an English prelate 
• flnd fault with the Irish calendar for not reckoning the mar¬ 
tyr#, cried, “ Alas ! my countrymen were too pious to meddle 
with the blood of saints; but now that the Normans are in 
t^e midst of us, martyrs aTe not wanting.” . 

There are few more melancholy spectacles in Ireland than 
Derryu^je Abbey, the seat of the famous O'Cjjjpgell family, at 
Onhimreen, in the county of Kerry. The situation of this 
house is extremely fine. “ Seen from above," says Miss 
Martineau, “ in its green eove, embosomed in woods, guarded 
by mountains, whose grey ren-ks arc gaudy with gorge and 
heather, and facing a sea sprinkled with violets, it looks like a 
paradisical retreat. The first glimpse of it from the Cahirci- 
veen road—by whieb Daniel O'Connell passed from one mass 
of his large property to another—shows his yacht riding in a 
sound in front of the grounds, the sea view suggests the 
remembrance of the old day, when the O’Connells, of both 
families—Dan’s uncles and father—were understood to do as 
others did who lived in situations so favourable for those com¬ 
mercial enterprises which are conducted by night.” But the 
smuggling, which many a great family encouraged in the 
wild times of the last century, is all over now, as well as the 
agitation which rendered tire “ Liborntor ” so admirable a 
friend, and so bitter an enemy. ’ The head of tho house has 
gone down to his grave, having died poor, very poor, in a 
foreign land ; his eldest son has followed him but lately, 
and the name and memory of O’Connell are already spoken 
lightly of in the land of his birth. The old abbey is now 
inhabited by strangers. “ Melancholy to all eyes, it is most so 
to the minds of those who go a quarter of a century back, 
and hear again the shouts which hailedsthe advent of the 
Liberator, and see again tho reverent enthusiasm which 
watched him from afar, when be rested from his toils at 
Derrynanc.” Melancholy, indeed, is the sight of the old house, 
darap-stained and weed-environed, out-of-jomt, unrepaired, 
unrenewed, andwith O'ConucH's empty yacht in the forlorn, 
sand-filled sound, and his chair in the chapel covered with 
black cloth, “ all else that he enjoyed there, in liis vast wealth 
of money, fame, and popular love seems to be drooping away 
tc destruction." 

Kell's Abbey, in Kilkenny, and Dunbrody Abbey, in the < 
same county, are now but ruins—crumbling walls and moss, 
grown stones, The latter structure is considered one of the 
most picturesque and interesting ruins in the county. The 
architectural beauty of this abbey is still discoverable, and it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to again people tho 
wastes around with the Cistercian monks, who in the old time 
distributed tho charities of religion among the peasantry. 
Dunbrody Abbey was built by Henry de Montmorency, 
marshal to Henry II., in UE2, ami was dismantled in the 
troublous times of the Reformation. 

Within ajfow minutes' walk of the Jerpoint station of the 
WaterfSrd and Kilkenny railroad, stand ul»o the ruins of 
another famous ecclesiastical structure, called Jerpoint Abbey. 

. It was founded by Donagh, king of Ossory, but it has so long 
been in a state of dilapidation, that we tear the determina¬ 
tion of the Kilkenny Archaeological Hoi iety to restore it will he 
of no avail, unless the work be at once proceeded with. Stones 
from its tottering trails are continually being taken to repair the 
peasants’ huts, and even tho tombs of tho Butlers, and other 
famoVs personages of (be old time are hardly secured from the 
^sacrilegious hands of the igiforant inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Other ruins of religious edifices might he mentioned— 
Kileoimel Abbey, once a monastery of Trancisoan friars, 
built in 1180, hut now a more shell; At-henry Abbey, near 
Galway, a fine ruin of a building which once belonged to the 
order of Dominicans; Newton Abbey, near Trinity the ruin# 
of B votive Abbey in the same neighbourhood; Roscommon 
Abbey ; Boyle Abbey in county Roscommon ; and fit. Mary's 
Abbey, built in 1115, by Sir John Talbot, the ” Scourge of 
France,'’ -but that our space forbids. The chiefs who once 
made merry in the old castles of Ireland, and the ecclesiastics 


who raised those beautiful religious edifices of which we sea 
only the ruins now, are most of them unknown to fame. And 
it is as well that it is so, -for no good comes of looking buck. 
Irishmen have been too prone to do so hitherto, hut their 
watchword in this nineteenth century should be—F ohwaup 1 

SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 
txiadesmsn’s signs. . 

Tun different events of history which have furnished subjects 
for signs are particularly interesting and far from uncommon: 
as the “ White and Red Roses ” of York and Lancaster; the 
“ White Hart” of Richard II.; tho “White Swan” of 
Ilenry V.; the “ Bed Dragon and Greyhound " of theTudors ; 
the “Boar’s Head” of Richard III.; the “Royal Oak" of 
Charles; the “ White Horse ” of the Brunswieks ; and many 
others may he mentioned as examples. Heads also formed a 
very numerous class, especially those of royalty ; but which 
were especially subject to transmutation by the accession 
of new sovereigns, who, in their turn, occupied the place of 
the. late one*. Tn like manner, the “ Duke's Hoad,” in the 
time of Blenheim, implied Marlborough,*was changed to his 
Royal Highness of York, or his Grace of Wellington. 

“ Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, Ifawke, 

Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoync, Kcppcl, Howe, 

Evil and good, have had their tithe of talk. 

Ami filled their sign-posts then, liko Wellesley now.” 

The heads of “ Milton” and “Shakspero" were occasionally 
met with. The latter was used by Jacob Tonson, over against 
Catherine-strnet, Strand, now 141, and afterwards by Miller, a 
Scotchman, who published the early editions of the works of 
Fielding, Thompson, Gibbon, and others, and who altered his 
sign to the head of “ Buchanan.” The heads of Homer, 
Horace, and Cicero, were also taken as signs, Serially by 
booksellers; and it was no uncommon practice for publicans 
and others, not renowned for modesty, to decorate their house 
fronts by hanging out their own portraits, as in tho case of 
“ Paul Pindar,” in Bishopsgate-street, and which the society 
of antiquaries, some years ago, considered sufficiently authen¬ 
tic to publish, nor should we here omit to notice tho house of 
Taylor, the “ water poet,” in Fha-mx-nllcy, near Long Acre, 
and in the evidence of his own words,— 

“ There’s many a head stands for a sign, 

Then, gentle n ailer, why not mine ?” 

an omission must not he made of the “ Cuckold’s Head,” as 
characteristic of the time of Henry VIII. 

“ Here in maryuno mnrehaunto# at nil gate, 

Her husbttdu dweileth at ye sygiu; of ye “Cokelilcs pate,” 
Nc.vtc house to Robyn renawayo.” 

The heathen deit'o# and their attribute# were somewhat 
more rare, nevertheless we find the " Caducous of Mercury,” 
probably indicating expedition. The bead of “ Eseulapius," 
his “serpent and staff,” or his "cock,” were appropriate signs 
for professors of the healing ert, and Which are still found 
decorating our modern druggists, ns well as the head of 
“ Gulen,” or the ‘“Phoenix " rising from the flames. Dragons, 
mermaids, and other nondescripts, contributed largely their 
share to the departed genius of decoration of our old city. 
John Jinstfjll lived in Clieapside, “ at the sign of tho ‘ Mear- 
mayd, 1 next to Polly’s gate,” where ho published the 
“ Pastymc of the People,” and in tho same locality at the 
*“ Green Dragon,” was published the first edition of the 
Merchant of Venice. The sign of Alderman Boydell was 
i the “ Unicorn,” at the corner of Queen-street, Chcapside. 

In Heywood’s " Rape of Lucrece,” first edition, 1808, i« it 
characteristic song, but which particularly relates to intv 
signs- ■ 

“ The gentry to the King’s Head, 

The noble# to the t’rowa, 

The knights unto the Golden Fleece, 
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And to tho Plough the clown. 

The churchman to the Mitre, 

The sliophcnl to the Star, 

The gardenor hies him t» the Rose, 

To the Drum the man-of-war ; 

To the Feathers, ladies, you; the Globe 
The seaman doth not scorn ; 

The usurer to the Devil, and 
The townsman to tho Horn. 

The huntsman to the White Hart, 

To the Ship the merchants go, 

But you that do the Muses love, 

Tho sign called River T’o. 

Tho ban querent to tho World’s Hud, 

Tho fool to the Fortune hie, 

, Unto the Mouth tho oyster-wife, 

The fiddler to the Pie. 

Th*punk unto the Cockatrice, 

The drunkard to the Vine, _ 

. The beggar to the Bush, then meet, 

And with Duke Humphrey dine. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it would be as well 
to refer to the signs of the old theatres, and, for want of 
hotter reasons for explaining the motives which prompted tho 
owners in tho selection of them, we may conclude that the 
form of the “ Globe ” Theatre may haVo had some reference 
to it, while the “ Fortune ” was appropriate as in the present 
day, from the extremely precarious and blind nature of the 
speculation. Tho “Red Bull” doubtless referred to the sort 
of entertainment to be there met with, when bears and hulls 
were baited to vary the amusements ; and in connexion with 
early plays, it will not be inappropriate to note, that it was at 
the sign of tho “ Red Bull ” the first edition of “ King Lear ” 
was published. Having taken*this rough sketch of tin* rigns, 
it would he well to remember, that what have been advanced 
are nothing more than probabilities, as doubtless very many 
persons carrying on the Bame trade adopted the same sign for 
totally different reasons, and very possibly from whim or 
caprice. * 

We will now endeavour to collect %nd point out such 
remaining signs and ancient decorations, scattered and frag¬ 
mentary as they are, which are still to be found about our 
streets, and which may not inappropriately bo adopted as 
detached links of the chain of history connecting the present 
with the past. 

There are few memorials having any claim upon our atten¬ 
tion, cither from their antiquity or originality, westward of 
Temple-bar. In Westminster, at the end of King-street, and 
near the Abbey, there exists, above the modern sign, a good 
specimen of carving of a.“Boar's Head,” and which is un¬ 
doubtedly the original sign.* There was a token of this house 
on which is, " The bores head in Kings streete, Westminster,” 
on the reverse, in the field, "I. If. W.” The whole line of 
the Strand can scarcely produce an example. At the corner 
of Catherine-street is a carving in stone of a “ Lion ” leaning 
on a shield, and at No. ICG tin antique-looking “ Lamb,” gilt 
and suspended by his body over the doorway. There are 
several of these decorations still remaining in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shoreditch, as well as other parts of London, as signs 
for hosiers and woollendrapers. At No. 10, in the upper 
part of an old house, there is a carved “ Lionte Head," and 
which is worthy of notice on account of its peculiar position, 
it having the appearance of looking out of an open window of 
the upper story oj; garret; but whether it occupies its original 
place is a matter for conjecture. Over an ironmonger's near 
St. Clement’s Church, there remains the old sign of a “ Grid¬ 
iron and Bell, Near this locality, in Holywell-sfreet, there 
exist several houses, decidedly good specimens, if not the' best 
remaining in London, of its ancient architecture. Over the 
doorway of an old book-shop is a noble sign, in gilt metal, of 
» “ Half Moon,” witli the face of a inan in tho inner side. 
Adjoining this house is a fragment of carving on the 

* While this Is going to press, the property has been sold and 
the sign removed. 


post of a narrow passage. An old globe lamp still 
occupies its place near to it, and which, together with an 
abundance of dirt, forms an exceedingly picturesque group. 
Respecting this sign it was for from an uncommon one, and 
doubtless alluded to the legend of the " Man in the Moon," 
which sign was represented, sometimes, as a man standing in 
a orescent, as in tho case of John Clarke, in Wapping, in 1868, 
and represented on his token. On arriving at the city gate, 
we enter into a new field ; historical associations crowd upon 
us in connection with the haunts .of the great authors and 
literati of the last two centuries : but without allowing these 
to divert us from our purpose, tiro first house wo arrive at 
contains, in their office, the original sign of the “ Marygold.” 
This was probably adopted as appropriate, on account of the 
business formerly carried on being that of a goldsmith, which 
trade, it is well-known, was the origin of many of the most 
eminent bankers in London. This house was formerly carried 
on by Richard Blanchard and Francis Child, and still retains 
the name of the latter, as Child’s banking-house. .A few doors 
eastward of this house is Gosling and Sharpe's, in the front of 
which bank is still exhibited the old sign of the “Three 
Squirrels.” These are represented in iron, and attached to 
the bars on tho upper part of the centre window, are spiritedly 
executed, tmd curious specimens. At a few doors beyond, in 
the same direction, we arrive at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Iloare, over whose doorway they have fixed tho originul sign 
of tho “ Leather Bottle.” Nearer TempR-bar, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the way, and over the entrance, there is the sign of 
the “Cock” tavern. There is reason to believe it is the 
original one which decorated the house when honest Izaak 
Walton tSok his morning draught of ale there. From a notice 
issued by the master, in 1666, when the plague was raging, 
that he should shut up his house for several weeks, he there 
calls it the “ Cock and Bottle,” the latter of which now forms 
no part of the sign. A plausible motive for the adoption of 
this sign may have originated in the sign, almost exclusively 
used at public-houses, being to denote that the game of 
throwing at cocks was played there. A token was issued by 
William Brandon, who kept a house ho called “ Y<‘ have at 
it, on l)owgate-hilland on this coin is a man about to 
throw a stick at a cock. The “ Mitre ” tavern, opposite St. 
Uunstan s, which was formerly resorted to by the wits of the 
last centuiy, exhibits a gilt sign over the lamp. At the comer 
of Fetter-lane there stood, within a year, the shop in which 
Cobbett sold his “ Weekly Register,” over which there stood 
rji enormous gilt gridiron, and which was noticed, by the old 
political economist in his work. 

The “ Bell” tavern, in Fleet Street, hhs a good specimen of 
the flat sign which was adopted after the order of common 
council for the removal of the projecting ones. It is a large 
and bold painting on a metal plate.* The subject of this sign 
may have reference to tho saint of the parish church, St. 
Bride’s. 

In pursuing an eastward course there are no signs worthy 
of note, excepting, perhaps, the “ Bolt and Tun.” Tho 
original sign of this old house has long since disappeared; 
the one now existing is a humble sign, over the coach-office, 
of a small tub with a short arrow or bolt through it. 

Ludgatc Hill can scarcely boast of a single specimen ; but 
one was moved from over the doorway of Rundell and Bridge, 
the gold and silversmiths, on their relinquishing business 
some few years ago, their sign was two large gilt “Perches,” 
.which wore in metal, and projected over tho footway. The 
sign of Daniel Lambert is still to bo seen within a few doors 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and is a portrait of the giant man 
himself. • 

In St. ’Paul's Church-yard, the “ Goose and Gridiron ” may 
he seen near their door-way, hut it can boast of no higher 
antiquity than tho middle of tho last century. 

* This is tbg second example of the old signs which has.been 
removed, between the time of this paper being in MS. and in the 
ptess, and a Strong plea for a reemd of these memorials of the 
past. 
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THE STUFFED PENGUIN. 


Thxks is something remarkably life-like in all the sketches of 
the late Tony Johannot, so picturesque and still so truthful, 
that they always have found ready admirers in all who have 
looked upon them. ■ Whatever subject he undertook, he exe¬ 
cuted with a fidelity and beauty seldom equalled and rarely 
surpassed. The engraving which we now present is from one 
of his inimitable drawings, full of the force and vigour which 
distinguishes the whole of his works. The picture tells its 
own story. There, with wrinkled brow and long grey locks, 
is the old naturalist, surrounded by his treasures, regarding 
them with greater pleasure than ever miser looked upon his 
gold. lie has invited a few young friends to examine his 
exhibition, and is pointing out the numerous stuffed birds 


name, and general characteristics of every bird in the col¬ 
lection—his memory is a complete treatise on ornithology, 
and he talks like a book. 

Meanwhile, the old man has resolved upon presenting to 
his -fair visitors some token of regard, something that they 
may preserve as a momento of their visit. He has pointed 
out to one of his young friends a screech owl, with tawny 
wings and of frightful aspect, but she has Bhrunk back, half 
afraid to touch the horrible monster, and politely declined 
its acceptance; she would not—so she says—spoil so valuable 
a collection. Still the old man is unwilliM, to let them 
depart without some present: the lyre bird is there in all 
its beauty, the swan with its white and delicate plumage, 
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CABINET OF NATUBAt KISTOiS. P#OM A DRAWING BY TONY JOHANNOT. 


which form his collection, arranged with an air of picturesque, 
but withal fantastic, beauty. The old man is proud of the 
ahow; it haa hero the object of his life; every leisure hour 
haa been devoted to it; he lias collected with discriminating^ 
care. pwa*ed with critical •accuracy, arranged with the eye 
of a connoisseur, and now he looks upon it as complete. >■ 
C?ieat: ; >artety of expression is thrown in%o oyery/^nju. 
tenancy-) bojjf shrinks back with an instinctive ‘ tern® as 
he paa^.j^ifejie.M'Befie, who'ii'fetqiing fbrvwr^^ # 
terrible 'little 'girl is contemplating thefine 

plumage rrf'l^iteicock, bright, vytth red and gold and piaplis, 
and claps0 cry pf ajlmiratiq#: the 
old man is loektngasif ' wS-fullyenjoyed the Opmm wnU y 
he explains all about the species, nature, habits, country, 


the peacock pi rainbow hues, parrots, and ravens, and hum¬ 
ming birds; but the visitor still declines, until at length hpr 
attention is arrested by a fine specimen of the penguin. 

“.That,” sayg the old man, “ I cannot qfier you; nature has 
bestowed upon it neither grace nor beauty,^wrbieli could alone 
entitle it to a place fit ybqjr saloon.” .. ; v '. 

, Rut ihe visitor gases upon itwitb aigwtureof ,u«f|teet*d 
irapS».v'Jgi lta|. J |»«hehe.!f aiemoriw deep and tender— 
%««#t.tc( fe'recollectio)a:'aie'ato*ies wl 




-• northern "seas,—she has.heerd flrom lam, 

'W it possesses more value 

it b« * grotesque, strange figure, but the penguin ishnr 
choice. 
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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN *FREKE SUNGKBY. 

CHAPTER IN. * 

Officer —.<• Most worthy siguior 
The duke’s in council; end your noble self, 

I’m sure, is sent for.” 

J)rabnnt;<i—“ How ! the duke in council 
At this time of night! "—ShakstKiire. 

We have been a long time absent from the Camp at Palestrina: a season, and those with whom we have been engaged there, 
let us now return th'ther, though we must leave fair Venice for Our readers will remember that the third chapter of this our 



ESKO AND ROBERTO DI *BCA**T1 BEFORE tltjt COUNCU. 
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most veracious history closed with the interview which had 
taken place between the Venetian general, Zeno, and the good 
English knight, Sir William Cheke, or Checco, as the Italians 
called him, 

Zeno, as we said, passed into an inner apartment. It was 
evidently one in which he had secured for himself that perfect 
privacy which was necessary for a man who had such heavy 
responsibilities imposed upon him, and who had constant need 
or deliberation with his own mind to sustain him in his'stern 
course against those who opposed and thwarted him. Flinging 
himself upon the-rude couch, which served as his bed, he sur¬ 
rendered his mind to contemplation, protracted and to all 
appearance perplexing. At length, be half arose, and con¬ 
tinuing the course of his thoughts, he unconsciously gave 
them utterance. 


“ So let it be then,” he murmured, “perhaps it may suit my 
purpose as well as anything 1 could have devised. I shall thus, 
at all events, prevent his keeping his appointment to-night ; 
and I shall commit him, if possible, to adopt some course of 
action, or it may bo to disclose his own. It is true, I shall 
expose to him the dissentions and weaknesses of those who 
fain would govern our .State; but I am much mistaken if he 
be not but too well acquainted with these things already, and 
so no mischief can result from his being present at the council. 
Yes, I will even take upon myself the responsibility of sum¬ 
moning him." 

Zeno now arose, and stepping across the room to the door, 
opened it and called— 

“ Who waits without there ? ” 

In a moment the young Groek was at the door: the general 
beckoned him to enter. 

“Thou hast been through the camp since sun-down, AIcxIb ?'' 

“So please your excellency I have. I am but just now 
returned.” 

" Is all tranquil i ” 

“ As the grave, signore; save the sentinels and those who 
were preparing to relieve the guards there is no one astir.” 

“ 'Tis well. Thou kjowest the quarters of the Italian 
lances that are under the command of Recount! r ” 

“Assuredly, cccelleim." 

“ What is the time now r ’’ 

“It wants about two hours of midnight, signore,” 

“ Good. Fetch me now the means of writing.” 

The youth speedily brought the requisites, and Zeno wrote 
a few lines whieh he folded and delivered to Alexis. 

“ Thou shalt take thi* to the condottiere without delay, and 
bear back to me his reply. And mark, good youth; I know 
thee to be true and faithful, and as sharp of eye as thou art 
true of heart.” 

The boy replied not, save by bowing silently and pressing his 
hand upon his bosom, 

“ Aye,” continued his master, comprehending all which the 
gesture of the young Greek was meant to convey—“ Aye, I 
know it well, Alexis. Well then, thou shalt take good note of 
all thou aeest and hearost. Watch the face of this Roberto as 
he reads what thou givest to him j and heed the manner of his 
word* more than the words themselves, for he is one of those 
who knows how to conceal a deep and deadly meaning beneath 
specious language. And now for thy mission, good youth, for 
time is speeding, and I have much to prepare ere I meet the 
council an hour hence.” 

Tire youth placed the paper within the folds of his vest and 
left the apartment; while Zeno proceeded to unlock a box 
e.rongly bound with iron, whence ha took forth various papers, 
apparently military reports and others of a more secret cha¬ 
racter. Over some of these he paused and pondered long, and 
one who could have asm Mai at his Solitary and absorbing 
employment and marked now the dark shadow crossing his 
blow, now the scornful srailo curling his lip, might easily 
_ ■’'vine that' he' was penetrating the masse* of-seme devious 
scheme, and detecting the meshes that a wily hand wo« laying 
around his path to ensnare him. _ > 

In such occupations and thoughts we shall leave him. It 


would be bootless to follow his speculations; they would, 
even had we the power and the will to investigate them, only 
exhibit one of those chapters of toilful and perplexing medi¬ 
tation w-hieh is the lot of every great spirit in every age—the 
penalty which they must ever pay who would seek to govern 
theif fellow-men. Let the humble and the unambitious account 
themselves happy in that they are not solicited by those over¬ 
mastering and passionate aspirations for greatness, which urge 
irresistibly forward those who in every age are doomed to till 
the fore-front of the world'B panorama,—beings to look upon 
and wonder at, with their brows glorified by fame, and their 
proportions magnified beyond ordinary humanity by the light 
that shines upon them; but, ah ! not to be envied or imitated. 
Oh ye thrice-blessed and happy who walk ever in the valleys 
of life, lio down content and careless when the long shadows 
of the coming night fall upon your lowly cots, sleep your un¬ 
broken sleep through the dark hours till the dawn of the 
morning; and as yo arise in peaces bless that providence which 
casts not your lot amongst those who arc ever wearily climbing 
up the hill sides, who keep tlio watches of the night in careful 
vigils, and the hours of the day in toil, that strews wrinkles 
upon the brow and plants sorrows in tlio heart. 

In the meanwhile the young Greek proceeded on his mis¬ 
sion through- the camp at Palestrina, and at length arrived 
at the place assigned to Koberto Itecanati and his lice com-' 
pauions, a body of one hundred lances and about four hundred 
foot soldiers, chiefly Italians, picked up in the various States 
of the north of Italy, and now banded together under their 
wily leader. While throughout all the other portions of the 
encampment the utmost tranquillity and repose were percep¬ 
tible, Alexis, as he approached the condottiero’s quarters, at 
onco became aware that some movement was in preparation. 
The clank of moil and the heavy tread of armed men at 
intervals soUaded upon his ear, and lights passed to and fro 
in the darkness. Replying to the sentinel's challenge at the 
out-post, he soon found himself amongst tho soldiers of 
Rccanati, and perceived that a portion of them were equipped 
in their armour and others were making preparations as if for 
marching, 

“How comes it that you are stirring to-night comrade t ” 
inquired Alexis of one of the soldiers: 

“ Diavolo ! ” replied the man grumblingly. “ I know not 
how it comes, save that it phases our valiant capitano to take 
the watch at the redoubt next Chioggia to-night: we have 
more night-work, 1 think, than justly falls to our share; 
besides, it is out of our turn now j we should have had the watch 
last evening-instead of those English porkers of Checco’s.” 

“ Ah, che porelii sono questi Inglesi! ” added the Italian 
contemptuously. “ Si fanno nienti che mangiare e dormire' tis 
ever with them cat and sleep, eat and sleep, except when they 
drink. Per bacco I they are not bad either at the pottle-pot, 
these Inglishers.” 

“Nor at tho gisarme or the battle-axe either, comrade," 
added Alexis. “ I’ve seen them fight as well as drink, amico 
mio, and I trow if they have hard heads they have stout hearts 
likewise.” 

The Italian was about to reply angrily, if one might judge 
from his raised arm and the imprecation with which he com¬ 
menced ; but Alexis out the retort short by saying * 

“ Well, I can't stay, gowipping with you comrade, I must 
see your captain, as I bear a message te him from his excellency 
the general.. Where shall I find him?” 

The soldier pointed in the direction of Recanati's quarters 
and made fto further reply. 

“ Buona notte compare,'” said the youth, as he passed for¬ 
ward to the place indicated. 

“Thou mayst spare thyself that wish/ ’ grumbled tho soldier, 
the night fas never good, to my thinking, when one has to watch 
through it, without wine-cup or dics-board.” 

At the front of his-tent, beside which a watch-fire was 
burning with fitful gleaming, stood Roberto di Reennnti. He 
was fully armed in a suit of Milanese plate-mail with the 
exception of his helmet, which lay near him upon a stool. 
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As the light played upon his figure and lit up his face, -which 
the caMw.il de fer left exposed, one could form a fair estimate 
of his outward appearance. He was tall and rather slight in 
figure; and, judging from the portions of his legs and arms 
which were noi covered by the mail, you perceived at once that 
he was singularly muscular, though the reverse of fat. His 
face was thin and pallid, in the centre of which rose a straight 
slight nose. Thin, bloodless lips were compressed closely 
together, so that they rarely opened sufficiently to show the 
while teeth within them. His pale forehead was terminated 
below by the lines of two straight dark hushy eyebrows, 
beneath which glittered a pair of small but keen black eyes, 
sunk deeply within their sockets and moving with a constant 
and restless motion, which never suffered them to dwell steadily 
and at length upon any one with whom he conversed. Upon 
the whole it needed but little physiognomical skill to feel that 
the owner of that face was neither an ordinary character, nor 
one whom a stranger would be very strongly attracted to. 
There was about those features, at once an expression of 
determination and yet of wiliness-that impressed you with the 
conviction, that the man was one who would he as crafty to 
conceive the .mode of compassing as he would be persevering 
to accomplish any object which his subtle and unscrupulous 
mind once determined upon. 

As the messenger frbm Zeno approached the person whom 
we have been just describing, this latter was occupied appa¬ 
rently in examining one of those square-headed darts or 
quarreaux, as they were called, which at that period were 
much used by the arbalists or cross-bow men, of whom the 
Genoese were the most skilful in Europe. What the subject 
of his meditation was, as he curiously-examined the shaft, it 
would not be easy to speculate upon ; but, at all events, one 
would be disposed to suspect that whatever share the weapon 
in his hand might have with his thoughts, it could scarcely 
bo worthy of the thorough engrossment of mind which now 
plainly pro-occupied the condottierc. Indeed, so complete was 
his abstraction that ho did not notice the approach of Alexis 
till the latter had almost reached his side and accosted him 
somewhat abruptly. 

“ From his excellency Zeno,” said the lad, holding forth the 
folded paper. 

Reuanati staitod at tho sound of Zeno’s name; a faint flush 
passed over his pallid features, and hip restless eye gleamed 
quick and pcnetratiugly at.the person who had just addressed 
him. There was something of a disconcerted manner about 
him, which a keen observer would have pronounced to bo just, 
such as one would display whose secret thoughts had been 
suddenly revealed to him who was the subject of them. But 
the expression of any such feeling was only momentary, and 
ere it could have been veil remarked upon, it had passed away; 
yet not so quickly had it passed as to escape the notice'of him 
who stood before the cntid ittiere —for no keener observer ever 
scanned features or detected their secret meaning than the 
young Greek, whose native sagacity had been sharpened by 
years of captivity and precarious existence. Calmly and coldly 
the Italian captain received tho billet, and perused its short 
contents to the end. Alexis, as he .watched his countenance, 
fancied—but it might only be fancy, conjured up by the play 
of the flickering firelight—that the dark, straight, eyebrows 
almsst met upon the pale forehead; and that the thin lips 
quivered slightly as they became more compressed, but no 
other indication could be detected of the effect which the note 
had upon the reader; if, indeed, it had any effect at all. At 
length llecanati said, in, a quiet measured voice, 

" His excellency does me an unwonted honour. At what 
hour does the council meet 1” 

“ An hour before midnight, signore.” 

“ And it is now not far from that’. Tell the general that I 
shall not ft& to attend, though it may somewhat interfere 
with my duty to the republic. For this, however, I make no 
doubt his excellency will provide.” 

Reesnati methodically and very slowly*folded up the paper, 
and put it into hit pouch, and then, turning on his heel, 
entered the tent. The young Greek made an inclination of 


the head as taking his departure, but ere he passed beyond 
the precincts of the tout; he turned his head quickly round and 
cast a hurried glance towards its interior. At this instant, a 
log of wood that lay Upon the watch-fire, suddenly fell front 
its place into the smouldering ashes and burst into a momen¬ 
tary flame. The light shot into tho recesses of the tent, and 
disclosed to tho practised eye of the Greek, the form of 
Recanati, as ho hastily divided the shaft of the arrow length- - 
wise and closed it up again as quickly. 

A low laugh escaped from the lips of tho Greek -so low 
that one a yard removed would scarcely have heard it, and 
then he murmured as if tb himself • 

“ Ha! I thought as much. That bolt may slay indeed, hut 
it slays hot him at whom it is discharged.” 

(:]I AI'TEll x. 

“ And he was clnddc in cot* and linde of grene, 

A sliofr of peacock imvcs bright nuj kcnc 
1‘nder his bell lie boro ful tbriftilie, 

Well condo he drosso his tall el ycivmanlie; 

His arwes drooped not with fothcros lowe. 

And in bis hand he hare a mightie bnwe, 

I’pon his arme lie had a gai bracer, 

And by bis side a sword and a bokeler. 

And on the other side a gai dnggerc, 

Hornciscd n cl, and sharp n.s point*: ol'spire.”— Chaucer. 

“ As for iny country T have shed iny blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words, till tlieir decay against' those measles, 
•Which we disdain, shall tetter u x.”~~Sh(d:,tpeare. 

It might have been about half-an-hour after the Beene which 
we have described in the preceding chapter; that an armed 
soldier walked to and fro before the massive doorway of one 
of the interior buildings at the fort of Palestrina. The night 
was moonless, but the stars shone out to relieve the darkness 
which fell upon the earth. From time to time the sentinel, 
as he readied the limit of his short march and turned round 
to retrace his steps, stopped a moment to look up into tho 
luxe, rus. 

There is something about a starlit sky that irresistibly 
draws the attention and fixes the gaze of every mortal, no 
matter how unimaginative his nature or unpoctic his tempe¬ 
rament. I have known very worthy and sensible people— 
people who were by no means insensible to natural beauties— 
walk a live long day and scarcely ever turn their eyes to the 
sun, looking all the time steadily before them, aye and pride 
themselves upon that very excellent habit of “ always looking 
before them,” and, perhaps, they were right. Then there's the 
moon; wliat can bo more lovely to look upon ? Nothing. 
And yet they who look very long at the moon are somehow 
apt to get into disrepute with wiso folks, so that “ to have an 
affair with the moon,” is very detrimental to a nfffci’s character 
—the very best that will be said of you is, that you are a 
mopo or a lover—you may, however, get a reputation infinitely 
less agreeable, one which may endanger your personal liberty, 
and bring you into acquaintance with tho chancellor. There¬ 
fore the moon is to he looked at in moderation which indeed 
is all that any sensible person does. But starlight—who can 
resist the tender, solemn, silent influence of a sky full of stars, 
especially at midnight. You look tip into heaven, and you 
see a thousand eyes gazing, down upon you with a fascination 
that enthralls you, and turn away your eyes as you will, 
gome strange inscrutable spell forces you quickly to lift them 
again and commune with those glittering orbs, as you would 
commune with the deep, speaking eyes of a woman, when .the 
heart would endure no other language. Yes, the spell of a 
star-thronged heaven- is irresistible. Your attention is not 
confined to one great planet that wearies with its sameness, 
but you are solicited by a myriad of bright things that speak 
to you, oh how solemnly, of worlds without number, of 
space without limit, of time without an ending, and so you 
lose yours®lf in vast lustrous company and know not hew to 
withdraw from their presence. 
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1 am Very certain that the worthy fellow who kept watch 
*«ad wwd upon the. tine spring night, in the year of God 1880, 
'nlrtta fort of Palestrina, pursued no such train of philoso¬ 
phising upon star-gazing as that which X have just now 
ventured to giro to you, dear reader; but certain I am that he 
gated and gazed again and again upon the "multitude of the 
heavenly host ” that looked down so holily upon him. And the 
sight of those stars brought back fresh and tenderly upon his 
heart the thoughts of his old home and of that land whence he 
many a time and oft looked upon those same stars, as he lay 
in the greenwood o’ nights and watched the deer trip out of 
the covert and browse in the star-lighted glade, till they came 
within reach of his long-bow shaft. A bold fellow was Hodge 
o’ the Hill, I wot, as any that strayed along tlio shawa upon 
the Trent side in merry England. His equipment proclaimed 
’ him at once to be an English archer. In his hand he carried 
a pike; at his back was slung his trusty long-bow, beside 
which was a leathern case filled with some score arrows, light 
and well-feathered; upon his arm he wore a bracer, to protect 
his sleeve from being cut by the bowstring, and on his hand 
was a shooting-glove. Beside these, he had the brigardine, 
or little coat of plate; a skull, or hufkyn as it was culled ; 
and a maule or mallet of lead, live feet long. On one side he 
carried his sword and buckler, on the other a dagger and 
a hook; while from a baldric of green leather was slung a 
bugle such as foresters use. Such was the goodly English 
yeoman, Roger Harrington, or Hodge of the Hill, aa he was 
once known in his own shire, before an irrepressible love for 
vert and venison led him to violate the privileges of park and 
chase, and drove him an outlaw to seek his fortune in foreign 
lands, and serve as a soldier beneath the banner of his 
adventurous -countryman, Cheke. And so Hodge now paced 
backward and forward, and gazed upon the stars, and ever 
and anon sang to himself a snatch of some well-remembered 
old ballad of his own Albion to keep him company. Now his 
thoughts were of the famous Robin Hode, as he chanted a 
stave or two of the ancient rhyme— 

“Lythe and lysten, gcntylmen 
That be of free-bare Mode ; 

1 shall you tell of a good yeman, 

Hyn name was Robyn Hode. 

Robyn was a proude out-law®, 

"Wliiles he walked on grounde ; 

’ So eurtcyse an out-lawe aSh* was one, 

Was never none yfoonde.” 

“ Ab, well-a-day resumed Hodge, after a pause, "these 
were merry times, when Robin roamed through the forest of 
Sherwood, and none dare question his right to .strike down a 
fat buck in the chase, or kiss a pretty wench in the green¬ 
wood. A plague upon your forest laws, -say J; if every 
honest fellow hod fair play, by my hallidom, Hodge of the. 
Hill, thou wattdst.now be watching the hinds in the parks Of 
merry England, and not pacing the barren sands of an out¬ 
landish island. Who goes there—ho!" 

This interrogatory, with which the archer’* soliloquy was 
roncluded, Was uttered in a loud and peremptory-tone, and 
addressed ta me who approached to, the entrance of the 
building where the Engliahman was keeping guard. 

“A friend,” want the reply; “one who attend* the 

council.” ... ■ 

“ Your name,” demanded the archer bluntly, "1 have got 
my orders strictly, and must know who I ant to let $*»***• 
your name, if it please you,” 

“ Roberto di Reoanati.” 

“ All tight, signor; pass in.” 

ltecanati passed the sentinel, and disappeared within the 
interior of the building. The archer looked after him for a 
moment, and then said, in an under tone, “ Aye, I know thy 
cut-well enough — a whey-faced fellow, by Saint George; 
look you now, one good yeoman of Nottingham, with a stout 
quarter-staff, would thresh a score of suefe foreigners. Ah, 
by my fey, there * nothing like the nut-brown ale and the 
ox beef of Old England—heigho 1” i 


“ The woodweele sang and wold uot cense, 

. Sitting upon the spraye, - ■' *-■ 

So lowde, he awakened Robyn Hede - r < s - i > 

In the greenwoods where he lays.” 

Let us leave stout Hodge o’ the Hill singing arid soliloqui¬ 
sing on his weary night-watgh, and sighing after the green 
holmes of pleasant England—let us leave him there in 
the Starlight, and accompany the captain of the Italian 
mercenaries into the council - chamber of the rulers of 
Venice. 

Recanati passed through an antechamber and entered a large 
apartment. It was scantily furnished and but partially lighted 
by a lamp that burned upon a largo table which stood in the 
centre of the room, thus leaving the more distant parts of the 
chamber in comparative gloom. Around the table sat several 
persons, some in the long robes worn by the senators and 
high officials of the republic, others in armour or military 
costume. At the upper end of the table sat the venerable old 
doge, Andrea Contarini, his head covered with the homed 
bonnet, and his white beard falling down upon his ducal robe. 
Immediately beside him was a personage whose dark and 
stern countenance well accorded with the robe in which he 
was clothed. It was entirely of black camlet, without the 
relief of ornament or colour; and he too, like the doge, was 
covered, for qn his head was a low round bonnet of black felt. 
This was one of the council of ten, 1 Died, or, as they were 
called from the hue of their robes, I Seri. There was no 
power more absolute or more dreaded in the Venetian state 
than that which this body now exercised—for as yet the 
terrible and secret tribunal of the state inquisition, known as 
“ the council of three,'* had hot been instituted. The council 
of ton, when originally convoked, about fifty years previous to 
the period of which wo are. writing, was limited in duration 
to ten days; but their period of office was, from time to time, 
increased, till now the members were elected for life. Nomi¬ 
nally a criminal court, they were, in reality, invested with the 
most plenary power, and being exempt from all responsibility 
and appeal, they virtually exercised an absolute authority 
over every person and everything in the state. Even the doge 
himself was not beyond the reach of this potent tribunal. It 
hesitated not to countermand his orders, as it did those of the 
grand council; to depose him, and even to put him to deqth. 
Rarely, indeed, was the chief magistrate suffered to take part 
in any state affairs, or exercise tjie functions of his office 
without the presence and interference of one of the council 
of ten, nominally for the purpose of advising, but in reality 
with the. object' of controlling all his power, and acting 
the spy, upon his actions and -his conduct* which were 
duly reported to the rest of the council. At the opposite 
side of Contarini there were seated two jnen in red robes, 
but with their -heads uncovered. These : were members of 

the senate, or lignorui, and were known by the appellation 
of 1 ltoefi, and were, in fact, recently added to the council 
of ten, for the purpose of assisting them whenever the 
emergency of state affairs rendered their advice necessary. 
In addition to these were seated, at cither iddm $iree or- 
ordinary member* of the senate who had *a§. ;.-j»p*t!0#d thee 
-to Palestrina. These comprised,th* civlHjViji|^fes. wftjji 
attendance, at the council; heyoud them vnlrwo meal _ 
•military costume.'- T$e one we have' 

■rgpke our readers acquainted with, and fhmfore, needs hot 
be further described—-the general of the land forces, Carlo 
Zeno; the other was a man of a singularly noble presence and 
bearing, full of dignity, yet was there not in that dignity the 
slightest tincture of pride or arrogance j on the contrary, his 
face was indicative of a gentleness and long-suffering,, that 
bordered on humility, and bore many marks of sorrow and 
trial whiqh made him look old beyond his years, while the 
gray hrife that fell down hia H«ck and mingled in hia.beiri. 
made thesv year* appear even more numerous still. TOavihi 
Vittorio Pisaal who now, since the arrival of Zeno,, h*d 
devbted himself to the dutlhs of admiral of the fteet. Etah&ne 
hfetofy affords fewer instances of the ingratitude. M popm** 
governments, and-the Instability df popujWr,fi 
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pretented to us In the life of this great andgood roan. More 
than once the saviour of hit country, each service rendered by 
him to the stats' was sure -to be speedily followed by insult, 
degradation, or even imprisonment, and yet each act of 
ingratitude or injury was but the precursor of new supplica¬ 


tions for his aid, and found him, marvellous to lelate, aa 
ready as ever to forget all that he had suffered—to remember 
nothing but that his country needed his services and to 
render those services with the pronipt and unc a lc u lati n g 
instinct of filial love. ''' 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 



Evsky now and then some rare phenomenon is brought us 
from America, ushered ^before our notice with a remarkable 
{ tale. By some gtrwjjge’' fate pr fortune, moreover, the die* 
eoi^bi are ro.gde personally, or hy the agents of one lucky 
individual. ' At one time it ia aTnermaid, who has come to 
ilight; ai : another, an unclassed animaL-%connecting link 
i ibtweeB ’Aiia and monkey, entrapped in the wilds of Califor¬ 


nia. Science has enough to do in these days to unravel the 
tangled threads of mysteries which surround her. Facts ahd 
fallacies jostle so* unceremoniously together, and encroach with 
such.insidious steps upon each other’s domains, that to dw*ia* 
guish between them and refer each to its own proper empire 
is not an easy task. Nevertheless, science was competent to 
solve the mysteries of the Yankee mermaid and the Oalifor* 
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uian mobster. Nature wfis absolved from the charge of cities at night by bonfires lighted in the street*. But despite 
having created two such /««. Both were referred to the these evidences of civilization, the Mexicans, regarded from 
cunning agency of man---were shown to be manufactured another point of view, were savages in the worst acceptation 
articles: tho mermaid was nothing mors than the head und of the term. They waged war often for no other purpose 


arms of a monkey, dexterously stitched to the tail of a codfish; 
the Californian monster was a man of stunted dwarfish form, 
enveloped in the shaggy coat of a bear. 

May we be pardoned then for receiving, cum prana wlis, ns 
the Roman poet hath it, the tale with Which th.e Aztec children 
have been.introduced to the London public ? That they are 
extraordinary little curiosities in their way, all must admit 
who have seen them,—well worthy of all the patronage and 
curiosity which have been bestowed upon them,—but we must 
be permitted still to doubt their identity as little Aztecs, and 
to regard in a still more apocryphal light the tale of their 
abstraction from a city called I.rimaj/ii. .Leaving for a short 
period these little strangers to amuse themselves according to 
their own pleasure, let us now pass in review a sketch of tho 
history of the Aztecs, the dominant raee of Mexico, at the 
time of the Spanish conquest in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

If the study of ethnology, or the characteristics and migra¬ 
tions of various human races, bo one of the most interesting 
which a philosopher can pursue, it is also ocensionally one of 
the most difficult and perplexing. It is Mot even necessary to 
pass beyond the limits of Europe for an illustration of this. 
The Hungarian or Magyar Stock furnishes the example of a 
raee of men individualised not only by physical characteristics 
from ull around them, but by their language as well, which 
possesses no affinity with any European tongue, and is con¬ 
nected by few and uncertain alliances with some dialects of 
Asia. The Hungarians, or Magyars themselves will have it that 
they arc descended from the Huns. They still look up to Attila, 
the devastator, as their great progenitor, and hang up' his 
picture with reverence in their houses. If this theory of 
descent be adopted, then the Magyars or Hungarians in Europe 
and the Aztecs in America are brothers—offsets from the same 
stock, if vre accept a theory of Humboldt, as will presently be 
more apparent. 

"When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, that rich mid extraordinary country 
was peopled, as is well known, by a race or races, to which, 
despite tlu'ir atrocious barbarities and sanguinary religious 
code, the term civilized may in a certain sense be applied. The 
country was subjected to the government of one monarch, 
Montezuma, the ninth of his dynasty. The inhabitants were 
collected together In cities, sometimes of considerable popula¬ 
tion and extent ; the ancient city of Mexico, for example, 
must have had, according to the most trustworthy accounts, a 
population of 60,000 or 70,000. The. people followed different 
handicraft trades, the results of which wero in some cases 
products of tflnsuleiable excellence. The cotton fabrics, for 
example, of which specimens still' exist, arc good. The art of 
dyeing them was known, and practised with success. Orna¬ 
ments of considerable pretensions were made of gold and 
silver. Some of the public buildings were grand and massive, 
somewhat resembling the stupendous erections of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Assyria. Like them, too, they were ornamented 
with liieroglyphical writing. Cities were supplied with water 
by means of aqueducts. Roads of good construction—such as 
would not disgrace a Roman military engineer—entended 
throughout the empire. The law of territorial possession Was 
recognised; and territorial succession was regulated'by statute, 
fn astronomy great progress had been made; the year was 
divided into 366. days, like our own, but no* odd six hours 
wore recognised; to compensate for hich, at the expiration 
if every fifty-two years five days were ndded. 

All these facts tend to prove that tho native inhabitants-— 
shorn we Will for the present simply term Meriea»s ~~-had 
altered upon that phase of social development which musijbe 
armed civilisation.. Other proof*.to this effect'might bo 
lastly adduced, a* for instance th« existence of relays of 
sduriers at different stages throughout the empire, the esta- 
ffishment of night patrols, and the practice of illuminating the 


than that of making prisoners to offer up in sacrifice io their 
gods, and they were confirmed cannibals. That such an 
abyss of demoralisation as these facts presuppose should bans 
been descended into, by a race so cultivated, is without parallel 
in the history of mankind; and still more extraordinary does 
it appear in connexion with the reverence in which were held, 
the virtues of chastity and temperance, Tho punishment for 
a breach of duty in either of these obligations was death,— 
with one remarkable exception; people above seventy years 
old were permitted to get drunk to their hearts’ content, with¬ 
out the act being considered a crime. 

There is every reason to suppose that the consolidation of 
native government, on the basis on which the Spaniards found 
it, had not been of \ cry greet antiquity. Not only was this' 
the popular belief, but it is confirmed by such native records 
as have escaped the ravages of time, and the destructive 
enthusiasm of the early Spanish missionaries, who destroyed 
tho greater number of these records (all of them hieroglyphic) 
as so many barbarous relics of idolatry. These records state 
that the various tribes constituting the native population, and 
of which tribes the Aztecs were the most powerful and the 
last to arrive, came from some distant unknown region from 
the north-west, bringing with them the civilized arts of the. 
region whence they had been expelled ; and after wan¬ 
dering many years a* nomadic tribes, at length commenced 
about the thirteenth century to build the Mexican cities. 
■This testimony seems probable enough, “lmt ethnologists arc 
still left in tho dark as to the geographical origin of these 
tribeR and their cognate ramifications. Although the first 
consolidation of the Mexican races into a regular government 
is represented to have taken place in the thirteenth century, 
yet the first epoch of their wanderings is referred so far back 
as the fifth, which corresponds with that Mongolian disturb¬ 
ance in China coeval with the setting in motion of the Huns; 
and Humboldt assumes that the Mongolian race, first passing 
into Siberia, one division passed eastward into Europe, where 
they were subsequently known a* tho Huns, and another 
division, travelling east, entered upon tho American continent, 
and eventually settled in Mexico as the Aztecs and their 
associate tribes. 

m Returning now to our little strangers, the talc offered us 
respecting them is this. A few years ago a Spanish priest 
of central America told a certain talc about a walled city 
named Ixinutya, into which no European had ever entered, or, 
having entered, never again returned.; This city he stated to 
contain the living remnant of tho lost Aztecs, who lived # total 
seclusion from all the rest of the world, and so greatly feared 
being discovered, that they kept their cooks in underground 
pits lest their crowing might he heard. Incited by this 
account, four travellers, in the year 1848, are said to have pene¬ 
trated the-mysterious city, where three of them died; the 
fourth, however, being fortunate enough not only to escapeft 
but to bring away the two mysterious children, lheso latter 
ore said to be members of a sacred nice, looked up to as 
deities by the inhabitants—regarded as objects of adoration, 
and only allowed to marry amongst themselves—hence their 
physical degeneration, as evidenced by stuirtod forms. Plainly 
speaking, uy do not believe in this tale, nor is it credited by 
tho well informed generally. The most usually received im¬ 
pression, we believe, is, that they axe the dwarfish offspring of 
one of those mixed races so common in Mexico. The tale of 
the Spanish priest was delivered, wo have little doubt, as a 
broad joke. When next ho tell* it we advise the listener to 
reply by tho kritty refrain, or proverb, commonly applied in 
Spain on Mich occasions—“A otro perro con ese hueso,” 

. which means, being tranlated, “ Take that bone to another 

‘ 4k * 

Since the above was in'type we have learnt that the chil¬ 
dren have been claimed by an agent of their parents (Indo- 
Mexieans), and legal steps taken to effect the# removal. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

. STAR PATTERN D’OYLEY. 


MATBEiftS.—Crochet Cotton, Nos. 10, 20, 22, 21, 28, 28, 
30. The Penelope hook, Nos. 3, 31, 4. 

With cotton No. 2G, and hook No. 3. For centre star or 
a work 10 chain, make it round, and in tho loop you have 
formed work 24 d.c. ,• 1 s.c. in 1st d.c.; ■■ 5 chain, miss 2, 1 
s.c. in.3rd, repeat from" 7 times more; in 1st 6 chain, - 2 
long, -7 chain, 2 long in some 5 chain, 5 chain repeat from • in 
each 6 chain all round, fasten off. 

Fasten cotton No. 21, and hook No 31. •• In 7 chain 4 
long, 4 chain turn and on the 1 chain, miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long; 
4 long in same 7 chain; 2 chain, 1 §.c. in centre of 6 chain ; 2 
chain repeat •• all round. 

• 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, 7 
chain, 1 long in same as last long, 1 long in aiext chain, 1 
chain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, miss 4. ltepeat 
all round, • fasten off. 


r. With cotton No. 30 and hook 4. 8 chain, 1-s.c. in 1st: 
then in round loop; ■ 1 d.c. 5 chain repeat • 5 times more. 
In 1st 5 chain •• 1 d.cw 2 long, 3 chain, join to it, turn, and 0 *n 
3 chain 1 d.c. 2 long: in same 5 chain, 2 long, 1 d.c. >• repeat 
5 times more, joining each petal as in the engraving, fasten off. 
Make 7 more eg, joining between a and As in tho same manner. 

With cotton NoAS2, and hook 31. 8 chain, make it round, 
and in loop work 12 d.c.; • 1 d.c. on 1st' d.c., !> chain, misal, 
repeat 6 times more, • then in each 3 chain ; 2 d.c.,.4 long, 

2 d.c,," fasten, off. 

With cotton No. 20 and hook 31. - l s.c. in 2nd d.c., 6 chain 
turn, miss 1, 1 d.c.; 4 chain repeat 1 5 times more; miss 1, 
5 long, 7 chain 1 long in same as last long ; 4 long, misB 2,' 
repeat 5 times more, except in the last two points, where in ■ 
4tli chain stitch of 7 chain join to point of b, fasten off. Make 
7 more da, joining as in the engraving. 



A, With cotton No. 24, and hook 3 j, 10 chain join round ; 
work in round loop ; 1G d.c. 

3rd row: 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 3 chain repeat all round. 

4th row: 3 .long in tho centre of 3 clmin; 4 chain, 1 s.c. in 
tlie centre of 3 chain; 4 chain, repeat all round, fasten off. 

With No. 22 cotton anti the same hook. • 1 long in 2nd 
long of 3 long in last row; “ 3 chain,” 1 long in same as last; 
2 chain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 d.c. in last long; miss'3, 1 d.c., 2 
long, 2 chain, repeat' 1 7 times more only in last point in “ 3 
chain." loin to a in the following manner; 2 chain draw 
throughtha 4th stitch of 7 chain of a, then, repeat the same as 
before, Josten «?ff * 

2nd b. Make the same as 1st 4 tiUthe last row, where join in 
precisely the same way i the laf^Pbint to centre a and two 
more points to 1st*; finish tho row same as I st 4 and fasten off,. 

Make 6 more 4? joining in the same manner. You will see 
what poults are joined in the engraving. ^ 


<?. With cotton No. 20 and hook 31. 10 chain make round; 
1 2 d.c. in loop ; 7 chain repeat 1 3 times more*. $ long in 
7 chain, 3 chain, 4 long repeat 11 3 times more, joining, as 
seen in the engraving, to b and d, fasten off. Make 7 more eg, 
joining each between two da. 

f. With cotton No. 30 and hook 4. Make 7 chain,, make 
into a loop, and in loop 1 1 d.c., 1 chain join to A, turn, miss 1, 
1 d.c., 2 long repeat 1 5 times more; join in the same manner, 
and placed as in the engraving, fasten off. Make 7. more, 
joining thorn os you make them. 

g. With cotton No. 28 and hook 4, 1 1 d.c. on 1st d.c. of e 

5 chain, miss V repeat all round. * 

Make the tassels With No. 10 cotton over a card 2 inches 
jpde{ wkid it ro^pd the,oa.rd 10 times, tie it wind about 
an inch down, draw the cotton tight and bring the ends to the 
top again^ifcstep to the d^oylcy, as in the engraving, y 

Make a sufficient number to go round. 
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BREAD CLOTH. 


Materials,— Brooks’ Exhibition Crochet ^Cotton, Nos, 14, 
10, 18, 20. Walker’* Penelope Hook, No. 3." 

<». With cotton No. 18 make 10 chain,, 1 s.c. in lat chain; 
thin in round loop 3 d.e., "'9 chain, miss 3, 1 s.c. in 4th; 
th'cn in round loop * 1 s.c, 7 chain,* repeat twice more; 1 chain 
to cross and in let 7chain," *>* 1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., repeat •>* 
in the other two 7 chains ; I s.c. in the 1 chain that crosses 
the stem * s * 6 chain; 8 d.c. in the centre round loop. 

Repeat from *• to *• 1 d.c. 6 long, join tg 5th long in 3rd sec¬ 
tion, 4 long, 1 d.c. in same 7 chain; in the next two 7 chains : 

1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., 1 s.c: in the chain that crosses the stem 
• 2 . Repeat from to * 3, 5 chain, 3 d.c. in the centre round loop. 

Repeat again from •• to •*’1 d.c., 5 loijg, join, 4 long, 1 d.c., 
in next 7 chain, 1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., in next 7 chain, 1 d.c., 

1 s.c. on the chain that crosses, 5 chain, 1 s.c. on 1st d.c. in 
centre, fasten off. 


Make another c, joining to a and lat c. Make 12 more; 
join as in the engfaving. 

tf. With cotton No. 18. 7 chain make it round; 11 d.c. in 
round loop, join to 5th d.c. of 11 d.c, of c, * 7 chain, miss 1, 

I s.c., repeat* twice more; join to the other e to 5th d.c.'of 

II d.c., fasten off. 1 s.c. in 4th chain of 1st 7 chain. " 5 chain 
1 s.c. in same as last s.c., then in 5 chain, 1 d.c., 4 long, 2 
chain, join to a, turn, 1 chain, 2 long on 2 chain, 4 long, 1 d.c. 
in same 5 chain •• 1 s.c. in next 7 chain ; 7 chain join to next 
division of d 7 chain; 1 s.c. in 4th chain stitch of 7 chain 
repeat from "to" 7 chain,’join, 7 chain repeat from "to" 
again, fasten off. Make 9 more ds, joining in the same manner,' 
and as placed it), the engraving. 

e. With cotton No. 18. 10 chain, make it round and work 
in loop 17 d.c.; 1 d.c. on 1st d.c., 5 Chain, miss 1, 1 s7c. in 
next 4 chainjoin to cs 3'chain, miss 2, 1 s.c. in 3rd, 5 chain, 



Make 3d more ns like the 1st, only joining, as in the 
engravingthus, 1 d.c., 5 long, join, 4 long, 1 d.e.” 

5. With cotton No. 20. 15 chain, 1 s.c. in 1st stitch and in 
round loop. •* d.c., 10 chain, join where the two ns join, 
turn, 10 s.c. down the 10 chain; 4 d.c., 10 chain, join where 
the two 8 long of a axe joinod together; 10 s.c, down the 10 
chain; repeat from • 3 times more: * 1 s.c., 6 chain, miss 2,* 
repeat allround ; fasten off. Make 6 more, placing them as to 
the engraving. 

c. With cotton No. 16. 10 chain, 1 s.c. to 1st, make it 
round ’ 1 d.c., 8 chain, 8 long, 8 chain repeat • 3 times moke to 
round loop, "1 d.c. pa d.c., 7 chain, l d.c. on v 

chain repeat all round ■*: ? d.c. to each 7 chain; fasten off. 

1 s.c. in 6th d.c., 9 chain repeat all round. In jit & chain 
d.c., join to 5th long of a S dm. to, ^same 9 chain; ■ in next 9 
chain 11 d.c., repeat * all round; fasten off. 1 


miss 1,1 s.c. in next, 6 chain join to a 5 chain, miss 1,1 s.c' 
in next, 5 chain, miss 1, 1 s.c,, 4 chain, join to c 3 chain, miss 
2, 1 s c., 6 chain, miss 1, 1 s.c.', 7 chain 1 s.c. fasten off. Make 
3 more, placing them as in the engraving. 

f. With cottoh No. 14—1 long between two'cs; 1 c before 
the comer. Commence: 6 chain, *, 1 d.c. to 6th d.c. of 11 d.c. 
of t 9 chain repeat * 3 times more; 10 chain, 1 s.c, in 4th 
chain of 7 chain df 1 10 chain, •* 1 d.c. in the centre of 11 d.c., 
9 chain repeat ** S times more. Repeat all round the d’oyley, 
making the cpmers alike. * 

2nd row; * 8 long. 2 chain, mist 2,’ this is the pattern all 
round, except at the corners. You miss 2 and make nd chain, 
tide is to be done by e, and by the l long between the two es. 
You work as follows: make no chain, and miss 4, 2 each side 
of one long. M 

3rd row: 6 chain, miss 2,1 s.c. repeal all round. 
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THE CHIROPOTAMUS. 


Ho place in the metropolis has more charms than the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. Rosherville, Vauxhall, 
Cremome,. beside them hide their diminished heads. At any 
rate, in the one you are seldom disgusted as you,are in the 
others. You are not bewildered by the fantastic costume of 
London gents; you are not surrounded by painted women 
an d drunken men. Between you and nature conies no offen¬ 
sive cloud, but iyou can walk, and examine and philosophise 
at your own sweet will. You add something to your stock of 
knowledge, and if you be a wise man, you carry away that 
which is better than knowledge itself, for 

“ Sweet ja the lore which nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 

We murder to dissect.” 

The gardens are now peculiarly rich in curious pachy¬ 
dermatous animals. The young ' elephant and her portly 
mamma arc alone worth a visit to them, although the former, 
under the fattening influence of cakes and bonbons, has 
now grown to such a size that the attributes of babyhood 
arc fast giving place to those of the mature elephant. The 
elephant calf, or little elephant—now only by courtesy—is 
already a proficient in the ways of the elephant world, an 
adept in the arts of begging and cajoling, mistress of all the 
winning blandishments wherewith the elephant tribe arc- 
wont to solicit eleemosynary donations from their Christian 
friends. 

Wandering along in quest of the other pachyderms, wo next 
meet with the armour-encased rhinoceros—a beast which 
naturalists describe as unamiablc, stupid, and sulky. We 
think naturalists are wrong in their description—at least the 
character does not apply to our friend the rhinoceros in die 
Zoological Gardens. The humanising influence of delicate 
food and polite society has evidently not been lost upon him. 
Instead of avoiding the visitor, he stalks towards him, pushes 
his large nose between the bars of his enclosure as far as he 
can, and solicits, in his own peculiar fashion, the donation of 
a morsel. He is not bo adroit a beggar as our friends the 
elephants, but he does his best. At first ho tries what the 
significant hint of throwing his mouth wide open will do, and 
this failing, he protrudes a sort of an apology for the elephant’s 
snout. The latter, however, is but a sorry substitute ; it may 
answer well enough for rooting up trees, but It is not able to 
accomplish those delicate manipulations — if the expression 
may bo jjermitted—which arc performed by the trunk of the 
elephant. We next pass on to the illustrious stranger who 
divided the attention of the bran niu/uh' some little time sines 
with the Nepanlese ambassador. We mean the hippopotamus, 
of course. Since we haci the honour of seeing him last, he, 
too, has grown amazingly—his body rather than his intellectual 
powers, we fear. He is veA little humanised as yet, does pot 
even understand the art of begging, which backwardness is a 
proof of the possession of very obtuse mental capacities, we 
take it; and judging from external appearances, it would 
seem that he considers his mission is to sleep. As the hippo-' 
potamus displays no winning ways for our amusement, we 
leave this pet of fashion and pass on to the enclosure wherein 
resides the chiropotamus, as he is termed, the pachyderm 
which we have especially come to see. 

Meantime a few preliminary remarks may not be out of 
place on pachydermatous animals % general, and the chiro¬ 
potamus in particular. The term pachyderm, or pachyder¬ 
matous animal, then, means a thick-skinned animal—from 
rraxvi thick, and Htppa, a skin, and includes the elephant, 
horse, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, the swine, and many others 
possessing a general similarity to those. It is true the 
thickness of skin in the so-called pachydorma is, in the 
greater number of genera, an important characteristic. Not 
an invariable characteristic, however, seeing that a horse’s skin 
is not thick; but as regards the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo¬ 
potamus, and pig, the propriety of tho term will not be ques¬ 
tioned, The pachydermatous class admits of division into 


animals with proboscides, or prehensile snouts, and animals 
without. The former contains tho elephant amongst living 
genera, and the mastodon amongst dead ones. As regards the 
pachyderms witfiout prehensile snouts, they arc subdivided 
into families, according to the number, or rather the apparent 
number, of their toes. 

Now, although it be quite true that the elephant alone, of 
all living pachyderms, has a prehensile trunk, properly so 
called, yet a sort of attempt at this conformation exists in 
many others:—thus, for example, our friend the rhinoceros has 
a sort of prolongation of the upper lip, moveabio like a thumb, 
and very useful for the general purposes of tearing up roots, 
moving earth in search of food, and other similar purposes. 
The pig, too, has a snout of great strength and mobility, as 
the farmer often knows to his cost. A few hungry porkers 
turned loose in a meadow soon plough the turf through and 
through, in their search for roots and worms. 

Wc now arrive at the residence of the chiropotamus, or 
river pig, which name lie acquires from a swine, and 

vorapoc, a river, and a very appropriate name it is, seeing 
that he is so exactly pig-like in form and face. What the 
animal is in appearnee, the dngraving alone will show. 
What he is, so far as is known, we will endeavour to tell. 
The interesting animal has been in this country about six 
months, and is a great curiosity, for none of his brethren have 
ever had the felicity of treading on British ground before. It 
is said ‘the slave becomes free immediately ho touches our 
shores. Alas ! the river hog, or chiropotamus, found our 
toast a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. In slavery he has 
been ever since be was turn from Africa and the Cameron river, 
on the banks of which he was bom, and where it may bo sup¬ 
posed he reasonably anticipated to spend in quiet the little 
span of time we call life. Alas ! fate had another destiny in 
store for him. lie was to be caught—borne far away over 
oceans to a strange land, to be gazed at by strange eyes, to be 
spoken of by strange tongues. A liog of any ambition might 
find in this some consolation—I question whether our frignd 
doe... It matters little to him that artists engrave him ; that 
newspaper paragraphs trumpet his praise! that the British 
public runs after him as it did after Father Gavazzi or Mrs. 
Stowe. 

, The chiropotamus is a denizen of the Guinea Coast of 
Western Africa, where he spends his time in the rivers and 
on the river banks of that sultry, swampy region. The 
specimen now in the Zoological Gardens is about tho size of 
an ordinary pig. The most distinctive character of the animal, 
to the eye of a general observer, is its colour, a bright 
maroon, verging on yellow. It may be here well to remark, 
that the term chiropotamus has only recently been applied 
to an existing animal; it was long employed to designate 
certain fossil remains of a pachyderm of the swine tribe, the 
bones of which are frequently met with in the neighbourhood 
of Baris, and the Isle of Wight. 

It is strange the public has not heard of tho chiropotamus 
before, when we consider, the industry and enterprise with 
which the world lias been searched. It is, we are informed, 
also found in some of the other rivers of Western Africa, and 
although it has hitherto escaped the grasp- of scientific 
naturalists, has long been known to the merchant explorers 
of those mysterious streams. Its nearest analogy is the Bosch 
Vaik of the Cape, an animal so scarce that we missed it from 
Gordon Cummings’s African museum. So ’ remarkable a 
character is it, that it is almost incredible that it should for 
so long a time have escaped the numerous correspondents of 
the Zoological Society, whose labours have been so unwearied 
and have generally been Crowned with such success. Now it 
has como, the least the public can do is to welcome it. It 
will never attain to the popularity of the hippopotamus, for it 
cannot vie with that deservedly public favourite in size; but 
it is equally rare, equally strange to untniveiled eyes ; and as 
novelty is an attraction, for some time to como wc imagine that 
the river hog will be attractive indeed. 
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TEE SCirOOL OF LIFE.—BY ANNA MARY HOW ITT. 

CHAPTE11 VI,—PART IV. 


SrniUG came on, and with it the lime for tiio completion of 
the picture. John, in his solitude, as he touched the ter- 
minaiion of his labour, was seized with a sudden faintness— 
(he woihl seemed to reel before him. Leonard one morning 
found him lying upon the floor, in what he at first supposed a 
fit. It was lmt a swoon, the forerunner, however, of a fierce 
and all hut fatal fever. With that womanly tenderness—such 
a peculiar attribute of Leonard’s—he raised his friend and 
bore him to bis bed, bathing his fevered brow; and when a 
melancholy consciousness dawned in John’s vague eyes, 
Leonard quilted him for a few moments, and bringing a 
hackmy coach conveyed him. immediately to that benevolent 
institution, the Sanatorium. Leonard, prompt in action for 
another, though strangely careless of himself, had planned 
with rapid thought all that might be done for his. friend. 
With his Inst guinea he paid the entrance fee, and only left 
him when laid to moan in miserable, delirious sleep, within a 
shaded and eal n chamber of the Sanatorium. He hastened 
with his sail nows to Lueretia, knowing her to be a minister¬ 
ing angel in all times of pain and sadness as well as in times 
of joy. Leonard’s and Lucretia’s tending of the sick man, 
their self-sacrificing exertions for his continuance in this 
peaceful house of the sick, were one of those poems not 
un frequently inscribed by the recording angel,—thanks be to 
(he divine germ implanted in humanity, some blessed day to 
blopm forth into a celestial blossom of unsurpassable beauty. 

But.ere long Luerctia's active exertions on poor John’s 
behalf must cease, for little Culhhrrt, their idol, was stricken 
with a great evil. In some mad frolic with the hoys in the 
playground, the little fellow met with a fall, which, unre¬ 
garded at first by him, through a generous desire to shield 
his companions from blame, showed at length stealthy signs 
of a fatal disease. The first terrible discovery of this great 
sorrow was one of those moments in life which the heart 
shrinks from describing. Luerctia’s sympathies, however, 
were only the more keenly called forth for John, though little 
of her time could be given to him. Leonard was daily at the 
Sanatorium, and listening to the ravings of John’s delirium, 
more profoundly entertd into the sanctuary of his friend’s 
soul—the flame of love casting fitful illumination upon the 
aTk and cherubim within. Again were Leonard’s nights 
spent in designs for the publisher as of old,—for the desire to 
maintain his friend in his haven of peace lent a long forgotten 
spur to his sluggishness; and each day he painted upon the 
beautiful picture of his friend, whilst his own commission for 
Lord de Callis lay neglect-d in a comer of his room. 

“ His work is noble,” .said Leonard to himself, 11 it is 
wrought in his bloody sweat; such work must accomplish its 
mist,ion in the world. Jlonoria must sec it as Wetherley’s 
emblem among the crowd of insipidities which will furnish 
the walls of our exhibition.’’ It was a relief to Leonard to 
escape from his own thoughts, and for a time to absorb him¬ 
self in the life of his friend. 

Upon such an hour of labour Honoria herself intruded, 
as we have seen in a former chapter. Her emotion was pro¬ 
found, and its flood of intense feeling carried along with it a 
certain indignation, which for months had gmouldered in her 
breast against Leonard, —-she having equally .with Agnes 
divined Leonard's secret, and having despised him for what 
she imagined deceit and baseness ; besides which his sloth and 
weakness irritated and bitterly disappointed her, and her 
anxiety for Agnes had augmented, in proportion. A certain 
coldness even had arisen between hci and Agnes upon this 
subject, Agnes warmly defending her beloved at Honoria’s 
first word. But Honorin'* heart was touched by Leonard’s 
devotion to his friend,—-an account (f which the benevolent 
pbym ian of the Sanatorium had given her, when through him 
she first hunt of John’s danger,- and now the artist’s beau¬ 
tiful a;t of love had the effect of still further increasing her 
kindly feeling towards him. 


“ Mr. Hale, I honour*, I respect your devotion to your—to 
our friend ; God bless you for it. I have been angry with you 
these months past, Mr. Hale; you know this, and the reason. 
I linvo been pained on Agnes’ account,—but the knows you 
better than I do,—she must be right. I see how impossible 
it would be for such a noble soul to love one that was less 
noble than her own,- pardon me !” stretching forth her hand; 
“ permit me to aid you in your acts of love. But let our 
friend never know that my hand is in the work, at least, not 
yet—not yet. This sad wonderful picture is mine. I will 
send you a draft upon my banker,—he must want for nothing. 
Oh, Mr, Hale, should, should he even now die, it will be 
better to die thus,” Hiking, with streaming eyes and an exul¬ 
tant joy in her face, towards the picture—a joy strangely akin 
to that in the martyr’s face, “ than to have vegetated in a 
turnip field—than to have remained a clod of the earth, though 
his portion had been content and peace. But he wilt not die; 
life shows itself strong through this very struggle; it is the 
new birth within him. The higher life is arising—is arisen 
within his bouI —he has passed into a higher class of the gTeat 
School of Life.” And with beaming eyes Honoria gazed 
njton the picture, and gathering her veil about her face, passed 
out. 

The draft upon the banker was for a munificent sum, and a 
few words accompanying it to Leonard, desired him to induce 
his friend upon his recovery to gq jliroad to Italy and to Spain. 
“ This must be done," ran the note ; “ this money will suffice, 
- all that devoted friendship will accomplish must be accom¬ 
plished by us.” 

Honoria’s were words of prophecy when she said lie will 
not die. Gradually having passed through the crisis of the 
fever, and through its attendant state of exhaustion, John 
returned to a consciousness of life and the world. 

He was, therefore, loaning back upon the pillow, nnrl was 
gazing around him with listless eyes, listening to the chirp of 
sparrows upon his window-sill, and counting the folds of tin; 

white drapery of his bed, when I)r. S-entered. Having 

talked cheerfully to his patient and listened with a quiet smile 
to his inquiry of who it was who had sent him a lovely 
bouquet of wild flowers, midsummer flowers from some rich 
hay-field, and which stood now upon the window-sill,—Dr. 
S-remarked — 

“ Probably, my dear sir, some admirer of your picture in 
the Academy; you’ve created quite an excitement in certain 
circles —you, there now lying so feeble in your bed.” 

“ My pictjjpe in the Academy!”.gasped out poor John with 
a strange excitement. “ Oh no, no, it cannot be—surely 
not; it was so far from finished j—you laugh at me, sir?" 
And the sick man trembled and grasped with nervous excite¬ 
ment at the quilt. " It ought not to be 

“ My dear Mr. Wetlierley, be calm. I regret I have men¬ 
tioned this, if it agitates you so much ; but will you believe 
the voice of the Athnunim -of the Literary Ornette —of all the 
papers in fact? Ilcri-, for example, is one notice of Mr. 

■ Wctherley’s picture in the Athcn/eum . ' this picture, full of an 
earnestness rare in art of the present day,' ‘ on inspiration,’ 
‘ a marvellous finish and delicacy of touch;’ will you believe 
now, sceptic that you arcri and your picture has been pur¬ 
chased at a marvellous price." 

“ Oh, sir, you bewilder me t you bewilder me !’’ said John 
in a low voice, and closed his eyes and sank his head baek 
upon the pillow. 

“ He speaks only tho truth, and scarcely all the truth, about 
the success of your picture, Wetlierley,” said another voice 
it was Leonard’s, who had quietly entered. " Your picture 
was noble and grand in intention. It required but a little 
mechanical finish, which I felt it an honour to be able to giro 
to it; it can do no man discredit; let u* congratulate you 
upon its success, and upon your restoration to art and to us.” 

The sick man stretched forth his arm*, and in the weakness 
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of a great iUnesa, and of a great joy mingling with a great 
grief, pressed his throbbing temples upon Leonard's breast 
and shed quiet tears. Time hgd been when a keen jealousy 
would have gnawed and envenomed his heart at tho bare 
thought of owing aught to Leonard’s skill ; but John had 
been in the presence of death, and life and the aims of life lay 
before his soul, shone upon by a power more celestial by it. 
1’lve reader will imagine how John recovered, surrounded as 
ve was by such an atmosphere of love, and how, though at a 
distance, Honoria vivified him with her warm rays, the sun 
>f liis system, He set forth upon his travels, and Leonard 
jecame once more the attendant of the sick. Little Outhbert 
ay now extended upon the couch of the Gaywood’s sitting- 
-oom, a confirmed invalid; his body daily wasted away, 
.vlvilst his intellect developed with marked rapidity. Ilis was- 
ho mind of a philosopher and poet, bursting the husk of a 
hild’s frame. Leonard and the child clung with un indcscri- 
lable tenderness to each other; and thus, accompanying the 
hild in his excursions into the beautiful country about Bigli- 
latc, where he was drawn in a little invalid's carriage, and 
>]aiming beautiful surprises for the child, in reading, and con¬ 
versing with him, in sketching for him, in playing soft and 
ovcly music upon the piano, to soothe the gnawing pain 
vliich at times assailed the little tortured frame,—Leonard 
>nssed the days and weeks and months of Agnes' absence. 
iVherc were his thoughts of love for her ? the work to be 
■ceomplished during her absence? They did not exist. 
Strange are those problems of character where all duties, 
xccpt the sternest and most immediate ones, are fulfilled with 
ncffablo grace, where the lifo would be a one perfect hymn 
f beauty and prajse were flft; ;u i.ntiry instead of scenndury 
luty served and sacrificed to. Leonard unconsciously 
olio wed in the footsteps of his father,— the curse was handed 
lown through his devoted being. At the great Judgment 
)ay will the pleading voice of imperfect organisation, mental 
s well as physical, raise its lament, and turn aside the sword 
f the Angel ol Judgment? Uur Father in Heaven judgetli 
■ot as man judgeth; and let us take courage in the thought of 
Us mighty compassion when this cry shall reach His throne. 

And thus time rolling on brought near the return of Agnes. 


However cold in the eyes of Leonard the letters of Agnes • 
right appear, the love within her soul ouiy burnt the brighter 
he longer he remained away,—the longer she restrained the 
xpressiou ot her love. It impelled her in th<r eager search 
ftcr materials for her literary woik, which should win her 
enown, not alone for her own sake and her work's sake, but 
s an assurance to Leonard, that she was an object worthy of 
ive, and lived out that which she commanded him to live 
ut also. Stem with him she was, yet sterner with herself, 
ter eveiy thought and action were purified Through tho 
uowledge that she had to live ns well as to write in an 
xalted manner; she would arouse him, her beloved, out of 
is lethargy ; she would be proud of him before her own soul 
nd before the whole world. Never had she failed in an 
bject, and in him she would not fail; love her he must, and 
nth a mighty love, and their lives should be worthy of the 
octrines they would teach. And her'woman's tenderness 
hot forth with rapid growth. She planned ways in which 
■> surprise Leonard with tokens of her love, aud a scheme, 
vhicli gradually ripened within her, was to bring back with 
er to England the reconciliation of his Uncle Stamboyse,— 
.re acknowledgment from um stem old man that Leonard 
ad done right iu the independent choice of a career. All 
rat Agnes had heal'd of the old merchant had seised upon 
er imagination, and she felt herself in many points akin to 
im. ‘II understand hi* character better than Leonard 
008," She said to herself; “ ho was right, right to a certain 
egree; truth ia many-sided j his vision is narrow,—he saw 
ut one side of the truth—but it tens truth and not falsehood 
lat he recognised in the life of Leonard’s father. He must 
^knowledge through Leonard—through us—that principle 
ad ideality may be united.” Agnes pondered and pondered 
pon her scheme of reconciiiatiou with the old merchant, and 


without mentioning her intention to Leonard, determined to 
remain a day or two at Hamburg on her return from Sweden, 
and have an interview with him. 

The commencement of May found Agues arrived at Ham¬ 
burg with her precious MSS., the result of her eager labour 
—her most precious treasures packed within her trunk. A 
miser could not have watched with more anxiety the convey¬ 
ance of his money-bags than did Agnes watch the conveyance 
from steamer to hotel of these beloved papers. Those papers 

once safely locked within her chamber of the-Hotel on 

the Alter Jungfernsteig, Agnes breathed freely, and began to 
consider how she should commence her quest. 

Tho name of Stamboyse was one of much note even in that 
city of great merchants. The English landlord of tho hotel 
was loud in sounding the praises of his wealth; hut when 
Agnes expressed a desire to sec him, inquiring where she 
should probably find him, a very peculiar expression crossed 
the landlord's face, and a dry smile. “ Oh, the young lady 
would be sure to find Mr. Stamboyse at his edicts; he lived 
there, transacted business there, slept there, never went out 
from there to public gardens, theatre or elrurch. Yes, yes, 
there was no doubt lie would be found there, but whether he 
would see her, that was another question ! There were strango 
rumours, abroad about him. It was supposed lie had had some 
great, family aillietion ; but, cure enough, he was an eccentric 
man - some people called him a bear, others, a misanthrope 
—but such a tiling as a lady, and a young lady to call upon 
merchant Stamboyse ! That was a novelty ! ” And the stout 
landlord laughed, and rubbed his dimpled hands, and pushed 
towards \gnes the carle of the table d’hbic, anil requested, 
still smiling, to know at what hour slur would dine, and whe¬ 
ther she would dine in her own room or at the public tabic. 

Agnes, undaunted by this description, set for til ill the direc¬ 
tion of the old merchant's abode. The tall tv alehouses, the 
cranes busily at work hauling up bide-, of goods, the busy 
‘radii-, tho self-absorbed and prosaic ih.uvoLr of < ourrUnaruu 
of tho crowds in the narrow stivitx, all filled Agnes with on 
uniasy feeling ; site, the woman, the M-onur of al! but moral 
and intellectual wealth, felt out of harmony with the world 
an : i d her. She recognized how hnpnsvblo it would be for 
I-ti n.ml and his uncle ever to be aught but antagonistic, and 
how she lursclf has, by subtle Jogvics, fiit her kinship of soul 
with Leonard to increai’’, with Stamboyse to decrease. '* Yet, 
truth is truth ia all ciivui.tsi.uices ; principle, principle; Stmu- 
boy.se, Leonard, you I’i’h are rigid, yet, both are wrong. I 
run elairvoyante of both spheres. I must lie the mediator. 
True, thou ait weak if thou dost not now drive forth those 
childish fears.” 

To various clerks, going in and out of the dusk;, offices, did 
Agues address herself, both in English and German, but they 
either were too busy to listen to hi r inquiry after the merchant, 
or shook their heads dubiously. ‘‘He net or saw any one during 
business hours, except upon business. The lady could not 
possibly cee Mr. Stamboyse till evening: it was impossible," 
testily replied a little man with a large fiabby face, r. pen stuck 
behind his ear, and a huge ledger underneath his arm, “ It 
»n m upon business tho desired to 8p-.uk with Mr. Stauiboyse,” 
urged Agnes ; “ but would ho give the few lines written upon 
her card to Mi. Stauiboyso, she would call again to leurn hifl 
answer, and at what hour she might have an interview. Of 
course,” she pursued in a mollifying tone, “ she would on no 
account trespass upon Mr. Stutnboy. c’s time unnecessarily.” 
“1 know he will see no lady—never does,” returned the man, 
rubbing his none with the card ; “and so you had better not, 
give yourself tfee trouble of calling again.” 

“1 will tliankyou to give the card to Mr. Stamboyse,” vuy 
calmly observed Agues turning away, “ and I shall call again." 
Anil so Agnes did in the course of a couple of hours, when 
she found the clerks yet more uncourteous, and the fiabby- 
faegil man eo highly indignant, thut she felt firmly piruuadod 
tire card had never been delivered. Agnes' determination only 
rose, however, with the opposition she encountered. Leaving 
the office she walked slowly along a narrow street, or rather 
lane, the one side of which for many yards was made by the 
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blank walls of the great Stamboy.se warehouses; on she saun¬ 
tered, pondering upon some stratagem by moans of which to 
beard the lion Stamboyse in his den, and raising her eyeB they 
fell upon a name, painted in white letters, upon the entrance 
to a passage—“ Stamboyse, Zweiter Slock JAnke Hand." There 
is the nocturnal den!” ejaculated she; “now will I of a cer¬ 
tainty achieve my object. At what hour does the Herr 
Kaifman Stamboyse sup ?” asked Agnes carelessly of a woman 
who was just entering the passage with one of the quaintly- 
shaped Hamburg marketing baskets upon her arm. “Sup? 
Fraulcin, Kaufman Stamboyse?” returned the woman, sud¬ 
denly stopping and eyeing Agnes from head to foot, “ seven 
o’clock certainly. Karhin —Seven o’clock your master sups, 
does he not?—There's a lady inquiring. I suppose your 
master is going to have visitors.” 

“ Visitors—my master—a lady—a lady indeed—sup do you 
say ? That’s no business of yours, or of hers,” screamed and 
scolded a remarkably harsh voice from a higher landing, and 
there was a sound as if a broom were most unceremoniously 
flung down the stairs, and a loud sound of scouring inter¬ 
mingled with angry ejaculations followed. 

Agnes, howc ver, had obtained the information she required, 
and sauntered on: she wandered through the town, now 
noticing the busy truffle and the many vessels lying at anchor, 
and the barges bearing along the many canals the merchandise 
iroin these vessels to the warehouses of the great Hamburg 
merchants; now amusing herself with the gay costumes of 
the women of the humbler class; now pondering and pon¬ 
dering upon her scheme, and Leonard's, and her own inter¬ 
mingling fates. 

Half past six found Agnes with lior hand upon the bell- 
handle hanging beside the door of Merchant Stamboyse. The 
sound of tire bell resounded through the ghastly passages and 
up the ghastly public staircase, but no one answered to its 
summons. Again and yet agabi she rang. Growing im¬ 
patient, she rang a fourth time, giving a peal fit to have 
awakened the seven sleepers. Slowly a little sliding shutter 
in the door slid back, and a sour-faced old servant-woman, 
wrinkled like one of Donner’s portraits, showed herself. , 

“And who is then there?” growled an old voice, in 
German, us ill-humoured as the face. “ Oh, I see, the 
Frauenzimmer—iiic lady, I take it, who wanted to know 
when the Merchant, Stamboyse ate liis evening's hi cad. I'll 
have none of your impertinent inquiries!” And before A gnes 
could reply, the shutter was pushed violently back. Agnes, 
smiling at this extraordinary reception, and wondering what¬ 
ever son of a monster must be .the master of this bouse, 
guarded by such a Cerberus, heard heavy footsteps ascending 
the stairs with slow and solemn tread. “ Stamboyse !” said 
her heart, and involuntarily her lips felt parched and a great 
weakness came over her frame. A tall and powerful old man, 
whose grizzled locks hung in thick masses upon the collar of 
his coat—that blue coat of the peculiar cut so familiar to her 
in Leonard’s descriptions of his unde—stood before her. 
Out of his waistcoat pocket he took a key, and whilst he 
placed it in the lock Agnes read his strong countenance with 
a rapid glance. He had not observed her, as she stood 
somewhat back from the door; he might have thought her 
merely passing towards some other dwelling in the house. 

“ Mr. Stamboyse,” suddenly spoke Agnes, stepping forward, 
and her words coming forth without reflection, for a great 
nervousness was upon her soul. He turned suddenly round— 
the light in his cold, grey eyes Hashed upon her a stern lightning. 

“ Madam ?—I have the honour— r" 

“ Mr. Stamboyse, I am very anxious to liavt an interview 
with you; it is upon business. I have found it next to impos¬ 
sible to gain admittance to you* -I am here in Hamburg on 
purpose ; when may I have a few moments'—half an hour’s 
conversation with you: ” And Agnes felt that the blodd, 
spite of herself, rushed up to the very roots of her hair. * 

“Business?” slowly repeated Stamboyse, and his keen eyes 
perused lur face— “ business ?— you, a young ludtj, with busi¬ 
ness to the Merchant Stamboyse?”, Agnes imagined a 
shadow of satire upon his face and in his words: it stung her. 


“ Yes, business, sir. A woman, as I take it, may have 
business, sir, as well as a man; important business!” proudly, 
and with a certain anger in her manner, replied Agnes. 

“You are, perhaps, too much of an English young lady,’’ 
pursued the old merchant, “ to call here at so early an hour 
as seven to-morrow morning. If not too early for a young 
lady, before I go to my very important business I can 
then attend to your very important business. Madam, good 
evening.” 

The old merchant had entered his door, leaving Agnes 
standing alone upon the landing. Was she indignant, amused, 
wounded ? She did not know j but this she knew, that all 
shadow of sympathy seemed impossible between her and 
Leonard’s uncle. “ Yes, yes, how could Leonard have 
endured the slavery of such a master ? Her very mission 
seemed to lose its object; what had she come for ? for what 
did she now desire an interview ? She felt as though the 
whole attempt were an absurd pieco'of stupidity. She seemed 
to have lost her anchorage. IVhu has not known such a 
miserable, perplexing, mortifying mood of mind ? A quiet 
night's rest, however, had wonderfully calmed her, and at 
half-past five o’clock the next morning, her interview with 
Leonard's uncle assumed a more hopeful aspect. 

When ready-dressed by six, she fiung open her clmmber- 
vvindow, and with a joyous hope within her heart, leant out 
and watched the bright rays of the newly risen sun gilding 
the Lombard’s Bruke, the masts of the various craft lying 
in the basin, and the groups of early holiday people passing 
along the broad public walks of the Alter and Neuor Jung- 
fernsteig, for this was Ascension Day. The hells of the 
churches were ulready pleasnn^ sounding, in the clear air, 
and an unusual peacefulness seemed with the early morning 
to arch over the busy sea-port town. 

Agnes was ushered into the presence of the merchant by 
the] cross old woman, cowed, however, it seemed to Agnes, at 
some command issued by her stern master, relative to this 
visit. She entered his presence precisely us the neighbouring 
church-tower tolled seycn. Stamboyse was reading the 
“ Algemeine Zcitung,” as he sipped his coffee, wrapt in liis 
morning-gown. Tho face had become harder than when she 
last saw him, and more than ten years seemed to have laid 
•their Btamp upon him. 

“You are come, madam,” said he, laying down the paper, 
rising, offering her a chair at the breakfast table, ami perusing 
her countenarfce with a peculiar mixture of dry humour and 
contempt. “Bring in another cup of coffee, Martha,” lie 
pursued, addressing the old woman who lingered in the door¬ 
way, scowling and sticking out her under lip till she looked 
more like some corbel in a church than living, to Agnes. “ I 
did not expect so early tv lady visitor—you see—Madam, your 
important business—//' you will favour me!" 

Agnes sate for o few moments with a strange feeling of 
petrifaction creeping over her; those cold searching eyes of 
the old roan, all the time of her silence, reading her perplexed 
and distressed countenance. “Now I am here,” she con¬ 
tinued suddenly, and raised her eyes, fixing them boldly upon 
his, *' my business becomes difficult.” 

“ Humph,” remarked Stamboyse. 

“ Difficult, because I feel how completely you and I are 
guided, or rather influenced by such opposite views in 
life.” 

“What does all this lead to, madam?” growled the mer¬ 
chant, impatiently, taking up his paper. 

“ It leads, Mr. Slamboyso, to the very heart of my busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Heart /” growled tho merchant, “ of course, a young lady 
can only have Inuincss of the heart." And he continued to 
glance over his paper. 

“ Mr. Stamboyse,” cried Agnes, starting with impatience 
from her chair, and stamping her foot with irrestrainable 
irritation upon the floor, “ for once listen to a woman as 
though she were a human being. Drop, for heaven’s sake, 
the word young lady. I am a human being, who demand a 
fail and candid hearing from another human being,” 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


This distinguished philosopher was born at Waolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, on Christmas-day (old style), 1642, precisely 
a year offer the death of Galileo. When he was three 
years old, his mother married the Rev. Barnabas Smith, 
rector of North Witham, about a mile from Woolsthorpe, 
and the child was placed under the care of his maternal 
grandmother. After receiving Borne slight education at two 
day-schools in Skillington and Stoke, in his twelfth year he 
was sent to the Free School at Grantham, boarding in the 


fore, of spending his hours in play, he was employed in fabri¬ 
cating cither something he had seen, or something of his 
own invention. Some of his productions were a windmill, a 
water-clock, and a carriage moved by the person who oocupied 
it. The water-dock was manufactured out of a box given to 
Newton by Mrs. Clark’s brother. It stood about four feet 
lvgh, and had the appearance of a common house-clock. The 
index of the dial-plate was turned by a piece of wood which 
rose or fell by the action of dropping water. The Clark family 
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house of Mr. Clark, a respectable apothecary in the town. 
At this time he certainly had not the reputation of a clever 
boy. His position in the school did not even place him in 
the rank of mediocrity. He was not stimulated by the 
advancement of others, until an occurrence, rendered singular 
from its effects, aroused him from his inactivity. One day a 
boy, who was above him, having given him a kick upon his 
Stomach, from which he suffered excruciating pain, Newton, 
in revenge, applied himself so sedulously to Btudy, that he 
not only passed his assailant, but became head boy of the 
school. The habit of application, which he had now acquired, 
withdfew him from ordinary boyish pleasures; instead, there- 


used the clock long after the inventor had left Grantham, 
llie active mind of Newton pursued other studies oven at this 
time. The walls of his room were covered with charcoal 
drawings of birds, beasts, men, ships, and mathematical 
figures, ail of which were well designed. Some of the por¬ 
traits were taken from life, as those of I)r. Dorme, Mr. Stokes, 
the master of Grantham School, and King Charles I. He also 
appears to have indulged in poetry. 

While drawing and poetising, the principal subject cf 
his mind»was hot neglected. To the movements of the 
heavenly bodies he was not negligent; for aware of the 
imperfections of the water-clock, the hole of which being 
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small was likely to be stopped by impurities in tlio water, 
he thought he could make a more accurate jneasure of 
time by noticing the motion of the sun. Accordingly 
lie traced the varying movements of this luminary on the 
walls and roofs of the buildings with the aid of pins, and 
succeeded in obtaining accurate sub-divisions of the hours 
and half-hours. One dial went by the name of “ Isaac’s 
dial,” and was consulted by the inhabitants of the place as a 
public clock. When he had reached his fifteenth year, liis 
mother imagined he might be useful in managing the farm 
and country business at Woolstliorpc, and from a motive of 
economy withdrew him from school; but she soon discovered 
his utter incapacity for such an occupation. She therefore de¬ 
cided on sending him back to Grantham school, in order to pre¬ 
pare for his collegiate sludics at Cambridge, his uncle having 
discovered him in a hay-loft, or, as M. Biot says, under 
a hedge, working a mathematical problem. On the 6th of 
June, 1600, in the eighteenth year of his age, Newton was 
admitted into Trinity College, Cambridge, which may he 
considered the true birth-place of his genius. Ho was urged 
to the- study of mathematics by, an overpowering desire to 
search into the truth of judicial astrology, and he proved its 
folly by mathematical means. Without any preliminary 
study he mastered Descartes’ geometry, but having omitted to 
go through a course of previous study, so essential as a 
ground-work, he ^pressed regret to Dr. Pemberton, that 
“ he applied himself to the works of Descartes and other 
algebraic writers, before he had considered the elements of 
Euclid with that attention so excellent a writer deserved.” 
Whatever opinion may be formed of his attainment at this 
moment, it cannot be-denied that his knowledge of Dr. 
Wallis’s “Arithmetic of Infinites,” Saunderson’s “Logic," 
and the “ Optics ” of Kepler, was deep and extensive j and 
having adopted the plan of making comments during their 
perusal, a proceeding of unspeakable importance to the real 
student of any subject, we arc not surprised to learn that ho 
outstripped the tutor who directed his studies. Very little 
is known of the first three years he spent at Cambridge, hut 
in 1604, as appears from a statement of his expenses, he pur¬ 
chased a prism to test Descartes’ theory of colours, which he 
found exceedingly defective. The true theory of colours at 
this time was but imperfectly understood, even by those who 
stood high in the scientific world. It may be fairly pre¬ 
sumed that Newton had not distinguished himself by any 
very groat discovery, or at least communicated it, as curly 
as 1664 or 1665; inasmuch as we find him contesting the 
law fellowship with Mr, Robert Noedale; and their attain¬ 
ments being equal, Dr. Barrow conferred the fellowship on 
Newton’s rival, in,consequence of seniority. In 1665, he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

His first grand discovery took place about this period, and 
was made public in 1666. It related to the different refrangibi- 
lity of the rays of light. The prism before alluded to does not 
appear to have fully answered its purpose, or at all events it 
did not satisfy his ever eager mind. But, in 1066, he procured 
a triangular glass prism, to study therewith the colebated phe¬ 
nomena of colours. Whatever preparation for experiment had 
been made by others, and whatever revelations had been made 
by improved artificial appliances, it is certain that ideas of no 
ordinary importance were maturing in the mind of Newton. 
Hu began his experiments with the triangular glass prism, 
by darkening his chamber, and perforating one of his window- 
shutters, so that a convenient quantity of the sun’s light, 
which passed through the prism, was so refracted as *to 
exhibit all the different colours on the wall, forming an 
image five times as long as it was broad. The prism 
made the colours stand forth thusViolet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. Upon this he was much excited 
to ascertain whence it proceeded, and made many experi¬ 
ments for the purpose, from which he at length drew the 
grand ■ conclusion, that light was not horn geneoua, but 
consisted of rays, some of which were more refrangible than 
others. When this discovery was applied, to the lens of 
a refracting telescope, it produced a distinctness of one 


colour, while all the others were indistinct, which caused 
Newton to abandon all hope of improvement in that direction, 
and he took into consideration the principle of reflexion. 
When he had arrived thus far, the plague forced him to leave 
Cambridge and return to Woolsthorpe ; but im 1668 he 
resumed the inquiry, having thought that highly polished 
metiil might assist in the experiment. He constructed an 
instrument with the eye-glass at the side of the tube, reflecting 
the rays upon it by an oval plane speculum. This telescope was 
six inches in length, and was, as Newton himself observed, an 
epitome of what might be done. He had seen through it 
Jupiter, distinctly, with liis four satellites, and also the horns 
of Yenus, and it bears a peculiar interest as being the first 
reflecting one directed to the heavens. Newton contrived 
another, exceeding in the former utility, which was shown to 
the king, and is now preserved in the library of the Royal 
Society of London, with this inscription 

INVESTED BY SIR ISAAC NEWTON, AND MADE WITH HIS 
OWN HANDS, 1671. 

In 1669, on the resignation of Dr. Barrow, he was appointed 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, and delivered lectures on 
optics in the University of Cambridge in the years 1609, 1676, 
and 1671, containing his principal discoveries relative to light. 
On the 11th of January, 1671, he was elected Follow of.tlie 
Royal Society, to which body he was unknown except from 
his telescope. He submitted himself to he “ considered and 
examined,” in a letter to Oldenburg of the 6th February, 
and the “solemn thanks" of the society were accorded, 
and the communication itself published in the transactions. 
That he might place himself beyond the possibility of doubt 
as to the refrangibility of the colours of light, lie recom¬ 
posed white light out of the seven colours already mentioned. 
Tho astronomical disco,Veries of Newton even surpass; d 
those contained in his “Opticks, or a Treatise on the Re¬ 
flexions, Refractions, Inflexions, and Colours of Light," since 
they are, for the most part, the acknowledged foundation 
of alt that is valuable in that most interesting and important 
science. 

In 1678 the Royal Society requested his opinion on a sys¬ 
tem of physical astronomy. In answer to this, he wrote to 
Dr. Hooke, tho successor of Oldenburg, proposing an experi¬ 
ment for verifying the motion of the earth, by observing whe¬ 
ther or not bodies that £*11 from a considerable height descend 
in ft vortical direction, assuming that if tho earth were at vest 
the body would describe a vertical line; but if it revolved 
round its axis the body must in its fall incline towards the 
east. Dr. Hooke, at the instance of tho society, tried an 
experiment in order to prove its accurasy, which, foiling to 
establish Newton’s theory, evolved another, viz., that the 
body would frill in a south-east direction from the point when 
the body began to move. The truth of this Newton admitted, 
and the malt was a demonstration that a planet, acted upon 
by aai attractive force varying inversely as tlic squares of the 
distances, will describe an elliptical orbit in one of whose foci 
the attractive force resides. This disclosed the true cause of 
all celmtial motion; hut, as yet, Newton had not completely 
comprehended it in its vast extent. An accident revealed this 
most important doctrine to a mind prepared to act upon any 
feasible suggestion. In June, 1682, when attending a meeting 
of the Royal Society, the subject for discussion was the mea¬ 
surement of a degree of the meridian, by M. I’icard, in 1079. 
With fresh light upon the question which had formerly occu¬ 
pied his attention, he returned once more to the investigation 
of so pleasing an inquiry. Having been able to find the 
diameter of the earth with the new data thus furnished, as he 
proceeded, he foresaw what would ensue; and the nervous 
irritability so produced prevented his completing the calcula¬ 
tion himself. It was, however, wrought out through the 
medium of a friend,—the discovery being, that the force 'of 
gravity which regulated the fall of bodies at the earth’s sur¬ 
face, when diminished as the square of the moon’s distance 
from the earth, was found to be almost exactly equal to the 
centrifugal force of the moon as deduced from her observed 
distance and velocity. 
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The Royal Society wore very desirous that this work should 
be entered on the register, and solicited Newton to agree to it, 
on which he expressed his willingness “to enter on the regis¬ 
ter his notions about motion, and his intentions to fit them 
suddenly fpr the press." He gave the MSS. to the society, 
and they published the “Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy,” edited by Dr. Halley. When the work *vas 
presented—Sir John Hoskins, vice-president, in the chair—a 
member remarked that Mr. Newton had carried the thing so 
tar that there was nothing more to be added j to which the 
vioo-president replied, that the method was so much more 
to be prized, as it was both invented and perfected at the same 
time. 

Tho Frincipia consists of three books; the first and second 
“ On the Motion of Bodies,” and the third “ On the System 
of the World.” The great discovery of the work is, that every 
particle of matter is attracted by, or gravitates to, every other 
particle of matter with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distance. From this he. was able to calculate nut 
only the weight of the same body at the surface of the sun and 
tho planets, but even to calculate the quantity of matter in the 
sun and in all the planets that had satellites, and to determine 
the density, or specific gravity, of the matter of which they 
were composed. And, on the principles of gravitation, he 
explained the theory of the tides. Proceeding onwards in 
abstruse mathematical inquiry, he established the Binomial 
Theorem—a well-known and most useful algebraical formula. 
He had invented his system of fluxions prior to 1600, and in 
1069 communicated it to Dr. Barrow, who wrolixto Mr. Collins 
stating the fact. The work was eventually sent to Collins, 
'and returned to Dr. Barrow when he had taken a copy, which 
was published after a careful collation with the original, with 
Newton's consent, fifty years after it was written. He is also 
the author of “ Universal Arithmetic,” and many treatises on 
the highest branches of mathematics. 

On the first of January 1097, Bernouilli addiessed a letter 
to the most distinguished mathematicians in Europe, challeng¬ 
ing Ihein to sol\c the two subjoined problems : - 

1 --To determino the rune line emmrc'.mg two given points 
winch are at different distances from the horizon, and not in the 
Mime vertical line, (dong which a body passing bj its own gravity, 
and beginning to move at* the upper point, shall descend to the 
lower point ill the shortest time possible. 

2 To find u curve liac of this property, that the two segments of 
a right line from a given point through tlio curve, being raised to 
any given power, and taken together, may make everywhere thy 
same sum. 

Bernouilli allowed six months to elapse for the solution of 
these problems to he scut in, and at tho special request of 
Leibnitz agreed to ixtend the time to twelve months. But 
tho day after their reception by Newton, ho informed Mr. 
Charles Montague, president of the Royal Society, that he had 
solved both. Three solutions were received by Bernouilli, 
who, notwithstanding, detected Newton’s, though anonymous, 

“ as tho lion is known by his claw.” The last effort in mathe¬ 
matics in which Newton was engaged, was the solution of the 
somewhat celebrated problem of Leibnitz, which the latter 
intended as a defiance to England. Its object was to deter¬ 
mine the curve which should cut at right angles an infinity of 
curves of a given nature, but expressible by the same equation. 
Newton returned fatigued from the Mint and received the 
problem about four o’clock in the. afternoon ; hut so far from 
considering it involved the difficulty supposed to he attached 
to it, he treated it aa pastime, and solved it before going to bed. 

From the time of Newton’s appointment to the professor-' 
ship of mathematics, to the year lGSO, ho resided almost con¬ 
stantly at Cambridge, having received a dispensation from 
Charles II. to continue his Fellowship at Trinity College 
without taking orders. When James II. issued a mandamus 
to the University of Cambridge to confer the degree of 
Master of Arts on Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
without taking the usual oaths,-the University resisted such 
an attack upon their rights j and the Vice-Chancellor being 
summoned before the ecclesiastical commission for contempt, 


from the decided tone adopted by Newton, he was elected one 
of the nine delegates appointed to defend the independence of 
the University. Their representation to the king had tho 
designed effect, and ho withdrew his obnoxious demand. In 
consequence of the successful termination of this disagreeable 
encounter, Newton was elected member of the Convention 
Parliament for the University, and sat till its dissolution. 
The narrowness of his income, however, was probably the 
cause of his limiting his residence to Cambridge. 

On one occasion, while attending Divine service at chapel, a 
little dog, left in his study, overturned alighted taper upon his 
papers and burnt them. It is reported that when he discovered 
the magnitude of his loss, he exclaimed, “ Oh, Diamond, 
Diamond, little do you know the mischief you have done me.” 
This fact exhibits the great control Newton possessed over his 
outward feelings, but, it is know n that his mental distress, to a 
certain extent, disturbed his reason. He himself observes 
that he did not recover his equanimity for a twelve mouth; hut 
notwithstanding this, -he was able to compose liis four cele¬ 
brated letters to Dr. Bentley, on the existence of a Deity, at. 
the time the latter was to deliver the Boyle Lecture, for the 
vindication of the fundamental principles of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion. In the meantime, however, a correspondence 
ensued with Sir, Locke, in which Newton condemned his 
opinions as to innate ideas, conceiving that they struck af the 
root of all morality; yet, on re-considering the subject, he 
became convinced of then truth, and addressed an apologetic 
letter to Locke, dated “at the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, 
Sept. lOtli, 109”.” In 1091, we find him again occupied in 
making observations on tho lunar theory. 

When Newton was in his fifty-third jear, and all Europe 
offering incense to his name, other members of the University, 
of tho same standing as himself, had received lucrative 
appointments in church or state. It_ was now his turn to 
float with the tide of fortun", and exchange the solitude of a 
study for more active life. Mr, Charles Montague (afterwards 
Earl of Halifax) was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The com 
of the nation was adulterated and debased, so that a new 
coinage was resolved upon. Mr. Overton, the Warden of the 
Mint, being appointed Commissioner of Customs, Montagu", 
in a very handsome manner, procured the post for Newton. 
Its value, was from five to six hundred pounds per annum. 
His great chemical and mathematical knowledge was eminently 
useful in his now situation, for the rc-coinagc was completed 
in two years. In 1099, Newton was promoted to the Master¬ 
ship of the Mint, worth twelve or fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum, which he held during the remainder of his ii'e. lie 
drew up nil official leport upon the coinage and a table of 
assays of foreign coins. During his Wardenship he performed 
his duties as professor at Cambridge, hut when elected 
Master, Mr. Whiston was appointed deputy. Other honuuis 
followed the elevation of Newton. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences admitted the distinguished philosopher an associate ; 
and Queen Anne, who was r< siding at Newmarket, on visiting 
the University of Cambridge, conferred on him the order of 
kuighthord. lie also sat as member for the University in 
parliament, and was for five-and twenty yeais annually elected 
president of the Royal Society of London. 

On the accession of George I. in 1711, Sir Isaac Newton 
was received at Court, and his conversation particularly 
delighted the Viincess of Wales. But Leibnitz, who regarded 
his rival with tio friendly eye, represented Newton as a mate¬ 
rialist, endeavouring to maintain his charge by portions of 
liia published works. This reaching the ears of the king, he 
requested him to reply, which he did, and with i (feet. The 
Princess of Wales was a lady of great learning, and of a 
highly cultivated taste. Conversing one day on some points 
of ancient history, Sir Isaac explained to her n new system of 
chronology, which he had composed at Cambridge by way 
" of refreshing himself with history and chronology, when ho 
was weary with other studies.” 

Not only tws ^jr Isaac Newton a mathematician and an 
astronomer, but he was what is of far greater importance, a 
devout Christian, 
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ST. ROBERT'S CIIAPEL. 


English have an immeasurable advantage over the in¬ 
habitants of newly-peopled lands. Wo ore rich in local 
associations—not a rock or stream, not a sunny plain or shady 
glen is there, but hus its tale of pathos or fun, of tears or 
laughter, as the case may be. The grandest landscape soon 
wearies if there be no past connected with it. Our brethren 
on the other side of the water are less favoured in this 
respect, though America is not badly off after all. 

In this country one knows not where to turn without being 
followed by the past. Every Bpot is hallowed by history or le¬ 
gend. For instance, near the once important, but now declin¬ 
ing town of Knaresborough, there is a chapel cut out of the 
solid rock, which forms an illustration of what we have 
advanced. Not far from the Dropping Well, which is a won¬ 
derful curiosity in its way,—not far from where that celebrated 
personage, Mother Shipton, was born —stands the chapel which 
bears the name of St. Robert, and drawings of which accom¬ 
pany these remarks. The story is, that the hermit, who had 


strangest murders that ever occurred—the murder of Daniel 
Clark by Eugene Aram. This murder took plaoe in 1745. It 
seems that in this cave Clark and Aram had secreted goods 
and* plate, of which they had conspired to defraud their neigh¬ 
bours. Iti this cave their associates met to divide their stolen 
property, and here Clark was murdered and buried by Aram. 
Some short time afterwards Aram lpft that part of the country, 
and went to live at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he was usher in a 
school for upwards of thirteen years. The discovery of the 
murder was made quite by accident. A labourer found a 
skeleton in a neighbouring quarry. The pcoplo of Knares- 
borough having long wondered what had become of Clark, 
supj»osed the skeleton might be his. A coroner being sent for, 
the wife of Arain, who resided in the town, and had long been 
deserted by hgr husband, was examined. Her evidence threw 
some suspicion on an accomplice named Houseman, and he, on 
his examination, having betrayed great confusion and marks 
of guilt, a closer investigation was made, which terminated in a 



EXTEEIOIl OF ST. KOtlKM'S CHAFEl.. 


previously spent some years in the monasteries of Fountains 
and Whitby, and was afterwards abbot of New Minster, and 
a contemporary of King John, who gave him forty acres of 
land in Swinescot, was so delighted with the spot, that he set 
to work like a mole, and, grubbed out a cull for himself. The 
chapel has a neatly arched roof, a gothic window and door ; 
the ribs rest on neat pilasters. On the right-hand side are 
four terrific faces ■; in front an altar. On the floor is a hole, 
in which was probably placed a cross, and on the sides arc 
two niches, long since dispossessed of their images. The 
length c.f the cell is 1 en feet and a hull, the breadth nine, and 
the height seven and a half. Near the door is cut a gigantic 
figure, in the act of drawing his sword. This, it has been sug¬ 
gested, may have been designed for the genius of the saint, 
which, it should seem, powerfully defended the pious hermit, 
St. Robert was a native of York, and in the hermitage is a 
figure of the hermit surrounded by his bosk?. About a mile 
down the river, near Grimbald-bridge, is St. Robert’s Cave, 
the usual residence of the saint, and the scene of one of the 


confession of his crime. Aram, having been implicated by 
Houseman, was apprehended and brought to York Castle, 
where he was tried and convicted. It is true that the 
legal evidence against him was extremely deficient — fur¬ 
nished almost entirely by an accomplice, and so scanty 
and suspicious that a man tried upon it at the present day 
would unquestionably escape conviction. But Aram con¬ 
fessed his guilt, though not till after his trial. He delivered a 
defence so admirable for its ingenuity, and so replete with 
erudition and antiquarian knowledge, that it astonished the 
whole court. He attempted to prevent his execution by 
suicide, in which he succeeded so far as to be brought to the 
scaffold almost in a state of insensibility. Sir Lytton Bulwer 
throws a doubt qpon the guilt of Aram; we, however, cannot 
question it. His confession sets that matter at rest; and if 
Aram’s tale bo true, it was his wife that urged him to the 
commission of so foul a deed. He is described as very chari¬ 
table and humane ip general. 

Aram wag a self-taught man: his devotion to learning was 
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the one absorbing passion of his life. According to his own 
account, drawn up at the request of the clergyman who 
attended him after his condemnation, ho was horn at Ramsgill, 
a little village in Netherdale, 1704. At. the age of sixteen 
he went to Newby. *' It was here/' he says, “ mv propensity 
for literature first appeared, for being always of a solitary dis¬ 
position and fond of books, I enjoyed here all the repose and 
opportunity I could wish. My study at that time was engaged 
in the mathematics; I know not what my acquisitions were, 
but I am certain my application was at once unwearied and 
intense. I found in my father's 1 ibrary there, which contained a 
great number of books in most branches —“Kersey’s Algebra," 
“Leyburn’s Cursus Mathematieus,” “Ward’s Young Mathe¬ 
matician’s Guide," and a great many move; but these being the 


tion of a comparative lexicon. He had made preparations for 
that purpose. He had investigated the Celtic as far as possible 
in all its dialects, and had made comparisons between that and 
the English, the Latin, the Greek, and even the Hebrew. He 
had made notes and compared above 3,000 of these words 
together. But this was not to be—the dream was to remain 
a dream. Punishment was tracking, though tardily, the steps 
of the criminal, and at last brought him to the prison and 
gallows, instead of a niche in the temple of fame. 

It is no wonder that the author of “Caleb Williams” 
should have stated that he always hud thought the tale of 
Eugene Aram peculiarly adapted for fiction, and that he more 
than once entertained the notion of making it the foundation 
of a tale; or that, in our own time, it should have formed as 
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books with.which I was ever most conversant, I remember 
them the better. I was even then equal to the management of 
quadratic equations and iht ir geometrical constructions.” At 
one time it was intended that Aram should be sent to London; 
however, he remained in the country, where he began to toaeh, 
and got married. This last step Aram ever regretted. He says, 
“the misconduct of the wife which that place afforded me has 
procured me this place, this prosecution, this infamy, and this 
sentence.” Though married, Aram's assiduity in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge seems to have been as great as ever. He 
turned his attention to the classics: he read all the Latin 
classics; he then went to the Greek Testament, and afterwards 
mastered Hesiod, Homer, Theoerltus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and all the Greek tragedians. Aram was also equally attached 
to the Study of botany. One of his schemes was the forma- 


drama and as novel the subject of Sir Bulwcr Lytton's 
artistic pen. 

In his preface Sir Bulwer Lytton gives us additional par¬ 
ticulars respecting Eugene Aram. He says: “ It so happened 
that during Aram’s residence at Lynn, his reputation for 
learning had attracted the notice of my grandfatlur—a country 
gentleman living in the same county, arid of more intelligence 
and accomplishments than at that day usually characterised 
his class. Aram frequently visited at Heydon (my grand¬ 
father’s house), and gave lessons, probably in no very elevated 
branches of erudition, to the younger members of the tamily. 
This I chanced to hear when I was on a visit in Norfolk, some 
two years before this novel was published, and it tended to 
increase the interest with which I had previously speculated 
on the phenomena of a trial which, taken altogether, is 
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perhaps the most remarkable in the register of British crime. 
1 endeavoured to collect suoh anecdotes of Aram's life and 
manners as tradition and hearsay still kept afloat; these 
anecdotes were so far uniform that they all concurred in 
representing him os a person who, till the detection of the 
crime for which he was sentenced, appeared of the mildest 
character and most unexceptionable morals. An invariable 
gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition—qualities then 
very uncommon at schools—had made him so beloved by his 
pupils at Lynn, that in after-life there was scarcely one of 
them who did not persist in the beliof of his innocence. His 
personal and moral qualities, as described in these pages, are 
suoh as were related to me by persons who had heard him 
described by his contemporaries—the calm, benign counte¬ 
nance—the delicate health—the thoughtful stoop—the noise¬ 
less step — the custom, not uncommon with scholars and 
absent fnen, of muttering to himself—a singular eloquence in 
conversation, when onto roused from silence—an active ten¬ 
derness and charity tc the poor, with whom he was ready 
to share liis own scanty means—an apparent disregard for 
money, except when employed in the purchase of books --an 
utter indifference to the ambition usually accompanying self- 
taught talent, whether to better the condition or to increase 
tbe repute ; these, and other features portrayed in the novel, 
are, as far as I can rely oi^my information, faithful to the 
features of the original.” 

St. Robert may bo forgotten, but Eugene Arum must 

THE DEAD 

Wuhn Roberto Recanati entered the chamber, tho council 
had but just commenced their deliberations. Charts and 
military plans were spread out upon the table, to one of which 
Zeno was pointing, tracing along it some of the military 
operations which he advocated, and urgently enforcing his 
views. As the condottiere leatler advanced up tbe room, all 
eyes were, turned towards him, and a general feeling of 
surprise was manifested by the council, Zeno at once Tose, 
and addressing tho council said,— 

“ Ho please your highness, and you, excellent signori, I 
ha\o in this sudden emergency taken upon myself the respon¬ 
sibility of inviting this valiant captain, Sir Roberto di ltoea- 
nati to attend upon you here to-night - the shortness of the 
time precluded my consulting the council. Knowing, as I do, 
hU great knowledge and skill m war, and being well uertilied, 
moreover, of bis intimate acquaintance with the condition and 
resources of the enemy, I doubt not that he can render you 
much useful information. I am bound, too, to believe that 
the fidelity and allegiance which ho owes to our seignory, 
while receiving hdr pay, will induce him to place his informa¬ 
tion at your service, and that the honour of a soldier and a 
knight will forbid his using to your disadvantage aught that 
he shall see or hear whilst amongst us.” 

As Zeno pronounced these words—which he did with an 
emphasis, slight indeed, yet perceived by him for whom it 
was intended-be fixed his eyes upon tho face of the condot¬ 
tiere. "Whatever might have been the impression which his 
observations made upon the latter, his pale face gave no exter¬ 
nal manifestation, and he noticed them no farther than by a 
mute inclination of the head, which might equally imply an 
assent to the statement, or nn acknowledgment of the com¬ 
pliment which he was justified in considering they were 
meant to convey. 

When Zeno had concluded he looked to the doge, expect¬ 
ing from him, as the president, some expression of the feeling 
of tho council in relation to what he had done. Contariui, 
however, cast an uneasy and inquiring glance at his neighbour 
in black; the latter understood him perfectly and said, 

* “ Your highness would know the opinion of those whose 
duty it is to give you their respectful advice on all occasions.” 

” Assuredly,” said the doge, “ I was about to ask it,— 
Proceed eignriTe.” 

“ The noble Zeno has certainly acted wjth the boldness 
and promptitude of a soldier, but- ” 


live, for genius has immortalised his name. Tho reader of 

Hood will remember the picture of the usher, 

“ Who sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man. 

Ris hat was oft—his vest apart, 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in bis look, 

And his bosom ill at case : 

So he leaned upon his hand and read 
The Book between his knees; 

Leaf aft( r lfcaf lie turn’d it o'er, 

Nor ever glaneed aside, 

For (ho peace of his soul he read that book, 

In the golden eventide. 

Much study bad made him very loan, 

And pale, and leaden-eyed ; • 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grasp, 

Ho strained the dusky covers close, 

And fix’d the brazen hasp. 

‘ 0 (bid, could I so close niy mind, 

And clasp it with a hasp ! ’ ” 

All this at times Aram must have felt -at times more than 
this must have fired liis hrain; for our crimes walk with us as 
shadows, blotting out tho aim of life, rendering all dark ami 
drear. 

]i RID A L. 

The wily member of the A r eW in his turn now paused, while 
with a rapid glance ho collected the feelings of the rest 
of tho council. The noble and ingenuous features of Fi-aini 
expressed his cordial approval of what his brother in arms 
had done, and the countenances of the otlqjr senators were too 
well schooled to express their thoughts, at all events the most 
acute eye eouhl not collect from them any sentiment of 
dissent, so the speaker continued— 

“ Hut that lie has acted with his usual prudence, may, 
perhaps, he questioned- -stjll knowing liis wisdom, and taking 
the emergency into account, I »^'ould humbly advise your 
highness's superior judgment, that you should now sanction 
wli.it the general has done.” 

” Your advice entirely accords with our own view of tin- 
matter. We im ite Roberto di Recanati os a true and faithful 
captain, now in the service of our most serene republic, to 
assist at these our deliberations, IIow say ye, seignors 

A general assent was implied by the mute motions of tho 
members, and, at a signal from the doge, Recanati, who had 
awaited the result with the same pale face and imperturbable 
deportment which ever distinguished him, quietly took tin- 
seat at the council board that was indicated to him. Zeno 
now continued the observations which the entrance of Roca- 
uatl had interrupted. 

“ I was endeavouring to explain to your highness and tho 
council the reasons which I consider justify the course 1 have 
urged upon the seignory. To precipitate an engagement with 
the enemy at this moment would, I hold, be as unwise as it 
is unnecessary. What says the admiral ?” 

“ In my judgment,” said I’uiuiii, “our safest policy is to 
block up every entrance to Chioggia from the Adriatic ; by 
that means we shall as effectually keep the Genoese fleet 
within, as we shall prevent any succour being rendered to 
them from without.” 

“Yet in the meantime," interposed the member of the 
Council of Ten, “ we should not forget the dangers of length¬ 
ening tho campaign. The hazards and fluctuations of a 
blockade are numerous, and such tut no foresight can provide 
against. A thousand of those accidents, which we see hap¬ 
pening every day in warfare, may relieve the town, jind suffer 
the enemy to recover from their panic and gain courago to act 
on the offensive. 1 much doubt tho wisdom of deferring more 
active measures on the part of the republic." 

“ Besides,” said one of tho senators, “ tho ardour of our 
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troops is likely to abate by continued inaction. We should 
take -warning by the late of the Genoese admiral: he, too, 
pursued the course which our noble Zeno now recommends, 
happily, perhaps, for Venice, though disastrous for himself.” 

The spirit of the Venetian general was roused by this 
insinuation, and he replied warmly— 

“ Messiros, 1 square not my own conduct by that of Gorin, 
whom, nevertheless, I honour as a brave man; nor will I 
have the issue of our manoeuvres judged by that of the 
Genoese. I know the troops whom I command and the 
country which we occupy, and I stake my reputation—my 
life, if need be—on the safely of my views.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said another of the senate, “ assuming that 
our noble general is right, delay will still bo productive of 
grave dangers. Our state is at present much exhausted; our 
treasury can ill support the increased expenses that this 
protracted state of inaction will occasion.’’ 

‘‘My own revenues, as well as those of'every good citizen, 
are ready to replenish it to the last crown we are worth,” said 
Zeno. 

“The troops are already becoming dissatisfied.” 

“What troops?” demanded Zeno; ‘‘not the land forces of 
the republic ? Noble l’isani, do you so report of the mariners 
under your command ?” 

“They have shown no dissatisfaction,” said Pisani. 

“ Sir Captain, what sayest thou as to the foreign troops in 
the service of the state ? Thou caust best inform us.” 

lteeanati for a moment looked up at Zeno, as if hi,; quick, 
restless glance would read his \cry soul; ho then east down 
his eyes and replied -- 

“As the general has appealed to me, 1 urn bound in 
candour to state, that I have heard some murmurs of dis- 
conti lit.” 

“And wherefore, I pray you, Sir Captain? Did not tho 
morel narics ri eeiv%their full pay ?- nay, did they not receive 
an increaser” 

“ It is evt li so," said lteeanati. 

“Have they been exposed to an undue share of the toils of 
the campaign?" 

“The troops j|ml follow mo to the field,” said lteeanati, 
haughtily, “ never shrink frdfcv the foremost place, or murmur 
at the hardest labour. They love action best, and count war 
their occupation.” 

“ Tis well,” replied Zeno. “ Say, then, dost thou counsel 
a blockade or a battle ? ” 

Tire wily and sagacious condottierc at once felt the difficulty 
of the position in which the interrogatory of Zeno placed 
liim, and he paused to consider his answer. On the one 
hand, an immediate attack upon the Genoese would, lie felt, 
at once put nu end to the schemes for self-aggrandizement 
which lie had formed, and interrupt his secret negoeitttions 
with the enemy, to reduce whom to the greatest, straits was 
his securest policy: on the oilier hand, it was almost as im¬ 
portant for him to thwart the measures of the general, and to 
bring him into disrepute ; and his own expciieneo and judg¬ 
ment told him that the views of Zeno were sound and would 
ultimately lead to a successful issue. These calculations 
passed rapidly through his mind, and he decided that to 
protract the campaign was, upon the whole, most advan¬ 
tageous for his interest. Turning from Zeno, he addressed 
his answer to’the doge— 

“ So please your highness, as his excellency the general has 
thought fit to seek the tpinion of one so humble as myself, I 
am disposed to say that it is safest to follow the guidance of 
the person to whom the State has committed the command of 
its armies, and whom she will doubtless hold responsible for 
the results of the war.” 

“ It is well said,” observed the doge, “ still are we content 
in some sort to share tho responsibility of our noble general, 
by guiding him with our counsels; and in this matter now in 
debate, wc doubt the soundness of his judgment, and are 
disposed to control him by our own.” 

The doge looked around him, and met the approving looks 
of many of the senators. In truth, the luxurious grandees of 


Venice were heartily sick of the fatigues and tedium of the 
lengthened campaign, totally unused to the confinement which 
for many months they had now endured, either in the close 
apartments at the fort ov the narrow limits of ship-boar d, they 
sighed in secret for the luxuries of their palaces, and were 
contented to terminate the war at any hazard. Zeno quickly 
perceived that the majority of the council were disposed to 
frustrate his plans, and he, at once, decided on boldly resisting 
the council with the whole weight of his personal authority. 

“Messires,” said ho, “I have received with respect and 
thankfulness the advice which you have afforded me. The 
most serene republic, in appointing me generalissimo, has 
indeed east upon me the responsibility of acting in this war ; 
I shall neither shrink from that responsibility nor yield up the 
right of independent action until the State shall see fit to 
resume the command with which she lias invested me. 

This bold speech of the General’s was not very palatable to 
those to whom it was addressed ; tho civilians looked at each 
other, and at length the member of the Council of Ten said— 

“ A’our excellency will, however, remember that it has 
seemed good to the State of Venice, that her highest magis¬ 
trate and members of this Council of Ten should be personally 
present at the operations. Mclhinks that their sentiments, 
upon the present emergency, may be well deemed ‘ the reason 
of the State ’ itself.” 

“ As members of the Slate sage and exalted, their opinions 
are entitled to profound attention ; nevertheless, I am bound 
by a higher duty, as the servant of the State, to do that v. bicli i 
believe to be most conducive to her interests. As I find my 
own judgment confirmed by the voices ot those present who 
arc most conversant with military affairs, I shall act upon it 
with confidence and determination. Suffer me now to retire 
as I have duties to attend to cie I rest to-night.” 

Zeno rose to depart, and no one ventured to interfere with 
his determination. Time is something in the attitude of a 
man who is at once honest and self-reliant that is not easily 
over-borne. Indeed, the suddenness with which he acted and 
the peremptoriness with which he announced his decision took 
.il present by surprise. In addition, those vv ho would have wil¬ 
lingly opposed him felt that they were in no position lu do so ; 
and that if they could even insist on precipitating an engage¬ 
ment with the enemy, and that the lesult should lie disastrous, 
they would bo unable to justify their conduct, and thus tisk 
their own lives. * lteeanati, too, rose and prepared to leave the 
apartment. As they passed out into the open air, Zeno laid 
his hand on the- shoulder of the condottierc, and said to him 
impressing!)-— 

“ Signor capitano, I rely on your best exertions to suppress 
all discontent among the mercenaries under your command. 
As you well said, he who has the command of soldiery is 
responsible, I would have a word or two with you at. my 
quarters ere< we separate for the night, touching this matter.” 

“ I may not attend you just now," replied lteeanati; “ my 
duty calls me elsewhere. I keep the western redoubt to-night. 
To-morrow I shall attend you as early as you will.” 

“ To-night, signore, if it pleaso you,” repeated Zeno. “ As 
to your watch at the redoubt to night, content yourself on 
that score. I shall take care that the place is guarded vigi¬ 
lantly, so that the republic shall suffer no detriment by your 
absence. Let us on, signor capitano.” 

Despite of all his self-control, the thin lips of the condot- 
ticre quivered, and his eye glittered angrily as ho hoard the 
words of Zeno and marked the cold and almost sneering tone 
in which ho had spoken. Still there was nothing in liis 
language to assure Reeanati that he entertained any suspicion 
of him, much less that he had any actual proofs of his secret 
commorco with the enemy. He, therefore, felt that his only 
course was to comply with a request that was in truth a 
command, and bowing silently he accompanied the com¬ 
mander to his apartment. What was the subject of their 
conference it is not necessary for us <o inquire. It will be 
sufficient to Itate that it was some hours past midnight ere 
ltoberto di lteeanati left the. quarters of Zeno to return to 
his own. 
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MOSSES AND THEIR ALL IBS. 

CLUB-MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS. 

CHAPTER III. 


The manner in which a connected chain appears to be kept 
up between the different families of created beings, animate, 
and inanimate, which inhabit this earth, is a circumstance bo 
remarkable, that few thinking minds can have failed to 
observe it. There are, indeed, distinctive marks which sepa¬ 
rate race from race, but there are also distinctive icsemblances 
which unite them, linking one to another in a regular grada¬ 
tion from the highest to the lowest. Thus we find it among 


next, both above and below it in tho scale of creation, it is not 
easy, when we speak of allied tribes, to know exactly whereto 
draw a line, which to take, and which to leave. We have 
spoken of mosses and lichens as in close affinity to each other, 
and we must now name two other tribes which claim relation¬ 
ship v ith them both, one of them standing higher, the other 
lower in the scale. 

The first of these, the Club-Mosses, or I.ycnpodiaeete, “ pre- 



Fig. 1. Lycopodium elevatum—Wolf's-claw, or Stag’s-hom moss. 


plants; we descend step by step from the mighty cedat which 
stretches out its arms in Lebanon, to the mildew which over¬ 
spreads a mouldy crust; and although, on comparing these 
two objects, we find little of similarity between them, yet in 
each step of our descent we invariably perceive a something 
which oonneets the one with the other, and discover no break 
in the chain, no Step which does not lead to the next, until we 
find ourselves at the outer limits of vegetable organisation. 
One order being thus allied to another, one class to the 


cede’’ the mosses, and form the link between them and the 
ferns. The second, the “ Scalc-mosse3 ” and “ Liverworts,” or 
Ilepaticece, follow the mosses, and unite them in brotherhood 
with both the Lichens and the Alga;; there being species in 
this tribe which partake largely of the nature and structure of 
both those orders. 

The organisation of the Lycopodiactta, or club-mosses, will be 
found well worthy the attention of those who delight in look¬ 
ing into the minutiw of creation, and desire to find subjects 
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for praise and adoration of the Great Creator in the works 
which he has made. The order contains but two families, 
the club-mosses and the Isactea, or Quill-Worts. 

The Club-Mosses have a tough, persistent stem, beset with 
hard short leaves. There are no veius in their leaves, which 
are, however, furnished with large stomata, or apertures in the 
cuticle, for the admission of air to the cellular tissue of the 
plant, and are for the most part narrow and taper-pointed. 
The stems are frequently twelve or thirteen feet in length, 
and in some species raise themselves into an erect position and 
become woody ; thus approximating to the character of some 
Conifers*. In the coul strata are found some curious fossilised 
remains’of gigantic Lyoopodiacea', which are called Lcpidodm- 
dru, or scaly trees, from the mode of the arrangement of their 
leaves. These seem to establish the connection between the 



Fig. 2. Lycopodium Annotinum—Interrupted Club-moss. 

two groups—the Club-Mosses and the Conifer«.*. The fructifi¬ 
cation of this group consists of a short spike, formed by a 
prolongation of the branch, round which are clustered a 
number of two-valved capsules. These are sometimes of two 
kinds ; one containing a mass of fine powdery granules, the 
other, including only three or four roundish, fleshy bodies, of 
very much larger size than the granules. Doth these kinds of 
capsule lie among the hair-pointed leaves of the head, one in 
the bosom of each leaf, and inclosed in pale yellow cases. 
"Whether both these kinds, the powder and the spores, have 
alike the power of reproducing their species seems as yet not 
to be determined, and botanists differ as to which of them is 
to be considered as the seed. Lindley tells us, that the larger 
bodies are the reproducing organs; Decandolle thinks that 
the one fertilises the other; but nothing seems clearly ascer¬ 
tained on the subject. It is certain, however, that the powder 


is endued with a curious inflammable property, and is used 
in making the Chaldee fire, and has also been employed in 
making artificial lightning at the theatres. 

Lycopodium clavatum (fig. 1), the “ Wolf’s-claw’’or “Stag’s- 
horn Moss,” is the only species that can bo said to be 
common in England, but that may be found on most elevated 
moors and heaths. It is found on Hampstead and Hounslow 
Heaths, and in other London localitos. In Wales, Scotland, 
and the lake countries, and in other mountainous districts, it 
is abundant, hut in Ireland less frequent. The roots of this 
species are not deeply infixed into the earth, but they run 
matting themselves together just under the surface, serving 
thus to bind the soil, and prevent it from crumbling away. 
The stem is prostrate, frequently branched ; the branches 
slightly raised at first, and then becoming procumbent; these 
branches thus run sometimes foi ten or twelve j ards from a 
centre. ’Ute branches arc covered with nanow, flat, smooth 



Fig. 3. Spiral Filaments, or Elatcrs of Uopatiiv.r. 


leaves, the edgeb of which are slightly toothed and hair-tipped. 
These leaves do not fall off, but are. evergreen and persistent. 
When about to form fruit there are thrown out from \ arions 
parts of the branches spikes clothed with leaves, longer, 
narrower, and of a paler green than those which beset the 
original stem ; these branches are crowned with pale sulphur- 
coloured heads, something like catkins, usually two on each 
stem in pairs, but in some cases three will start horn the 
same point.. On these spikes are the two kinds of fruit which 
we have described. The capsules which contain them are in 
this species kidney-shaped, perfectly sessile, and situated at 
the base of the bracts. Each is two-valved, and full of either 
spores or powder. 

Lycopodium annotinum, the “Interrupted Club-Moss” (fig. 2), 
is another very interesting species of this genus, of rare occur¬ 
rence in the Diitish Isles, but common in Norway, Sweden, 
and in Notlh America. The roo's ol th's species are tough, 



Fig. -t. Gumma.*. 


wiry, and tortuous, the stem creeping, very strong, and with 
a deeply-indented and striped surface. It sends out at inter¬ 
vals branches from one to three or four inches apart, in an 
erect position; these increase annually, the growth of each 
year being marked by the altered length and direction of the 
leaves. These upright branches sometimes divide again, and 
when fertile, which is not always the ease, the spike is usually 
on the sixth or seventh joint of the branch. When mature, 
the branches become prone, throw out roots, and send up erect 
branches as before. The branches are' clothed throughout 
with linear, leaves very acutely pointed, ^nd with minute 
serratures at the edges. The front spike is oblong, and 
seated on the point of the branch in this species, being entirely 
devoid of %he„pedunele or foot-stalk on which the spike of 
L. clavatum is elevated. The leaves, or bracts, in the spikes 
are nearly round, yet pointed at the apex, and in the axil of 
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each is placed a large conspicuous voniforra capsule, which, 
when ripe, opens transversely, and sheds numerous .minute 
sulphur-coloured seedB. 

Lycopodium Alpinum , the “ Savin-leaved Club-Moss,” is more 
common than the last-named species ; it is a pretty plant, its 
foliage of a brighter green than any other of its congeners, 
and in summer the young shoots have a blue tint. After the 
escape of the seeds, the spikes bend into a semicircular form, 
and the bracts become reflexed. Sir IV. Hooker tolls us that 
it is much used in Iceland as a dye for woollen cloths. Ho 
says, “ & (vast heap of Lycopodium Alpinum, lying before the 
priest's liouge, drew my attention, and on inquiring, I found 
that it was used for the purpose of giving thoir wadmal a 
yellow dye, which is dbne by merely boiling the cloth in 
water with a quantity of the Lycopodium, and some leaves of 
Vaccenium uliyinosum, (the Bog Whortleberry). The colour 
imparted by this process, to judge from some cloth gjiowti me, 
was a jiale and pleasant, though not a brilliant, yellow.” 
Wadmal is the woollen cloth usually worn by the Icelanders. 
Sir W. Hooker tells us that this species of Club-Moss is the 
badge of the Clan Macro?. 

The “Marsh Clut-Moss” (/,. inundation) is a rather insignifi¬ 
cant species which springs up on licdBis and commons, espe¬ 
cially where the turf has been pared ; and neither that nor the 
“Prickly Club-Moss” (/,. seUigmoidct) must receive much of our 
attention, though of the latter we must just notice that this 
species produces the double Bort of fructification which wo 
have named in our account of L. cUtvatum. The upper cap¬ 
sules contain the minute pollen-like granules, the lower larger 
grains almost equal in size to the seeds of some flowering 
plants. 

The “Fir Club-Moss” (X,. sclago) is the last species on our list. 
This ascends the summits of our highest mountains, and is 
also found on the level of the sea. It has been considered as 
possessing.many extraordinary medical properties, but seems 
an unsafe remedy to meddle with, as, if too much is used, it 
induces •convulsions. There is a curious species of Lycopo¬ 
dium mentioned by Dr. Carpenter as inhabiting Peru, which 
he says is liable to be entirely diicd up when deprived of 
water for some time. “ It then folds in its leaves and con¬ 
tracts its roots, so as to form a ball, which, apparently quite 
devoid of animation, is driven about hither and thither by the 
wind. As soon, however, as it reaches a moist situation, it 
sends down its roots into the soil, and unfolds to the atmo¬ 
sphere its leaves, which, from a dingy brown, speedily change 
to the bright green of active vegetation.” 

The “Quill-Wort” {Loom lacustris) is the only other genus 
comprised under the order Lycopodiace.T. This is a little jjlant 
confined to mountain lakes, and there is but one species in the 
genus. It has a tuberous root about the size of a liazel-nut, 
from which depend tubular white fibres; the lean s arc also 
tubular and rise from the point of the root without any foot¬ 
stalk. They arc of a bright green, and very brittle. The 
fruit is very curious, consisting of capsules about the size of 
swan-shot, imbedded in the Very substance of the base of each 
leaf. Newman says, the Quill- Wort “ clothes the bottoms of 
deep and still waters with a perennial verdure.” It is found 
in the little lakes which abound among the Snowdon range. 

It is said that DillOmuts waded into the waters of Llaubcris to 
get it, and Newman glories in the fun of his exploit. “The 
imagination of a botanist,” says h,c. “ delights to picture the 
Sherardian professor in this interesting situation: his shoes 
with their enormous silver buckles, and his grey-ribbed hose, 
are seen reposing on tlie-strand ; his important bag-wig, and 
his formidable military hat sharply looped on three several 
sides, adorn his learned head j the ample skirts of his coat arc 
gathered on one arm, “whilst the other grasps his gold-headed 
cane wherewith to uproot the brittle Caltnimnu.' ’ Surely the 
nymphs and naiads of the lake must have been a little sur¬ 
prised at such an intrusion on their watery pastures ! . 

Such is the structure and character of the tribe which 
appears to connect the mosses with the fern*. # 

The Liverwort*, of which we have nest to giv e some account, 
come lower in the scale of organisation; they are much varied 


in sine, appearance, and structure, and some of tl^m are of 

exceeding beauty. They muster under their banner some 

genera which closely resemble true mosses; others which are 

nearer the structure of lichens, and again others which link 

them with the Alga?, Jungermunnne, Marclumtia?, Trgioniie, 
and a few other less noticeable genera, are all of this tribe; 
but they differ so widely from each other that we shall scarcely 
from their appearance be led to place them in tho same order. 
The similarity of their organs of fructification shows, however, 
that they must all bo considered as belonging to tho order 
Hopatirece, and we proceed to give a brief notice of a few of 
the most interesting genera. 

The .hmc/iTmanniw, or Scale-Mosses, so named from Louis 
Jungermann, a German botanist, are of a very peculiar and 
exquisitely delicate structure. The whole substauco of the 
plant is loosely cellular, so much so that, although most of the 
species are exceedingly minute, the beautiful reticulation of 
the leaves may often be detected by the naked eye. The - 
herbage consists of a variously dilated frond, frequently 
naked, but more often covered with small leaf-like appendages. 
These are often divided, but never truly nerved, and might 
more properly be considered as dilitations of the frond. 

The Scale-Mosses may be considered as divided into two 
classes: the foliacious, or thoBP. which have the appearance of 
separate leaves; and the frondose, or those which consist of 
lobed fronds or thalli. 

The former of these divisions iB composed of minute plants, 
which by an unaccustomed eye might be taken for true mosses, 
amongst which, in many instances, they are found growing. 
Those are widely spread over the ground on banks and trunks 
of trees, or other positions, in shady woods; some are found 
on moist Alpine moors, frequenting tho beds of torrents, or 
growing in boggy places, along the edges of springs, on ivulets, 
whilst we find some species spread out on clay and exposed 
heaths, exhibiting tlicir pretty purple or bronze foliage where 
nothing else will grow. 

The second, or frondose, division of this tribe is chiefly con¬ 
fined to semi-aquatic positions: they aie larger, their leafy 
parts, or fronds, are thicker, broader, and of a different 
texture .from the foliaccous kinds, and some of them are slimy 
to the touch; but there are one or two of thuyiivision, namely, 
the “Forked,” and thy “Downy S*ale- Mosses,” which grow on 
stones, trunks of trees, and on shady limestone rocks. 

The fruit of this gams is a theca or capsule which rises 
from a tubular leaf or cluster of leaves called the 1‘erichietiuni, 
and is usually borne on a seta or fruit stalk. The theca lies 
involved in this protecting sheath until it is mature enough to 
make its appearance in the world; the pcrichnitium then 
opens at the top, and the little theca, unlike the modest little 
mosses which never lift tlicir young heads to the light without 
the covering of their calyptra or veil, suddenly starts up, 
haling that organ attufhed to the point at which it oiiginally 
grew', and displays itself unveiled to the eye which may bo 
sharp enough to detect its diminutive beauties. This theca is 
four-valved, in shape much like those of messes, but it lias no 
lid, and no central column round which the spores assemble; 
instead of this it is furnished with some very curious spiral 
filamuuts with which the spores are associated (fig. 3). It is 
in the possession of these spring-like organs alone that the 
different families which class under the general name of ilepa-' 
ticcie resemble each other, but these are common to the 
Jungermauniic, the Marchantia?, anil all the rest of the genera 
which the order comprises. These organs consist of double 
spiral threads, somewlut like tho traelue or spiral air-vessels 
in plants, only more clastic. They are contained in the same 
case with the spores and curled up among them, and when tho 
capsule is mature, spring up with a sudden jerk like a jack- 
in-a-box, and scatter the spores which ore around them in 
ail directions. So sensitive are those claim that even breathing 
on them will sot them in motion after the spores have escaped. 
The Scale-Mosses chiefly differ front true mosses in the per. 
rnanent attachment of the calyptra of which we spoke above, 
and in having no lid or operculum, and no columella. The 
tubular form of the sheath and tho presence of the spiral 
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filaments, $ust described, constitute the other distinguishing 
feature* of the genus. Besides the normal fructification the 
Jungermanni® possess a second kind of reproductive organ by 
means of .■which the species arc often propagated; these are 


called gemma, and consist of minute roundish, or oblong 
bodies, variously situated, sometimes in the axil Of the leaf, at 
others on its margin, and clustered together in the form of 
little bolls. (Fig. 4.) 


FLITTING. 


The above is a term with which wo believe our English 
readers arc not generally familiar. In fact, we have little 
doubt that to somo of them it will prove quite incompre¬ 
hensible. As nothing, however, tends so much (as logicians 
say, and they ought to know) to hinder in the search after 
truth, as the want of a clear understanding of the meaning of 
terras and phrases, and as nothing bo well promotes the profit 
and pleasure of all discussions as a few accurate definitions at 
the beginning, we shall in the present instance premise by 
saying that “ flitting,” in Scotland and the north of England, 
means removing. To bo still more explicit, we may add, 
that by removing we do not mean that simple process by 
which a British subject, whether at the bidding'of a public 
functionary, or of his own free will, transfers his presence 
from one locality to another. The term is of far wider signi¬ 
fication. It implies the migration of a household with its 
lares and penates, its stuffs, goods, furniture, and appur¬ 
tenances, and all the members of it, from one residence to 
another, with all the noise, and confusion, and discomfort, 
and bad temper, and complaints, and regrets consequent 
thereupon,—the breaking up of a thousand old associations, 
the forced severance of many ties of long standing, the de¬ 
struction of cherished habits, the separation from old, dear, 
and familiar friends and scenes, and all the annoyance conse¬ 
quent upon the process of accustoming yourself to the s’tered 
circumstances of your new situation. 

We are not so Bimple as to suppose that the favourites of 
fortune know anything about these things. There is nothing 
belonging to noble lords and ladies which is not a pos¬ 
session of long continuance. They know nothing about 
any changes except changes of ministry, and their hirdliko 
flight from town to country and country to town as the 
changeful seasons roll. And in this nothing accompanies 
them but their inaids, valets, and carriage*’. There is no 
hustle, no hurry, no confusion. The country house is thero 
just as it was in the days of their ancestors, or it may he as it 
was in the days of the unhappy OharleB the First. There arc 
there no changes except such as time has worked. That 
house and that furniture have stood as they are for centuries, 
and they will continue to stand, the present proprietor is proud 
to think, till a hundred generations shall have passed away. 
And the town house, too, is, very likely, his own, or he has 
a lease of it; while grass grows and water runs, he never 
moves; the owner of his title always lived there, and will 
always continue to live there. 

It is the middle and lower classes who are best acquainted 
with the miseries of flitting. They aTe the rolling boulders 
that arc swept hither and thither by the great waves of the 
sea of life, battered, smoothened, and rounded; while the 
great rocks stand fast for ever, and look down on the tumult 
at their base in calm and indifference. It is for their benefit 
that we are so often informed of tire fact, that “'This House,” 
or “This Desirable Residence,” is to be let; that so many 
columns of the Times ate every morning filled with allusions 
to “ detached,” or “ semi detached villas,” with so many 
bed-rooms and so many sitting-rooms, and an unlimited supply 
of gas and water, in “ on undeniable situation,” where omni¬ 
buses pass every five minutes to the Bank and all parts of 
London. It is for them that green grocers fasten up notices 
on their door-posts that they are possessors of spring vans, and 
that they have come to the determination of removing goods 
or furniture to any part of town or country^with care and 
expedition. It is for them that house agents live and move, 
sad koep long lists of dwelling-places suitable to families of 
respectability. 


All these things are doubtless useful, in fact, indispensable 
in their way. They are necessary to our oomfort and well¬ 
being, and yet how many of them owe their existence to our 
infirmities and misfortunes solely. Of the many thousand 
flittings which take place in this metropolis every year, a very 
large percentage—we will not say hole large, lest our veracity 
should be called in question—are the consequences of our 
whims, caprices, and calamities, and, must we say, our 
wickednesses. You know a stockbroker, who seeks refuge 
from bulls and bears, and prices current, the rise and fall of 
funds, and war’s alarms, in a snug little retreat at Highgate, 
from which he issues with a blue bag and a smiling face, 
precisely at eight o’clock every morning. He invites you out 
to dine with him, and v*ou find everything comma ilfaut • the 
lady hostess a pleasant and agreeable person, a charming 
partner of the worthy broker’s joys and sorrows; the tablo 
appointments excellent, the cookery unexceptionable, the 
wine recherche, the furniture costly and tasteful, the look-out 
faultless, the garden neat, and you are informed the rent is 
moderate. You feel assured that the broker is a happy man,. 
and on your way home come to the conclusion that stock¬ 
broking is not a bad business, and almost wish you had gone 
into it yourself. There he is, blessed with a moderate com¬ 
petency, and living inside his means. You feel assured that 
he is to he envied. 

In another year you inquire after him, and ■Where is he ? 
Alas, you find him in the west-end in a very stylish abode, 
which you know right well he can’t afford to pay for; the 
furniture that looked so well before now looks shabby, and 
the lady who did the honours so gracefully at Highgate, is 
like a fish out of water in the mansion at Belgravia. "Upon 
inquiry, you find, that the canker of ambition had seised upon 
her, as it did upon Julius Ciesar, and Upon Wallenstein, and 
that all the charms of her first residence faded in her eyes, 
and she insisted upon flitting. Yet'a little while and your 
broker has flitted again—but it js this time to Camden, where 
he lives in a small house, and lets his firBt floor, and gets two 
pounds a-week, and a. good deal of abuse as a olerk in the 
city. Sio transit gloria mmdi I 

Perhaps you are youTself a shopkeeper, at, say Kensington, 
or Brompton, or Chelsea,—if you are not, don't bo offended. 
We merely supposo that you are, for the sake of argument. 
There are great numbers of houses in your neighbourhood to 
be let: you wish there were not so many, for your own sake. 
Suddenly one of them is taken. You see loads of upholstery 
stopping at the door. You feel assured it is being furnished re¬ 
gardless of expense. Then a day or two afterwards the family 
take possession, and the daughters of the house, accompanied 
by mamma, are seen taking their drives in a showy equipage. 
They stop at all the shops in the neighbourhood, and shower 
their orders, like the rain from heaven, upon the just and tho 
unjust. Very likely you are one of the favoured many. You 
are in tho haberdashery line, and you do your own shopwalk¬ 
ing in a white neckcloth, which of itself is sufficient to 
guarantee your respectability—so stiff, so irreproachable, is 
its tic. You are all amilcs and courtesy to those who enter; 
ready, if desired, to prostrate yourself on your face, and suffer 
your neck to be trodden on by the fairy feet of your fair 
customers when entering ; and not by any means as fierce as a 
tiger or insolent as a hyena when they go out without buying 
anything. Oh no, not you ! For a lady to come alone, or 
without k gentleman, is a sure passport to your chivalry and 
generosity. You are standing at your door, thinking ef 
nothing in par ticular, when you see the carriage 6f these new¬ 
comers drive up, Mid actually stop opposite. You rub your 
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hand* with joy j you hare been long looking out for them; 
your thoughts with regard to them were precisely those 
of Sisera's mother, touching the delay of her son. *Your 
thoughts regarding them now are those of Napoleon regarding 
the English army on the morning of Waterloo. At last you 
have them in ypur grasp. You hurry to the carriage door, 
and in your eagerness impede the footman in the discharge of 
his duty. With low bows and bright smiles you usher the 
ladies into your shop j your most precious wares are spread 
before them—rich brocade, gorgeous tabinet, silks of every 
hue, laoewxought by cunning hands. They select, with lavish 
hand, some hundred pounds’ worth at least, and order them 
to be sent home, with the account. You promise that it shall 
be done, but waive all mention of the money, and declare that 
it is a mere nothing. 

A week or two afterwards information reaches you that 


have sported in childhood, loved in youth, and in nuphood have 
erected the shadowy castles of ambition—in which you have first 
seen so many valued Mends, and taken your last leave of so many 
more. Every comer is perhaps associated with some touching 
reminiscence or- some ennobling memory. The pictures on 
the wall, the old clock on the stairs, the quiet nook on the 
landing where you have flirted with your partner between 
dances, the room where your mother has died, the window- 
scat in which Bhe gave you your first taste of knowledge—the 
only place in all the wide wide world that you could ever truly 
call your home. 

There is still another flitting, which we have chosen for 
illustration, because it is, in our'estimation, the saddest of 
any. It is an incident, however, of daily occurrence in the 
“ short and simple annals of the poor.” It is very well for a 
political economist to dwell upon the beauties of competition, 





something very curious is going on at No. 10, Bellevue- 
tirrace. You hurry thither one fine morning in terrible 
trepidation, but find the butcher, and baker, and grocer, and 
tailor, and perfumer, and cheesemonger, and upholsterer, and 
the landlord to boot, all there before you, and all with their 
“little Wife” in their hands—bills, alas! destined neveT to 
he settled—for the house is empty; and of all this dash and 
Show add magnifioence nought remains but a little packing 
straw in the hall, a broken dish, and two pieces of tvrine. 
They have flitted in the middle of the night <*« clair <* hme. 

There is another and very different class of flitting, that we 
have never witnessed or heard of without a pang, because 
thvy asm but* the emblems, the outward and visible signs. Of 
griefs often too great for utterance, the torced abandonment of 
the dwelling-place which for long years has been the scene Of 
*11 the genuine happiness you haste ever known. In which you 


and inform us that it, and. all the evils attendant upon it, 
are as inseparable from society as at present constituted as 
police courts or inns, This may be true, and we do not doubt 
but that it is true; but it must for ever be a matter of regret to 
any one whose regrets are worth having, that the great mass 
of the population, not in England only, but throughout the 
civilised world, should be bound to no particular spot of 
ground, but by the slenderest possible tie j in short, that so 
few of them should be in possession- of what politicians of a 
certain class call “ a stake in the country,” Their flitting is 
but a very slight affair, and Bering that it takes place so often, 
it is well that it is so—a chair oft two, a table or two, a bed or 
two, a pot or tjjvo, a pan Or two, of viola tout. They are placed 
dn a hand cart, the father pulls, the son pushes, and the 
flitting is oter in a few minutes, I tit not «n affair of much 
moment in itself! . v . 
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THE -FIGHT FOB THE STANDARD. 

Exolishmkk were never engaged in a .struggle of which they the quarrel, stem morality, fiery imagination, the balance of 
might go justly be proud, as the civil war of the roundheads power were at an end, for he mightset his feet oh the hecks of 
and cavaliers. In none did the sterling virtues of their eha- kings. This union of spiritual fervour and exultation with sound 
racter, their love of liberty and of country, their hatred of practical sense, of boiling enthusiasm with steady energy, was 
tyranny, their readiness to submit to all losses and all griefs such as could never be seen on any soil but the soil of England, 
for the sake of the right, their indomitable energy in battling When the French rose against their oppressors, they became 
for it, the strong, steady, dazzling glare of their native blasphemous, bloodthirsty, libidinous, mad, outraguous scoffer* 
inborn courage, stand out in bolder relief. In noire did the at all that men held sacred, cither in morals or religion. When 
points of contrast* between them and foreigners appear so the English did so, they fasted and prayed, and cut their hair 



THB FIGHT FOR TUB STAWD.VRU.—Pit AWN' 11T NICHOI.KON, 

strongly. A* contest which produe d such n en as Hampden short, and read the Bible, and punished the flesh. They had 
and Falkland, Colonel Hutchinson, Fairfax, and Cromwell, is no Maiat, and no Theroigne Mcricourt. Were they on this 
sanctified if only for having given birth to so many worthies. account less prompt in action ? Follow them from the prayer- 

In the cropped and shaven -ranks, of which Cromwell’s army meeting to the battle-field, and, we promise you, you shall see 

was composed, under those sour and demur* visages, there lay Private Poundtext, who just now was bewailing his sms in the 

an energy that could conquer the world. That army was the depths of, humiliation, laying about him m a fashion that 

most terrible Instrument of destruction that has ever existed, proves that whatever his own opinion of his shortcomings 
Could a modern general muster ten regiments, composed of * may be in other respects, the thrashing of cavaliers is not a 
the same elements, the same enthusiasm, fanaticism, interest in portion of his duty which he is in the habit of neglecting, 

Von. II., n. s.-No. 37. 
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And the cavaliers—the merry, laughing, cursing, swearing, 
drinking, obscene, loyal, brave, true-hearted, and generous 
cavaliers—fighting gaily for the king and ohurch—the" church 
in which their fathers were buried, and in which they had 
been wedded to their brides, and in which their brothers were 
clergymen, and the maintenance of which they looked upon 
os indissolubly connected with the very existence of the 
.English nation,—they did their duty manfully and well; 
only ceased to fight when fighting was useless, but neither 
. betrayed nor repented. They did not, like the French 
nobility, fly from their native soil .at the first sound of danger, 
but struggled gallantly to the last, through fire and sword, 
without any other aid than their own right arms. England 
may well be proud of both ; however We may deplore the 
struggle, we must admire tho virtues it brought to light. Even 
in a civil war—the worst calamity, save a foreign invasion—we 
find some of our most ennobling memories and greatest names. 
Oar illustration gives a vivid picture of a most stirring inci¬ 
dent in one of the conflicts of that stormy period. At the 
battle of Edge Hill—the first great engagement between the 
royalist and parliamentarian forces—fought on the 23rd and 
21th of October Sir Edward Ycrncy being slain, the standard 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Upon this captain John 
Smith rushed to rescue, and after a furious encounter—which 
our artist has pourtrayed with great boldness sad effect— 
succeeded in bringing it back in triumph. 


A PEE? AT COUNTRY COUSINS, AND IIOW IT 
ENDED.—LETTER V.* 

Whitehaven, January 1st, 1821. 

Mr dkah Fathsh, —May the bright sunshine of this splendid 
morning be an auspicious omen that a happy and prosperous 
new 'year awaits you; though it saddens me to think, that 
before its close I shall no longer be an inpiate of my dear old 
home. I do not really know myself how it has come to pass, 
that my future lot seems likely to be cast amongst these 
Cumberland hills, nor how it first dawned upon me that my 
own happiness could only bo fulfilled by agreeing to minister 
to that of my high-principled and Very superior-minded 
cousin Robert. Well! 1 shall leave the subject veiled in 
mystery, and give you a few particulars about Christmas, On 
the eve of the 23th, a party of mummers, dressed in most 
fantastic costume, came to the Friars, and were admitted into 
the hall, where we saw them enact 8t. George and the Dragon , 
with great spirit; though one of the Armstrongs, whose 
family peculiarity X have mentioned before, and who played 
the part of the King of Egypt, could not restrain his laughing 
propensities, and in the midst of a solemn charge to the 
doctor on doing his duty, burst into a loud guffaw, that 
proved highly infectious to most present, while it scandalised 
old Sally to the last .degree, She.even carried her resentment 
so far, as to present the luckless wight, when the play was 
ended, with a bowl of buttermilk, instead of the hot ale that 
had been prepared for the players; but my uncle took care 
that every mummer should receive an ample dole of meat, 
bread, and*wassail piping hot, and half-a-crown to boot, so all 
withdrew well pleased. They were succeeded by a droll set 
of very young boys and girls, who,-in shrill childish treble, 
shouted rather than sang some old rhymes, commencing, 

“ T T le, ule, ulp, three puddings in a pule.” They, too, were 
allowed to coroe into the hall, and were then persuaded to 
sing one or two carols mriri gently, and consequently more 
pleasingly. Sally brought them some milk, but on my uncle’s 
insisting that the half-starved urchins should partake of the 
ale, a large old-fashioned silver tankard was produced, fur¬ 
nished with peg* stuck in at regular interval*; so each child 
was made' to drink what Riled the space between two of the 
•pegs., and I was made to comprehend the literal meaning of 
one’s spirits being a peg too low. A plate heaped up with ' 
narrow bit •substantial mince-pies, baked in the form of % * 
horse’s manger, in commemoration of Advent, was next 
handed round, and- the happy little . band wont forth again* 
into the freezing atmosphere. At'breakfast, on Christtaas- 


day, we were each complimented by the gift of a dough 
image, meant to represent the Virgin’s holy infant, which 
had been sent by the chief baker in Whitehaven. , The 
day was brilliantly cold, and the evergreens glittering in the 
most exquisite frost-work embroidery, seemed to invite one 
to go out and enjoy the clear, bracing air, and wander forth 
amidst the white sparkling fairyland around us. We accord¬ 
ingly set off for church half an hour before the usual time, 
and thus came in for the droll spectacle of a country wedding, 
Ohristmas-day being a favourite anniversary for the purpose. 
On arriving at the church, we found it occupied by the village 
school .hoys, who have from time immemorial been privileged 
to levy a monied tax upon all bridal assemblages, which goes 
to the fund for supplying coals for tho school-room fire. Wo 
were looking at the boautiiul decorations of the interior of the 
church, formed by wreaths of evergreens and magnificent 
branches of yew, holly, box, and ivy, which custom Robert 
told me had been employed even in apostolic times, as a 
token that our Saviour was born at the Jewish Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, thus marking tho, season of the year in which the 
advent took place, when a ery from the village lads of 
“ They’re coming,” sent us to the entrance door. Picture to 
yourself a motley assemblage of men and women all mounted 
on horses of every description, racing in the utmost confu¬ 
sion at the fastest speed towards the church. An elderly 
spinster reached it first, and very proud she seemed. I could 
scarcely believe this was really the expected wedding party, 
nor that they hadridden thus, starting from the bride’s house, at 
least six miles. My aunt said they were indebted to tlio frost, 
which had rendered riding at all anything but safe, for their 
unusual exemption from tho mud, which generally bespatters 
mike both men and women on such occasions. On leaving 
tho church, the bridegroom gave sixpence to the delegated 
scholars, who held a plate at the door, and every one who 
wore boots and spurs was obliged to follow his example, but 
those who could only boast of boots, minus spurs, were let off 
with tho payment of threepence. Tho bridal party then 
re-mounted their steeds, and rode off again, pausing, however, 
a few minutes on the brow of an adjoining eminence, to li-ten 
to a congratulatory poem, recited in a loud yet snuffling voice 
by the head boy of tho school, which .was rewarded by a 
donation, that went towards tho book fund. Of the fun we 
had that same evening, I have already written to you, and, 
indeed, the amusements of snap-dragon, dancing, yule-log, 
and banqueting are too well-known, even in London, to need 
detailing; and the only novel features in the evening scene, 
were the pleasant admixture of rich and poor, gathered 
together under my uncle’s hospitable roof, and the importance 
which appeared to be universally attached to the foretelling 
of one’s fortune in divers mystical ways. To-day I received 
many kind gifts from my uncle, aunt, and cousins, accom¬ 
panied by tho warmest assurances of welcome into their 
family. But though these winged messengers of love flow 
freely about the household within doors, I soon became 
apprised that it is considered unlucky to give anything out 
of the house on New Year’s day. Not even a lighted 
candle is permitted, nor may the refuse ashes bo cast out, 
from tho hearth, nor a bit of broken moat bo bestowed upon 
a hungry beggar. This last requisition placed my aunt 
in a great dilemma about an hour ago, when a thinly-clad 
little girl came over the hills to ask for some broth for her 
sick mother. Tho child was shown in and told to warm herself 
by the kitchen fire, while my aunt sat lost in thought, and my 
unole, with a satirical, though good-humoured smile, silently 
watched the progress of her meditations, being indifferent him¬ 
self to the Superstition, but certain that hia excellent wife would 
cut the Gordian difficulty without infringing the decrees of fate. 
Presently, she said to the child, “ Is your toother very bad 
to-day. 5 ” “ Oh, yes,” was the tearful reply; and Glen my 
aunt said, “Did she tell you to inquire how the family 
of Mr. Lonsdale were this morning?" “She bid me ask,” 
responded the little girl, " how the good lady was K’ " That 
will do,” said my aunt with a highly satisfied air, and 
leaving the kitchen for a few minutes, she returned laden 
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with food and clothing, whioh she bade the child cany 
home, but to mind and be suro she told her mother 
that the things were no presents, but] had been sent in re¬ 
turn for Bending such kind inquiries so long a distance on 
New Year’s day, I doubt greatly if the strange message 
would be correctly delivered, but my aunt appeared quite 
content; and I must not omit to tell you that before I had 
risen this morning, Sally roused me from the most luxurious 
nap by entering the room, candle in hand, and with an earnest 
request that I would not go a step down stairs until I had 
either gone qp the garret flight, or had mounted on a chair in 
three upstairs apartments, in order that I might be sure to 
rise and not go lower in the world during the next twelve- 
months. Of course I complied. I was yesterday interrupted 


in my letter by a call from tho young couple whose wedding 
wc witnessed on Christmas day; they came to beg a little 
com, and were making a round of calls on their friends and 
neighbours, who had each given them a small quantity, and 
these donations would set them up in seed for their first crop. 
This custom is called “coni laiting.” I shall hardly, I 
suppose, undergo this ceremonial, but the writing about it has 
brought the future beforo mo so strongly that I feci little 
inclination to continue my descriptions ; besides, next week 
I shall be once more at home, when we can talk over fully all 
I have heard and seen since I came here. Yet, six months 
hence, if you will condescend to visit tho Cumberland moun¬ 
tains, very proud, indeed, will you make your truly affectionate 
daughter, Doha (Iauoomt. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. 


“ TttAiK up a child in the way ho should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” This is the declaration of 
infallible wisdom, and tho reverse is not less true. There 
may he apparent exceptions, but they are extremely rare, and, 
perhaps, if minutely examined, they would not be found to 
be exceptions at all. It is scarcely possible to conceive of an 
object more lovoly, more interesting, than an infant asleep in 
its cradle, or nestled in its mother's arms. But who is bold 
chough to determine that infant’s destiny ? Hope and desire 
may be in lively exercise; but expectations the most-sanguine, 
and desires the most ardent, have again and again beon crushed 
and disappointed, because the training lias not been such as 
to bring thoso hopes and desires to a pleasing fruition. Much 
is laid to the account of natural disposition, much also to 
circumstances; hut it is the office of the trainer so to cultivate 
those dispositions and to control those circumstances, that the 
child may become an intelligent, a happy, a useful member of 
the community. Without proper training—a training which 
shall promote the development of the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral powers,—natural dispositions will produce only 
wild and poisonous fruit, which circumstances will bring to 
fatal maturity. 

We are led into these reflections by the two pictures our 
artist has plaoed before us. He has selected his illustrations 
from the working classes. They form a large and most im¬ 
portant portion of the community, and on the manner in 
which their children are trained depends, very materially, the 
order and comfort of the whole population. We cannot con¬ 
ceal the fact that thousands of these receive no training at all, 
or are trained only for evil. We pass through our narrow 
streets and lanes, courts and alloys and we find them crowded 
with dirty, ill-fed, miserably clad, squalid, wretched-looking 
children, idling away their time, or busy only for mischief; 
and, wc ascertain that they aro, in almost every case, the 
offspring of thoughtless and neglectful, profligate and dissolute 
parents. Filth Wl miasma arc their nursing mothers, pro¬ 
fanity and irreligion their evoryday companions. The father 
leaves them early in the morning to engage in his daily toil; 
his intervals of leisure he spends, for the most part, in the 
gin-shop; he rarely, returns to his uncomfortable homo till his 
children have gono to rest; and what training can they have 
from him who cares so little for them, or what profit can they 
derive from his example, *o profligate and wicked i In conse¬ 
quence of the scanty pittance doled out by the selfish husband, 
the mother lias, in many instances, to toil hard, either at home 
or abroad, to make out.a living, and the instruction, tho clean. 
Jinoss, tho comfort of her children, become only a secondary 
consideration, if it enters at all into her thoughts. Meanwhile 
the children grow up, increasingly ignorant and increasingly 
vicious, perpetuating the evils of their class, and inflicting 
serious injury bn tho wholo community. ■ 

But we rejoice to know that this is very for from being a 
just description of the whole of our working population. 
Thanks to Providence, wo have thousands of sober, honest, 
industrious mechanics, artisans and labourers, whose children 


arc duly cared for, cleanly, decently clad, educated, taught 
useful employments, and placed in the way of becoming clever 
workmen, thriving tradesmen, respectable citizens. These, as 
far as the circumstances of the parents allow, are trained in 
the way they should go; their parents receive a rich reward, 
and the community is greatly benefited. 

To return, however, to our pictures. The artist lias placed 
two children, two courses, twj destinies beforo us.' Like our 
own Ilogarth, the Frenchman has noted the peculiarities of 
his countrymen, and with a graphic pencil has endeavoured to 
show how the working man’s way in the world is governed 
by his oftoi determination and perseverance, founded, no 
doubt, upon the training he received in early life. The inci¬ 
dents in the life of such a man, whether ho be a native of 
England, of France, or of America, do not differ materially. 
In every place there aro temptations to evil and enoqpragc- 
raents to virtue; and in evpry place prudence and resolution 
are required to avoid that which is evil and to follow that 
which is good, 

" Look on this picture, and on that.”—In the one wc behold 
the strong, hoarty, cheerful-looking workman parting from his 
young wife, and proceeding to his daily toil; and she, a few 
minutes afterwards, is busied in those domestic employments 
which render home a comfort and a joy. In the other, the 
husband, whether intent on work or on pleasure we can 
scarcely tell, makes his first call to the dram shop, while, in 
tlio next compartment, the wife is seen in the pawn shop about 
to leave her wedding ring as a pledge, whether to purchase 
bread or for other purposes is somewhat equivocal, as is also 
tlio conduct of the young female her companion. On the 
right hand of the reader there are exhibited the comforts of 
domestic life: in the centre the grandmother with her daughter 
and grandchildren around her, and the husband liastoning with 
eager steps to join the happy party; on the sides, the prepa¬ 
ration for the mid-day meal, and the tired labourer enjoying 
his supper in tho open air. But what a frightful contrast docs 
the engraving on the left present ! The sottisli husbanjl 
seated in a low public house, unshorn, drunk, and incapable; 
returning home at midnight; fririous at finding his own door 
closed against him; his wretched wife and children cowering 
in terror ; their only bed some straw scattered on the earthen 
floor; and as the result of all this selfish and brutal conduct, 
the poor distracted mother seeking for her infant the protec¬ 
tion affotdod by the Hospital for Foundlings. Mad with drink, 
this husband and father has oommkted some furious outrage, 
Some brutal assault, and is about to be conveyed to a lonesome 
dungeon. The artist has left us to suppose that the man is 
sent to prison or to the galleys, and that, as the result, his 
wife and children are driven to seek a precarious livelihood 
either by begging, or by the sale of some trifling articles. 

What a pleasing denouement is presented on the right hand! 
The ingenious and skilful mechanic is industriously employed, 
as is also hiajeldest boy; hi* workshop presenting an appear¬ 
ance of neatness and, order iff every part; and, as the result of 
skill and industry, we find him at length a respectable 
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employer, with his plans before him, giving instructions to 
persons in his employ, who, evidently, regard him -with deep 
respect. 

P„t through the medium of these pictures the artist becomes 


also a moralist. In every compartment is instruction, warning, 
or encouragement. In whatever country the lot of the wotking 
man is cast, idleness and profligacy will lead to disgrace, and 
want, and ruin; industry, forethought, and prudence will lend 
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to comfort, to competence, to respectability. Philanthropist*! 
strive to raise our working classes aboye the injurious influ¬ 
ences by which thejr are surrounded. Parents! train up your 


children in the paths of sobriety, industry, and virtue, that 
they may be happy in themselves, a comfort to you, and a 
blessing to.the land in which they dwell. 



tan oamm or the vnncovs. 
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TfcE DEAD BRIDAL . 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKF, 8UNG8BY. 

CHAriEK X. 


The morning that succeeded the events that we have last 
recorded, found the Venetian general again in his apartment 
at Palestrina, as vigilant and as self-composed as if he had' 
during the hurried repose of the few preceding hours, slept 
away all recollection of the' exciting scene of the past mid¬ 
night. But, in truth, it was not so. The deep responsibility 
which he had taken upon himself in contradicting the wishes 
of so many of those whose power in the state was too for¬ 
midable to be thought lightly of, weighed heavily upon his 
mind—but the effect of that weight upon a mind such as 
Zeno’s was not to crush but to concentrate its energies. It is, 
indeed, the nature of bold, bravo spirits to be resalient under 
pressure; and so his mind rose up to the emergency—calm, 
self-reliant, and circumspect. That he had other dangers- 
to cope with besides those of the Venetian council, recent 
events admonished him. That a traitorous intercommunication 
was carried on between the Genoese and Ilccanati he had 
ascertained, and though he had proofs of the enemy having 
more than once obtained early intelligence of his own move¬ 
ments, he had not by the utmost vigilance been as yet able to 
discover the means by which that intelligence had been trans¬ 
mitted. At length the circumstance of the Italian condottiere 
having more than once volunteered to keep the night-watch 
out of his turn, aroused the suspicion of Zeno, and^jtnowing 
that upon the night just past he had made, the same arrange¬ 
ment, the general took the measures we have already seen in 
withdrawing Ilccanati from the redoubt and sending Checco 
in his place. 

And now Zeno sat in his apartment, tranquilly awaiting the 
arrival of the English knight, whom he had ordered to attend 
in person and report to him what had taken place during the 
night-watch. Punctual to the appointed time, the Bound of. 
the knight's steps wag heard outside, and in another moment 
the Englishman stood before the general. 

“ Ben venuto, eapitano,” said Zeno, in return for the knight’s 
salute, “ how passed $our watch last night ? Hast aught to 
report ?” 

“go please your excellency, not much—at least, not much 
that I set any count on." 

“ Didst see nothing ?”' 

“Nothing, in good faith, for, as your excellency knows, 
there was no moon, and the stars gave only light enough to 
show themselves by.” 

“ Well, what didst hear ■ for I know well thou didst not 
close thine cfcrs, good sir knight.” 

“ That did I not, and yet, I might as well have done so, for 
aught they served me; save the whirr of a bird's wing that 
swept by in the dark, there was not a sound to waken a young 
fawn. Anti so, when the morning broke, onr watch ended, 
and we were relieved. As I marched away- my 'men, I found 
at my feet this quarrel. How it came iliere, or when, I know 
not. It might have been there before our watch began, as it 
was then too dark to natioe any object. Be that M it may, I 
have brought it to your excellency. If I have any skill in the 
fashion of holts, this one was shot from a Genoese cross¬ 
bow.” 

Zeno took the bolt from the Englishman and examined, it 
carefully from its square iron head down to the end of the 
shaft, and then said, 

“ It is as thou sayest, Sir William. A Genoese quarrel, 
truly, aye, and of no common kind. He had a cunning hand 
who wrought it- Yet am I much deceived in Owe, sir knight, 
if thou understandest for what sort of warfare it was formed.*’ 

,Th< English captain looked somewhat astonished, but mads 
no reply. Zeno continued, * ., •, ■ * - 

“Come, 1 said I would.not trust thee by halves. "What 
ho! Alexis!” 


At tho calk of Zeno the Greek lad entered. 

, “ look at this quarrel, good youth, and say hast thou seen 
such an one lately, and where ? ” 

The lad took the bolt, looked at it for a moment keenly, 
and then turned an inquiring glance from his master to tho 
knight. 

“ Nhy, fear not to speak thy thoughts freely,"” said Zeno, 
understanding the youth’s hesitation; “ here is none that is 
not true.” 

- “ Such another as this saw I last night in the hands of Sir 
Roberto di Ilccanati; I know it by the thickness of the shaft. 
* Have I your leave, noble signore, to soe how it is put together r” 
“ Twas for that I called thee; proceed.” 

Alexis examined the weapon carefully throughout, and at 
length discovered that the shaft was divided longitudinally 
inter two equal portions; but so skilfully and close did the 
edges fit together, that the line of junction seemed exactly 
like other lines drawn down the shaft. For a time the Greek 
was unsuccessful in his endeavours to divide the parts; at 
length, in examining where tho wood was inserted into the 
iron head, he smiled, and then turning tho head round with a 
firm grasp, he screwed.it off the shaft and separated the parts 
of the latter, which revolved round a hidden pivot at the 
bottom. The secret was now appsrent—tho shaft liad*bcen 
hollowed out, end within it lay rolled up a scroll. This 
Alexia took out and handed to his boaster. Tho latter opened 
it, and perceived that it was covered with writing. 

“ So,” said ho, after a moment’s pause, “ so then we have 
at last discovered Recanati’s courier. Look you, Sir Checco, 
this is the bird whose wing whirred by you last night.” 

“ By the faith of a true knight, I begin to think it is so, 
noble signore. Fool that I was, to take it for an owl.” 

“ Aye, ’twas a great mistake; thou' reest now it is a mes¬ 
senger dove. Well, let us'see what tidings it bears.” 

The general now applied himself to decyphering tho writing. 
“Ha!” saidhe, “ this requires to lie well considered upon.” 
And he sat down, and in a moment was absorbed in the 
perusal of the missive. 

“ With your permission, excellence,” said the Englishman, 
“ I think it would be well that I should retire for the present.” 

“ Thou art right, my good Checco; it may be as well that I 
have a moment in solitude to look to this matter.” 

The knight moved towards the door, but Zeno arrested him 
for a moment. 

“This document,” saidhe, “ gives me the plainest proof of 
Recanati’s treason: and to a true knight like thee, a traitor is 
odious.” 

“ As hell,” said Checco, with unwonted energy. 

“ Then may I count on thy "help to foil the traitor and the 
treason?” • 

“ That may you, general, I swear to you, by the faith of a 
knight and an English gentleman.” 

“ Farewell, then, fot the present! I may want thee again 
ere long.” 

And so Sir William Cheke withdrew, and left the general 
of the Venetians to his meditation. 

It was later than was his wont, when Zeno appeared 
amongst the troops; for he passed much of the morning in 
consideration of what the secret billet disclosed to him. * Tho 
cause of the disorders in tho Venetian camp was navy clearly 
understood; the proffers of the Genoese to Recanati, the ex¬ 
orbitant demands of the condottiere, which the besieged at 
Chioggia were not yet prepared to Comply with, nor in a ccm- 
dition wholly to rejectall this ho learned, and, knowing it, 
Its new. prepared to baffle and to counterplot. But hi 
learned still more; he learned that the Genoese were daily’ 
becoming more and more straitened in their provisions, and 
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dispirited as to the issuo of .the siege; that the Genoese 
admiral sought by every means to induce, Zeno to. hazard an 
assault, and for that purpose entreated Recanati to excite 
throughout the troops a feeling of discontent and impatience 
at their present life of inaction. All this satisfied Zeno that 
the course which ho had adopted was the most judicious, and 
he was now more than ever determined to persevere in it. 

Time passed on, week succeeded week, and Still the forces 
of Venice blocked up the Genoese at Chioggia by land and 
sea. In vain did the latter endeavour, by sallying beyond the 
walls, to draw the besiegers from their position. In vain did 
the sentinels from the walls, and the mariners from the galleys, 
endeavour, by taunting shouts and accusations of sloth and 
cowardice, to goad or shame the Venetians to offensivo opera* 
tions. Chafe they did indeed and bum at the ribald challenges, 
and fain would they have accepted them; but the strong will 
and unyielding determination of Zeno controlled them as with 
a chain of" iron, and none dared infringe the rigid rules of 
discipline which he had established. And so timo passed °u, 
and began to work its terrible effects upon the Genoese. 
Their privations increased, for no supplies of food could reach 
them, so skilfully had Zeno andTisani taken their measures. 
In vain did Francesco Carrara attempt to succour the besieged 
by convoying provisions to them down the Brenta; for the 
passages of the river had been blocked up by the Venetians, 
and the fleet of the Genoese admiral Muraffo could not break 
through the barriers at Brondolo. Terms of capitulation were 
offered by the besieged, by which they sought for nothing 
moragthan that their troops and flotilla should be suffered to 
pass unmolested from Chioggia. But the terms were haughtily 
rejected by Venice, who now felt that the question was no 
longer whether Chioggia should be retaken from the enemy, 
but whether that enemy should fall utterly and unconditionally 
into the hands of their ancient foes. And thus were the 
• Genoese reduced well nigh to the extremity of despair. No 
alternative remained save to perish of hunger within the walls,- 
or to make a final effort to escape even through the midst of 
their enemies. The latter course was determined upon; for 
it had, at least, one advantage over the former, that it pre¬ 
sented the possibility of escape. 

It was now somewhere about the middle of the month of 
July. The shadows of night were just beginning to melt away 
before the gray light of the early dawn, and the outstretched 
waters of the Adriatic were just becoming visible to the eyes 
of those who then looked with strained vision to the seaward 
from the ramparts of the fortifications at Palestrina. These 
were three persons, who wore seated* upon the summit of a 
solitary and distant tower, which flanked the south-western 
angle of the fort; and whilst they were themselves hidden 
from observation, they could command a view both outwards 
along the sea and westward towards the besieged city. One 
alone there was, within whose ken those lonely watchers must 
have come, and yet, if he detected their presence, he did not 
appear to take any notice of them; for he marched to and fro 
on his watch along the rampart—that stalwart bowman—and 
though he never looked towards the tower, his sharp eye 
scanned keenly every other object through the gloaming, and 
' as he came to the end of his short march he invariably stopped, 
and assumed for a moment the attitude df one attent and 
listening, and then he would turn back on his way, and in a 
very low, pleasant chant, sing some ditty of his far-away 
home. 

“ Art thou well assured, Alexis,” said one of the three per¬ 
sons on the tower, “ that thou didst replace the quarrel unseen 
by any V* 

“ I trill certify that no eye could, see me from beyond the 
redoubt, for I stole along under its covpr." 

“ And I, noble general,” said the third person, “ will vouch 
that none could have passed from the fort; I will answer for 
the vigilance and the fidelity of yon stout bowman Hodge, with 
jay life.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said Zeno. “ Listen, then, my right trusty 


Checco, and thou shalt learn what work our open enemies and 
our treacherous allies are carving out for us to-day. Thou 
must-know, then, that we have discovered from the last 
missive from the enemy—which Alexis intercepted and has 
just replaced where Recanati will find it ere sunrise—we have 
discovered, I say, that the Genoese have for some days past 
been preparing a number of rafts, for which purpose they have 
demolished many of the houses in the town—with this fleet 
they propose to leave the city, and, .if possible, to effect a 
junction with the fleet of Muraffo that lies, as you see, yonder,” 
and Appointed out eastward where the hulls of the Genoese 
galleys were now dimly visible. 

“ It seems to me, so please you,” said Checco, “ but a wild 
scheme apd a hopeless." 

“ I know not that,” replied Zeno. 

“ They can scarcely leave the city before they will be 
perceived,” rejoined Checco, 11 and once discovered their fate 
is inevitable.” 

“ And "yet they have taken their measures well, and might 
very possibly have succeeded, were I not informed of their 
design. In the first place, the rafts will scarcely rise above 
the water, and so might for a time be unnoticed; but besides 
that, they have taken good care that we shall have abundance 
of other matters to divert our attention from Chioggia. The 
Admiral Muraffo’s fleet is to bear down upon Palestrina; that 
will engage the Venetian armament and Pisani j and then, 
lest I should look about me too pryingly from sheer idleness, 
my worthy ally liocanati has undertaken to excite a tumult 
amongst the mercenaries, so as to give me something to do — 
What think you of that, good "Sir William ? Is it not a 
knightly*bnd a right skilful plot withal ?” 

“By the holy rood, ’ ’ said the Englishman, in a low and solemn 
tone, “ he is no true knight, but a foul disgraco to tbo order ; 
the fellow should have his spurs hacked off his feels by the 
provost-marshai. Thank heaven, he comes not from merry 
England!” 

Zeno smiled, and after a moment resumed—“ Well, then, I 
would now show thee wherein thou shalt aid me to-day. I 
mean, as usual, to take my rounds of the camp, but I wish 
not to excite any suspicion by having an unwonted number of 
attendants, Nevertheless, as I have reason to fear some 
sudden outbreak, it behoves me to have assistance nigh at 
hand. I would; therefore, that”some score or two of thy trusty 
bowmen should hold themselves in readiness. Thou shalt 
thyself remain with them apart while I take with me some 
one of thy fellows whom thou eanst trust, who at a secret 
signal from me can summon you to my aid. Hast such a one 
amongst your archers >" 

“ That have I i'faith, and more than one—but here is Hodge 
o’ the Hill, as his comrades call him, as true as steel and as 
tough as yew tree. Your excellency may put your life in his 
hands.” * 

“ Good : let him ho with me when I leave the fort. And 
«ow to your quarters, good sir knight, as secretly os you may. 
Alexis, thou must to the flotilla without delay. Sec the 
admiral privately; inform him of the designs of the besieged; 
and bid him watch for the signal between thorn and Muraffo, 
and hold himself in readiness for action.” 

The three men then separated, and each went his own way. 
The gray twilight grew red as the sun drew nearer to the 
horizon, and Hodge o’ the Hill, ere his watch terminated, 
stood still for a minute and took a sharp leisurely survey all 
around him. All was still as through the night, save'that, as 
his eye turned westward, he perceived the figure of a man 
strolling carelessly towards the western redoubt. Hud Hodge 
been blessed with an extraordinary power of vision, or known 
as much as his worthy-captain, Jhe would have had no difficulty 
in pronouncing who the man was that, as he reached the 
redoubt, stooped down and took up something from the 
ground; but Hodge’s eyes were just those of a good archer, 
that can hit the Whito in the target nine times out of ten, and 
bo he did notrecogniso Recanati: but he resumed his march 
and his carol till he was relieved from his watch. 
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It was not many hour* after the scene that we have just 
detailed, that the Venetian general, as was his wont, passed 
from his quarters in the fort, with his personal staff around 
him, and proceeded through the fortifications and the camp 
upon his round of inspection. As we have already stated, the 
• troops of the republic consisted, in addition to their own 
soldiery, of a very motley collection of men of all nations; 
and as each band of free companions was commanded by his 
own chief, who rendered generally but as little obedience as 
he could to the generalissimo, one can “readily understand 
how difficult wus the task of preserving a paramount authority 
and enforcing unanimity of action and subordination of all to 
the one head. 

Zeno had already proceeded through the domestic troops; 
next ho visited the quarters of the English archers; beyond 
these wore a body of adventurers, chiefly German; while the, 
extremity of the camp was occupied by the band of Italian 
mercenaries under Roberto di Recanati. As the general ap¬ 
proached the quarters of the Italians, his attention was 
attracted by loud angry wonts, as of men in high dispute, 
and passing on to the spot whence the noise proceeded, he 
discovered the big German man-at-arms, to whom we formerly 
introduced our readers, standing like a huge boar at bay, 
foaming with rage and defiance, while two or three of 
Recanati’s lancers, with hands upon their half-drawn swords, 
were preparing to assail him. In a mpment the combatants 
were arrested, and Zeno sternly demanded the cause of this 
unseemly broil. 

“ This German devil,” said one of the Italians, “ would 
defraud us of what we have won from him. And when we 
sought to get our own, he began to show his teeth, a#d bristle 
up like a wild boar, as hej is. And then we were going to 
seize him, and pull out his tusks.” 

“ Der teufel,” roared the German ; “ ye did not play me 
fair; ye have gtript me of every zacehin, and what more 
would ye have ? Besides, noble general, they have cheated 
me, and played with false dice.” 

The Italians were instantly seized and searched, when, even 
as the German had stated, two sets of dice were found upon 
the person of one of them; one of these sets was evidently 
loaded. 

“ Take these sharpers,” said Zeno, turning to his attendants, 

“ bind them, and disarm them.* We shall hasid them to the 
provost-marshal as we return." 

“ We demand to be brought before out own capitano,” said 
one of the men. 

“ On,” said Zeno, motioning with his hand; and he pro¬ 
ceeded to enter the quarters of the Italian mercenaries. 

The sight of three of their comrades bound and guarded, 
was calculated to excite the passions of Recanati’s troops, 
already but too well prepared, for a mutinous outbreak by tbe 
wily schemes of their chief. Quick as the flame when the 
wind blows upon it, the intrlligence ran from one end of the 
troops to the other, and Recanati himself w*s not the. 
last to hear it. He saw at once how an occurrence of 
this nature would conspire with his present plans, and he 
hastened to watch and mould it to his purposes. Bale 
and self-composed, with his thin lips compressed, as was 
his wont, the subtle condottiere Stood before the Venetian 
generalissimo. 

“If it please your excellency,” said Recanati, in a calm 
voice, “ I would dosire to know how it is that three of my 
soldiers are under arrest without my knowledge? I should 
humbly hope that my authority is sufficient to maintain the 
discipline of my own troops. I claim these men at your 
hands. If they have in aught transgressed, 1 shall see to it. 
Who' charges them ? ” 

Zeno’* eye kindled up with a sudden fire, and he was about 
to reply angrily, but in a moment he seemed to have mastered 
his emotion, and he said, “ Yon say well, sir capitano, and I 
anir willing to have your aid in looking into this matter. 
Yonder German charges that these men have cheated him at 
play, tpd here are false dice found upon them. What Mty 
yonl" 1 * 


“ We say, capitano,'” said one of the men, addressing 
Recanati, “ that if they be false dice we knew not of it.” 

“And though we did,” said another, speaking loud and 
looking boldly towards the whole band, who were now 
collected to witness the scene —“ and if we did, what then ? 
One can’t be blamed for trying to eke out his fortunes and 
save himself from starving, when ho has got half rations and 
short pay." 

“ Ha! ” cried Zeno, “ this is not a matter of breach -of 
discipline for you to deal with, Sir Recanati, but a mutiny 
which ^concerns the state, and we shall reserve it. Load on.” 

But the Bpirit of revolt was now fully awakened. At first, 
one or two hardier than the rest cried but, “ They say true— 
they say true—we must have more rations—we must have 
better pay.” 

. Then the tumult increased and spread from the Italian 
mercenaries to the German and other condottieri, till at length 
the whole camp poured forth its soldiery in a wild, disorderly 
state, with such arms as they could snatch up in their haste, 
and all thronged to the quarters of the Italians, and joined in 
the cry—“double rations ! double pay !” 

It was a moment that might well try the fortitude of the 
coolest man—the courage of the bravest. But Zeno was cool 
and brave as ever man was, and he was besides forewarned of 
his position and prepared to meet it. When Recanati had 
first approached Zeno, the latter placed his hand on his 
sword-hilt, and Hodge of the Ilill quietly disappeared from 
the scene. And now as the cries and the tumult became 
louder and more frequent, and the soldiers pressed closer 
upon the general and his little band, with their indent 
demands which each moment assumed more and more the 
appearance of threats, a shout was heard from behind: 

“ Ha ! St. George—St. George for merry England ! ” 

For a moment the clamour of the mutineers was hushed, and 
all eyes were tumod towards the direction where Sir William 
Oheke led briskly on two companies of the merry bowmen 
fully accoutred. Then from the other side came a sound as 
of feet and the cheer of soldiers, and now the cry was “ Viva 
San Marco! Viva la Signoria!” and a strong body of the 
troops of the republic were seen hurrying forward so as to 
take the other flank of the insurgents.. 

It was quite manifest now to Recanati that by some means 
which he could not devise, Zeno was prepared for any sudden 
mutiny. The wily condottiere therefore held aloof and took 
care apparently to be engaged in suppressing the outbreak of 
the soldiery. And, in truth, these latter became speedily 
sensible that they wore taken at a disadvantage, and the more 
timid began to fall back and leave the more violent spirits to 
keep up the cry for pay. and rations.- And now Zeno seized 
the first pause when the cries ceased for a moment. With 
the fearless resolution, for which he was celebrated, he pushed 
boldly amongst the discontented throng, who felt their bold¬ 
ness rebuked by his noble spirit, and fell back to make way 
for him. The Venetian general well understood the temper of 
the troops about him, and took advantage of the moment of 
indecision to bring them again under authority. To some he 
appealed as those with whom he had shared many dangers 
and many victories; others be exhorted as men Who should not 
sully their reputation as faithful allies and true soldiers. 
Here he reprimanded sharp and sternly—there he promised 
that any real cause of grievance should redressed, and he 
reminded all how ho had lavished his own private means to 
the last florin that he might support the troops and meet the 
engagements of the republic. These efforts soon began to 
produce the desired effect, and some were even heard to cry, 
“Viva Zeno—Viva el generalissimo! ” At this moment Zeno 
pointed with his outstretched hand towards Chloggia. All 
turned to gaze in the direction, when, to their surprise, they 
beheld oiie of the most singular spectacles that could be well 
imagined. Upon the lagunes appeared a number of rafts 
composed of the timbers of houses and other such materials, 
the strangest and rudest flotilla which despair ever induced 
inen to hazard a naval engagement in, slowly bearing down¬ 
wards. 
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pri>bl&ft* the sCftition 'of’which 
pbrfant for the welfare of this kingdom, 1 ''than that which 
inspects the nior&l and'intellectual position which shall be 
HfeiS by the great employers of the manufacturing districts, 
'the power of a millowner over his “hands" is very great. 
For good or for ill, the consequences of that power are incal¬ 
culable. ’ We are all influenced chiefly by those who are im¬ 
mediately above, us. Unconsciously, and therefore effeetflally, 
wclmitate our 1 superiors; and, practically, our superiors are 
th-’SJ who stand in tlie next grade higher •than our own. 


BAZLEY. . ■ 

Men of low culture and gross habits invariably abuse their 
power for evil purposes. Their example deteriorates all who 
come within its reach. Specially baneful is its influence oa 
their immediate dependents.. The heart that breeds vice i* 
open to tyranny.. And*so masters of uncultivated minds end 
debased affections arc generally despotical. But despotism in 
a master generates the evils of slavery in the servant. If the 
one is self-willed the other becomes insubordinate. Caprice 
oft the one side calls forth turbulence on the other. Nothing 
is‘ more dangerous than a feeling of being unjustly dealt by to 



THOMAS BASLSY. 

A vicious employer makes vicious servants. Aji employer of the minds of the working classes, and that feeling inevitably 
a tol^vajedr and hoapurabie miad diffuses through his ser- arises whenever the, employer neglects his morel obligations., 
variitha is,mire, ^d’, elevated.,,, ^Employers have The injects,, which are, inptye# in .this issue are of a vast,* 

trap liye in' close pohtact^jyith. their ..magnitude, ; England 1* rapidly becoming .one great ffWy 
opMw^,* ^ttcll.i^grj^tnri^bTOom^spmsmy'ch'annc!#fet flset^yw.fliJSM^jr. its.cnmuiieceeds huge. That commyree 
trafsSitfmg tiy mp»l Sssafl«*f ... Its.'wrwtiUi- . 

i'-to-hiei g^pd'ir lil>n alarge shale tod to permanent resu||f i, iatewjrtih 1 - Engltod is ifapidly becoming the commercial oentre. 
Bad^nastoi* ssdbad superiatendents prbduce bad servants, of the civilised world, 4*1 history teaches th&t, Wtore com* 
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merce has it* home, there are centered the great interests, and 
there are determined the great issues of civilisation. Im¬ 
possible, therefore, is it to lock to Lancashire without deep 
concern, in its hives of industry the fate of Great Britain is 
being wrought out. On tho influences which are predominant 
there, depends, to a groat degree, the weal or. the woe of this 
nation. * 

As yet those influences arc by no means wholly satisfactory. 
Material good has been there produced on a very large scale. 
In the products of skill and industry, in tho vast accumula¬ 
tions of wealth, in Btroiig intellects and untiring enterprise, jp. 
patient labour and a teeming population, means and resources 
of happiness abound there. But does the higher culture exist 
.in similar proportions ? The material prosperity of the manu¬ 
facturing districts has outrun their moral appliances and their 
moral power, A disproportion between the two is in constant 
and fearful operation -a great if not an increasing dispropor¬ 
tion. If t3ie chasm continues to widen, it may engulph both 
moral and physical good. The social frame cannot long en¬ 
dure the spasmodic action which must ensue frqm a loss of 
equilibrium in its great motive powers. , 

Hence, the mm al condition of the great employers is seen 
to be no trivial question. Would that wc could report of it 
as favourably as. we could wish. An improvement we do 
recognise. The millowner of the present day is greatly 
superior to the millowner of forty years ago. He has received 
n better school education ; he is free froni tho low and 
degrading habits of his predecessors j he is in a measure 
sensible of bis moral responsibilities; to some extent, he has 
the appearance and manners of a gentleman ; lie is more just 
nod more considerate towards his handsthe best of his 
class encourage tho moral and intellectual cultivation of their 
workpeople. 

But we cannot affirm that “ the masters ” adequately appre¬ 
ciate tlie" higher culture. Even for their own children they 
do not desirp its advantages in a sufficient degree of an 
effectual manner. A fear prevails among them that a high 
education unfits a youth for business. With a predominant 
love of money-making, they look chiefly, some look almost 
exclusively, to the immediate pecuniary result of intellectual 
culture. The return per cent, of every outlay is too rigidly 
regarded. The direct bearing of knowledge on material pro¬ 
ductiveness is the great question. If the discipline of a 
university would teach boys to spin more yarn or better yarn 
out of a given pound of cotton, to the university would boys 
be sent in crowds. A professor who taught “ tho art and 
mystery ” of “ buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest,” would soon make a fortune in Manchester, The 
love of a high intellectual training, for itself and for its own 
results, exists there only within a very contracted sphere. 
Hence, opportunities for collegiate training, which- have long 
offered themselves in its highways, have been almost totally 
disregarded; and the course of study afforded fcy the muni¬ 
ficence of one of its own citizens, in the Owens’ College, is as 
yet not very superior to that of the better sort of our upper- 
class schools, and gives at present small promise of attracting 
to its advantages large classes of earnest and eager disciples. 

More intense and widely spread would be the love of the 
higher ‘culture in Manchester and the important district of 
which that city is the centre, were the spirit and the practice 
of Thomas Barley widely prevalent. 

The events of this excellent and amiable man’s life arc 
_ neither numerous nor remarkable. We should more correctly 
* set forth the fact, were wo to say, that his bps been an even 
tenor of self-improvement and social usefulne*|. Possessing 
from his birth the inestimable privilege of virtuous and 
morally cultivated parents, and being endowed, by nature 
with a happy temperament, the subject of this sketch was in 
boyhpod and in youth free from many perils incident to that 
important period of life, and was gradually led to 
habits of self-culture sand self-control. .By Iris father; "Who 
Fa* fond of mathematical studies, and who held it to be A 
parent’s duty to discipline and form his children's mind, he 
was early trained to that mental inttustry and exactitude of 


thinking, which now characterise and distinguish the man, 
and to which he owes no small portion of his mercantile 
success and his social eminence. The happy result was 
facilitated by a superior, school-education. No few of our 
successful manufacturers received no other instruction than 
such as may he had in tho Sunday-school. It was Thomas 
Baxley's good fortune to undergo a somewhat higher training. 
Born on the 27th of May, 1797, at Gilnow, near Bolton-le- 
Moors (now known as simply Bolton), in Lancashire, he was 
sent to the Grammar School of that town. At' the age of 
fifteen, he entered as an apprentice a manufacturing establish¬ 
ment in Bolton* On reaching his majority, he began business 
' on his own account. In the year 1826, he removed from 
Bolton to Manchester, where a larger field and freer scope 
promised to reward his enterprise. At I)oan Mills, neat 
Bolton, and at the New Bridge Mills, Manchester, Mr. Barley, 
in conjunction with his partners, established a fine yam and 
lace-thread spinning concern, the most cxtqpsive of its class. 
In 1828, he married the daughter of Sebastian Nash, Esq., of 
Clayton Mills, near Manchester, and has an only son, who, 
having completed his education at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whioh he left with honours, in January last but one, is now 
engaged with his father in a fine cotton-spinning business. 
Eor twenty years Mr. Buzley has been a director of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, ot 
which he is now the president. While a resident, from 188.1 
to 1840, in the neighbouring borough of Salford, Mr, Buzley 
held municipal offices in that town, and promoted tho 
establishment there of the Borough or Magistrates’ Court; 
he also lent efficient aid in introducing the Municipal Act, 
and whilst occupying the position of boroughreevc, gave tho 
weight of his character and dignity to the promulgation of the 
doctrines of free trade; to the recognition of which by the 
legislature of England the present prosperity of the kingdom 
is mainly to be ascribed. Within this period, Mr. Bazicy 
was on active and influential fellow-Workcr, in the cause of 
free trade, with Richard Cobden, John Bright, and the late 
John Brooks. Of the consequent labours, special mention 
may be made of an embassy to Liverpool, undertaken by those 
gentlemen, togother with Mr. Basley, which, the first of tho 
kind, was most important in its results, by securing the co¬ 
operation of that great commercial entrepot. Possessed of 
a liberal, as well as. cultivated mind, Mr. Bazley is a firm 
advocate of unsectarian education, and has rendered valuable 
services to the National Public School • Association, in the 
list of whose vice-presidents his name is found. Wholly 
exempt from the fear with which some still regard the ex¬ 
tension of educational means among the people, lie has 
declared his conviction that such extension would prove 
beneficial even in a commercial point of view. 

“ If .the labouring classes were well educated, their superior 
attainments would be alike more profitable to their employers, 

, by increased skill and a nearer approximation to perfection ; 
and to themselyes not only in augmented rewards, but in tho 
knowledge that would promote their general comfort and each 
other's welfare; for could every worker be well clothed, dwell- 
in abodes furnished with manufactured products, and all 
requisites for rendering the homo fireside attractive, there 
would arise a universal demand for the results of labour 
beyond all precedent. If there be, then, no higher motive for 
removing the lamentable ignorance which pervades many of 
the labouring classes amongst us, why does not even the cen¬ 
surable cupidity of the age Tomove the stigma ? ” 

Repeatedly have Mr. Barley's high qualifications called 
forth from his fellow-citizens the expression of an earnest 
desire that he would become their representative in the 
Commons' House of Parliament; but hitherto his extensive 
commercial avocations have prevented him from acceding to 
their overtures. In the year 1880, he had the distinguished 
i Vtooirr of being appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
the Exhibition in 1881 of the Industry of all Nations, la 
that capacity he rendered most valuable services, not less by 
the suavity of Ms manners than his intimate and compre¬ 
hensive acquaintance with industrial products. As a man'and 
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a citizen, Mr. Bailey is held in very high estimation by his 
neighbours ; and by his diligence in business and his well- 
directed seal ta objects of high and lasting usefulness,' he has, 
without intending it, yet most deservedly, acquired a national 
repute. * 

Mr. Basley is a nian of business, not a man of letters. But 
the “ Lecture upon Cotton,” which ho recently delivered at 
the rootua of the Society of Arts, London, in connexion with 
the Exhibition of 1851,—his Itoyal Highness Prince Albert, 
president, in the chair,—bears evidences of a refined and well- 
furnished mind. We have already given one quotation from 
this lecture j we conclude with another: — • 


m 

" Persecution under the Duke of Alva became to England 
a manufacturing monitor. Artizans and weavers were^xpelled 
from their abodes in Flanders, and were welcomed here by the 
wise, energetic, and reigning sovereign, Elizabeth; whose 
peaceful triumphs have been more enduring and profitable to 
the nation than wera her achievements in war. Here, then, 
were the expatriated sons of industry—their country’s true 
wealth—received, hospitably cherished, and located. May 
the industrious and'oppressed ever find a refuga here! Aided 
by the Flemings, the manufactures of England rapidly ex¬ 
tended.” 


THE TURKS AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS. 

CKAVTEU I. 


Wf. first hear of tlic Turks in the sixth century, ns the most 
despi-ed portion of the slaves of the great khan, a chief of the 
(icougon, one of the Tartar hordes, which for ages have in¬ 
habited, or rather possessed, the great'plains of central Asia.* 
Their haunts lay mostly in the neighbourhood of the chain of 
mountains known as the Altai range, which were very fertile 
in minerals, particularly iron, and tlie Turks wore mostly 
employed in extracting the ore and forging it. How long the 
latter remained in this degraded state, we know not, but at 
last a bald and < ncrgetic leader arose amongst them, named 
lScrtczcud, and persuaded them to assert their freedom and 
independence. The revolt pioved successful; his daring was 
rewarded by a crown, and under his command the Turks distin¬ 
guished themselves by several victories over the neighbouring 
tribes. The new khan now had the hardihood to sock the 
hand of his old master’s' daughter in marriage, but his alliance 
was contemptuously rejected, lie. met with better success 
amongst the Chinese, who bestowed on him one of their 
pt innessos, and >ho insult he had reciivcd from the tie op gen 
was avmged in a great battle, in which nearly the whole of 
that nation was extirpated and thoir dominion put an end to, 
and that of the Turks took its place. -Their heads, however, 
were not turned by prosperity, and they preserved the memory 
of their origin" by an annual ceremony, at which a piece of 
iron was heated in the fire and hammered upon an anvil 
by the prince and his chief officers in succession; and even 
when their dominions covered a great tract of territory, they 
never encamped far from Mount Altai, their forroev abode. 
’Their emperor’s throne was always turned towards the east, 
and his tent was distinguished by a spear surmounted by a 
golden wolf, thrust in the ground at the door. They seem to 
have sacrificed to a supreme being, and to have sung hymns in 
honour of fire and air, earth and water, as deities of an infe rior 
order. They had unwritten laws, in which offences against 
morality, or breaches of military discipline, were punished 
with terrible severity. One of their armies consisted of four 
hundred thousand men, and in less than fifty years they were 
connected in loans or alliances with the, Romans, the Chinese, 
and tin' Persians, and all this while they were still a noniadc 
horde of shepherds. They were terrible enemies to the 
Chinese, whose empire they invaded as often as internal dis¬ 
sensions gave, them a prospect of success, and such wjts their 
superiority in arms to their civilized opponents, that thiir 
retreat was invariably p urchased by subsidies. Thoir cmpiie at 
last, however, became large and unwieldy; viceroys who were 
appointed became turbulent and revolted; continued successes 
introduced luxury and carelessness; the conquerors became 
'enervated, and the tribes which they had 'subjugated rose in 
revolt, so that their dominion was overthrown after it had 
lasted for two hundred years. 

. The next time their name comes prominently before us in 
history, it is as guards of the Mussulman Csliph of,th|s 

* There was a tradition amongst them that the founder of Mr 
tribe was, like Romulus, suckled by a she-wolf, and they preserved 
the figure of that animal on their banners. . • * f 


Saracens, Mntuaacm, who reigned in splendour at Bagdad 
between the years 811 and 870. Ho had recruited his mer¬ 
cenary farces by robust Turkish youths, either taken in war 
or purchased in trade, who were trained to bear arms, and 
instructed in the doctrines of the Mahometan faith. Fifty 
thousand of them at one time'occupied the capital, while their 
chiefs filled the principal offices in the royal household, and 
acted as viceroys ot the provinces. They behaved-as hired 
soldiers may always be expected to act amongst a luxurious and 
enervated people, for the Arabs had by this time lost much of 
the warlike fervour which had distinguished them when they 
issued from tlicir deserts to propagate tho new faith. They 
rose in insurrection almost at regular interval*, upon receiving 
the least cause, of discontent, murdered and maltreated the 
reigning prince, and disposed of the crown as they pleased, 
just as the prietoriuii guards had done at Rome centurion 
before. 

It was in tbo ninth century, however, that the Turks made 
themselves known to Europe in all their might and ferocity, 
under tho name of t iii/ay.i or litmt/ttrimts. They crossed tlic 
frontiers of tho Roman empire in the year 889, in huge 
squadrons of cavalry, and took possession of the province of 
Pannonia; swept over Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia, with 
such speed, that in one day they laid waste a tract of country 
fifty miles in circuit. In the year 900 they had penetrated as 
far as the Pyrenees, and in 921 they crossed the Alps, and 
desolated Italy; and it was not till the year 9.95 that they were 
defeated and repelled by the skill and valour of Henry tho 
Fowler and Otho tho Great, two Saxon princes, and settled 
down peaceably in modern Hungary. 

The tribe were now scattered loosely over the desert from 
China to the Oxus and tho Danube; one branch of it had 
founded a republic in Europe, and men of Turkish extraction 
were the guards and ministers of most of the Asiatic thrones. 
It was in {lie year 997 in which Mahmud the Gaz.nezidc, the 
son of a Turkish emir, seized the throne of the Persian caliphs 
and assumed the title of snltnn. He was famed as a warrior, 
anil made twelve expeditions into Hindostan; but he was still 
unable to contend against the barbarous hordes of his own 
countrymen, who hovered on tho coniines of his empire. 
During his lifetime, however, he managed to keep them in 
subjection and in peace ; but during the reign of his soil and 
successor, Massond, in tlie year 1038, they burst upon Persia 
like an avalanche, and at the great battle of Zcudcccon the 
sultan was defeated, and lost both his kingdom and his life. 

The Turks now proceeded to the election of a king; and tho 
choice fell upon Togrul Bey, the grandson of Seljuk, from 
whom the dynasty received the appellation ot Scljukiou. 
Under him, Persia reached the highest pitch of power and 
importance; he delivered the csliph of Bagdad from the 
assaults of a rival, and ft nail y succeeded to his throne; and, 
for the first time, made the arms of tho Turks feared at Con- 

Under hi” successor, the famous and terrible Alp Arslan, 
the prestige of valour and ferocity was fully upheld. 

He conquered Georgia and Armenia, and, passing across the 
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frontier of the Greek empire, laid waste Phrygia. Diogenes 
Kornanus, the emperor, inarched against him with a strong 
force, and at first met with some slight successes j but at last, 
owing to the treachery of a subordinate prince, his army was 
thrown into confusion in the presenee.of the enemy, and the 
Turkish cavalry overwhelmed him in a vast cloud. The 
slaughter was immense, the booty rich, and Kornanus him¬ 
self was taken prisoner, and only liberated upon payment of a 
large ransom. 

Under the successors of Alp Arslan, the Turkish dominions 
were still further extended, and those of the Greeks still 
further circumscribed. Palestine was conquered, and a new 
Mussulman kingdom, that of Roum, was founded, of which 
Jerusalem was the capital; and nothing interposed between 
the arms of the conqueror and the capital of the Ca>sars but 
the narrow straits of tho Bosphorus. The persecutions suf¬ 
fered by the Christian pilgrims who thronged from all parts of 
Europe, to pay their devotions at the sepulchre of Christ, 
beoamc every day greater; and it was a terrible humiliation 
for the Roman emperor to know, that tbe barbarian Latins 
alone had, the power as well as the will to aid them. Wo 
shall hot enter into the details of the various conflicts which 
took place in the first and subsequent crusades between the 
Saracens and the Latins, but shall hurry on to the year 1240, 
when the Ottomans or Othmaus, tho ancestors of tho present 
possessors of Constantinople, firet appear upon the scene. 

Gellaleddin, one ©f the bravest of the sultans of Persia, after 
a long’and bravo defence of his dominions against tho Moguls, 
another Tartar horde, was at last defeated, and perished ignobly 
in tfio mountains of Kurdistan. Ilis army was broken up by his 
death: and, while the bolder and more powerful of tho Turk¬ 
man hordesufwhich it was composed invaded Syria and violated 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the more humble entered 
the service of Aladin, the sultan of Ieomum. Amongst the 
latter were the ancestors of the Ottomans.. When they joined 
Aladin, their shah Orthogrul reigned over four hundred 
families, who dwelt in a camp on the banks of the Sangur, 
and whom he governed, in peace and war, for fifty-two years, 
lie had a son named Thaman, or Athman, or Othman, a 
softened form, which it afterwards assumed, who, finding 
himself gradu illy emancipated from all control by the down¬ 
fall of the Heljukian dynasty, and the distance of the Mogul 
khans, began to assume the bearing and authority of a 
sovereign prince. In -sober reality, he was nothing better 
than what we, at the present day, should call the chief of a 
band of marauders; but at that time, and in that region, 
there was no idea of ignominy or baseness attached to tho 
occupation he followed. He found himself close to the 
frontier of the Greek empire, “and he was thus enabled to 
gratify his passion for plunder, under the pretext of religious 
riuty; for the Koran not only sanctioned, but encouraged the 
carrying on of war against the infidels. The passes of Mount 
Olympus were no longer ably defended as of yore ; he easily 
descended into the plain of Bithynia, and instead of retreating, 
according to the custom of his tribe, after a successful foray, 
he retained and fortified all the towns and castles that he 
captured, and began insensibly to adopt the customs, and 
indulge in the luxuries of civilization. In the reign of his 
son Orchan, a body of trained infantry was, for the first time, 
introduced into the Turkish army, as well as a train of batter¬ 
ing engines, and l>y their aid Nico and Nlcomedia were cap¬ 
tured. In the year 1800, the whole of the Asiatic provinces of 
the Greek empire were lost, and the seven ehurehes of the 
apostle Johq soon made way for the mosques of Mahomet, 

In 1811, tho Greek emperor CUntoeuzene was foolish or 
unfortunate enough to call in the aid of the Ottomans against" 
his rivals and adversaries. They crossed the strait, rendered 
him the assistance he sought; and th«fr friendship was 
cemented by the marriage of the Greek, princess Theodora 
with the son of Oroh*n- This time the Ottoman* evacuated 
Europe, hwUd, L8<S3* they ware again imrfttd toy, Caateouatua' 
to aid him against % enemies in Romania • snd.SMyrotm; 
son-in-law, crossed the Hellespont wittotea thousandhoj**,. 
who never went back, The Chersonosus was insensibly filled 


by a Turkish colony; an earthquake dismantled the walls of 
many of the towns and fortresses in the provinces—the Turks 
entered in* and took possession, and never gavo them up. 
When Amurath, the brother of Solytnan, ascended the throne 
in 1360, he reigned -over the whole province of Romania, from 
the Hellespont to Mojmt Htcmus, and the verge of the Greek 
capital ; and he chose Adrianople as the seat of his govern¬ 
ment. He marched against the Bulgarians, Servians, Bos¬ 
nians, and Albanians, and repeatedly defeated them, whilo 
the Greek emperor, #ohn Palmologua, and His four sons, 
humbly followed the march of the conqueror, and awaited his 
-pleasuro. The fate of Constantinople, the last relic of so 
much greatness, of so much strength, of so much glory and 
civilization, was at length to bo decided. Her hour was 
come, and now, for the first time in a thousand years, she 
found herself in the midst of her enemies with none to help or 
deliver her. 

Amurath turned his victories over the Sclavonian nations to 
excellent account. A fifth of the hardiest and most robust of the 
youth of the Danubhn provinces were selected for the sultan’s 
use. They were educated in the religion anil arms of the 
Turkish empire; they were then blessed by Hagi Boktesh, a 
celebrated dervish, who, placing tho sleeve of his gown on the 
head of one of them, exc’aimcd, “ Let. them be railed jani¬ 
zaries (yenpi chert —now or young soldiers); let their coun¬ 
tenance ever be bright, their hands victorious, their swords 
keen; let thoir speers always Kang over the heads of their 
enemies, and wherever they go, rnuy they return with a white 
face ! ”* 

The plan was found to succeed So admirably, that afterwards 
every fifth child, or the children of every fifth year, weie 
selected from amongst tho Christian population of the empire 
in the same manner, and instructed from the age of fourteen 
in .seminaries appointed for‘the purpose, where they wore 
taught to shoot .with the bow, to wrestle, and speak Turkish. 
Some of them were employed as the household attendants of 
the sultan, or in the dockyards and arsenal.*; but the greater 
number were draughted into the army, and formed the flirt 
body of infantry which had appeared in Europe after the full 
of the Roman empire. Here was tho great secret of tluir 
success. All the western powers at that day holier ed that 
their main strength lay in their cavalry ; no gentlemen would 
deign to fight on foot; and when foot soldiers wn ©"employed 
they were recruited from amongst the peasantry, and nettd 
not as a united body, but as a sort of attendants upon the 
knights.. As long as the Christians were ignorant of tho vast 
power of a disciplined force of infantry, the Ottomans* con¬ 
quered; but as soon as their attention was turned to the 
improvement of this arm, and* skill in its use became un 
csscptial qualification for a general, the balance was once more 
restored, and the Turk* began to decline. Every possible 
effort was made to promote the esprii tie corps amongst tho 
janizaries, so as to keep up a feeling of unity amongst them 
when scattered in the various towns and provinces of the 
empire. They thus became tho strongest bulwark of the 
Ottoman power in tho earlier days of its establishment in 
Europe, though we shall sec hereafter how greatly they con¬ 
tributed to its present decline. .. 

Tho other exploits of Amurath and his successor llaj&sct 
are numerous and weighty. Tho latter defeated hosts of 
Christian crusaders, spread terror through Europe, and 
threatened to feed his horse with a bushel of oats upon tho 
altar of St. Peter’s at Rome; and at last was himself con¬ 
quered; and captured at the great battle of Angora, the greatest 
and most sanguinary that has ever occurred, in tho history of 
the world, by Timour, the Tartar khaa, Amurath the Second 
besieged Constantinople in 1422, with an army of 200,000 
men; but the strength of the walls,.and the valour of the 
mercenaries whom the Greeks employed to defeqd them—-for 
they wore now. too feeble or too effeminate to defend them¬ 
es***# —proved sufficient to repel his attack*, and tho Greek 
' empire— if that tern may be applied to the city .itself, for .that 

• • ■ WWk cad blank fitet sea terms of praise and repreaoh among 
the Turks. 
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vm all that now remained—received a respite of thirty years 
longer. 

If is melancholy to read, even at this distance of time, of 
the dismay which reigned at that period at Constantinople. 
Many are the romances that have been written and the homilies 
that, have been uttered upon Men greatness, but no better 
instance of the vanity of earthly power could ever be cited 
“to poiat a moral and adorn a tale,” than the fate of this 
unhappy city. The two emperors, John and Emanuel Palico- ' 
logus, who occupied the throne during tiffs period, were in 
the last extremity of despair. To aive their capital they were 
prepared to sacrifice everything, even their religion, which a 
thousand years of strife and contention with the Latins had 
made it a point of honour with every true Greek to uphold. 
If the Pope procured him fifteen galleys, 500 men-at-arms, 
and 1,000 archers, he was ready to “heal the schism and become 
lus obedient son, abandon all points in dispute between the 
two churches, and prevail upon his clergy and people to 
submit themselves to the spiritual sway of the successor of 
tit. Peter. He went as a miserable suppliant to Homo— the 
first G:eek emperor who had ever done so—and there, such 
was his terror of the ferocious Turk, that in the presence of 
four cardinals he acknowledged as a true Catholic the supre¬ 
macy of the Pope and the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. lie then kissed the Pope’s feet, and hands, and mouth, 
publicly at St. Peter’s, and was in return allowed to lead his 
Holiness’ mule. Alas, poor Greece! Eight centuries pre¬ 
viously, bishops wore ready to cut their rivals’ throats, and 
shed blood upon tho altar itself, sooner than make cither of 
these concussions; but to do the Greek clergy and people 
justice, whatever the emperor might say, they were as obstinate 
schismatics as ever, and hated the Latin Christians as cordially 
as the followers of the false prophet. John’s conversion, how¬ 
ever, did not avail him. The western powers could not be 
induced to do anything for, him, and after a wearisome delay 
lie returned empty-handed to Constantinople, after being 
arrested for debt at. Venice on his way. 

His son and suc cessor, Manuel, made a similar-excursion 
for the same purpose, and with no better success. He was 
received with all due respect in. Home, He passed on to 
Prance, and was there welcomed by Charles VI. and his 
nobles with magnificent politeness. He was lodged in the 
LouYro, and a succession of balls and fetes were got up in the 
vain attempt .to drive away his cares; but his demands for 
assistance were met with expressions of cold regret that it waa 
impossible to comply, with them, or vague promises more 
painful and more injurious than fiat refusals. He crossed 
over to England, waa met by Henry IV. at Blackheath, and 
during a stay of some days in London, was treated with all 
the respect and attention duo to the representative of the 
declining dignity of imperial Rome. But the quarrels of the 
Roses gave the English no time for another crusade. Manuel 
returned to his capital, after an absence of two years, poorer 
and more downcast than when he left it. 

On the 1st of November, 1448, the last of the Ctcsars 
ascended the imperial throne in tho person of Constantine 
Paltcologus. The sultan of the Ottomans, reigning at this 
time at Adrianople, was Mahomet the Second, a man of great 
valour, unscrupulous ambition, great learning, but of ferocious 
temper. Hu declared his intention of building a fortress upon 
the European side, of tho Bosphorus, close to tho walls of 
Constantinople. The emperor feebly remonstrated. Mahomet 
set him at defiance, and declared that he would order tho next 
envoy who came with such a message to be flayed alive. The 
castle was accordingly built, and the marble of Christian 
churches was employed in its construction; the horses of the 
janizaries, who guarded tho workmen, strayed into the neigh¬ 
bouring cornfields—the owners drove them out—frays issued 
in which many of the Greeks were massacred; the city gates 
were closed in alarm; Mahomet overjoyed went home to pre- 
pare for war. Constantine in despair declared that since the 
Turks Were bent on .his destruction, he Would put his trust in 
tfiieLord of Hosts and die swordinhandut the head of his people. 

The winter of 1452-3 was. spent in preparation# on both 
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sides; Mahomet levying vast armaments and casting guns - 
for gunpowder had just been invented—of monstrous sire; 
Constantine in strengthening the fortifications, saying his 
prayers and soliciting aid from abroad. But the west looked 
coldly on, and on the 6th of April, 1458, the crescent standard 
was planted before the gate of St. Romanus, and the famous 
siege of Constantinople commenced. 

Some of the populace had previously withdrawn, and many of 
the degenerate nobility had accompanied them in their flight. 
Others kept masses of treasure in concealment which, if pa¬ 
triotically devoted to tho state, might have employed whole 
armies of mercenaries in its defence. The Turks' numbered 
300,000 men ; but although Constantinople contained 100,000 
inhabitants, most of them were priests, or women, or men 
so devoid of spirit that they had lost even tho first and 
noblest instinct of our nature, that which prompts a man 
to fight in self-defence, and in defence of his family and 
his liberty. A diligent inquiry was made at each house how 
many of the inmates were able and willing to boar arms in thq 
coming struggle, but the minister to whom the duty was 
entrusted bore to his mastor the terrible news that of all this 
vast multitude there were but 4,970 Unmans to man the walls. 
The old Romans, after losing 60,000 men in eighteen months, 
out of a population of fighting men of 270,000, and suffering 
throe defeats from tho armies of Hanuibal, in which their best 
and bravest lost their lives, met not in fear or lamentation in 
the forum, hut in fury, and the remnant marched forth to fight 
again, uneonquered and unconquerable. At Marathon 10,000 
Greeks charged a countless host of Persians .on an open Bandy- 
plain, in a running step, and drove them on board their ships in 
confusion. How true it is that freedom is its own best 
defender, and that slavery is the grave of valour, of honour, 
and of manly sentiment! 

Constantino had sought, by conforming to the Roman faith, 
and suffering service to be celebrated in the ohurch of Sophia, 
with the Latin ritual, to secure tho aid of the Christians of the 
west; but the unfortunate man by this step only drew on him¬ 
self the rage of liis own subjects, and the degenerate slaves 
who trembled at the souhd of the Turkish cannon were ready 
to massacre the Roman Catholio priests because they conse¬ 
crated a wafer of unleavened bread, and poured Cold water into 
the sacramental cup. They yelled in the streets, whaFnced 
had they of Latin aid, and iu drunken seal declared that with 
the Virgin’s aid they could themselyes deliver their city from 
her assailants. 

To his five thousand volunteers Constantine was enabled to 
add two thousand foreigners under the command of John 
Justininni, a noble Genoese, and these were all he had to 
defend a city sixteen miles in circumference, but they ani¬ 
mated by the greatest enthusiasm, and he himself was in every 
way worthy of the name he bore. 

The Greeks at first sallied from the gates and engaged in 
desultory conflicts outside the walls, but they soon found that 
losses which were nothing to the Turks were disastrous to 
them in the highest degree, and they henceforth confined 
themselves to the defence of tho ramparts, Their artillery 
was scanty, but it was well served, though small in calibre.' 
They had a’few great guns, but feared to fire them, lest the 
explosion should overthrow the old walls. Mahomet’s .great 
guns, in the meantime, thundered against the fortifications, 
and at last made some impression. The Turks advanced to 
fill up the ditch with fascines end rubbish ; but all that they 
threw down in tho day the Greeks removed at night. Maho¬ 
met mined; they couuterrained. He erected huge towers on a 
level with the walls, and by the aid of battering-rams, over¬ 
turned the turret of St. Romanus ; they overturned his towers 
and built up that of St. Romanus in one night. When he 
saw it in the morfiing he swore that had thirty-seven thousand 
prophets told him, he would not have believed that infidels 
could perform -such a feat in so short a time. He poured 
liquid fire Upon Qle Greeks 5 they poured liquid fire on him. 
Re planted ^ipngt-ladders, and the Januaries momtod them 
in a fUrious -the Greeks hurled them down its fast as 

they ikftnft mangled and gory mass. , 



Towards the end of April flre-ships arrive froj* Genoa laden 
with supplies for the weary garrison. They enter the Bos¬ 
phorus, and are already in sight of thecity, when the sultan 
seads n fleet of three hundred vessels against them. They 
engage; the unwieldy and badly managed barks of the Turks 
are overwhelmed by the skill of the Christian sailors. The 
slaughter is frightful. Mahomet sits on horseback on rite beach 


came on shore he was stretched on his face and received one 
hundred strokes with a golden rod under the kindling eye, of 
bis master, but the cityjasuppliad with provisions cnifl ammu¬ 
nition, and the Greeks are jubilant. > v * >-i' 

It was now evident that the Turks must abandon the siege' 
if the city could not be attacked from the sea as writ as from 
the land. Their fleet lay far down in the audits, and the 



surwundod by hia »®eerS^«nd sweaw mhS ^ells/with J8rjr \ Gehpeae. vessels,.'m<f(?red in'g ftym line, lay ha 
aa1* ; if#^3Mtow# gWnl'w^f. They'take hkrt agrim''', an^ : tfetaSt|tttibippU Mahonus’t constructed a wooden .way 


Genoese vessels, Mahom|t ,, 1 t^ri'^ljl',i» 5 ^ 




them with vengeance in easy'’of another failure 
'SW^t%cririi !S l^'^^0' ’'t^rillery and burnt with liquid Are, 


twtSVe'tiiiiUtend^ 

.tf-tUTiS* wTi.. __. 
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OSTEND. 


Ik the ninth century Ostend, a name which signifies the eastern 
extremity, was a village of but small importance; yet before 
the eleventh century had closed, its renown as a port and city 
was widely extended. In 1415, Philip the Good found it 
necessary to enlarge its boundaries, and ere^t a high wall, a 
magic circle of stony strength, and not. long afterwards we 
find Ostend a regularly fortified city. These fortifications 
were completed by the Prince of Orange (1588), who had 
placed himself at the head of the Dutch revolt. The siege 
which Ostend sustained for three years against the Archduke 
Albert, from 1601 to 1601, is one of the most remarkable events 
of modern history. Seventy-two thousand of the" besieged 
perished, and a far more considerable number of tho Spaniards 


fended by its modern fortifications, and is entered by four gates. 
The population is nearly 11,500. The Hotel de Ville, flanked 
by two towers and surmounted by a cupola, was rebuilt in 1711, 
it having been destroyed by the siege of 1706. 

Tho only part of Ostend which presents a modem aspect 
lias been built upon a somewhat singular plan ; it is called the 
New City, This is the work of the Emperor Joseph II., who 
exerted himself to establish and extend the maritime interests 
of the place. 

, The ramparts which overlook the sea form an agreeable 
promenade, at the foot of which a column has been erected 
which serves at night as a lighthouse for vessels approaching 
the harbour. During the day the naval signals are conducte 



VIEW OP OSTSMD. 


were destroyed. At the Siege there are said to have been 
300,000 pieces of cannon which were for the most part manu¬ 
factured in London* At the time of the capitulation Ostend 
was literally nothing more than a mass of ruins; -and m this con¬ 
dition it was surrendered to General Ambrose Spinola on the 
14th of September, 1604. Tho city was entirely rebuilt in 
1706, and ceded in 1715 to the Emperor of Germany, Charles 
VI., who by the establishment of aii Indian Company brought 
about the true era of its prosperity. Unhappily that period did 
notfast long: for in 1734 the Indian Company was suppressed, 
and ten years afterwards, by a siege of eighteen days, Louis 
XV. destroyed the new fortifications and captured the city. 
It was re-taken by the Erench in 1794. 

Situated at the extremity of a plain, Ostend is mainly de- 


from a.pavilion which floats to the same height as the column 
when the water is at its greatest elevation, and sinks as the 
tide retreats. 

Tho port has two basins, very large and very carefully con¬ 
structed, formed with stones and timber; two jetties of timber 
divide them from each other, and the width of the opening is 
about five hundred feet. The port affords safe and convenient 
harbourage to the largest vessels, but the entrance is not 
always easy, and shipwrecks in its neighbourhood are of no 
uncommon occurrence. 

The port is usod by vessels of all countries and <jf every 
description, fifcm the small sloop to the citadels of the ocean. 
More than a thousand, are annually entered. Tho sea bathing 
is justly celebrated, and attracts a great number of visitors. 
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HAWKS AND HAWKING. 

But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 

And what a pitch she flew above the rest! 

To see how God in all his creatures works! 

Yen, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 

Henry VI ., part 2. 

Hawking is the art of taking wild animals, chiefly birds, by 
means of hawks. This sport, though of great antiquity, seems 
chiefly to have been practised in the two countries of Thrace 
and Britain. In the former it was pursued merely as the 
diversion of a particular district; for Aristotle tells us, that 
“ there was a district in Thrace, in which the boys used to 
assemble at a-certain time of the year, for the sake of bird- 
catching; that this spot was much frequented by hawks, 
which were wont to appear on hearing themselves called, and 
would drive the little birds into the bushes, where they were 
caught by children j and that the hawks would even sometimes 
take the birds and fling them to these young fowlers, who, 
after finishing their diversion, bestowed on their assistants 
part ef the prey." But the aborigines of Britain, as well as 
the Saxons, had a great fondness for hawking, and every chief 
amongst them maintained a considerable number of birds for 
that sport. 

To the Romans it was scarcely known in the days of 
Vespasian, but was introduced soon after from Britain ; and 
Martial has the following epigram on the fate of a hawk :— 

“ Prado fuit voluerum, famulus mone ancupis, idem 
Docipit, ot captas non sibi, meant, aves.” 

Among this people, the hawk was called accipiter, and it 
was considered a bird,of ill omen from being carnivorous; 
but Pliny says that sometimes, particularly in marriage, it 
was esteemed of good omen, because it never eats the hearts of 
other birds; intimating thereby that no differences in the 
marriage state ought to affect the hoart. The accipiter was 
worshipped as a divinity at Tentyra, an island on the Nile, 
being considered. by the inhabitants as an image of the sun; 
and hence we find the sun represented under the figure of a 
hawk in hieroglyphics. It became a favourite exercise of the 
Roman Britons in the sixth century, and in later times was 
the principal amusement of the English. Under the Welsh 
laws of Iloel Dha, “ the falconer has a privilege, the day the 
hawk shall bill a bittern, or a heron, or a curlew. Three 
services shall the king perform for the falconer an such e day; 
hold his stirrup while he dismounts; hold the horse while he 
goes after the birds; and hold his stirrup while he mounts 
again. Three times shall the king that night compliment him 
at table.” In the beginning of the seventh eentury, two 
falcons and a hawk were sent by tho Archbishop of Mons, mi 
Englishman by birth, to Ethelbert, king of Kent, the birds 
then reared in England not being in such high repute; and a 
king of Mercia requested the same dignitary of the church to 
send him two faloone which had been trained to attach cranes, 
as those he had were not sufficiently strong and skilful. At a 
later period, hawking became so common that laws were 
made for the purpose of restraining soma of the abuses to 
which it gave rise. Monks were fordidden to keep hawks and 
falcons; and, in 821, person* carrying hawks wore forbidden 
by the then king of the Mercians from, trespassing upon tho 
lands belonging to the monks of Abingdon. Alfred the Great 
wrote a book on the management of hawks, and, according to 
Asser, he himself instructed his falconers, hawkers, and 
hound-trainers. Edwatd the Confessor's fondness for hawk* 
ing seems to have been excessive, for in the words of an 
old manuscript, “ Every day after divine service he took to 
this beloved sportwhile the cause of Harold’s unfortunate 
voyage to Normandy is by some writers attributed lo the 
straying of a favourite falcon, which he was anxious to 
recover. In the Bayeux tapestry, said to have been worked 
by Matilda, wife to "William the Conqueror, and her-ladies, he 
is represented as embarking with a bird op his baud and a dog 
under his arm; and in an old picture representing the mar* 
riage of Henry VI.,. a nobleman, ia represented much in the 
same manner. After the conquest, the common people seem 


to have been prohibited from keeping these birds, hunting 
with them being considered an amusement worthy only of 
kings knd nobles; and thus these birds became as much the 
token of high birth, as the spurs of knighthood or the blazon 
of a shield. Nobles carried their favourite falcons with them 
on journeys, and sometimes even into battle, and would not 
part with them even to procure their own liberty, if taken 
prisoners; for ft resign his hawk was considered one of the 
most disgraceful actions of which a nobleman could be guilty, 
and as a voluntary resignation of his nobility. 

■ Magna Charts, however, gave liberty to every freeman to 
have in his woods eyries of hawks, sparr-hawks, falcons, 
eagles, and herons. Large numbers of hawks were generally 
kept at the monasteries; and Walter, Bishop of Rochester, 
was so fond of this sport, that when he was eighty years of 
age, it was (with hunting) the sole employment of his life, to 
the total negleet of the duties of his office. English ladies 
also applied themselves so much to the art, that they are said 
to have excelled the men in their dexterity,—“ a proof,” says 
John of Salisbury, “ that it is an effeminate amusement.” 

We find thst feoffrey Fitzpierrc gave two good Norway 
hawks to king John, to obtain for his friend the liberty of 
exporting one hundredweight of cheese; and Nicholas the 
Dane stipulated “to give the king a hawk every time ho 
came into England, that ho might have liberty to traffic 
throughout the king’s dominions.” Great, indeed, must have 
been their value, to have been considered as bribes not 
unworthy of a king. Vast, too, was the expense which 
sometimes attended this sport. In the reign of James the 
First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to have given £1,000 for a 
eaat of hawks. We need not wonder, then, at the rigour of 
the laws tending to preserve an amusement which was carried 
to sueh a pitch of extravagance. 

In the 34th Edward III., it was made felony to steal a 
hawk; and to take its eggs, even in the person’s own ground, 
was punishabio with imprisonment for a year and a day, 
besides a fine at the king’s pleasure. In queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the imprisonment was reduced to three months, but the 
offender was to find security for his good behaviour for seven 
years, or lie in prison till he did so. • 

Hawks were also made the tenure by which some of the 
nobility held their estates from tho crown. Thus, Sir John 
Stanley had a grant of tho Isle of Man from Henry IV., to l,e 
held of the king, his heirs, and successors, by homage and the 
service of two falcons, payable on the day of his or her corona¬ 
tion ; and Philip dc Haatang held his manor of Comlertoun, 
in Cambridgeshire Jt>y the service of keeping the king’s falcons. 
The duke of St, Albans is still hereditary gynd falconer of 
England, an office bestowed on his ancestor, the son of Charles 
II. and Nell Gwyn. 

According to Olearius, who wrote in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the diversion of hawking was then more followed by the 
Tartars and Persians than it has ever been in any part of 
Europe. 

Sir John Malooim, ia his sketches of Persia, alludes to tlio 
chose of the ahubura, or Persian bustard, with hawks. He 
says that the instant that tho byri , a kind of hawk, said by 
Vigor to be the peregrine falcon, is flown, the ahubura runs 
to meet it with outstretched wings. A fierce contest then 
ensues on the ground, which generally ends in the ahubura 
taking wing. A goshawk is then flown, when the ahubura 
takes again to tho ground. The first byri is now no longer of 
any use, and a second is flown; tho contest ends in the ahubura 
again taking wing, when it is pounced upon by the goshawk, 
which had all the time remained hovering over the com¬ 
batants. 

Vignp, in his “Travels in. Kashmir,” &e., gives a nearly 
similar account. 

Near the junction of the rivers Chunab and Dodah, in 
Kashmir, is a village famous for the capture of hawkt. They 
me taken in nets set open like a school-boy’s sparrow-trap, 
containing a live pigeon as a bait. The peregrine, the gos¬ 
hawk, or the sparrow-hawk, which are commonly used in the 
Ba*C might all be taken in thia way. Chumla ia the only 
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place in India where Vigne saiF the chark falcon in training. 
Ho beliovea this bird to be the true burner of naturalist*. 

The following account of falconry in Assyria, from the pen 
of the great traYeller Mr. Layard, is so interesting, that we 
insert it at length:— 

PAM0NI1Y IN ASSYRIA. 

■ “ The hawk most valued by eastern Bportsmen is the shaheen, 
a variety of the northern peregrine falcon, and esteemed the 
most noble of the race. Although the smallest in size, it i* 
celebrated for its courage and daring, and is constantly the 
theme of Persian verso. There are several kinds of shaheen, 
each distinguished by its size and plumage ; those from the 
Gebel Sliammar, in Nedjid, are the most prized, but being 
only brought by occasional pilgrim* from Mecca, are very rare. 
The next best are said to corns from Tbkat, in Asia Minor. 
The shaheen should be caught and trained when young. It 
strikes its quarry in the air, and may be taught to attack even 
the largest eagle, which it will boldly seize, and checking its 
flight, fall with it to the ground. The sportsman should, 
however, be at hand to -release the falcon immediately, or it 
will soon fall a victim to it* temerity. It is usually flown at 
the crane, the middle bustard (houbara), geese, and francolins. 
There is a variety called the bahree, found on the borders of 
the Persian Gulf, which can be taught to catch geese; duokB, 
and all manner of water fowl! but it is difficult to keep and 
train. The next in value is the b'alaban, which can be trained 
to strike its quarry either in the air or on the ground. It is 
found in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, and in other parts of 
Mesopotamia; is caught and trained when full grown, and is 
ilown at gazelles, hares, cranes, bustards, partridges, and fran¬ 
colins. The baz and shah bez (f astur palmnbarius, the gos¬ 
hawk, and the falco lanarius) is remarkable for the beauty of 
its speckled plumage and for its size. It strikes in the air and 
on the ground, and, if well trained, may take cranes and other 
large game. The balaban and baz, when used by the Persians 
for hunting hares, are sometimes dressed in a kind of leather 
breeches ; otherwise, as they seize their prey with one talon, 
and a shrub or some other object with the other, they might 
have their limbs tom asunder. The chavk'(? falco cervialis), 
the usual falcon of the Bedouins, always strikes its quarry on 
the ground, except the eagle, which it may be trained to fly 
at iu the air. It is chiefly need for gazelles and bustards, but 
will also take hares and other game. The bird usually 
hawked by the Arabs is the middle-sized bustard, or houbara. 
It is almost always captured on the ground,'and defends iteelf 
vigorously with wings and beak against its assailant, which is 
often disabled in tho encounter. The falcon is generally 
trained to this quarry with a fowl. The method pursued is 
very simple, it is first taught to take its raw meat from 
a man, or from the ground, the distance being daily in¬ 
creased by the falconer. When the habit is acquired, the 
flesh is .tied to the back of a*fowl; the falcon will at once 
seize its usual food, and receives also the liver of the fowl, 
which is immediately killed. A bustard is then, if possible, 
captured alive, and used in the same way. In a few days the 
training is complete, and the hawk may be flown at any large 
bird on the ground. The falcon/y, however, in which Easterns 
take most delight, is that of the gazelle. Pot this very noble 
and exciting sport, the falcon and greyhound must be trained 
to hunt together by a process unfortunately somewhat cruel. 
In the first plaee, the bird is taught to eat its daily ration of 
raw moat fastened on the »i .iffed head of a gazelle. The next 
step is to accustom it tolonk for its food between the horns of 
n tame gazelle. Tho distance between the animal and the 
falconer is daily increased, until the hawk will seek its moat. 
when about half a mile off. A greyhound is now loosed upon 
the gazelle, the falcon being flown at the same time. When 
the animal is seized, which of course soon takes place, its 
throat is cut, and the hawk is fed with s part of its flesh. 
Aftw thus sacrificing three gazelles, the education of the 
falcon and greyhound is declared to be complete. The chief 
art in the training Is to teach the two to signal out the same 
gazelle, and the dog not to in|ure the falcon when struggling 
on the ground with the quarry. The greyhound, however, 


soon learns to watch the movements of its companion, without 
whose assistance it could not capture its prey. The falcon, 
when loosed from its tresses, flies steadily and near the ground 
towards the retreating gazelles, and marking one, soon sepa¬ 
rates it from the herd. It then darts at tho head of tho 
affrighted animal, throws it to tho ground, or only checks it in 
its rapid course. The greyhound rarely comes up before tho 
blow has been more than once repeated. The falconer theu 
hastens to secure tho quarry.. Should tho dog not succeed in 
capturing tho gazelle after it has been struck for the third or 
fourth time, the hawk will generally sulk and refuse to hunt 
any longer. I once saw a very powerful falcon, belonging to 
Abde Pasha, hold a gazelle until the horsemen succeeded in 
spearing the animal. The fleetness of the gazelle is so great, 
that,'without the aid. of the hawk, very few dogs can overtake 
. it, unless the ground be heavy after rain. .The pursuit of tho 
gazelle with the falcon and hound over the boundless plains of 
Assyria and Babylonia is one of tho most exhilarating and 
graceful of sports, displaying equally the noble qualities of 
tho horse, the dog, and the bird. The time of day best suited 
for hawking Is very early in the morning, before, the eagles and 
kites are soaring in the sky. The falcon should not be fed for 
several hours beforo it is taken to the chase. When not 
•hunting, the Arabs give it moat only once a day. Some hawks 
require to be hooded, such as the chark and the shaheen; 
others need no covering for the eyes. The hood is generally 
made of coloured leather, with eyes worked on it in heads, and 
gold and variegated threads. Tassels and ornaments of various 
kinds arc added, and the great chiefs frequently adorn a 
favourite bird with pearls and precious stones. To the legs 
are sometimes fastened small bells. Few hawks will return 
to the falconer without the lure, which consists of the wing 
of a bustard or fowl, or of a piece of meat attached to a string 
and swung round in the air. The Eastern huntsman has a 
different call for each variety of falcon. A good chark will 
sometimes take as many as eight or ten bustards, or five or six 
gazelles in the course of a morning.” 

Hawks were divided into two kinds—the long-winged and 
tho short-winged. Of the long-winged, the first in value, as 
in size, came the gyr or jor-falcon (falco islandicus), which, in 
spito of its alleged want of teeth, is one of the boldest and 
most powerful of its class, and therefore was used to fly at 
wild fowl of tho largest size, as cranes, storks, herons, and 
geese. Among falconers, the female only was named the 
gyr-falvon, the male being colled the jerkin.' Tin's fine species 
seems ntfw confined almost entirely to the most northerly 
parts of Europe and America. It was often seen by I)r. 
Richardson during his journeys over the “ barren grounds ” 
of North America, where it preys principally on ptarmigan ; 
and the latter birds endeavour to avoid him by diving instantly 
into the loose snow for a considerable distance. Two of these 
falcons attacked Dr. Richardson as ho was climbing up l lofty 
precipice in the neighbourhood of their nest. 

Next in esteem came the peregrine falcon (K peregrinm), 
the female of which only was called the falcon, and, on 
account of her greater size, usually flown at herons and ducks. 
The male, being smaller, was more frequently flown at par¬ 
tridges, and sometimes at magpies, and was called tiercel, 
tiercelet, find tassel-gentle. The red falcon and red tiercel 
were only tho young of this species. The true lanner and 
lanncret (f \ lanat iui) are only found in the south. Louis XIV. 
had lanners sent him annually from Malta. This bird 
exceeds the peregrine in size, and was much esteemed 
for flying at the kite, with which the latter could scarcely 
contend. 

Wonderful stories are told of the swiftness of flight of tho 
falcon; and it is well known that a falcon belonging to 
Henry II. of Prance, made its escape from Pontainhleau, and 
was retaken the next day in the island of Malta, where it was 
recognised by the rings on its legs. Had it continued on the 
wing the whole time, it must have flown at the rate of fifty- 
seven miles an *tout; but such birds are said never to fly by 
night, and the velocity must therefore have been equal to at 
least seventy-five miles an hour. Another faloon, having 
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been sent from the Canaries to the Duke of Lermos, then in 
Andalusia, was found in Teneriffe Sixteen hours after it had 
been seen in Spain. 

The hobby (F. subuieo), called also the jack, was much 
esteemed for lark hunting. 


The merlin (F. asalon) anti jack merlin were used to take 
blackbirds and thrushes. The stone-falcon is only a variety 
of the merlin. Other species are the bockerel and the 
bockerct, the saker and sauret j the stelleto of Spain, the 
blood-red rook from Turkey, and the waskite'from Virginia., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 



WXttpOW dURTAtK. 


MtniuuNetting Cotton, No. 24: EfttbToidering Goat's- 
head Cotton, No. 30; a middle-sized Netting Needle; Steel 
Mesh, No. 9; and a long Embroidering Needle. 

If worked with the above cotton and mesh four squares 
will measure one inch, which will be a guide for the number 
of foundation stitches to make in the bcgi.uiiug for the 
curtain. The pattern must afterwards be darned in embroi¬ 
dering cotton No; 30, according to the engraving, by passing 


■the needle under and over the threads of the meshes very 
regularly and even, always keeping the same number of 
threads in every square, and all must run the same way and 
be drawn to one degree of tightness, for all the beauty of the 
’ work depends upon its evenness and regularity. This pattern 
may be extended to any size, and would look very well if the 
dowers were sewn in pale pinjj Ingrain cotton, and the fret¬ 
work in white Cotton. 
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UNION ANTI-MACASSAR. 


Mjvteei its ■—Exhib'tion Cotton, Nos. 10, 18, 22, 30 ; and 
Penelope Hook, Nos. 3, 4. 

* Commence working this anti-macassar with the centre group 
of roses and leaveB, which is marked a for 1st leaf. • 18 chain, 
turn, and on^the chain; miss 1, 1 d.c,, 4 long, 4 d. long, 2 
ong, 1 d.c., 4 s.c. turn and on the other side of the chain, 4 


1st rose. turn, miss 7 and 1 s.c. in Sth stitch, then in 
the same loop work 14 d.c. ;• 1 d.c. on 1st d.c. 3 chain, miss 1, 
repeat ■ 6 times more. • 1 d.c. on d.c., 5 chain, repeat • 6 
times more. * 1 d.c. on d.c., 7 chain, repeat ■ 6 times more. 
■ 1 d.c. on d.c., 10 chain, repeat • 0 times more. In 1st " 10 
chain, 1 d.c., 4 long, 8 d. long, 4 long, 1 d.c. repeat " in the 



UNION *Kl'i-MACiS«A», 


s.c., 1 d.c., 2 long, 4 d. long, 4 long, 1 d.c. • fasten off. This 
finishes 1st leaf. 

2nd leaf. Work another leaf from ■ to • then 1 s.c. in 1st 
stitch of stem of 1st leaf: 2 chain, 1 s.c, in next stitch join to 
stem'of 2nd leaf: 8 chain ; join to 3rd d, long in same leaf; 
34 chain. 


same way in each 10 chain. In filling up the last 10 chain in 
4 d. long :—Join to 1st leaf as in the engraving. Then in 1st 
7 chain, 1 d,c„ 3 long, 7 d, long, 3 lopg, 1 d.c., repeat " in 
each 7 chain waking in the same way. Then in 1st " 5 chain, 
1 'd.c., 2 long, 4 d. long, 2 long, 1 d.c., repeat " in each 6 
chain work in the same manner. Then in 1st 3 chain, 1 
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d,c,, 3 long, 1 d.c,, repeat •• in each 3 chain all round. Along 
tho stem from the rose work 6 d.c., 3 chain, 1 s.c. in last d.c., 

3 d.c., 3 chain, 1 s.c. in last d.c.; 6 s.c. 24 chain, work 
another rose from to ••• joining to 2nd leaf; then work 

10 s.c. up the 1st stem of 1st rose, 8 chain, join to the stem 
of 1st roso; 20 chain, join to the 2nd rose; 34 chain, work a 
3rd rose from ••• in 1st rose to ••• After working the flowers, 
join the stem to the last petal, and down the stem 1 d.c., 5 
long, 4 d.c. 

1st bud. 4 chain, turn, miss 1, 2 d.c., 3 long, 2 d.c., turn, 
and on the other side of 14 chain: 2 d.c., 3 long, 2 d.c., fasten 
off. Then on the stem from the bud 8 s.c. cross, and on the 
other Bide work second bud, joining to the flowers as you 
work them. This finishes the centre group. 

b, thistle. Commence working with cotton No. 22 and 
hook No. 3. Work 8 chain, turn, and down tho chain work 
as follows: miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long, ‘ 4 chain, turn, and on the 

4 chain; miss 1, 1 d.C., and 2 long. Repeat • 4 times more : 

2 d.c. down the stem, •• 4 chain, turn, and on the 4 chain, 
miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long) then 1 d.c. in 4 chain, stitch of stem 
repeat •• 4 times more. This finishes 1st leaf. 

2nd leaf. Work 6 chain, turn, and on the chain miss 1, 1 
d.c., 2 long; ■ 4 chain and on the chain miss 1, 1 A.c,, 2 long, 
repeat • 4 times more. 2 d.c. down the stem, and then work 
from ” in 1st leaf to •• then 2 s.c. on the remaining 2 chain 
of 6 chain for stem of thistle. Make 12 chain, turn, miss S, 
1 s.c, in 0th which forms a round loop : then down the 
remaining G chain, work 1 s.c., and on the 4 chain between the 
two leaves work 4 s.c. across the Btem; and work 10 s.c. 
which brings to the top of the round loop Igaiu. You then 
commence the thistle. And in the round loop l d.c., 2 chain; 
join to point of 1st leaf, 1 chain; 2 d.c.' in round loop ; 3 
chain join to point of 2nd loaf; 2 chain ; 2 d.c. in round loop ; 
4 chain join to point of 3rd leaf; 3 chain; 1 d.c. in round 
loop: 6 chain join to point of 4th leaf; 18 chain, turn, miss G, 
1 s.c. in 10th chain stitch : 12 d.c. down the chain,, t d.c. in 
round loop; • 3 chain, miss 2, 1 s.c., in 3rd d.c. of last row; 3 
chain, miss 2, 1 s.c. in 0th d.c. of last row: 4 chain, miss 3, 
1 s.c. in 10th d.c. of last row ; • 11 chain, miss 10 and 1 s.c. in 
Uth: then d.c. on the remaining chain stitched; 1 d.c. in 
round loop; repeat from • to ■ 11 chain, miss 10 and 1 s.c. in 
Uth ; then work d.c. along the chains; and 1 d.c. in round 
loop, Repeat from • to ' 0 chain, miss 8, 1 s.c. in 9th d.c. 
down the chains, 1 d.e.'in round loop. Repeat from • to • 9 
chain, miss 8, 1 s.c. in 9th; d.c. half down the chain: join to 
4th point of 1st leaf d.c, down the remainder of chain; 1 d.c. 
in loop, 4 chain, join to point of 3rd leaf; 3'chain, 1 d.c. in 
loop: 3 chain join' to point of 2nd leaf; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in 
loop, 2 chain join to point of 1st loaf; 1 chain, 1 d.c. in loop: 
fasten off. * 

c, or outer edge of thistle. With cotton No. 18 and hook 
No. 3. 1 s.c. in 1st s.c. of stem; 5 chain, 1 s.c. in point of 
1st leaf; 4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 2nd leaf: 4 chain, 1 d.c. in 
point of 3rd leaf: 4 chain, 1 d.% in point of 4th leaf: 4 chain, 
l d.c. in point of 5th leaf: 4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of Cth leaf: 
7 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 7 chain; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 

11 chain; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 9 chain; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in 
centre of 7 chain; 7 chain, 1 d.c, in point of flth Jpaf; 4 chain, 
1 d.c. in point of 5tli leaf; 4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 4th leaf; 
4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 3rd leaf: 4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 
2nd leaf; 4 chain, 1 d.c. in pointof Utleaf: 6 chain, 1 d.c. in 
1st chain stitch of stem. Then round the chain work os fol¬ 
lows : 8 chain, 1 long in next chain; 3 chain, 1 d.c. in nest 
chain • then '•2 long, 3 chain, 1 long in same ‘chain as last long, 
1 long in next chain stitch, 1 d.c. in next repeat - 11 times 
mere: 2 long, 2 chain job. to 2nd outer leaf of first rose l 
chain, 1 long in same os last long, 1 long in next chain, 1 d.c. 
in next chain stitch. In the next two repeat from • to • join in 
the same manner to 1st leaf, ltepeat from • to ■ 6 times more: 

3 chain, 2 long, 8 chain, 1 d.c., and fasten off. 

Make 11 more joining to centre a as in The engraving and, 
exactly in the same manner. 

d, shamrock. With the . cotton No. 22, and hook No. 3. 


Make 10 chain, turn, " miss 5,1 s.c. in Gth chain which forms 
a round loop, into'which work 1 d.c. • 7 chain, 1 d.c. in round 
loop, repeat • twice more, l chain to cross; and in each 7 
chain all work 9 d.c.: then down the stem 4 s.c., 7 chain, 

1 d.c. in 6th d.c. of 3rd 9 d.c.: 7 chain 1 s.c. at the end of the, 
stem then work 39 d.c. all round the chain, which will bring 
you to where you started from. 

2nd flower : 17 chain repeat from to in 1st flower, then 
round the chain 39 d.c.: 4 s.c. down the stem. 

3rd flower: 13 chain repeat from to •• in 1st flower. Then 
round the chain 5 d.c. join to 6th d.c. of 39 d.c.: then 29 d.c. 
round the chain join to 2nd flower to the fith d.c.; 5 d.c. and 
3 s.c. down tho stem. 

4tli flower: make another exactly like the 3rd flower, 
then 3 s.c. up the stem of first flower, and fasten off. 

r, or outer edge of shamrock. With No. 18 cotton and hook 
No. 3. Mako.ll chain and work 1 d.c. in 16th d.c. from where 
you joined the two leaves together of the shamrock: 20 chain, 

1 d.c. in tho 16th d.c. of 3rd flower from where you joined the 
two shamrocks together: 20 chain, 1 d.c. in lfith d.c, of 4th* 
flower from where you joined the two shamrocks together: 
10 chain join to 1st stitch oFll chain. Then round the chain 
work 3 chain, 2 long, 3 chain : • 1 d.c., 2 long, 3 chain. 1 long 
in same as last long, 1 long in next chain repeat ■ 12 times 
more. Then 1 d.c., 2 long, 4 chain join, to the 2nd stitch oi 3 
chain of 1st thistly edge the flth pofflt ft-Om where you joined 
it to tho rose, turn, 3 s.c. down tho chain, 1 chain, 1 long in 
same as last long, 1 long, 1 d.c., 2 long, 2 chain ; join to next 
point of edge of thistle, 1 chain, 1 long in same as last long, 

1 long, 1 d.c., 2 long, 3 chain, join to next point of edge of 
thistle, tarn, 2 s.c. down tho chain, 1 chain, 1 long in same as 
last long, 1 long. Repeat from ■ to ' 4 times: 3 chain, 2 long, 

3 chain, 1 d.c., this brings you to whore you started from, 
draw the cotton between the edge and flowers: 10 chain join 
between 1st and 2nd flowers and down the chain 4 s.c.: 7 
chain join to 8th chain from where you began to work the 
edge, turn, and on the chain 6 s.c. pass the cotton under the 
10 chain and work 7 chain join to 8th chain of edge the other 
Side to what you joined the last 7 chain, turn, and on Ihe 7 
chain, 7 s.c.: then work 5 s.c. down the remainder of 10 chain 
and fasten off. 

Work 23 more Bhamrocks, with the outer edge joining each 
as you work them, in the same manner. 

Tassel. With No. 10 cotton; and a card three inches wide. 
Wind the cotton over the card 30 times, draw the two ends to 
the top, then through the tassel, and tic firmly. Then 
about half an inch down, draw the cotton round the tassel 
and tie; draw the ends again to the top. Then take tho tassel 
off tho card, and cut it evenly, after which work the covering 
for the tassel. 

With cotton No. 30, and hook 4. Make 10 chain, 1 s.c. 
on 1st chain stitch, and in round loop 16 d.c. : l d.c. on 1st 

d.c.: ' 15 chain, turn, miss 3, 4 long, 4 d. long, 4 long, miss 
2, 1 d.c. on 3rd, repeat • 5 times more. Joining each piece by 
1 d.c. at the bottom. When you' have finished tho (i pieces, 
you will have it round at the bottom; and from your last 
stitch •• 15 chain, turn, and on the chain miss 1, 1 d.c., 4 long, 

8 d. long, 2 long, join to the round; and on the other side of 
the ohain, 2 long, 8 d. long, 4 long, 1 d.c.; this brings you to 
the end of the other side of tho chain; work 1 s.c. in each 
stitch till you come to the top, whan repeat •• 3 times more, 
only remembering you job each as you work them half 
way up. 

Then with the ends draw Urn coyer over the tassel, and 
fasten to the outer edge of the shamrock, as seen in the 
engraving. 

Make a tassel for each outside shamrock. This pattern may 
be increased to any size required by adding other medallions 
of cither thistles or shamrocks; it has a very beautiful effect 
if the rose and all the borders ate worked in white cotton, the, 
shamrock b green, and the thistles and the upper part of the 
tassels in pink in ingrab cotton; the centres of the tassels 
should be white. 
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THE 8CH00L OF LIFE.—BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


CKAPTBB VI., PAKT V. 


Stamiioysf, looked up with an expression of less contempt : 
his interest was aroused. Agnes’ words now flowed unim¬ 
peded ; she ha'd lost all self-consciousness and embarrassment. 
“I am Agnes Singleton, who have chosen as my future hus¬ 
band your nephew Leonard Mordant, the son of that unhappy 
and misguided man, Augustus Mordant, and of your most 
unhappy, most to be compassionated sister, I am acquainted 
with the whole misery of the marriage; of your hatred of 
Leonard’s father—a just hatred; of your anger with Leonard; 
of your utter abandonment of him j of the disappointment you 
have had in him. Restrain your angry words, Mr. Stam- 
boyse, what 1 have to speak now I must speak. Pardon me 
that I touch upon subjects so painful, so forbidden; but at times 
words must be merciless as the knife of the surgeon. I desire 
%nly truth to exist between you and me, between Leonard and 
you.” * 

“You wish to make up matfc-s. That sneaking, young 
coward has sent you, as his miserable father of old sent my 
befooled sister, to whine and wring her hands and play off a 
woman’s fooleries before me ! ” burst in Stamboyse with a 
force of. anger and contempt which must have silenced any 
one less resolute than Agnes’ Singleton. But she, proudly 
approaching the irate man as he paced with angry steps tlio 
room, said with a voice of such convincing truth and noble 
pridu, that it quelled oven Slamboyse’s anger, 

“No; Leonard is utterly unconscious of my being here— 
lie would be the very last person in this world to desire so 
mean, so base a thing. All blame bo upon my head.. It is 
because I have perceived in Leonard’s soul a secret yearning 
after a reconciling word from you, as balm to heal the un¬ 
healed wound of that great misery, that bitter curse hanging 
upon him from the wretched marriage of his parents ; it is 
for this that I am come. Ilis is a gentle, noble, yet proud 
spirit, incapable of base meanness. It is because I recognise, 
on your side, Mr. Stamboyse, justice—to a certain point-- 
because I regard moral principle as highly as you can do 
- because 1 regret, ay, a thousand times more deeply than 
you can do, the spectacle of glorious mental gifts being 
diagged dovni into the mire and trampled upon by coarse 
brutal feet, through lack of honesty— yes, because I consider 
moral principle of higher importance than intellect, yet 
worship intellect with the whole powers of my being—that 
I am corne as a mediator between you and your nephew. 
Let not the additional curse of your displeasure cling to him 
and darken his life—” 

Whilst Agnes still spoke, the old woman burst in wringing 
her hands and crying aloud, “ A fire ! a fire in Deicli-strassc ! 
the flames are curling up through the roofs at the hack of the 
houses across the canal. You can see them, The engines are 
coming—don’t you hear them ? Lord of heaven, preserve us ! 
r fhe warehouses, Herr Kaufmaun, the warehouses!" And 
whilst they listened the tolling of the alarm-bells was heard, 
the thundering along of fire-engines, the shrieks of people in 
the streots. Stamboyse and Agnes flew simultaneously to the 
window and flung' open the casement. Thick volumes of 
smoke were hurried along by a brisk wind, sparks were falling 
in showers upon the barges moored in the canal beneath the 
windows, people were seen hurrying along or flinging furni¬ 
ture into the street from the windows. A sudden panic 
seized upon the city this bright holiday morning. The old 
woman had fallen upon her knees, praying. “We are safe, 
Martha,” said Stamboyse; “ don’t be such an" old fool! I 
must see, however, that the people are on duty.” And he 
hurried off without apparently remembering tho presence pf 
Agnes, and leaving the old woman still sobbing and praying. 
Agnes gazed out of the window towards the burning houses; 
the flames,fl-afed and leaped, up through the roofs, windows 
and chimneys, white and livid in the glare of the bright early 
morning sun. Now was heard the sudden crash of a stack of 


falling chimnoys, now the shouts of the distant crowd—the roar 
of fire-engines, the galloping of soldiers arriving to drive off the 
crowds of gathering spectators, the rumbling along of waggons 
and carts carrying away madly heaped together furniture ; 
barges suddenly were unmoored and glided down the canal 
loaded with furniture and people; men, women, and children 
bearing the most heterogeneous articles—bedding, books, 
clothes—were seen hurrying along the quays; the sick, the 
dying, were borne in litters or in the arms of their friends j 
children were lost in the crowd uttering loud shrieks of 
despair. Whilst Agnes yet gazed out, her eyes swimming 
with tears of excitement and sympathy, a barge just oppoRito 
the windows suddenly hurst into flames; tho shrieks of the 
people upon it yelled fearfully above the more distant roar of 
terror—there wore people scon leaping into the water, boats 
putting out to snatch up tho sufferers, masses of 1 mining mer¬ 
chandise and furniture falling hissing into the canal. In a 
moment Agnes had rushed down upon the quay—she was 
carrying on shore a terrified child whose mother lay fainting 
upon the stones. 

Agnes suddenly felt an extraordinary strength and energy 
enteT into her. Every’ interest of her being seemed absorbed 
by the great misery around her. Helping, suggesting, cheer¬ 
ing, she was carried along through a dozen dangers, which at 
the time appeared no dangers to her. 

It was at the foot of a flight of wide steps leading up from a 
wharf into great warehouses, that she had constructed an 
asylum for a group of children, terrified women, and sick 
persons. And here with water in front, and on either hand, 
seemed to ho a place of entire safety; besides which, the wind 
carried the flames towards another quarter of the city. Still, 
fire-engines came thundering along the wharf, arid were 
stationed in readiness with their long leathern pipes curling 
like rerpents up tho walls and ovor the roofs, and everywhere 
men were vigilant—for these were the warehouses of the. great 
house of Stamiioyse. 

The group of people who under Agnes’ guidance had 
sought shelter upon the steps, felt, in resting over-shadowed 
by the walls of this great house, un assurance of protection. 
It was such a rich, such an important house, that ill-luck 
could not befall it—at least, they knew that all that the power 
of man could do to avert the flames would be done. But 
together with the engines came men who ruthlessly sought to 
drive away the fugitives from the broad steps. Ajjncs pleaded 
with an unconscious eloquence for the’ little hand; she 
caught a glimpse of the tall figure of old Stamboyse himself. 
The brisk wind which so ‘unluckily for the doomed city’ was 
abroad that morning, blowing through his gray locks, and 
fluttering his long green morning-gown. “ Oh, sir!” she 
cried, stretching forth her hands and seizing upon its folds, 
as hu> stood at the top of the steps cbmmanding the men to' 
drive off the fugitives ; “I conjure you, have pity upon those 
miserable women and children—upon these sick—these aged! 
See, see, the wind carries tho flames in the contrary direction 
—your great warehouses stand surrounded by this canal; oh, 
may not this be an asylum for this handful of the afflicted! 
May not heaven for their sakes guard, preserve your merclian- 
•dise! ” And she clung to his skirts, looking up at him with 
such an eager, pleading, and extraordinary look in her 
excited young face, that Stamboyse was strangely affected. 

“Yes, yes; perhaps you are right-f-let them be brought 
in. Within the court there is space sufficient j only let these 
steps be cleared—let there be room for the engines to work, if 
need bo !" And Agnes had the great joy of seeing Stam¬ 
boyse himself aid in the conveyance of the weak and fainting 
within the argp, of the great court-yard. 

“What are yon here for?” the old man said hurriedly to 
her, after they had made a temporary shelter for the sick, 

“ You should not be here—go homo. Are you alone here in 
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Hamburg—quite alone ? This is no scene for you. Heaven 
alone knows what may be the termination of this fire. I will 
send ydti under safe escort to your hotel. You must return 
directly to England! ” 

“I cannot go yet,” returned Agnes in a low, firm tone, 
grasping Stamboyse'e hand. " I must stop with you—I must, 
God wilt bless you for your action to these miserable people. 

I shall be no burden to you. I feel it within me to remain 
here.” The old man returned no answer, except a momentary 
glance of surprise and inquiry at the delicate white profile 
which was turned away from him and which was arreRted as ■ 
if intently listening to some distant sound. “ Hark ! hark! ” 
she exclaimed; “ do you not hear that cry! It is from the 
brigade in the street: they command that water be made to 
play upon the roofs of the houses ; the cry is that the flames 
are rushing in this direction.” 

She and Stamboyse now were out upon the quay. A chain 
of busy hands was formed to pass along buckets of water, in 
order to saturate the bales of goods lying within the court¬ 
yards, whilst the engines played vigorously upon the roofs. 
Across the canal, in thick volleys, flew flakes of fire; the 
wooden bridge spanning the canal was wreathed with flame. 
A turmoil of men surged around the nearer end of the bridge, 
seeking to stop the fatal progress of the fire. The houses 
connecting the bridge with the street, in which the Stamboyse 
warehouses stood, were blown up with gunpowder. The 
horror, the tumult, increased with every hour; but as yet the 
warehouses of the wealthy Stamboyse stood untouched. 

And hour after hour passed by, and Stamboyse with Agnes 
at his side stood working in the chain. No' words were 
uttered by cither. All consciousness seemed lost, except for 
the one absorbing anxiety—the putting a check upon the 
devouring flames. Before the eyes of Agnes Tose the vision 
of the helpless beings within the court-yard—the weeping 
• children—the sick. What vision rose up before the inward 
eye of the stem old merchant ? Let us believe, for the sake 
of the divine »park implanted within each human breast, that 
it was some other object than the salvation of his halos of lace 
and utockings. 

Time passed over uncounted by the surging multitude. The 
hoarse voice of the bell from the near church of St. Nicholas 
tolled the hours ; but its voice was drowned in the hubbub of 
cries and crashing roofs and walls, and in the roaring of 
panting flame which a quick light breeze fanned into yet 
wilder fury; and the sun calmly sank down in the gloomy 
western sky, and was mirrored together with the flames within 
the waters of the Alstcr basins, and of the many canals. And 
now flames wreathed around the St. Nicholas church, and 
Us tower fell with thundering crash, scattering death and still 
deeper horAr around it. Fire had seized, as evening ap¬ 
proached, upon the corner of the outer warehouse of the 
house of Stamboyse; but the redoubled energy of the workers 
had kept it under; and now it was extinguished, and the 
flames, as if wafted away by the wing of some guardian angel, 
turned to devour elsewhere. 

Agnes, in after years, referring to this moment, was ljpord 
to say that she suddenly became aware of her own iden¬ 
tity when the flames sank and the immediate danger was 
passed, and that she, feeling a sudden weakness overwhelm 
her, was caught round the waist and sustained from falling 
under the feet of the multitude by a strong arm, and that this 
was the arm of old Stamboyse. “ My whole soul,” pursued 
she, “ seemed to have poured itself forth in silent, yet frenzied,, 
prayer, for aid from heaven for those poor souls. All per¬ 
sonal danger was unheeded, all physical exhaustion, during 
those Jong hours of strained anxiety.'' Stamboyse at that 
moment also eamo out of his rapt trance, and his eyes became . 
aware of the young girl standing at his side drenched with 
water; her black hair fallen upon her shoulders, her face white 
as a corpse, and rigid as a statue. And as ho saw her small 
white hshds; Upon one flnger of whieh.glifteml in the fire-light 
a slender ring, handing on the water-buckets, a sentiment of 
tenderness, unknown since his early Jove of his sister, seized upon 
him, and his heart opened and received her into its depths. 


But we must hasten over this portion of our story. The fire 
had passed in its fury across this portion of the city, leaving 
wreck, ruin, and death behind it. Few were the buildings 
which escaped besides the warehouses of Vo Stamboyse. 
Smouldering ruins were revealed in this quarter of the city 
when the sun arose next morning, whilst the flames were still 
devouring like hungry demons all before them as they hastened 
forward. The cry went through Hamburg that the judgment 
day had arrived, and that all would perish. But the miseries 
of the great fire, at Hamburg we will not here dilate upon, 
further than as they concern our story. Stamboyse and Agnes, 
as if united by this vast calamity, throughout that night did 
noble deeds of love and piety to numbers of miserable home¬ 
less beings who tftok refuge within the asylum so marvellously 
preserved. And thus did Stamboyse break his vow, registered 
loug years ago, “ to root out utterly all human love from his 
disappointed heart." 

“ But Agnes—that is your name, is it not ?—you must now 
return to England; I insist upon it; I dare not permit you to 
remain longer in this doomed city. You have already done* 
ft* more than your strength can sustain. All that can bo done 
more for these miserable people shall be done—trust in me. 
Such great afflictions truly open the hearts of men; they do 
more to prove the fact of universal brotherhood, as you 
remarked, than all the democratic orations in the world.' 
And Stamboyse insisted upon Agnes reposing herself for a 
short space in such accommodation as the awful time afforded. 
The tenderness which the old man lavished upon her remained 
deeply impressed upon her soul, and will continue to be remem¬ 
bered until the latest hour of her life. He learnt from her her 
own anxiety regarding the precious manuscripts left at the 
hotel; had it been possible, he would have hastened himself to 
ascertain their safety and bring them to her. But the flames 
were roaring on in their fatal career in the very direction of the 
hotel—nay, even flying rumours reached them that the Jnmj- 
fernsteij was already one mass of flames. Ait that Stamboyse 
could do was to assure her that he would set k after the papers, 
and if they existed send them after her. He insisted upon her 
starting by the steamer tlie next morning; accompanied her 
thither, pressing upon lier a much larger sum of money than 
she was witling to accept; and, in short, did all that the 
tender affection of a kind father would dictate. 

“ And Leonard,” said Agnes, at parting, “ what message to 
him ? Oh, Mr. Stamboyse, you can forgive !-” 

“ Any message you choose, Agnes, for the sake of his love 
of you — of yours for him.” And thus Agnes Singleton 
returned to England by the first steamer which brought to 
London the disastrous news of the great Hamburg fire. 

PUNISHMENT OF TORRIGIANO, THE SCULPTOR. 

PaTisit ToNurou.No, the celebrated Florentine sculptor, who 
executed the fine monument of Henry VII. in -Westminster 
Abbey, was engaged upon a statue of the Infant Jesus for a 
Spanish grandee. The price was not fixed, but the purchaser, 
who was very rich, had promised to pay for it according to its 
merit. Torrigiano made it a chef-d'ceuvre; the grandee himself 
enthusiastically admired it: he was at a loss for words to 
express his approbation of it, and on the following day sent 
his servants with enormous bags of money. At the sight of 
them the artist thought himself amply recompensed ; but on * 
opening the hags he found—thirty ducats in copper. Justly 
incensed, he seized his hammer, broke the statue, and drove 
away the servants with their bags, bidding them tell their 
master what they had just seen. The grandee was ashamed 
of his conduct; but it is impossible to mako the great blush 
without arousing their vengeance. Ho immediately went to 
the inquisitor, accused the artist of having done violence'to 
the infant Jesus, and pretended to be horrified at so frightful 
jut outrage. In vain did Torrigiano contend, that one who 
creates has a right to destroy Jiis own productions; justice 
pleaded in vain for him, with fanaticism for his judge. The 
ill-fated man was put to the torture, and expired*in the midst 
of the most horrible sufferings. 
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RAFFAELLE’S "VIRGIN AND CHILD.” 

tt 


Rom i has been a watchword in the world. There, from their 
mountain throne, the grave of barbarism, the cradle of civi¬ 
lisation, the Cwsars ruled all lands, and shouted forth their 
proud defiance to all nations and kindreds of - the earth. 
There, philosophy and poetry developed all their acuteness, 
and refinement j and while in solemn tyjnes one gave forth its 
deep speculations and rules for useful life, the other clothed its 
thoughts in a vesture of enchanting loveliness and imperish¬ 
able beauty. There, the arts and graces waited on man’s 
bidding, and reared for him the golden house, and temples of 
snowy marble, and with all their magic power made his life 
a very vision of delight. Italy was the mistress of the world; 
Rome was the wonder of Italy. And when these classio days 
had passed away, when the sun of their glory had sunk in 
night, and all that remained to tell of the imperial majesty 
of Rome were ivy-mantled ruins or disjointed fragments of 
its artistic greatness—great in their fall—beautiful in their 
decay—the admiration of succeeding ages—the models for 
all time !—there again revived the love of the beautiful, which 
was not dead, but sleeping; and from the ignorance of the dark 
ages, Italy was the first.to recognise the value of art. 

From the study of the antique—art-trophies won from 
time—the Roman painters improved in knowledge of design, 
greatness of style, beauty of form, and justness of expression, 
and they have left behind them, as monuments of their genius, 
and as a legacy to the world, much that is valuable in the 
higher departments of art j so that Rome has become the centre 
to Which European painters have directed their attention. 

And foremost stands ltaffaelle, a great man towering above 
his follows, the prince of painters, at once the admiration and 
the envy of his contemporaries, the cynosure of all eyes, Clie 
painter for all men and for all time. His whole life n as 
devoted to art. He was the only son of Giovanni Samsio, an 
ordinary artist of Urhino, and wus horn on Good Friday, 
March 28, 1483. Ilia father instructed him in the rudiments 
of his art, and the boy afterwards became a "pupil of Petra 
Vanucei (Perugino), who at once detected the genius which 
the lad possessed, llaffiiello was ah ardent student; heap- 
plied himself with indefatigable-industry totho details of his 
profession, and so closely imitated the style of Perugino, that 
it was difficult to distinguish their works the one from the 
other. When Raffaelie was sixteen years old, he had gained 
all that was to b,e acquired from bis master Perugino, and soon 
after began to execute some original designs for churches and 
private galleries. For the convent of Evernitani he painted a 
picture of the crowning of the "Virgin; for the Dominican 
church at Osttu di Gastello, a crucifixion ; and the marriage of 
the Virgin for the church of St. Francis, at the same place; all 
of which laid the foundation of his future fame, although in 
these early productions the stylo of Perugino is strikingly 
observable. 

Not long after the completion of the last-mentioned picture, 
Raffaelie, in conjunction with his fellow-pupil, Pinturicohia, . 
was employed by cardinal Piccolomini to decorate the Siena 
library. Ten large pictures, illustrative of the history of pope 
Pius II., were to “be "executed, and the cartoons for the whole 
were drawn by Raffaelie. At Florence, he carefully studied 
the works of Musaceio and Loonardi di Vinci, acquired the 
true principles of colouring, and the art-of chiaro-oscuro ; so 
that from mat period his painting became more and more 
interesting and attractive. "VVhilo he resided at Florence, ho 
composed that admirable production, the “ Entombing of 
Christ,’’ which drew forth the high applause of Vosar, as a 
“ most divine picture.” In 1608, ltaffaelle was employed by 
the pontiff", Julius II., in ornamenting an elegant suite of 
rooms, called La Seguatura, which he completed so much to 
the satisfaction of the pope, that the works of former masters 
wore excluded from the papal palace, and the walls occupied 
by the productions of Raffaelie. Julius II. loved art, but not 
so ardently is Louis X. This zealous friend of pointing 
steadily patronised Raffaelie, and for a long time he superin- 
Fpv.. II., w.88. 


tended the erection of St, Peter’s. The arcades of the Vatican 
wore decorated under his direction; and their thirteen ceilings, 
each containing four subjects taken from sacred history, were 
designed and harmonised by himself; and about the same 
time his genius was exerted on those majestic cartoons from 
which were embroidered the tapestries "of the papal chapel. 

Raffaelie remained single all his life—he was wedded to his 
art; the cardinal di Bibbiena offered him his niece, but ho 
"declined the proposal. In his early days he had formed an 
attachment for a baker's daughter, to her ho was strongly 
attached, and in his will left her a sum sufficient for her 
maintenance. 

The last work in which he employed his pencil was a paint¬ 
ing in oil of the transfiguration. With this sublime produc¬ 
tion his life and labours ended. "While engaged upon it hfe was 
attacked by a fever, which, for want of proper treatment 
ended fatally on Good Friday, 1620. 

His whole existence was spent before the shrine of art. Ho 
wag cradled in a studio, the palette and the brushes were his 
toys, his earliest lessons were in painting, his childhood and 
youth were consecrated to it, he rose higher and higher in the 
path of glory, surrounded by aspiring disciples, dwelling in 
the greatest splendour, until at thirty-seven years of age his 
life was ended and his body was laid out in his painting-room 
in state, and his own picture of the Transfiguration placed 
near him. He was the great incomparable man of his time, 
distinguished among painters by the appellation of the Divine. 

Some people have been disappointed when they have looked 
upon the pictures of Raffaelie ; and a story is related that a 
person of acknowledged taste and judgment visited the Vati¬ 
can with an eager desire to study the "works of Raffaelie, but 
passed by with indifference those very compositions which 
were the objects of his inquiry and curiosity, till he was 
recalled by his conductor, who told him that he had over¬ 
looked what he sought for. This suggests an important 
inouiry. How is it that the works of Raffaelie' strike some 
minds so little at first sight? It is not, it has been said, that 
he imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no-more sur¬ 
prised than when he sees the object itself, which would excite 
no degree of surprise at all; but that an uncommon expres¬ 
sion, strong colouring, or odd and singular attitudes of an 
inferior artist, Btrike us at first sight, because we have not 
been accustomed to see them elsewhere. Raffaelie may be 
compared to Virgil—sublime, easy, natural, and majestic. 
There cannot be a stronger test of excellence of any perform¬ 
ance, either in poetry or painting, than to find the surprise 
we first experience not very powerful; and yet to find, by 
more frequently testing it, that it not only supports itself, 
but increases continually in our esteem, and Jpads us on to 
admiration. 

Every accomplishment and, qualification necessary to form 
an illustrious painter were combined in Raffaelie; sublimity 
of thought, a fruitful and , rich invention, remarkable correct¬ 
ness of drawing and design, and a wonderful" disposition and 
expression. His attitudes are noble, natural, and graceful, and 
contrasted without the smallest appearance of affectation or 
constraint, and to the eloquence and grandeur of the antiquo 
he added the simplicity of nature. 

Our engraving, from one of this master’s designs, represents 
what has been so often and so beautifully repjesented, “ The 
Virgin and Child.” The original picture is in the possession 
of Rogers, the poet and banker, and the cartpon or rough 
drawing, upon large paper, wlych served as the design for the 
picture, is numbered among tha treasures of Mr. Colnaghi, 

It was discovered by that gentleman in a very dilapidated 
condition, but with great care and attention has been com- " 
pletely restored. From that cartoon our engraving is exactly 
copied. Thf design is simple, but its very simplicity constitutes 
its greatness, arcl exhibits the power and skill of 'Raffaelie. 
To enumerate his w&rks would require a volume; to point out 
their Whole merits, a genius as mighty as his own, 
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PEERS AND M. P.’S; 

OR, 

LORES AN1) COMMONS. 

Amongst tlie nations of Europe, England stands foremost for 
the freedom of its institutions —a freedom the result of its 
representative government. Some nations wo see still depen¬ 
dent for their wo n i or woe oh the pleasure of one man; others 
have adopted the system of -representative government, hut 
they have emasculated it so as to take from it all power for 
good. Even in England in our own time we have seen a 
wonderful change introduced. The constitution had lost its 
virtue-—it. Ixad bermne a [(ham, a means whereby a selfish 
oligarchy waxed fat and insolent and strong. The very 
struggle for reform put an end to that. Old Scrum and Ciat- 
tan ceased to exist. The representatives of Manchester and 
Birmingham were admitted into the senate of the land, and 
on the success of the free-trade movement it was shown hew 
right in the main, how superior, as a whole, to all selfish and 
party considerations, is the representative body as it exists 
now. True, there are selfish men belonging to it—men sordid, 
worthless, without principle, without, honour, without the 
sense of shame ; but they are not leaders of the house, they 
form a contemptible minority. Tost tlv house any way you 
will, and you will find it impossible to get a better. The senior 
wranglers of Cambridge and the first-class men of Oxford ~ 
these are the men you see fvmung budgets and discussing 
tariffs, night after night. Oo into the courts at Westminster, 
ask who are its chiefs, look well at their faces —and you will 
recognise (hem on the floor of the House of Commons. You 
say this is all very well; hut you are a practical man, and you 
want, practical business men in the house. Wi ll, turn to the 
manufacturers, and merchants, and bankers most widely 
known—the men in whom the public most confide—the 
chairmen and directors of our great railways, of our gigantic 
navigation companies, and other bodies—where are they ? 
The answer is, in the house. Try it in another way; 
what class lias not its representative there- We answer 
none. 

Can oratory boast a more brilliant son than Macaulay ?—lie 
is in the house. There Eox, the Norwich weaver boy. repre¬ 
sents democracy, and be is heard with a deference rarely paid 
to the inheritors of noble names and stately halls. Tlurc 
nonconformity has its champions as well as the church. Mr. 
Bright represents the peace party, Mr. Hey worth that A 
temperance. Wc know not how an assembly of e qual worth, 
and talent, and power, could be got in any other way; and 
Englishmen think see too. Every man who can, wishes for a 
vote —every man who can, wishes to add M.T. to his mime. 

All, then, are interested in the history of Parliament, in¬ 
cluding in that phrase not merely the Commons liut the 
Lords as well—its history, its privileges, its power, its great 
men concern us nil. Tiny belong to all that is best and 
brightest in our national life. If it were not for our Parlia¬ 
ment, we should now be withered up by the blight of the 
despot anil the priest. We have not to look far to see wlmt 
would have been our despicable state had it not been for that. 
We propose, then, to treat this subject, so interesting to a'.l, 
as popularly as we ean if possible, to be amusing and as 
rarely (lull os the nature of the subject will admit. At times 
wo must bo so, loi wc shall have to wander far back, groping 
our way in the ibnk sepulchre ,-f the past. If we do so, we 
shall have the ^insolation, however, of feeling that we thus 
give the reader a sketch more complete than he could get in 
any other way. ENewhen lie can find the details at greater 
length; here we give an outline sufficient f„r those who in this 
busy age have little time to read. To original research We make 
no claim : those who seek that must go elsewhere. 

THE Horsns OF VAHLIAMEJiT. 

On the banks of the Thames, on the right hand, just above 
Westminster Bridge, a palace with a hundred turrets may be 
aeen. This is one of the most magnificent buildings ever 
greeted continuously in Europe. Probably it, is the largest 


edifice in the world. It is the royal palace of Westminster! 
beneath its roof meet the Houses of Parliament. Upon what 
is said and done there depends in a great degree not merely 
England’s future, hut also that of Europe and the woild. 
With the new building there are but few historical associa¬ 
tions ; yet it must be looked on with admiring eye, on account 
of the important nature of the business transacted, and on 
account of the character of the men by whom that business is 
earned on. The old palace was burnt down on the 18th of 
October, 1884. TJie first stone of the new one was laid April 
27, 1840.' The architect is Sir C. Barry. It covers an extent 
of nearly eight acres. “ In its style and character,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, “ it reminds us of those magnificent civio 
palaces, the town-halls of the Low Countries at Yprcs, Ghent, 
Louvain, and Brussels, and a similarity in its destination 
renders the adoption of that style more appropriate than any 
form of classic architecture. The stone employed for the 
external masonry is a magnesian limestone from Auston, in 
Yorkshire, selected with great care from the building-stones 
of England by commissioners appointed in 1 S39 for that 
purpose. The River Terrace is of Aberdeen granite; there is 
very little wood about the building ; all the main beams auil 
posts are of iron, and the Houses ol' Parliament, it is said, can 
never be burnt down again. The cast, or rivi r front, may bo 
considered the principal. This magnificent facade, !H)0 feet in 
length, is divided into five principal compartment*, panelled 
with tracery, and decorated with rows of statues and shields 
of arms of the kings and queens of England from the Conquest 
to thepresint time. The west or land front is as yet in an 
imperfect state, but will, it is believed, surpass in beauty and 
picturesquencss any of the Others, though from the nature of 
the ground it will not he in an uninterrupted line. A new faiyide 
is to replace the law courts, but is not yet commenced.” The 
principal public entrances are through Westmias^er-ha 1 !, from 
Old Palace-yard, both leading" into the central oi logon hall, 
whence the right-hand passage will t,,iko you to the Lords and 
the left to the Commons. We will suppose you are anxious 
to be present at a sitting of the Upper House. For this pur- 
pose v on must he furnished with a peer's order. -The house 
meets at live, and seldom sits more than a couple of hours. 
Compared with the Commons, the Lords take it easy indeed. 
You will see also that the house is thinly attended, and that 
the most active in it are the law lords and the bishops, whom 
you will observe sitting on your left in their robes. The 
House of beers, one of the richest chambers in the world, 
opened for the first time, April lf>, 1817, is 07 feet long, 4o 
wide, and 46 high. When you enter you will see the throne, 
with the chairs for the Prim e of Wales anil Prince Albert — 
the woolsack in the centre of the house, on which the Lord 
Chancellor sits—the reporters' gallery facing the throne—the 
strangers' gallery immediately above— the (reseoes, the first 
on a large scale executed in this count)v, in the six com¬ 
partments, three at either end, the subjects of which arc "the 
Baptism of Etheibert,” by Mr. Dyre; “Edward III, con¬ 
ferring the Order of the darter on the Black Prince," mid 
“ Henry Prince of Wales committed to prison for assaulting 
.lullge (inseoigue,” both by Mr, Cope; "the Spirit of Reli¬ 
gion,” by Mr. Ilorslev; anil “the Spirit of Chivalry,’’ and 
“ the Spirit of Law,” both by Mr. Maelisc. There are twelve 
windows of stained glass by which the house is lighted at 
night from the outside. Between the windows, and at either 
end of the house, are eighteen niches for statues of^he Magna 
Charter barons, carved by Mr. Thomas. Immediately beneath 
the window's runs a light and elegant gallery of brass-work, 
filled in compartments with coloured mastic, in imitation of 
enamel. On the soffits of the gallery, or cornice immediately 
honeuth the gallery, arc the arms of the sovereigns and chan¬ 
cellors of England, from Edward III. to the present time. 
During the debate the stranger will have time to see all these 
things. The chances are he will be more interested with the 
chamber and its splendid decorations than with the speeches 
of the peers ; but if such be his object he can easily effect that 
when the house is not sitting. When occupied in hearing 
appeal oases the hmtso is open to the public; at other times 
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an entrance is obtained by an order from the Lord Chamber- 
laSi, or by a'personal introduction by a peer. 

If, instead of the Lords, you prefer to visit the Commons, 

* by turning to the left when you enter the central octagon hall, 
you will find yourself at the lobby of the house. If you wish 
to catch a member, you had better be there by four, when the 
speaker is usually at prayers, and the house meets. Any 
member will give you an order for the strangers’ gallery, 
which is thrown open immediately after the speaker’s prayers 
are over; hut if the debate bo an important one, you had 
better get your order a few days previously, and be down at the 
house by one o'clock at the latest, or you will have no chance 
of getting in. Before now, the writer of this, on an eventful 
night, has waited in his turn from half-past one to ten before 
he has been able to take his seat in the strangers' gallery. 
The speaker's gallery is the best place for a stranger : you 
have comfortable cushions to sit on ; you are nearer the 
house; mid as it is not thrown open before iivc, you can save 
yourself the dull hour which is appropriated to presenting 
petitions and transacting private business. The debates com¬ 
mence generally a little after il\e, and continue till midnight, 
and at the latter end of the session far beyond that. The 
House of Commons is a inuili plainer chamber than that of 
the I’eers ; is sixty-two feet long by forty-fite feet broad, and 
fortyi-live feet high. The ceiling, however, is of nearly equal 
beauty. Tlic windows are filled with stained glass ; the walls 
are lined with oak, richly carved, and supported on carved 
shafts and brackets is a gallery for members, extending on 
either side. The house is lighted in a remarkably beautiful 
manner from above. At the north end, directly opposite you 
as you enter, is the speaker enthroned in his chair of state; 
on a (able before him is the mace, which is removed when he 
h aves the chair; and boxes, green and red, appearing to be 
official, which orators on eaejj side thump in a very im¬ 
passioned and effective manner. Above the speaker is (he 
reporters’ gallery, and above that are gilt lattice wires through 
vv hiell' 

“ We almost think we gur.c 
® Through opening vistas into heaven.” 

That is to Bay, gleams of silk and satin indicate that behind 
those wires are clustered a select few of the British fair whose 
womanly curiosity lists led them to submit to being cooped up 
in that abominable style while the debates are being carried 
on.* Just under the strangers’ gallery is the bar, at which sits, 
giit with a sword, no less a personage than the sergeant-at-arms. 
Members come into the bouse either by the public approaches 
or by a private door and staircase from the star-eliamber court 
(one of the twelve courts lighting the interior), so culled from 
occupying the site of that once dreaded tribunal. The West- 
nnicuoi Bridge end contains the apartments of the speaker and 
the sergeant-at arms, and the Vauxlinll Bridge end the apart¬ 
ments of the usher of the black rod and the lords librarian. 
Above these a long range of rooms has been appropriated to 
the committees of either house. Altogether the building is 
very fine, and so it should be, for it is there the nation col¬ 
lectively acts, anil thinks, and speaks; and it will cost an enor¬ 
mous sum, which would bo thrown away were it wasted on a 
building in which there was nothing to see and admire. The 
entire expense of this vast and splendid building will, pro¬ 
bably, not fall short of a million and a half, nor will it be 
completed, i^is thought, b< ion 1856. 

\ ou will find the lords a> e more polite than the commons. 
Often, in the galleries of the former fiouse, you will sec 
woman in her pride and beauty looking calmly down upon the 
busy scene. As we have already remarked, she is not 
visible in the lower house, and perhaps ’tis as well that she is 
not. What is the oratory qf the tongue against that of the 
eye ? • What chance has a prosy senator of being heard when 
the wives and daughters of England are before you in all their 

* Ladies havo been excluded from the strangers’ gallery since 
1738. Mr. Grantley Berkeley has gallantly attempted to get the 
houso to sanction their admission, but the house has hitherto 
stolidly refund. 


charms ? Where they arc, they certainly call do no harm and 
receive none. The reporters, however, can tell you something 
of the dulcet tones that occasionally - even during the most 
eloquent parliamentary harangues—find their way into their 
gallery from the gilt wireB above; so true is it that though you 
coop up woman, you cannot silence her -so true is it that 
woman lias a tongue which she w§l ever proudly use. 

If, supposing you have effected an entrance, you mean to 
stay all night, you had better buy an orange or two of the 
Hurry-hearted Irish woman who waits in Westminster Hall, 
and who will supply you with that necessity at a very fair 
price. You are not allowed to leave your seat and return to 
it; once in the house, you must stop there, if y ou wish to 
make a parliamentary night of it. This is very trying, indeed. 
The house, as vve have stated, begins at four, the private busi¬ 
ness lasts till past live. About, seven the house goes to dinner; 
about ten the house gets very full again. Then the great guns 
speak. Iler majesty’s ministers, who sit on the treasury- 
bench, which is the firsi row of benches on the speaker’s 
right, rise to defend their measures from the great men of the 
opposition, who sit immediately fronting them. Thu benches 
become crowded ; loud ‘‘hear, hears,” run through the house ; 
the bell rings for a division ; the members tell off into different 
lobbies behind the speaker’s chair ; in a little while the tellers 
return and announce the number; tbo victorious party, of 
course, receives the announcement with tremendous cheers. 
Some routine business is then disposed of, and the house 
willingly adjourns to bed. 

THE J.OJ.1IS. 

Our readers must forgive us ff we give them the results of a 
few historical inquiries-^ inquiries, how’evi r, made by such 
men as Mackintosh, and Hallam, and other great ones in his¬ 
torical lore; the subject may be dull, but, as we cannot omit 
it, we will be as brief as it is possible to be. 

The House of Lords consists of two cldsses, lords spiritual 
and temporal. The temporal and spiritual peers of England 
all sit by virtue of their creation or consecration ; the temporal 
peers of Scotland have each a vote in the election, of sixteen 
members of their body to represent the whole during the con¬ 
tinuance of each distinct parliament. The temporal peers of 
Ireland, immediately after the passing of the act of union, 
elected under its authority in the same manner, but lor life, 
twenty-eight representatives, and tlie right of election has 
subsequently been exercised to supply from time to time the 
deficiency created in the representation by death. The spi¬ 
ll peers of Ireland nre ropreunted, not by election, but 
Nation, tin. two archlm-hops silting alternate yiais and three 
bishops in annual rotation. At this time there are in the 
House of Lords twenty dukis, twenty-one marquises, one 
hundred and twelve earls, twenty-four viscounts, twenty- 
four bishops, and one hundred and nim ty-six barons. You 
will find but a small proportion of tin so in the house. The 
absentees are by far the most nuim runs. 

" The following,” save Lodge, “is the ertumony in use in 
admitting a peer into the House of lands. After the peers 
have taken their seats, the lotd chancellor being on the wool¬ 
sack, garler-khig-at-arms attired in bis taliard, and bare¬ 
headed, comes into the House of Lords bearing the patent, if 
there be one, and writ of summons of the peer to be introi 
duced, who then follows between two peers of his own rank, 
attired in their robes of state, and is led by them to tlie 
chancellor, to whom he makes obeisance ; garter then presents 
tlie patent and writ of summons to the lord chancellor, who 
directs the same to be read; this being done, the oaths are 
administered to the now peer, and the chancellor dismisses 
him to take his seat, to which he is directed by tlie two noble¬ 
men who introduce him, garter leading the way. The writ 
is then delivered by the lord chancellor to the clerk uf the 
house, to be laid up. The new peer foithwitli lists from 
his seat and returns to the lord (liuueillor, who con¬ 
gratulates him on his becoming a member of the house of 
peers, or on his elevation to the dignity of the peerage, as the 
ease may bo. 
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that the morning of the 29th was the propitious hour for the and commanders were summoned to his tent to receive his 
assault. On the evening of the 27th, the various bashaws final instructions. The cowards were warned in oriental 
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language that if they turned, away from the foe„ had they the 
wings of a bird, they could not escape his vengeance. To the 
first man who mounted the breach, he promised the govern¬ 
ment of the fairest and wealthiest provinces of his empire, 
and to load him with riches and honour. Dervishes traversed 
the camp, and held out to those who fell in the conflict 
visions of immortal bliss in the flowery gardens of Paradise, 
wrapt in tho embraces of dark-eyed lovers of inconceivable 
beauty. And those who should survive were promised tho 
plunders of tho luxurious city, and their share of the captives. 
In the interval they were exhorted to abstain from food, and 
to fortify their courage by prayer and ablutions. The enthu¬ 
siasm and fanaticism of the whole army was thus wrought up 
to tho highest pitch, and loud shouts of “ God is God, there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” warned the 
unhappy Greeks that their hour was come. 

The scene in Constantinople was widely different. On die 
evening of the 2tith, (Constantine summoned the noblest of tho 
Greeks and the bravest of tho allies to his palace. What 
followed was touching and pathetic in the last degree. Con¬ 
stantine ro3c superior to liis fate and situation, and seemed in 
this last awful hour to bid defiance to fortune. His words 
were worthy of the line, of kings of which he was the last, and 
of the great empire whose overthrow he was about to witness. 
The purple, for the first time in eight hundred years, seemed 
to cover a Homan of the ancient mould. Ilis speech was a 
farewell worthy of Cato or the Gracchi. He sought to infuse 
hope into the minds of his friends, when his own looks and 
the tones of his voice were those of a man in whose breast all 
hope, save the hope of immortality, was extinguished for ever. 
His followers saw Hi* struggles, and throw aside thfe mask of 
calmness and inflexibility. They armed with the courage of 
despair, the only courage which needs no exhortation to 
arouse it. They wept, they embraced, they solemnly devoted 
their lives to the service of the empire; this was all they had; 
their families and fortunes were in the hands of God. They 
parted at midnight—each to his post on the ramparts, where 
lie maintained a feverish and anxious watch till morning. 
Constantino with a few faithful followers entered tho church 
of St. Sophia, and there with prayers and tears received tho 
sacrament for the last time, and tho laBt sacrament that was 
ever administered there. The body of the church, dimly 
lighted by a few lamps, was filled with a crowd of worship¬ 
pers, women, children, and old men, prostrate in adoration, 
but it was the adoration of fear. The plaintive' wail of the 
“ Kyrie l£loison !” uttered by thousiuuls of voices, v as wafted 
across the straits, and was hoard with trembling by the 
peasants on the further shore of the Ilosphorus, and fell with a 
strange significance on the car of the Turkish soldiery, /l’ho 
emperor reposed for a few moments in the palace, then took a 
last farewell of his family and household, who filled the air 
with their lamentations, and rode through the deserted streets 
to the walls. From the summit he could hear the noise 
made by the countless hosts below filling up the ditches and 
smoothing the way to the breach. 

At daybreak the besiegers rushed to the' assault; in the 
van, a dense mass of fanatical peasants and camp followers, 
without order or discipline, whose slaughter blunted the 
weapons and tired the arms of the Greek,-.. F.very shot nnd 
thrust swept them down hv dozens; but still on they came— 
on, on, on,—in a vast swarm, till the ditch was choked with 
their dead, and the main body could march over them as over 
a bridge! After two hours’ fighting, tho Greeks lmd still the 
advantage, when the sultan in person led on,the janizaries 
for one vigorous and simultaneous effort. The drums and 
trumpets struck up a martial air to*dre vsn the cries of feat or 
pain, tho artillery thunder^ from the laud-batteries and the 
fleet, and the vast force plunging madly forward, was soon 
lost in the cloud of smoke which burg like a curtain round 
the scene of carnage. To describe what followed would be 
impossible. The. shouts of the combatants', and the clash of 
the weapons, and theroar ofthc guns, renltho air. The Greeks 
revived their ancient giory, and fought like giants against 
those awful odds, foot to foot and hand to hand, Constantin? 


cheered them by his voice, and incited them by his example.' 
Thirty janizaries, headed by a' huge monster named Hass an, 
gained the top of the ramparts. Eighteen of his followers 
were killed upon the spot, and he sank on one knee beneath 
a shower of stones and darts ; a host of Turks followed close 
at his heels, and the city ufes lost. A few nobles formed a 
square , round the emperor, and, with their faces to the 
enenly, died man by man. “ Will no Christian cut off my 
head?” was the mournful exclamation of Constantine in his 
last anguish, as he was swept along in the melee, the aim of a 
thousand weapons. He fell by an unknown hand, and his 
body was afterwards found buried beneath a mountain of tho 
slain. 

The whole of the Turks now rushed into the streets, and, in 
the first heat of the pursuit, two thousand unresisting Greeks 
were slaughtered; hut their attention was soon drawn off by 
4he rich booty.which they saw on every side. The Greek and 
Latin historians who havo written of tho occurrence! tell 
fearful stories of tho massacres which followed, and the Turks 
speak with equal confidence of their clemency and generosity; 
and it seems likely that^the latter are nearer the truth. In 
large cities, the number of lives lost after the fighting is over 
is seldom great. The assailants become scattered, and their 
fury is abated by a thousandfcoveltics which strike the eye ill 
every' street. But of tho violence of the.Ottomaus there does 
not exist a doubt. Everything was done to outrage the 
feelings of the Greeks# 'The images of the saints, upon which 
they looked with so much reverence, were dragged through 
tho streets with every circumstance of ignominy. The cross 
was trampled under foot; convents were broken open, and the 
nuns violated at the altar. Upon the first news of the assault, 
a crowd had filled the Church of St. Sophia. When the 
Turks entered tho city, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower galleries, were thronged to excess by 
ladies, children, husbands, and fathers, and the doors buried, 
by the foolish belief that, ere the infidels entered the holy 
place, an angel would descend from heaven and put them to 
flight aa far as tho frontiers of Persia. The doors speedily 
gave Way before the axes of the Turks, who rushed in and 
began to* select the captives .from tho mass before them. 
They were bound together without distinction of rank or sex, 
and driven rudely through the streets under the lash of their 
captors. The fairest of tho women were reserved for the 
harem, the men were sold into slavery, and many a nun, of 
noble descent, was tom from the horns of the altar to adorn 
the seraglio of the sultan. The splendid libraries with which 
the city abounded were scattered nr destroyed; the churches 
and convents were despoiled of their rich ornaments, accumu¬ 
lated by the piety and munificence of centuries. The sultan 
entered on horseback at two in the day, and rode straight to 
the" Church of St. Sophia, marvelling as he passed along at 
the splendour and riches which surrounded him. He saw a 
soldier breaking the marble pavement of the church, and 
sternly ordered him. to desist. “ lie content,” said he, “ with 
the booty I have given up to you; the town and buildings 
belong to me.” He then otdered the walls to be deprived of 
the pictures and mosaics with which they were adorned, and 
restored to their naked simplicity. The muezzin ascended 
the tower,"ealled the faithful to prayer in the name of God and 
the prophet; the imapm preached, and Mahomet himself 
offered thanksgiving on the altar, and the Christian church 
became a mosque. 

Thence he proceeded to tho palace of the Cmsars, and as ho 
entered, struck by the air of desolation which marked that 
august abode, he repeated two lines from a Persian poet— 

“ The spider hath woven Tier web in the palace of the emperors, 
Anil.the owl hath sung her watch-song in tho towers of JSfen- 
siyah." ,, " - 

The sultan now flxeiFhis residence in Constantinople. The 
Greeks, upon being -assured of protection for their lives and 
property, returned to their homes; their patriarch received 
his crossier from the successor of the prophet, and the' 
establishment ofthe Turks in Europe became an accomplished 
feet. 
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' We have already alluded to the amazing extent of the 
empire they established in Europe, and the strange element 
thus introduced into European society, as one of the most 
wonderful events in modern times. But % loses a great deal 
of the marvellousness which at first sight we might be.disposcd 
to attach to it, when wo remember the mixture'of extreme 
simplicity and temperance with fervid fanaticism which hah at 
all times characterised them. They emerged from the con¬ 
dition of a simple pastoral tribe into one of comparative 
civilisation, without losing many of their old virtues or 
contracting many new vice#, The Turk, when roused into 
action, acts vigorously, promptly, energetically, and allows no 
scruples to stand in the way of the accomplishment of his 
purpose. But to see him afterwards, one could hardly believe 
he was the same being. THk deed jjone, he relapses into listless 
dreamy indolence, and seems content to let -everything take 
its course. Ha is perpetually at one extreme or the other. He 
knows nothing of our calmness and steadiness of purpose, and 
our moderation. Moat of the passions of sefvage life luwe 
accompanied him from the plains of Tartary and cling to him 
still. If a man offends him, ho is seldom content with any 
reparation short of his lift-. If he covets a thing, he seizes-on 
it straightway; if ho falls in love, he does not pay court, and 
dangle, and sigh, and write poetry; he buys the woman he 
adores in hard cash, hurries her into a seraglio, and shuts her 
up close, as if he was jealous of the wind and the sun, and 
there sates his passion. Of anything like a union of souls 
between man and woman he has no idea, nor could it readily 
be explained to him. The Koran denies that women have 
souls, and lie is the more inclined to believe it from the fact, 
that those that he sees have received no education, except a 
few idle accomplishments to delight the voluptuous eyes of 
their owners; their intellects arc so dwarfed that thei# is 
app.iientiy little in them, except the gift of speech, to distin¬ 
guish them from the lower animals. 

Nor has the Turk any idea of the whirl and bustle of public 
life, such as we see it in England or Franco —the thirst for 
distinction, the patient industry, the complicated intrigues, 
the eager watching of public opinion, the united agitation, and 
all the strife and turmoil by which the great business of life is' 
earned on. He cannot see the use of till this. Ho loves ease above 
nil things. To secure it be rouses himself occasionally into 
violent exertion, but then*us soon as the occasion has passed 
away he relapses again. The leading feature in hig character 
is undoubtedly bis religious fltontieism, but unfortunately the 
religion he professes is not of such a nature as to turn this 
> fauatucism to good account,—for Mahometanism does not 
contain the two great rbepuisites which a religion must possess 
before it can inllu-uco men’s lives. It does not inculcate 
self-restraint us a desirable means of attaining to a higher state 
i-f happiness, and as conducive to mental repose; nor does it 
act upon the fears or hopes of its worshippers by threatening 
to visit their bad acts with retribution, or reword their good 
deeds with happiness in the world to come. One or two 
verses in the Koran certainly represent revenge as an unde¬ 
sirable mode of gratification, but by no means in very strong 
language; and in other plaees true believers are commanded to 
content themselves with mere pecuniary compensation, or at 
all events to take care that the retaliation docs not exceed the 
offence. But the futility of this injunction must be apparent 
when we remember that men never take vengeance except 
when under the influence of fierce passion, and to expect per¬ 
sons in this state to strike proportion between the injury 
they have received and the retribution they are about to inflict, 
is the acme of absurdity. The virtues which Mahomet 
inculcates are precisely those which a barbarous people would 
be sure to practise, though ho had never said a word about 
them. They are generous, humane, charitable, kind to the 
miserable and forlorn, but when their passions are roused, woe 
* to him who stands in their way. 

Faith and not works is the sum and substance of Mussul¬ 
man orthodoxy. It is not necessary that one should do right, 
but that he should think right, in order iff'enter paradise. 
Any Moslem who dies in the belief that there is but one God, 


and that Mahomet is his prophet, by that alone secures his 
salvation. A man of loose and dissolute life, who disobeys 
the precepts of the Koran, is, indeed, understood to undergo 
a short period of severe discipline by way of expiation 
in purgatory, main mla nr fail riai. No jolly Mussulman 
would renounce his pleasures for such a bagatelle, especially 
when it looms so dimly in the future. As is generally fhe 
ease, however, tlie minute observance of the faith are strictly 
attended to ; the five daily prayers with the face turned 
towards Mecca, the various ablutions of the person and 
garments, the fasting inHamazan from sunrise till sunset, are 
observances which no believer omits to perform. These are, 
however trivial in themselves, sure evidences of a Pharisaical 
spirit, and consequently are not entitled to the piaisc which 
sentimental travellers have expended upon them. 

\V hatover may he the value of Mahometanism in a moral 
point of view, however, as a military creed it is unexception¬ 
able. Many, in fact nearly all its formula', are lictlcr adapted 
for tlrp regulation of a camp than the government of a civilised 
nation. Wine is forbidden ; cleanliness is strictly iiu ulcatfcd ; 
close and unshrinking fidelity to one another, and unswerving 
hatred to infidels arc tssenliid duties; and, lastly, he who lulls 
in battle for the faith, no matter what his previous life, is 
forthwith wafted to paradise—uu abode of sensual bliss, where 
the warrior passes the time in the society of imm.ntal women 
ot ravishing beauty, and finds himself constantly surrounded 
by all the delicacies that can please tho palate, and is lulled by 
the flow of clear streams. The ten first followers ot the prophet 
possess, in this inmiaculai? re fern, seventy pavilions glittering 
with gold anrl silver ana-pew; ki.es stones; m each of these 
Seven hundred beds, and around each be# seven burnt;ul 
houris ! lively soldier guts into action with the cneomaging 
prospect of a crmvn of victory or crown of martyrdom. Death 
in battle against the infidel, amoagst the Ottomans supplies 
the place of pa'ience, ami faith, and hope, and charity, and 
long-suffering, and virtue, and knowledge, and truth. No 
mode of propagating a faith-was ever more agreeable to if a 
missionaries. All Mussulmans, under the Turkish law, vveie 
1 i d;ed upon as soldiers, anelfeum-da populate and |upcri»r 
class to the nations they conquered ; and to this day none but 
Mussulmans can enter tin; Turkish anny. When they first 
commenced their career of rapine, a thud of the conquered 
lands was distributed amongst the soldiers; - the privates 
often 1 eeeiiing large tracts of territory', which the original 
inhabitants cultivated us tinir serfs, rendering them a tenth 
part of the produce. The tenure by which they held these 
gifts, however, obliged them to follow the sultan to the 
field, whenever he called upon them ; but did not oblige 
them to remain beyond one campaign, so that v.beu the winter 
began to close in, thoy g. ucruily inarched off home, lend b>ft 
him to tight his battles by' himself as he best could. Tin's of 
course rendered foreign wars next to impossible, and a snuiei- 
ing mmy became clearly a necessity. The corps of janizaries 
was accordingly embodied in the manner we have already 
described. Fail of these, about 2i,000, were kept in barracks 
at Constantinople; otlrc-r divisions in some of the' principal 
towns of the cmpiic : but a east number wwe scattered over 
different parts of the country, married and pursued various 
trades and occupations, and though in receipt of regeilar pray, 
never performed any part of a soldier's duties. In fact, the 
janizaries were rathe* a military caste than an army, for their 
sons were, ipso facto, janizaries also, though they never 
handled a musket. Those Ol’ them who lived in him* Its arid 
were undo - arms, were as insolent, turbulent, mid rapacious as 
praetorian guards usually are. They plundered and maltreated 
the pi-ople, and kept the sultan in terror; mul owing to their 
refusal to submit to any of the modern improvements in drill 
or discipline, they were almost useless against Eutypoai* 
armies in the field. 

In 182fi, the sultan Mahmoud occupied the throne—a 
ferocious Turk, but a man of. great strength of character, and 
fully alive to fhe necessity of (introducing reforms into the 
internal adstmiatmiou of bis empire. One of his first steps 
was, the levying of a body of troops, amongst whom be intro- 
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duced the European drill with the happiest effect*. The 
janizaries were enraged at this, and began to clamour for the 
heads, of the principal officers of the state, a very common 
mode of showing their displeasure. Mahmoud raised the 
standard of the prophet, and called upon all true Mussulmans 
to rally round him; and, attacking the janizaries upon all 
sides, massacred every one of them, as Mehemet Ali the 
Mormeluhes, or Peter the Great the Strelitz. This stop was 


change in an artistic pajnt of view may be estimated by 
reference tb our . engraving, exhibiting the various forma of 
head-dress used in different parts of the empire. The pen* 
dency to adopt European customs has been equally great, in 
every other department; and what effect, these changes will 
have upon the general condition of the empire still remains to 
be seen; for there can be no doubt that Turkey has not, yet 
passed through the transition state, and it would therefore,be 



1. Constantinople Fez. 2. Egyptian Tarbouch. 3. Fellah’s Turban, 4. Turban of the poor in Egypt, fi. Turban 
and Cap of Bethlehem wool. 6. Egyptian Caffieh, worn as a turban. 7. Arab Caffleh, held by a band. 8. Catfish, 

With a cord of camel’s hair; Catfieh with a turban. 9. Greek Fez. 10. Round Turban with a twisted pad, common in 
Africa. 11. Loose Syrian Turban of a Scheikh of Lebanon. 12. Drapery for protection against cold or rain. 13, Head¬ 
dress of peasant* in Lebanon. 14. Turban of a patriarch, or bishop of the Copts. 18. Coptic priest. 18. Asiatic 
Turban, common ttt Smyrna, very heavy behind.. ' 

reforms, even of the costume—the premature to pronounee upon the merit* of the reform, Our 

aiftcont turbans of the nation 'being engraving (p, 124) represents the reception of an ambassador ftt 

displaced by the angular frock coats agd tights of fhe Franks, the <ti*» . 

And the red and ungraceful fez-caps. The importance of this 
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m,k. j ofi n b. Gough. 


Tbis eloquent arid successful advocate of TemperaneewaS 
bom on the 22nd Of August, 1817,’ at Sandgate, in the county 
of Kent. His father had served in one of the regiments of 
British soldiers engaged in the Peninsular -war, and had re¬ 
tired on a pensioti, having been wounded in the neck. His 
mother occupied the position of a village schoolmistress. 
From her John received his first lessons, but was sent at a 
very early age tt> a school at Folkstone, where, though so 
young, he soon became a teacher. When only about eight 
years of age, he manifested a keen taste for the beauties of 
nature, and an ardent love of history and poetry, especially of 
the romantic kind. He was a good reader; and on one occa-. 


the 10th of that month. On the 3rd of August he arrived at 
New York. He spent two years at a firm in Oneida county, 
during which period he received no advantage either from 
going to school or from learning a trade. In 1831 he returned 
to New York city, where he was engaged as an errand b6y 
and to learn the hook-binding trade. Here he saved a little 
money, and sent to England for his father, mother, and sister 
to join him; his mother and sister did so, but his father pre¬ 
ferred remaining in England. They were shortly after plunged 
into circumstances of deep poverty, and !n the summer of 1834 
hi* mother died suddenly—a circumstance which deeply 
affected both his health and spirits. 



BOBTBAIT or JOHN B. OOfOH. 


sion attracted the notice of the celebrated Wilberforce, who 
patted John on the headland presented him with a book, 
having first written his name on the fly-leaf. There was 
a library in the village, and John was often sent for to read to 
the visitors of that watering-place. IJo was fond of speaking 
also, and having a talent for mimiciy, ho would dress up a 
number of dolls, and personating some clergyman, he would 
pour forth file mimic oratory much, to his own amusement, if 
not to the edification of his dumb auditors. 

When About' twelve years of age, John's .father made an 
agreement with a family in the village, who were about emi¬ 
grating to America, to tako.him with them, and gave them a 
shvsll sum on condition that they should teach the hoy. a trade, 
«nd provide for him till be wss twenty-one. InJipie,.1829,he 
left his native village; and after visiting some of the principal 
attraction* of the metropolis, he sailed from the Thames on 


About tbis time the foundation was laid of many future 
sorrows. Having a good voice, being able to sing pretty 
well, having the faculty of imitation strongly developed, and 
being well stocked with amusing stories, he got introduced to 
the society of thoughtless and dissipated young men, to whom 
his talents made him welcome. Here he acquired a fatal 
appetite for strong drink, which'he indulged to excess. He 
began to attend the theatres frequently, and soon felt ambitious 
to “ strut hit hour on the stage.” He obtained a situation as 
actor and comic singer. A career of recklessness and dissipa¬ 
tion succeeded; his habit of drinking excessively became 
confirmed, and in 1837 he was, to use his own language, 
“ thrown like a football on the, world'dfcreat highway, at th* 
mercy ofeverf passing foot,” For a short period, poverty 
brought 1dan to big senses, and induced him to 
intoxicating cup; but he soon formed an acq«*ii^up|'. f urttp 
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companions who destroyed his resolutions of amendment, and 
before long ho was again on the broad road of dissipation, 
neglecting his business, impoverishing, his resources, destroy¬ 
ing his reputation, and.injuring his health 

In )S38,'Mr. Gough married, and commenced housekeeping, 
and engaged in business with a good prospect of success. But 
in a short time every bud of promised comfort and respecta¬ 
bility was nipped, and his circumstances began to be truly 
desperate. Want of health, and remorse of conscience, made 
him miserable beyond description. IIo sought relief in deeper 
and yet deeper potations, till delirium tremens in all its tenors 
attacked him. The narrative of this portion of his life— in¬ 
cluding amongst other harrowing details the death of liis wifo 
and child—may be passed hastily over; his career became one 
of almost unmitigated woe. lie sank as low in mental and 
moral degradation as it was Well possible for a human being to 
sink,—into a state apparently beyond all hope of redemption. 
Yet at this very point his redemption was*at hand. 

Societies for the promotion of Temperance had for several 
years existed in various parts of the United States, and had 
operated with considerable success. The members of these 
societies exerted tliemselu's with exemplary industry, and left 
no means untried to place the sober on their guard againBt the 
insidious influences of stiung drink, and to rescue from the 
grasp of intemperance those who had, unhappily become its 
victims. On a certain day—in the year 1812, if wu mistake 
not—Gough was tapped on the shoulder by one of these 
zealous advocates. With a benevolent look, and in a kind and 
courteous tone, the stranger asked. John how he should like 
to become, as lie once was, respectable and respected, well clad, 
estce-rned by friends, useful, and happy? John sighed, and 
expressed hir belief that such a change was impossible. Tffe 
course the stranger proposed was that of immediately ■aban¬ 
doning the use of all intoxicating drinks, and signing » pledge 
expressive of his determination to do an.' This was urged with 
so much earnestness and affectum that Gough determined to 
comply with the friend’s request. Accordingly, he attended a 
Temperance meeting tin- next ev> Bing, and after briefly relat¬ 
ing his once happy and now miserable condition, ho signed 
the temperance pledge, with * palsied hand and in characters 
tbigularly crooked! He was long before he recovered his 
strength and spirits; but he persevered. Friend* 1 allied round 
him. His talent for public spooking being known, and his 
former career having been notorious, curiosity as to hi# 
addresses was excited. He soon betsrne popular, and bl* 
time was almost wholly occupied ia lecturing on the Temper¬ 
ance question. The sphere of hi* operations V#s *oon 
extended, and his popularity hieresssd with groat rapidity, 

Iu November, 1813, Mr. Gough married his present wife; 
and from, that period he has devoted hit time and talents 
entirely to the public advocacy of Temperance; addressing 
audiences consisting of many thousand*, and everywhere 
obtaining friends, making enlivens, and receiving testimonials 
of approbation and good w ill. In the course of less than two 
years from the time he commenced his public career, he had 
travelled more than twelve thousan^uii'.cs, by land and water; 


delivered six hundred adBftve public addresses, in churches, 
halls, public buildings, and in the ‘open air; and obtained 
31,700 signatures to the total abstineuoo pledge. . 

Jho fame of Mr. Gough’s eloquent and successful advocacy 
of Temperance having reached England, desires had frequently 
been expressed for a visit from him. Invitations had more' 
than oncebecn Sent to him, but they were respectfully declined. 
At length, however, a Metropolitan Society— “Tub London 
Temi’euvkck I, Hague"— sent an invitation to him in terms so 
urgent that he found it impossible to refuse compliance. 
After consulting valued friends, he determined on a visit W 
his native country, and on the first of Avgust, 1833, ho and 
his wifo arrived safely- in the metropolis. Ho has delivered 
several addresses at Exeter Hall, and other places in London, 
as also in various parts of England and Scotland. The 
expectations raised by the reports which had reached England 
have, in every case, been more than realised ;. and so great is 
the anxiety manifested by the largest Temperance .Societies in 
Great Britain to obtain bis services, that it is probable lie will 
prolong his stay till the summer of 185-t. 

l'lio highest testimonials to his character, both as a man and 
as a'l orator, have been borne by ministers and gentlemen of 
tb.e first respectability in Ariieriea. In England, as in America, 
he has “swayed multitudes by his oratory; made strong men 
weep like little children, and women to sub as if their hearts 
would buyst." His whole soul appears to be thrown into his 
discouises, and he succeeds in riveting the attention of his 
hearers from first to lo»t, eliciting loud and repeated plaudits, 
and calling Hath manifestations of feeling to an extent rarely 
observed in a public assembly. 

Ay, English journalist, whose judgment in these mutters is 
considered sound,* says:—"Mr. Gough is a well adjusted 
mixture of the poet, orator, and dramatist • in fact, an English 
Gavazzi."—"If Gavuzzi possesses more power, Gough has 
more pathos. This lathe main difference, the chief distinction; 
and here the difference is in favour of Gough, (iougli excels 
Gavazzi in pathos, fhr more than Gavazzi excels Gough in 
power.”—“Hi* air makes promise of nothing; and hence all 
that is given is so much above the contract. It i* impossible 
to conceive of anything mare entirely free from empiricism. 
From flr*t to last-, it is nature anting in one of herf.ivouriu sons, 
(lratorically considered, he Is never at fuult, Virile the 
vocable pronunciation, with scarcely an exception, is perfect, 
the elocutionary ehanent is every way worthy of it. He is 
wholly free, on the one hand, from heavy monotony, and, on 
the other, from ranting declamation, properly so called. 
There is no mouthing—no Stilted shouting, llis whole speak¬ 
ing il eminently true i there is nothing false either in tone 
or inflexion; and the same remark applies to emphasis. All 
is truth; the result is undeviating pleasure, and irresistible 
Impression. His air is that of a man who never thought five 
minutes on the subject of public speaking'; but who surrenders 
himself to the guidance Of his genius, while he oittimes 
snatches a grace beyond its reach.”—" Gough is a pattern to 
Temperance advocates." 

* Key. John Campbell, 1).1>. 


THE SCHOOL 0E LIFE.-EY' ANNA MARY HOWITI. 


CHAITBE V: 

Ox the mottling after Agnes’ arrival, upon Leonard’s mantel¬ 
piece lay a note directed in the hand of Agnes ; no longer 8 
far-travelled letter, hut a note left by a messenger. Leonard 
hesitated to break the seal, and he looked long and With a 
moody gaze upon that bold and rapidly-indited iiddress. Ho 
paced up and down his room; he felt as though his doom 
were about to burst thundering over him. Where .was the 
winged impulse of Loge which should ha v ^transformed hyth 
into a very Hermes "speed ? Instead ;of words' of joyous, 
passionate welcome, his disturbed fancy hissed around lmu 
dyqida of hitter reproach and reproof, and cold, sbtn ejes* 
glittered hatefully in his imagination, like the fiery swords Of 


„, l'AUT VI, 

the angola of ltebuke and Judgment. "The secret voice of self- 
contempt also raised'its bitter cry—his very life seemed 
.frozen within him. Having so long yielded to morbid weak¬ 
ness, having so long permitted weeds to. spring up unchecked 
from the rich soil of his nature, they now had choked the 
fair lilies and tha gorgeous roses, and all the tender Whs and 
blossoms were dragged dogm into a tangle of confusion and 
niseky. "Had only the gardener Love but tended the fair 
herb*, then would they have flourished and waxed into' 
mighty forest trees,’’ said the voice of self-excuse. " Tha 
gardener Duty was ever ready at his post, even were Love 
absent,” whispered the voice of consciencej "but then 
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tumedst away and wouldst not hekl his'advice. Behold the 
desolation of thy garden! were Love even to return, the 
garden would know him not.” 

“Dearest Leonard,” ran the note, written in pencil and 
with a great haste visible in each word, “ I am come back'to 
surprise you—I have much, very much, of vital importance to 
communicate- I cannot write more—but come! you must 
not delay.—Yours, A. S.” 

Did Leonard speed to his betrothed on the wings of love ? 
No. The words of the note jarred.his every nerve. He paced 
up and down with a vacant misery. He pulled forth a sketch 
which lie had begun—some way suggested to him by the 
sharpened features and form of little Cuthbert, as ho saw him 
lying day after day upon his couch. The sketch represented 
an aged woman, a pilgrim as it wore to some far off shrine, 
lying dead at' the foot of an ancient cross. She had come up 
through the land of graves and of gloom. A sea stretched out 
beyond the barren place of sepulchre, and the Uprising sun 
cast beams of light upon the waters and upon the sharpened 
rigid face of the dead. “The End of the I’ilgfimago” was 
written beneath the sketch. As Leonard drew the recollection 
of little Cuthbcrt’s sad white face, in which the simplicity of 
ihe child mingled so awfully with the expression of a life's 
pain and anxiety,—that face, stamped with the mystic 
and unmistakcable print of death upon the tioltow eyes and 
skeleton-like profile, rose tip before his soul, and blinded his 
eyes with tears, whilst a mighty longing seined hint to soothe 
even for one hour that little pilgrim touching upon the 
threshold of the awful unknown. “ Oh! why in the sight of 
tlii' All-seeing One do I dare with base untruth to simulate a 
love which 1 do not fool?” cried out the nobler nature of 
Leonard. “ It is love which binds my soul to ibis poor child ; 
there is no deception in that, and now it speaks in these 
burning tears, in the Snighty pity, in the unappeasable longing 
to soothe him, to clasp that tiny transparent hand, in the 
thought which makes his departure such unutterable pain. 
In the presence of the purified soul of this little pilgrim sunk 
at the foot of his cross, for whom the morning of immortality 
is about to break, let mo gird up ijw? loins of my resolution j 
let me shake off the fetters of a mean slavery; let me not do 
a base injustice to the woman whom I havo once thought 
1 loved. iS 'he dots not love J thus her suffering, if she 
should suffer, will be hut the sufferings of a wounded pride; 
and justice and nobility of soul Agnes possesses, if not htr. 
The very words too of her note may have refin once .to some, 
communication of her own relative to this very subject. Let 
* me save her the pain ; let me take the burden upon myself.” 

A transient gleam of energy shot ftftfh through Leonard, arid 
hastily laying aside his sketch, ho seised his hat and went 
forth towards the Gay woods, intending to sit 4 little white 
beside Cuthbert’ssofa, and then proceed to Agnes. 

The fin motion of ar^rcsolvo even, he it a painful one, has 
something in itself so healthful that body as well as spirit are 
braced by it ns by a fresh breeze from the ocean. Leonard 
walked along with n step almost buoyant; even the suburban 
trees and shrubs, and the blue May heaven arching over the 
roots of houses, sent a waft of hope to his spirit. 

The carriage of Dr. S. was standing before the Gaywoods’ 
little gate, and that benevolent man himself was descending 
the steps as Leonard reached them. A peculiarly grave 
expression upon his countenance fell upon Leonard's heart 
with a sad foreboding—a cl iud suddenly overcast the transient 
gleam. 

“Poor littleCuthbert,” said Dr. S., “ I fear will not remain 
many days, if hours, with us. Miss Gaywood you will find 
much distressed. It seems also that her sister has always 
believed that the child must ultimately recover. I grieve that 
at this trying moment, When Miss Gaywood herself has so 
much to endure, there should be the 'necessity for her to 
inflict this fresh pain upon her sister. ButI am sure they 
will wish to see you, Mr. Hate,” pursued Dr.’ S., as Leonard, 
with a mingling of delicacy and cowardly shrinking from the 
sight pt' their hopeless misery, was about to. turn from the 
door. “ Little Cuthbert wa4 asking for you whilst I was 


there; he seems extraordinarily attached to you. AVhat a 
dreadful shock wiil this bo to the poor child's father.” 

In tho passage Lucretia encountered Leonard, her face was 
bathed with tears. “Dear, dear Leonard!” she ejaculated, 
“ you will guess the sad news, How thankful am I to see 
you! Go in to the beloved child; ho has had a wretched 
night, and in tho delirious dreams which tortured him,* was 
unceasingly conversing with you as though ho were a grown 
man. A man?—what do I say?—ns though he were a 
seraph! Oh, he loves you so much, so much, you can 
comfort and cheer him as we cannot, for he always has loved 
you more than he has loved us. Oh, 1 thank God that 
he sent you to us. I cannot yet come in, Leonard; the dear 
child cannot bear to see me weeping, and cuts me to tho 
soul by his words of comfort. I must tell poor Mary the 
dreadful truth ; she never has listened, for one moment, to a 
hint of the possibility of Cuthbert’s dying. How can I pre¬ 
pare her and strengthen her to endure tho blow? But go in¬ 
dear friend : stay with Cuthbert till I return.” 

Leonard found the child lying, as usual, upon ids sofa, with 
his books, his little drawings, his flowers about him; but 
ho was thinner, more spectral—the terrible fever of the night 
• had been doing its fatal work rapidly. . 

“ Dear, dear friend,” cried the child, opening bin heavy 
eyelids as Leonard softly- unclosed ilie door, and stretching forth 
his arms eagerly towards him, “ I felt you were coming. I’ve 
seen you all night, and we have been so happy, for we both 
were, in heaven, and you wore much happier than now; and 
we were gathering flowers'such as do not even grow in dear 
India. I know they arc all unhappy because I am going to 
die. I know Dr. S. told,dear aunty Lucretia so, and I Jo 
wish I could comfort them—make them feel as happy- ns I do. 
I’m not unhappy now as I-was when 1 came away from papa 
and dear India; or as I have been at school when I have quar¬ 
reled with the boys and felt angry and bad. Do comfort 
them—you always have comforted me—yon talk so beautifully, 
and are fti gentle and kind. Oh, I do love you, dear," and the 
child raised his thin arms and encircled Leonard’s heck as 
Upon tlftit first night when they met; ar.d his little parched 
lips kissed again and again Leonard's bowed face. “Don’t 
you also be sad, dear,” said the child anxiously, as Leonard 
alerted his face seeking to repress his emotion. “ I'm sure 
rye never shall be parted. Dear, dear man, don't be sad; I’vo 
a deal to say to you ; sit down beside me, dear ; take hold ol' 
my hand— tlmfc >. that does me good, I’ve not much pain 
now. I’ve not had pain how for * long time, that is so nice, 
only I am so faint, and am rmt certain of all that I sav; but I 
do not now trouble you,' dear aunties, l>y being so fretful. Ob, 
it's you, dear. I fool -ah -I want to ask you something. I 
have knowh a long time—oh, long before aunt Lucretia, 
that I was going away, and have thought a great deal 
of dear Christ's words about dying, though I did not liko 
to talk with people of what I knew, , for it made them 
cry; but as I luv« lain upon the cushion, dear, beneath 
the trees and the sky, and you have talked or read so 
beautifully to me— all those words came clear to me—and 
oh, many, nSany things which. I can’t tell you even! And, 
often, wlien yon have thought me asleep, I've been thinking 
upon these things; how happy, how lovely those days were. 
Oh, how 1 do love you, dear! But one thing I have often, often 
thought of, and it makes me very unhappy. I do pray God 
will forgive mo! 1 saw one day, when I firpt went to the 
school, a poor old man who was quite lame, and he hopped 
along in a very funny fashion; and I laughed quite loud, and 
began to hop as he did, and all the boys clapped their hands 
and laughed, and hopped also—the poor old man was very 
much hurt; waa.it hot wrong; was it not wicked ? I hare so 
often thought of this since I Was latno. I -would giro a great, 
great deal to ask* that poor lame man to forgive me. I know 
now what a sad thing it is to be lame. I’ve always looked about 
for him when I waa well enough to go oufcin my little carnage. 
But I feel betters since I’vo told you, dear friend—but don't 
you over b% cruel—be unkind; it is a deal worse than detfth. 
I'm glad jmu are here, keep fast hold of my hand, I'm 
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now, I’ll sleep—only don’t move fitom me—I do so love you." 
Leonard leaned his head upon one hand, whilst the other 
grasped the boy's little fingers. 

What strange visions may now have flitted ghost-like 
before the spirit of the child as it journeyed along the dim 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ? Sunlight fell upon the 
rigid features—and birds and butterflies flitted about without 
on joyous pinions, and the cries of inerry, robust children at 
play came into the still room through the open window! 
But the senses of little Cuthbert seemed already closed' to all 
sound and sights of earth. 


thought of death is a realty. To her, until now, that great 
school-master in the School of Life—Death—had read .'no 
lesson. And she, Waring his stern, relentless accents, finds 
the lesson one too hard to be believed. A fresh and unima- 
gined consciousness of evil—sweet, joyous Mary—has enterod 
into thy life, as pacing and weeping restlessly up and down 
that straight gravel walk, thou seeke&t to understand these 
mournful accents. Henceforth, at times of greatest joy and 
security, their echo will resound through thy heart, and a 
horror will have entered into thy soul, which will lurk 
behind each beautiful beloved form and feature. 



TI1E EMD OP THE PILGRIMAGE. 


And what strange and doleful visions arose now oefore the 
spirit of poor Leonard ■ Let us not seek to enter the torture 
chamber of that poor soul, where once, more the rack, and the 
flame, and the pincers, and the saw were at their fearful 
labour. The child’s placid but sharpened countenance lay 
statue-like upon the pillow, the face seeming to mature in ita 
expression as hour after hour passed over, Lucretia and 
Mary, recalling the face in after years, always remembered it 
na the face of a youth and not of a child. At lcngds||j|fef«ts 
having performed her painful task of preparing Mary for the 
sad climax approaching in the dear child, looked into the 
room, and there still sate Leonard, with bowed head, grasping 
the little hand. She silently breathed a prayer, and gazing 
with swimming eyes, glided forth again to seek poor Mary, 
who in an agony of gtfof was pacing up and down the straight 
walk of the little garden. 

Many’s joyous and hopeful nature, in which life was so 
strong and beautiful,, must endure a great struggle before the 

x"* t '' ■ " * *■« • *• > -r l « • ' a ' k ' . 


CHAVTfcU VII. 

Again the voice spake unto me, 

Thou art so steeped in misery, 

Surely ’twero better not to he. 

Alfred Tenny'.on. 

Guess now who holds thee ? Death, he said. But there 
The silver answer rang, “ Not Death but Love." 

Elisabeth Barrett Browning. 

It is the morning of Agnes’ arrival, and whilst Leonard sits 
holding the hand of the dying child, steeped in bitterest des¬ 
pair, self-contempt, and distrust of Agnes’ love, poor Agnes 
waits with longing, listening, breathless impatience for 
Leonard. ‘ What joy to convince him by the greeting of love, 
brought from his uncle, that hit interest, hit happiness, have 
been a quickening thought in her soul during a long absence, 
'What matters the loss of her long-worked-for papers! The 
awful eights and sounds of that terrible day and night, the 
glow of human sympathy which had electrified her being, cast 
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not mote urgently word my note? but words upon lifeless 
paocr tound so' flat—so powerless; bo ftiust have been from 


of that dreadful scene. My ^yes, if they close, mirror back, that 
whirling chaos of flame and Vapour and swaying multitudes. 
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Oh, Leonard! Leonard.! -why do you not come? ,I long to 
hold your hand, and' to'assure myself that I amssane— that I 
possess h peaceful, a calm haven of rest. If there bo commu¬ 
nions of soul, you must—you must listen to my cry!" And 
Agnes, with excited hands, pushed back the hair from her 
throbbing temples, and with clasped hands, standing by the 
window, gazed with fixed searching eyes and listening ear. 
But hour after hour went by, and no Leonard arrived. 

“ I>o yon say that Mr. Hale left homo at eleven often he 
received my note ?” asked Agnes, with tt forced calmness, from 
a servant whom she questioned in the course of the afternoon; 
no Leonard having arrived, and poor Agnes, after tortures of 
anxiety, impatience, and indignation, hat ing once more des¬ 
patched her messenger to Leonard's lodging. 

“ Yes, miss, Mrs. Buddie said she put the note upon Mrf 
llale's chinin'y piece, and she saw Mr. Hah’ reading it a long 
time as she was a fciching the breakfast-tray out, and then 
Mr. TInlc had painted a bit, mul took his hat and went out. 
She toys she did wonder how he could stop painting just ns 
usual, so quiet-like, after lie got a letter front you, miss, and 
you just come ha: k ; but gentlemen says she is so—” 

“ That will do," coldly and sternly interrupted Agnes, and 
the gossipping woman withdrew to gossip to her heart’s 
content below stairs. 

livery word had been torture to Agnes. The uoor closed. 
Agues clenching her hands together, for a moment stood 
white ami rigid as a statue, then sunk her clenched hands 
upon the table, and falling to the floor upon her knees, buried 
her face in her hands—a heart-piercing low moan bursting 
from her lips i and so for a space she knelt. No tears flowed 
from beneath the burning eyelids. The moment had arrived 
when spontaneously, irrevocably, her soul severed itself from 
1 .eonard. " Henceforth he shall be as one dead to me,” spoke 
the inward voice within Agnes’ heart: “wliat miserable 
weakness to permit a phantom, a mere love of an ideal Leo¬ 
nard, to devour my life, my happiness, my career! Clod be 
praised, life is rich in a thousand ways ! Yet—jet to have 
possessed in I,eonard the unutterably dear friend whom 1 
hare dreamed—to have been all in all to him—to have been 
doubly ptronpin each other, I in him and he in me ! Oh, 
what joy, what deep, deep, blessed joy ! But, alas, alas ! that 
cruel voice vyiiich has ever whispered of his coldness— 
his carelessness; that, that was the truth. No, he never 
burned with the ardour of my love. No tire of devoted 
passion burned within his heart! But that tire smoulders 
within my heart ready to leap forth into a mighty conflagra¬ 
tion : but, it. shall not kill- idestroy, —it shall, O Bather in 
heaven, through Thy aid, flame forth only to kindle noble love 
and devotion in other hearts. My work in the world shall be 
wrought out alone through this mighty love— it shall be my 
husband, my Ip.loved. Bather, I thank Thee that I am 
snatched away from tlie brink of a great misery—from this 
tieachcry : for the sake of this strongest impulse of the soul 
and being, I can crush all tender thought* of a cruel phantom. 
Leonard does not and nt-a-r loved me; this I see clear as the 
i.un. Thus am I severed from him, and he from mo. I pray 
heaven I forget him—I shall, Ido. I am happier, O God, 
than I have been for long.” Agnes arose from her knees—a 
strange light, burnt in her eyes, her usually pale cheeks glowed 
crimson, her lips ’were streaks of vermilion, her frame trembled 
with a strange ague-fit; and yet her countenance was that 
of a victor, and ig>t of the Vanquished. Up and down* the 
little chamb»r she paced—the air Oppressed her—the* sounds 
oi the awful tire at Hamburg roared in her ears, mjjjgling in 
delirious contusion with the thousand' fancies of her over- 
wrought brain. “ I stand upon the eve of a fresh chapter in 
my life: I shall never sc* Leonatd more—I icitt not—if his 
h vs did not dictate an instant meeting w ith me, it is a miser* 
aUu l.o'e, unworthy of the name. He shall be freed from his 
bondage. 1 will never more eeo the face of one* who has been 
»o unutterably dear. I will write to him, tilling him of his 
unde's words - that shall he my revenge. Let me to the last 1 
offer him only deeds of love and avorfls of kindness. As the . 
words of a guardian tuigcl shall be the words of my letter {—> 


but—no ne ver, never, ne ver more will I see him. And my dfritr 
papers—my lost manuscripts — the labour of three long 
months! But-what is that loss, the loss of Leonard, to the 
losses, the agonies, the burning frenzies of those poor sufferers 
in this mighty conflagration! Would that I knew what 
tidings were received!” Agnes bathed her burning cheeks 
in water; she flung open her window to gain a breath of air; 

' but her lips were parched, her very brain seemed scorched and 
seared. As evening began to gather, and the golden rays of 
sunset glowed upon the windows of the houses opposite 
Agues hurriedly walked along the dry, warm pavement of the 
narrow, quiet street in which Bhe lived; she was seized with 
an impetuous longing after physical action ; repose she could 
not, weary and exhausted to the last degree as was her 
frame. Calling a cab, and ordering the driver to drive as 
rapidly as he’could to the outskirts of the great city—she 
cared not whither, only that it must be where were green 
fields and fresh air-she was soon driving along one of the 
gicat crowded thoroughfares leading from the heart of the 
heat and fever of the metropolis into suburban verdure. 

SIGNS .OF OLD LONDON. 

Within two doors of Clieapside,’there is a head with a 
large feather or other projection shading the upper part. 
Of those singular-looking relies, there are many scattered 
over the city. At the back of this house, in lhitcnioster- 
row, there is another specimen peering out from the contio 
of plain brick surfaces, ill according with the present style 
of architecture. These relics may have been inverted as 
mementos of the old building which was destroyed at the 
great fire. There are fnui others to be sent in adjoining 
houses in Queen-street, and which are well worthy atten¬ 
tion. Two of them have the evidence of high antiquity. 
The mode of decorating of the hair in one case corresponds 
with that of the costume in the time of Henry III., whilst 
another may very possibly be a relic of a far carlitr date. 
In many instances they can be accounted for as marking 
the property of the Mereeis' Company, as in the examples 
to lie found in Graceehurch-strect, where they are evidently 
their crest, and have the distinguishing maTk of the crown 
on the head. While these have, in most eases, no re¬ 
ference to signs of tradesmen, nevertheless we find them 
sometimes called the” Maiden Head," which was by no means 
an uncommon sign. In like manner the “Dolphin” and 
“Mermaid” were appropriated from the nrms of the Fish¬ 
monger's Company. 

In Upper Thames-strcet, next to the church of Allhallows 
Great and Less, is a singular sign of an enormous size, and 
which in that respect is unequalled by any in London. It 
belongs to a public-house, and the subject is an “ Hour ((lass.” 
Nearly opposite to this in the fame street, and placed flat 
against the walls of an old warehouse, is a painting on a metal 
plate of a “ Leather Jerkin.” This unique specimen is worthy 
attention in connexion with costume. The inscription is loo 
much effaced to decipher more than a few detached letters. 
The similarity in the form of the dress has given rise to very 
absurd traditions of the watermen in the neighbourhood, who 
connect it with the “ coat and badge ” given by Doggett, to be 
rowed for annually, but to which it has no evidence of shewing 
any reference. * 

In Lower Thames-strcet there is another specimen of a 
"Sun,” very similar to the one in the Poultry*, with the 
exception of the date, which is the same, appearing below the 
figure. 

In Fenchurch-strect, at a grocer’s, are seen “Three Sugar 
Loaves ” projecting, and gilt and surmounted by a “ Crown; ’’ 
and near to it, at another of the same trade, is a similar sign 
with a “ Star ” above, in which is the date.172.5. 

In Little Distafl'-lane, in stone, against a house, is a shield ' 
with a book with seven seals and three crowns, which are the 
arms of the University of Oxford. 

Over the door of a grocer’s shop in Graceehurch-strect, hear 
Bish-strect-hill, is a very good specimen of the sign of a 
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“ Grasshopperit is of metal, gilt; and the fact of the 
spot being very near to the house of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
favours the tradition of its being his identical sign. His shop 
was nrar the end of Lombard-street. Near the other end of, 
tho same street, within a few doors of Leadenhnll-street, is a 
fair specimen of a “ Black Boythis is carved in wood. 

In Leadenliall-strret, at No. ”(>, is the sign of an ornamented 
“Key,” suspended With the handle downwards, in which is 
inscribed the date 1713. Within a few doors of the East India 
House, against tho house, is a large carved shield, on which 
are the bearings of three mitres. 

In Aldgate is a gilt sign of the “ Head of Galen,” over a 
chemist’s shop, date of 170.1; and another of the same subject 
in the Minories. 

In Clemont's-lane, within a few doors of Lombard-street, is 
a good stone sign inserted of “Three Foxes,” with a date of 
1608. This sign is worthy of remark from the very spirited 
manner in which the subject is tfeated. The attitude of tho 
triad is curious, the foxes being seated in a remarkably upright 
posture. The subject itself is also worthy of notice, and 
capable of speculation as to its origin and meaning. Tho 
immediate locality being directly opposite to Three Kings’- 
cmirt, suggests a notion of a satirical allusion to the three 
kings. The fad of the number three so often occurring 
in different signs, and in connexion with subjects which 
appear to afford no explanation, is worthy also of passing 
notice. One, however, may be offered, and that is that three 
objects are often desciibed ill coats of arms in the shield, 
which first may have been used as an armorial bearing, and 
• aftcrwaids retained as a sign; and another of the mystic 
number, as in the ease of the seven sl^rs belme referred to. 

Tn l’aternoster-row is the sign of the “Bible and Crown,” 
inserted in a niche over the window of a house long famous 
for the publication of religious works. 

In tlio Old Jewry, against a house, is a large carving of 
an eagle or giiflin, which perhaps is merely a fragmeut of 
the original sign. 

The Museum of Guildhall contains, amongst other city re-lies 
of antiquity, the stone sign of the “ Boar's Head,” in East- 
cheap, This marked the spot where formerly stood the inn 
mentioned in Shakespeare's “ Henry IV.,” and is an exempli¬ 
fication of a desire after the great tire of London to identify 
spots which were dear to the old citizens by early associations. 

In King-street, within a few doors of Snow-hill, is a piece 
of spirited sculpture in stone, inserted, representing the figure 
of “ St. George and the Dragon,” in high relief, with the date 
of 1068. It is the sign of the “ Old George” inn. 


THE LIGHTHOUS 

This celebrated French lighthouse is built upon an isolated 
rock at a short distance from the mouth of the Gironde, it 
was commenced in 15.8-1 under Ilenry HI., and finished in 1610; 
but considerable alterations have been made since that time. 
It was originally designed liy Louis de Foix, the architect of the 
Escuri.il, who is said to have died there, and to have boon 
buried within it. The same rook was formerly occupied by a 
lighthouse founded by the Black Prince, when the English 
held possession of that part of France. 

Tho neighbourhood of the Gironde is peculiarly interesting. 
It is one of the most flourishing vine districts in France. The 
aspect is that of an undulating country, affording here and 
there peeps of the river between the gentle hills and valleys 
which intersect it. The vintage occurs in tho month of Sep¬ 
tember, and then tho hanks of the Gironde present a scene of 
activity and bustle. Every road is crowded with ox-carts aiid 
cheerful groups of pickers; the air resounds with songs and 
laughter. But beautiful as the locality appears, it abounds in 
marshes and stagnant pools which render it unhealthy; and 
gay and cheerful as are tho groups of vine-dressera, fearful 
scenes have been enacted' oh that very ground. There raged 
■the horrors of the civil war, when the revolutionary party 
vercame their antagonists thje Girondins, and swamped even 


In Holbom there are few signs worthy of note from 
their antiquity, with perhaps tbo exception of the “Bull” 
inn. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames there are many curious 
relies. A short distance from Blaekfriars’-liridge, is the sign 
of a dog eating out of a three-legged pot. There has* been 
much speculation as to the origin of this singular sign. In 
• Akeman’s list of tokens wo find No. 1 M2, “The Hogg’s 
-Head in the Potte in Old-street," and No. 1610, “Oliver 
Wallis in Bed Cross-street, (>. I. W.. 1667,” each of which 
has on it the device of a dog eating out of a pot. 

In several fowns in the west of England the same sign 
occurs, and its antiquity is undoubted from the fact of its 
being mentioned in the old poem of “ Cock Dim Is Bote.” 

“ Here is suumloi- sadder of fiogo sfreic corner, 

Willi .1 eh ml .1 o]\ nt sygnc of the bokder. 

And mores mimic taker ; 

Also amiys angry with the iroked luiftocke, 

That dwelled at. y sign of jc clogges bed" in Y ' pot, 

By her era fie a broelic maker.” 

The old stone sign of the “ Dog and Duck ” may bo seen 
inserted in the wall of Bethlehem Hospital, on the garden 
side. This relie formerly decorated the well-known place of 
entertainment. It represents a dog with a dur k in his mouth, 
with the date of 1617 engraved in tie- stone. 

These notices and remarks of tluv old London signs will, 
doubtless, be very unsatisfactory to the antiquarian nimbler 
who may be in search for historical relies. The sketch could 
easily have been extended to a considerable length, as many 
of tho subjects introduced are capable of a separate tssiv i'P 
tho hands of a zealous antiquary. That, however, has not 
been the object of the author of these remarks; hut merely to 
introduce the subject and bane it for others more able than 
hiuiself to do greater justice to it. There are, no doubt, 
very many relies of old signs still in existence, and which 
are worthy of record, in obscure situations, or which are pre¬ 
served in other parts of the houses than meet (lie eve in a 
pilgrimage through the street. The* subject lias hitherto 
me. with little attention, except in deaulLoiy and incidental 
notices. This has, probably, arisen from its not appearing 
of sufficient importance ; but when we consider that the 
quaint sign has played its part and formed a prominent cha¬ 
racteristic in the customs of eld London, has been used to 
decorate the residences of its most eminent citizens, and is 
stamped on the title-pages ot the choicest treasures of mu- 
libraries, it is presumed it will require no further apology for 
offering it to the readers of Tun Mao izims op A;;t. 


E OF COED 0U AN. 

the very name of the department. One e.'nnot regard the old 
lighthouse—U ’four do Gordonimwithout lcmembtring tho 
deep tragedy of tho revolutionary struggle, when the lily of 
St. Louis gave place to tho Bonnet Kouge. 

The present building is elegant in form and rich in architec¬ 
tural ornament. The structure is circular, the vestibule 
extensive and carefully fitted up, while tho lofty turret is 
surmounted by the lantern, the light of which affords a safe 
' guide to mariners entering the estuary of the Gironde. Tho 
first story of tho tower is known as the king’s apartment, richly 
and profusely ornamented, the exterior decorated by a colon- 
liado of Doric pillars which support the first gallery. The 
second his been consecrated as a chapel, and is of a 
circular fotm ,enriched by Corinthian pillars and sculptures of 
great, beauty; it is lighted by a double range of windows, 
while over the entrance to the chapel is a bust of the architect, 
Louis de Foix, admirably executed, together with an 
appropriate inscription. The tower which rises from the 
summit of the chapel is occupied by a winding staircase, 
lighted by largo aud elegant windows; a gallery surrounds 
thie pharos, from tchich a commanding view may be had of the 
neighbouring coastline.. , 

The lighthouse of Cordouan is more richly ornamented, and 
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possesses greater attraction in an architectural point of view, edifice not only beautiful, not only valuable in the naviga¬ 
tion any other on the ooast of France. In structures of this tion <tf the coast, but also a noble model of what such 
sort attention is usually absorbed in the utility of the building structures might be made. 

rather than in any graceful appearance which it may present to The number of lighthouses on the French coast was, in 

the eye. But both beauty sad utility have been united in this ‘1839, fifty-nine, since that period the number has been aug- 


i 
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ancient specimen; the harmony of its proportions, and the merited to 169, comprising thirty-seven of the first order, 

perfection of its decorations, are worthy of the strength of the The beacon tower of Cordouan is one of very great import- 

towei and the firmness of its foundation. In these day* ance, as the mouth of the Gironde is beset with sand-banks, 

utility is Qie great object of an architect, and for this taste is rendering the passage difficult and dangerous to mariners 

sometimes sacrificed and harmony disregarded; but Louis de quitting or entering the river. For antiquity, beauty, and 

Foix, in this sublime monument of his genius, has left an utility, this lighthouse ia,pecuUarly interesting. >' 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


Hrnby Brougham was born in the house. No. 19, St. 
Andrew's-square, Edinburgh, in the year 1778. His father 
was a Westmoreland gentleman, of old Saxon family, who, 
while travelling in Scotland, became acquainted with Miss 
Eleanor Lyme, niece of Professor Robertson, the celebrated 
historian •, he married that lady, and took up his abode in 
Edinburgh, in the house above named, where the subject of 
our memoir first taw the light. He was educatt d at the High- 


tjius alludes to Brougham — then a youth of nineteen or 
twenty Had you any conversation with Brougham? He 
is an uncommon genius of a composite order, if you will allow 
me to use the expression. He unites the greatest ardour for 
general information in every branch of knowledge-—and, what 
is more remarkable, activity in the business, and interest in 
the pleasures of the world—with all the powers of a mathema¬ 
tical intellect. Did you notice his physiognomy ?” 



HENRY tout SSOtSUK AND VAVX.—FROM A nAOL’SBRrOTYPB BY BBABO. 


school of Edinburgh, and at fifteen entered the University of the 
same city. Leonard Ilomcr, who was an infant playfellow of 
Brougham, on the pavement in.St. Andrew’s-square, was also 
his college contemporary, and augured great things of him. 
They were admitted members of the Speculation Society at 
the same time—-a society in which Lord Lantdowne, Lord 
John Russell, Jeffrey, and many other distinguished men, first 
exercised their oratorical-powers. Writing to afriend, Homer 
Vot II , M. s.—41, 


Even at that early age Brougham’s physiognomy must have 
been something remarkable. HU is one of those remarkable 
faces which distinguish men from the common order; and a 
face like Brougham’s does not change much. There is nothing 
soft nor beautiful about it; it is louring, stern, hard, and 
almost repulsive*, and yet with a wonderful softness about it 
when lit up by a smile; The chin is long and squared; the 
forehead high; tire cheek cold and brassy; the hose, mouth, 
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tnd eyes seemingly huddled together in the centre of the 
face. No—Brougham never could have been good-looking, 
even as a youth ; and therefore we wonder not at the query 
of Horner to his friend, “ Did you notice his physiognomy, 9 
I am curious to know your observations on it.” 

Brougham, as a youth, did not seek the “primrose path of 
dalliance. ’’ From the first, he was a hard and onergetie 
worker. Mathematics were his favourite study ; and within 
a year after his matriculation at college he transmitted to the 
Royal Society a paper on Porisi m, which was duly published 
in the*' 1 Transactions.” Other papers followed, which led to 
a correspondence with foreign scientific men, conducted in 
.Latin His college studies over, Brougham travelled abroad, 
and on his return he settled down for a time in Edinburgh, 
practising at the Scotch Bar uhtil the year 1807. 

It was about this time that Brougham was brought into con¬ 
tact with Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, and the liiliubnrgh Ite- 
view was founded. It is now known that the slashing review 
in that publication of Lord Byron's “Htniri of IdlefieSs,” 
which stung the noble poet into willing his “ English Bard* 
and Scotch Reviewers,” was the handiwork of Ilenry 
Brougham, written in his 2!>th year. 

By this time, 1807-8, he had left Kdiiibutgh and settled in 
London, where he was shortly after called to the bat try the 
Soeiety of Lincoln’s Inn, and engaged iM extensive practice. 
His always indefatigable industry pointed him out as a man 
to be employed in business of emergency; and the selection 
of him to plead the cause of the English merchants against 
the Orders in Council, during the very year iii whiuh he 
settled in London, shows that he was already regarded as a 
man of ipark in his profession. But ho had, before then, been 
engaged in the House of Lords, as counsel for Lady Kc-r, in 
the Roxburgh>-Succession ease, in which he honourably 
distinguished himself. - * 

It is said, however, that Brougham did not aequite hi* 
wonderful powers of speech without great labour. His first 
efforts, both as a pleader in the courts and as * debater in the 
Commons, were failures. But he had extraordinary plttck. 
lie was never cast down nor disheartened. He only set to 
work again with renewed energy. His mind travelled into 
all subjects ; and many languages Were made tributary to him. 
After pleading in the courts all day, he would go home to 
study foreign politics at night, and forthwith publish the 
result in a brilliant pamphlet, lie first publicly introduced 
himself to the political world in this way by a pamphlet, 
or rather book, entitled “ An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy 
of the European Powers.” 

Brougham, even from youth, seemed to watch his waking 
moments as misers watch their gold. Not out wa* allowed to 
paas without being laid under contribution. Haslitt has said 
of him, “Brougham is, in fact, a striking instance of the 
versatility and strength of the human mind, and also, in ohe 
sense, of the length of human life. If we make a good use trf 
our time, there is room enough to crowd almost every art and 
science into it. If we pass * no day without a line,’ visit no 
place without the company of a book, we may, With ease, fill 
libraries, or empty them of their contents. Those Who com¬ 
plain of the shortness of life, let it slide by them without 
•wishing to seise and make the most of its golden minutes. 
The more we do, the more we can do ; the more busy We are, 
the more leisure we have.” This seeiqs to have been 
Brougham’s practice—to be ever busy, and yet withal to have 
leisure ! Once, when some one called upon Romilly to ask 
him to edit a book, he pleaded want of time, but said, Take 
n to that fellow Brougham -he has time fo* everything,” 

In 1810 he entered Parliament as member for Camelford, a 
rotten borough belonging to the Earl of Darlington, Being a 
"Whig and Reformer, he attached himself to that party, and, 
consequently, remained long in Opposition. Although, in an 
early number of the “Edinburgh Review,” he had written 
an article somewhat hostile to the slavery aboUvionists-—then 
believing the struggle to be only one’ between the East Indian 
merchants and the West—he took his side by Wilber force 
at d Granville Sharpe, and spoke mope than once on the same 


side. But his first appearances were unsatisfactory ; and it 
was not until he had been some time in the House, and 
delivered his Speech on the Rights of Admiralty, that ho 
began to excite attention. Horner speaks of this speeoh as a 
triumph, and predicts great tilings from his parliamentary 
career:—“I would predict,” says he (and this was written 
forty years ago), “that though he may very often causo 
irritation and uncertainty about him to be felt by those with 
whom he is politically connected, his oourse will prove ser¬ 
viceable to the true path of liberty and liberal principle*.” 

At the general election in 1812, Brougham contested Liver¬ 
pool with Mr. Canning, but was defeated; and for four years 
he remained out of Parliament. During the interval, he 
laboured at the bar ; he had an. immense practice, and pro¬ 
bably got through more work than any barrister of his day. 

In 1816, Mr. Brougham was again returned to Parliament, 
this time for the borough of W’inchelsea, and again tlirough 
the influence of the Earl of Darlington. Wo find him imme¬ 
diately devoting himself to what has ever been one great object 
of his life—the advancement of Public Education. He moved 
for, and obtained, a select committee to inquire into the state 
of the education of the people in London and Westminster. 
He was appointed chairman, and gavo a great impulse to 
the inquiry by his personal exertions. The committee, in its 
first report, stated that there were a hundred and twenty 
thousand children in the metropolis without the means of 
education ; and that the numerous splendid charities provided 
in past times for the education of the poor were grievously 
mismanaged. Several further reports were made, and the 
result was, S commission of inquiry into Charity and Endowed 
Schools all over the kingdom. 

Brougham’s popular reputation was immensely increased in 
1820 by the pare he took in connexion with the” Queen’s Trial,” 
a* it wa* called. He was the leading counsel on the occasion, 
her Majesty having appointed him her Attorney-General. His 
exertions in this cause were prodigious, and the spot dies which 
he* delivered on the occasion Were perhaps his greatest elfints. 

The orator succeeded. The government announced tfiiir 
determination to proceed no further with the " l’ains and 
Penalties ’’ bill, end the Queen was thu* “acquitted.” Such 
was the popular TtTdict at least. 'Ihe public joy was with¬ 
out bounds. A spontaneous illumination in London for three 
successive nights, followed the announcement of the triumph 
of the Queen’s cause. The witnesses for the prosecution 
were burnt in cifigy, again and again; the newspaper offices 
which had taken part against the Queen were mobbed; and 
Brougham, Denman, and their coadjutors became the idols of 
the nation. There could he no doubt of the disinterestedness 
and eourage of Brougham and Denman on this occasion. By 
exposing thrinselves to the displeasure of the court and 
government, they shut themselves out from official advance¬ 
ment in their profession—not only in that reign, but in the 
tCign that was to succeed—for the Dukes of York and 
Clarence were both arrayed against the Queen and her cause. 
Brougham and Denman, however, could both afford to wait; 
they suffered for a time, it is true, but they both ultimately 
earned the lofty position and reward, to which their splendid 
merit* *o Well entitled them. 

BroUgham continued his labours in the House of Commons, 
devoting himself chiefly to commercial subjects, Foreign 
Policy, Negro Emancipation, and National Education. 
Throughout life he has been tho untiring friend of the op¬ 
pressed African, and his eloquence has on many occasions 
rendered valuable aid to the anti-slavery cause. In 1820 ho 
introduced a' bill to provide gratuitous education for the 
poor of England and Wales, but it met with such determined 
ho*tility from the clergy, that he abandoned it in despair. In 
1823 Mr. Canning took office, and it wa* rumoured, that he 
who had heretofore been friendly to the Catholic claims, now 
intended to make sacrifice of the cause. Borne words which 
ha had let fall in debate had been construed in this light, end 
the friends of the Catholic claims unitedly fell upon him a* a 
renegade. 

On tho night <rf the l?th of April, u debate occurred upon 
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petition presented in favour of Catholic Emancipation, in 
which Burdett, Tierney, and Brougham all spoke vehemently 
against the minister, Brougham’s speech was the most severe. 
At the outset he was hesitating, disjointed, and somewhat 
rambling, as is his wont in opening up a subject. He cited 
instances of the humiliation of genius at the throne of power, 
and of dereliction of principle for the sake of office! fee 
went on accumulating a cluster of such illustrations, and then, 
growing in vehemence, and increasing in rapidity of utter, 
ance, he glared his eye and pointed with his finger, to make the 
aim and direction sure. Canning gat in constrained silence, 
obviously ill at ease, writhing his body to this side and that, 
as if to find some shelter from the storm. The most perfect 
stillness hushed the House; every member held his breath; 
and it is said that, in one of the pauses of Brougham’s speech, 
a clerk let fall a pen on the floor, the sound of which was 
audible in the far gallery. But on went Brougham ; his stiff¬ 
ness and awkwardness clean gone, every feature working with 
excitement; and down came his terrible accusation of Can¬ 
ning, “ that his acceptance of power had been the most mon¬ 
strous truckling for office that the whole history of political 
tergiversation could present.” 

At length Canning could endure no longer. His prudence 
left him, and starting to his feet, his checks flushing, Mb* 
nostrils quivering, and his eyes almost glaring, he exclaimed— 
“ I rise to say that that is false !" There was dead silence for 
a few moments, and even the Speaker seems to have been 
taken by surprise. At length he broke the silence by express¬ 
ing a hope that the lliglit Honourable Secretary would with¬ 
draw iha expression. He refused to retract “ the sentiment,” 
and Mr, Brougham to withdraw the imputation. But at length, 
after “explanations,” and with the aid of friends, the quarrel 
was composed, and Brougham and Canning afterwards shook 
hands in the House. 

In the year 1823 we find Brougham co-operating with Dr. 
Birkbcek in the foundation of the London Mechanics’ 
Institute; and in 1825 he wag exerting himself to establish a 
University in London, in which he ultimately succeeded. 
Indeed, the I'niversity of London, of which he seems to be the 
permanent Lord Hector (though not called by that name), was 
mainly founded through his untiring exertions. About the 
same time (in 1825) we find him engaged in another movement 
for the Popular Education of the masses—namely, the es¬ 
tablishment of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, the object of which was to prepare, and circulate 
among, the working classes cheap books and treatises of a 
much higher character than had formerly been accessible to 
them. The Penny Magazine, among the first of the higher- 
class cheap periodicals, sprang out of this movement; and 
unquestionably this and the other admirable publications of 
tho Society gave an impetus to the cause of popular education, 
of which we arc still reaping the benefits. 

King George ditd, and was succeeded by his brother 
William; on which a general election took place in 183J, 
Political feeling ran high at the time ; the Reform movement 
was acquiring power; and it had been considerably increased 
by the revolutionary events which had occurred in France. 
Brougham was looked upon as one of the greatest men among 
the Liberal party ; and, in proof of the estimation in which 
he was held, lit; was invited to stand for the largest con¬ 
stituency in England— that of Yorkshire. His electioneering 
canvass of that county is spoken of as something quite extra¬ 
ordinary and unprecedented. The district ^to be canvassed was 
of great extent, and no candidate had before ventured upon a 
personal canvass as Brougham did. He devoted about a 
fortnight exclusively to the work, during which he travelled 
by night and day: he had relays of horses at intervals, 
Mopping at all the chief towns and large manufacturing 
villages, where he appointed meetings of the electors—in 
schools, chapels, and publio rooms; and these he addressed, 
some at cock-crow in the morning, others in the forenoon, at 
mid-day, in the evening, and, in some places, the people 
assembled at midnight to receive and hear him. He travelled 
. many hundreds of miles in the course of this canvass, sleeping 


little and talking enormously. The canvass was r triumph ; 
and Brougham was returned the representative of the largest 
constituency in England: he himself said that he had thereby 
arrived at the pinnacle of his fame. 

But he went higher yet. A Reform ministry came in, and 
it is said the Mastership of the Holla was offered to Brougham, 
but declined ; and Ms name shortly appeared in the list of tho 
new ministers as Lord Chancellor. We are not about to 
describe his act* or conduct in that high office. Perhaps 
more are disposed to blame than to vindicate Mm while in 
power. O’Connell used to say that he considered lymself 
“ the best-abused man in Europe;" but Brougham shared 
with him in this honour, if such it be. His appearance in 
their Lordship’s House was dreaded as a spectre of revolu¬ 
tion ; and certainly he disturbed the equanimity of the 
debates in the Upper House by occasional extraordinary 
displays of his peculiar oratorical powers. He was Henry 
Brougham still, though now a Lord. The nature of the man 
was unchanged, and he continued the same restless, inde¬ 
fatigable, hard-working, versatile genius that he had ever 
been. Take an instance. Ho was sworn in Lord Chancellor 
at twelve o'clock, arid at six o'clock of the same day he had 
laid on the table a bill to reform the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. In the capacity of Lord Chancellor, he got 
through an enormous amount of work, and cleared off in a 
wonderfully short time the long arrears of business which had 
accumulated under Lord Eldon. Lawyers said he was hasty 
and impetuous in his procedure ; and not always sound in his 
judgments—one of which was reversed by the King in Council. 
Indeed, the satirical remark was made of him by an eminent 
lawyer, that “ if his Lordship knew a little law he would 
then know a little of everything.” But he was doubtless of 
great use, and we are now profiting by his labours in I,aw 
Reform—especially in the Law of Debtor and Creditor, and 
in the Law of'Bankruptcy. He also originated the excellent 
County Court system, his object being “ to bring justice home 
to every man’s door.” 

But Lord Brougham was felt to be a man who did not work 
well in harness. He was constantly leaping over the traces. 
Bo, when a change of ministry took place, and a new Liberal 
ministry was appointed, Lord Brougham was not included. 
Since then, his career has been pronounced to be somewhat 
erratic; but he has held by his early principles, though ho may 
not have chosen to take the particular course prescribed by 
the party of the time. His mind is of too original and 
eccentric a cast to allow him to follow quietly in the track 
of a party: and, consequently, no party relies up in him. 
On that fruitful topic, however, we shall not venture to 
dilate. 

It remains for us to say a few words on his lordship’s 
career as an author and a philosopher. His optical discove¬ 
ries and discourses have won him an honourable name in 
France. He has contributed several able treatises to the 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge ; that upon the “ Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages 
of Science,” is one of his best, and is most popular, simple 
and clear in expression, and exceedingly interesting. His 
work on “ Political Philosophy,” wrilteu for the same society, 
is a very able book, hut little known. On his loss of offioe 
as Lord Chancellor, he devoted some portion of his leisure 
to the illustration of “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” and he 
afterwards published a valuable Treatise, originating in con¬ 
versations with Lord Althorp, on the same subject. Since 
then, he has published two series of “ Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science, in the time of George III.," which have had 
an extensive circulation, and been deservedly admired. But 
his greatest work, unquestionably, is the Edition of his 
Speeches wMch he has himself corrected and published. 
That work will be his best monument; forming, as it does, 
a collection of the finest master-pieces in modern oratory. It 
is in this work that posterity—while it will, happily for him, 
have lost the Record of his weaknesses—contemplating tho 
value of his services, will place him amongst the foremost 
men and greatest benefactors of his sge and country. 
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BALMORAL. 


Balmokal Castle, the Highland resident® of Her Majesty, is 
situated in the county of Aberdeenshire, some live hundred and 
fifty miles from London. The house and grounds belong to 
the united parishes of Crathie and Braemar, on the south side 
of the valley of the Dee. The castle stands on a beautiful 
level, while 

• 

“ The Dee's silver stream rolls his swift waters near, 

Gilt with the golden sunbeams here and there.” 

The villages of Ballater and Custlcton—pretty retreats for a 
few months in the summer, and rendered of somewhat more 
importance than hitherto by virtue of their vicinity to royalty— 
are each about eight miles distant from Balmoral, the one up 
the river and the other down; but tho quiet of the place is 
seldom much disturbed by visitors, the nearest post-town, 
•Aberdeen, being fifty miles away, and the roads onwards but 
indifferent. 

The parish church manse, with the school-house and post- 


with the adjoining property of Abergeldie at Birkall. Having 
been thus suddenly raised from the condition of a gentleman’s 
shooting box to the rank of a royal palace, Balmoral soon 
underwent considerable alterations and improvements. During 
all the spring and summer months, for several years, the sounds 
of the carpenter’s hammer and the mason’s saw were heard 
amid the quiet woods arouud the house, and many were the 
alterations and transformations that took place before it was 
considered in a fit condition for royalty to reside in; but as 
the end of the parliamentary session came round, the sounds 
were gradually stilled by all descriptions of labour being 
quietly put aside for a season, and tho Queen and Prince, with 
the young family, came and took possession of the mansion. 
As year succeeded year, the castle increased in size and im¬ 
portance-tower being added to tower, and apartment to 
apartment, and wing to wing, till at laat it assumed a very 
picturesque and handsome appearance. To bo sure, there was 
no particular order of architecture observed j but the mixture 



office, are distant about half a mile from tho castle, on] tho 
opposite side of the river, which is here crossed by a sus¬ 
pension bridge. The few cottages thereabouts are hence called 
Crathie Bridge. All the district, from Balmoral up towards 
the source of the Dee, was once covered with dense masses of 
trees called Marr Forest; and, even now, much wood remains 
’ on the Braemar tide of the castle; so that, with the extensive 
plantations of fir and larch, which have been formed by order 
of the Prince, the wood around the castle subserves a double 
purpose-that of ornament, and shelter for the deer and other 
game ot\ the estate. 

The Castle of Balmoral formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Fife, who let it on lease to the late Sir Robert Cordon, brother 
to the Earl of Aberdeen. After the Queen’s first visit to 
Scotland, several years since, she expressed a desire to possess 
a house of her own among the mountains, and this wish 
becoming known, it was proposed to Sir Robert Gordon to 
oifor his house to Her Majesty. Sir Robert complied, and 
Prince Albert became the purchaser of the estate, together 


of castellated towers, conical turrets, pointed gobies, &e., 
erected at different periods, just as fancy or necessity dictated, 
gave to the whole pile an imposing, old-fashioned, and home¬ 
like aspect, quite at variance with our notions of royal palaces 
in general, and like none other in particular. The magnificent 
GeorgeIV., “tho finest gentleman,” &c., built a palace at 
Brighton, which looks like a toy for the top of a giant’s twelfth 
cake—a palace indeed, which, considering its cost and the poor 
return which the public have eventually got for their money, 
gave the English people rather a distaste to kingly architects. 
But ns neither Osbome (the royal summer residence in the 
Isle of Wight), nor Balmoral, has cost one penny of public 
money, either for the original purchase, or subsequent altera¬ 
tions; and as tho Queen and her husband have shown 
themselves neither extravagant nor careless of the feelings of 
the people^ their movements are regarded with a love and 
devotion tiwhlch the " finest gentleman,” &e., was a complete 
stranger. Thus it is that, year afteryear, the royal progress to 
Balmoral is hailed with delight by every min, woman, and 
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child—“ from peer to peasant "—along the whole route from 
Eat ton Square to Aberdeen. 

As the royal circle has increased, it has been found that 
the old castle at Balmoral, in spite*of numerous extensions, is 
inadequate for its requirements; and orders have been given 
for the erection of a new and more commodious house a few 
yards distant. We have no doubt the same sound economy, 
prudent management, and good taste with which all Her 
Majesty's household concerns are conducted, will be found 
to have jgesided over this necessary addition; and wo are 
quite sure every one of her loyal subjects will unite with 
us in ardently desiring that it may add greatly to the comfort 
of the whole royal family. 

Standing as it does in‘the lovely valley of the Dee, sur¬ 
rounded by all the beauties of Highland scenery—never so 
beautiful as in autumn,, when the heather bells are in blossom 
and the yellow gorse throws a liberally golden hue on the hills 
and valleys—Balmoral may be considered one of the finest 
residences, in point of situation, ever possessed by royalty. 


mediately above the fall, and a fog-house has been erected 
just in front of the fall, commanding one of the most pic¬ 
turesque views imaginable—a very Niagara in miniature. 
Further up the valley are several other romantic falls, among 
which may be mentioned those of Comenuelgie, Quoich, and 
the Linn of Dee. 

At about six miles distance over the hills, in the vallef of 
Glenmunick, stands a cottage surrounded by a few trees, 
which is known by the name of the Hut. It is nothing more 
nor less than a gamekeeper's lodge j but her Majesty having 
taken a fancy to reside in it occasionally, she has had its little 
rooms furnished and made comfortable, and often remains 
here for days at a time. It is surrounded by the wildest and 
most romantic scenery imaginable: the crested summit and 
rocky sides of " dark Lochnagar ” tower in all their majesty 
behind, while in the foreground lie the dark silent waters of 
Loch Muick—a sheet of water four miles in length, closed in 
on either side by steep hills whose shaggy sides descend 
abruptly into the water. 



11ALMOUAL CABTLB —BACK VIEW. 


In every direction, tlio view from the house is grand and 
picturesque. A writer in a local guide-book thus describes 
it:—" From the castle whithersoever the eye is directed, it 
catches glimpses of enchanting scenery, in which the beautiful 
blends with the sublime, and the picturesque rises to the 
romantic. Eastward, the view is bounded by Craig-au- 
darroch (the rock of oaks) and by the precipitous chasm called 
the pass of Ballater. Westward, beyond the military road 
from Braemar, which winds by the hoary Cairn-na-cuimhire, 
may be obtained Borne glorious peeps of the pine-clad heights 
of Invermulet. Southward, trie eye reposes on the soft and 
fragrant foliage of the Birks of Craig-au-gowan; and north¬ 
ward, the Dee winds its silvery course amid a hundred 
heathery hill-tops, with a dark curtain of inaccessible moun¬ 
tain behind." 

Nor are the environs of this delightful residence less inviting. 
About four or five miles up the valley, in the forest of Balloch 
Bay, is the fall of Ggrrawalt, formed by a mountain stream 
dashing with impetuous fury down a narrow glen, dark with 
trpgj. A »eat wooden bridge crosses the boiling stream im- 


It is almost needless to say that the royal family are beloved 
by the peasantry round about Balmoral. No military cortege 
attends their footsteps as they wander over hill and dale, or 
through dark wood and glen; no guard is necessary to shield 
the Queen from her hardy Highland subjects, and she walks 
or rides about the neighbourhood of the castle as any Lady 
Bountiful might, doing good and visiting the sipk and needy; 
the blessings of the poor attending her whithersoever she 
goes. A thousand stories might be told of her thoughtful 
kindnesses and judicious charities among her humble neigh¬ 
bours—at one time erecting a school-house, and providing 
efficient teachers for the children; at another rebuilding the 
cottages of the peasantry in good substantial style; and at all 
times so comporting herself as to win their honour and 
respect. Her Majesty and Prince Albert regularly attend 
divine service in the little parish church on Sundays, during 
their stay at Balmoral. The parishioners take no particular 
notice of them or the children, but allow them to come and go 
just as any other*r»spec table proprietors in the neighbourhood- 
The same conduct is obfei ved at all other times. When the 
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royal family go out among the villagers, there is no such 
running after their carriages, or crowding to get a sight of 
' royalty, as disgusted her Majesty on her first, and only, visit to 
respectable Brighton. On the contrary, at Balmoral the simple 
people content themselves path a distant respectful recogni¬ 
tion—a touch of the hat, or a curtsey, which is invariably and 
graciously returned; and so our beloved queen and her 
husband are enabled to enjoy their autumn holiday in their 
own fashion. 

About two miles from Balmoral, ou the same side of the 
river Dee, there is a small castellated mansion belonging to 
the Prince, which is known thereabouts as Abergeldie castle. 
This Is the Highland residence of the Duchess of Kent and her 
suite during the period of the Queen’s visit. It is a plain 
substantial-looking house, with nothing but a square tower in 


the centre to distinguish it from many a private gentleman's 
mansion; but its situation is delightful. Standing close by 
the side of the river, and embosomed in thick woods of birch, 
which abound in this neighbourhood, it has a charming out¬ 
look. The visitor to this spot, if he be at all romantic, can 
easily understand the sort of feeling which inspired Burns on 
this neighbourhood, to write his charming “ Berks of 
Aberfeldy.” 

The district all around the royal residence is well stocked 
with game, and affords abundant sp irt for the Prii^e and his 
friends. Deer-stalking, grouse-shooting, lake and river fish¬ 
ing, and such other out-door exercises and amusements as are 
common to Scotland, are to bo found whenever they are 
required, and many a good day’s sport is, no doubt, cheer¬ 
fully afforded to visitors. 


TILj: school oh life.—ey anna maey hoWitt. 

OHAPTEll VII., PART II, 


Youths and children passed the dusty careering cab, in 
which, sunk back in a comer, lay pooT Agnes, devoured with 
strange feverish horrors, and yet planning great plans for the 
future. These youths and children grasped in their hands 
bunches of blue hyacinths, and cowslips, and primroses, telling 
of happy strolls among the distant woods; their faces were 
full of joy, and they all talked merrily among themselves, but 
Agnes heeded them not. Neither did she heed a poor sun¬ 
burnt countryman who, standing at the corner of a squalid 
street, exhibit*^ with stolid mien, to a squalid crowd, a mar¬ 
vellous Banner of his own construction—a banner fit to have 
been borne in a procession to the honour of Flora. Primroses, 
and blue-bells, and cowslips, and tulips, and narcissci, all in 
thick clusters massed together with bright contrasts, and 
upborne by a thick hazel-pole wreathed with ivy. The chil¬ 
dren, with their hot dirty hands and faces, eagerly stared up 
at the beautiful banner, attracted by its magic, as wus also a 
certain astounded white butterfly which had bewildered itself 
among the smoky London roofs. Even the policemen’s hearts 
were touched by the vision of spring beauty, and left the 
stolid countryman unmolested; and he had stood there all 
that livelong day with the same unmoved features, except 
when a most unusual gleam had passed across his copper- 
coloured face, as a tall gentleman, whom he had observed 
watehing his banner for some moments, placed ip liis hand 
half-a.-crown. Yes, Leonard had heeded the countryman 
whilst passing along this same great thoroughfare, although 
Agnes had not. And the tall gentleman, and the vast wealth 
of the half-crown, remained the one bright memory of London 
in tile heart of the bearer of the floral banner for long dull 
years to come. 

On rattled the cab past crowded stalls of fish and 
vegetables, where miserable flowers had baked in the sun’s 
rays the hot day through, their parched leaves covered with 
dust, and fainting amidBt the squalid crowd; and on rattled 
the cab out among suburban pleasantness, where lilacs were 
bursting forth into their fresh greenery, and whore the little 
garden plots wore gay with bright spring flowcrr ; but Agnes 
heeded them not. Neither did flip heed the darkened windows 
of a little house especially gay with spring beauty; and little 
did she divine that within its shadow Leonard’s spirit had 
brooded, these last many hours of misery ; nay, was still mys¬ 
teriously linked with its sorrow. Agnes, forgetful of the 
Gaywoods and of their connexion with Leonard, was utterly 
unobservant of the road she was pursuing, and remained 
oblivious to all but her partial delirium. 

■Within the green duskiness of the Gaywoods’ little sitting- 
room was an awful visitant. The Angel o; Death already 
cast his shadow Sbross the brow of little Cuthbert. Mary and 
Lucretia, with huahed breath,, knelt beside the jo fa where the 
child still lay, sleeping to Leonard had left him a few hours 


previously', but the features were sharper and the complexion 
more transparent. Suddenly his large eyes flashed open with 
a strange intelligence, a smile beamed over the whole trans¬ 
figured countenance, and then the head sank with leaden 
weight upon the encircling arm of Lucretia. The supreme 
moment had arrived. The sisters sank their faces upon the 
little corpse with a sickness of the soul too deep for tears; 
and, marvellous to relate, thiough the brain of Lucretia passed 
a strange vision of seraphic awe. The spirit of the child 
shone down upon her with eyes of joy und purity unutterable 
—as if of effulgent glory was his whole being —and stretching 
forth his loving hand, suddenly another spirit was at his side, 
dimmer, sadder, yet scareely»k*ss beautiful, and as if flaming 
up into brightness as it touched the haiid of the child, and as 
the unheard accents of the child-spirit's quivering lips fell 
upon his ear.. It was the spirit, of Leonard ! 

And where was Leonard ? Housing himself at length from 
his torturing meditations, with a stern determination to meet 
Agnes, Leonard arose from beside the sofa of the dying child, 
and without indulging in a natural grief at what his soul told 
him would be his last glimpse in life of his beloved little 
friend, he quietly left the room and house, unseen by any one 
of the small household. But once more within the vortex of 
the metropolis, and approaching the presence of Agnes, disguBt 
and world-weayinesa seized yet firmer hold upon him ; he 
seemed impelled to fly from his stem judge, as it some irrevo¬ 
cable repulsion dwelt within her sphere. Her countenance, her 
fancied words, harrowed his morbid and vacillating nature, 
till, mingling with the old pain, a paroxysm, it may be, seized 
upon him, not unlike the misery of his poor mother, whose 
face was ever haunting him in strange juxtaposition with that 
of Agnes. Now Agnes’ stern cold features melted into the 
unrecognising guze of his mother as last ho had seen her; 
now as vacantly ho stood staring into a toy-shop—the toys 
unconsciously bearing his memory back into the years of his 
childhood --the passionate words of his mother’s love rang in 
his brain, but tho words were words Bpoken with Agnes' 
stern, unrelenting, cold lips. Impelled as if by a demon, 
Leonard posted out of London. On and on he walked for 
hours, with a strange delirium upon him, which, as in the 
case of Agnes, showed itself in a restless desire for motion. 


When the rejoicing rays of tho morrow’s aun darted 
sparkling through tho matted boughs of a solitary wood, some 
miles from London, they fell upon the pallid face of a man 
who' lay prostrate at the foot of a twisted and gnarled old 
thorn just bursting into blossom. The sun’s rays danced 
merrily among the leaves ; the soft morning breeze arose 
shivering through the branches, and scattering down the rain- 
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drops which hung upon thorn from a shower fallen in the 
night. The little bird* suddenly buret forth into their morning 
anthem, and the whole wood was awake and filled with an 
active joy. But the man lay unmoved. The glittering rain¬ 
drops fell upon him, glancing upon his soft but matted hair, 
and quietly rolling over his white faoe like bright tears. The 
wind waved his hair and the skirt of his coat; and a little 
bird, fluttering down from the thorn tree, perched upon 
his uncovered head, and-began pecking the long, dank hair 
which fell upon the mossy ground, and with several hairs in 
her bill flew up again to weave them into her nest. A lovely 
green and orange beetle crawled wonderingly out of a hole in 
the thorn-tree root, and passed slowly aoross the man’s 
clenched hand, as it lay outstretched upon the moss. Trees, 
birds, insects, and flowers had all awoke to activity and joy, 
but the man lay motionless among them. The sun rose higher 
into the heavens, and his rays fell through an opening among 
the trees with a searching violence upon that passive face; and 
then came a sudden shower, drenching the hair and clothes } 
but the form remained quiescent and as fading as a mass of 
crushed flowers which lay beside him. And sounds of gay 
laughter, from pic-nic parties in distant parts of the wood, 
floated upon the breeze to the old thorn tree; and the cheer¬ 
ful splash of oars from a little river which flowed through the 
wood; and the quiet bleating of sheep from sunny uplands; 
and the barking of wntch-dogs and the crowing of cocks from 
lone homesteads and the yet more distant village. The sad face 
grew darker and mere ghastly, and birds continued to sing 
over the poor corpse for three days, and grass, full of its 
young vernal vigouT, and convolvulus, and vetches, had begun 
to nod over the face ami hands and catch at the fearful fingers 
with their innocent, loving tendrils. But about sunset on the 
third day, a keeper, passing through the deep wood, discovers 
by his dog this strange trespasser. His face grows dark 
almost as the one upon the moss at which his dog barks and 
whines, and the keeper rushes out of the wood, and up to the 
distant, village. And the passive figure lying at the foot of the 
thorn tree occasions a mighty convulsion within and around 
that rose and honeysuckle festooned and whitewashed public- 
house. And the doctor, and the beadle, and the landlord, 
and the keeper, and various other notables of the village, are 
off with a cart to fetch out of the wood.thi* sad, terrible figure j 
and the coroner is sent for post-haste. 

And when the moon slowly rises and shines between the 
clump of pines which grow upon the terrace of a beautiful 
Italian villa lying among the hills above the village, where the 
slonder spire of the village church seems to molt away into the 
tender night heaven, and where the breath of May sweeps 
across meadows and into the open casements of cottages, 
cheering the hearts of the sick and wafting sweet dreams to 
the slumbering children, slowlj#comes the cart along with 
its fearful burden; and there is a busy hum of voices around 
the cart from the men who accompany it, and' women and 
children glance fearfully at the procession as they Btand outside 
their gardens in the dusty road; and some of the children 
begin to cry; but the women’s voices murmur as busily as the 
men’s who attend the procession. 

And the clergyman and others are awaiting the arrival in the 
dimly lighted mouldering church. And when the sad form is 
displayed by the glare of candles, the changed face is still not so 
changed but that the landlord gives a great gasp, and exclaims, 
all hot and excited—'‘Lord! Lord! if it aint that painter gentle¬ 
man as used to be down here last summer a painting—a mighty 
great friend of Missl’ierrpoinl’s,—Lord! Lord! hat my missus 
will take on a bit I reckon ; in, took a picture for her of our 
pretty little Hose as is gone, and was a right nice pleasant 
gentleman—Lord! Lord ! ” 

And among the people looking in at the church door was the 
countryman of the floral banner; but the face glared upon by 
the dismal candles, and stolid in the midst of that excited 
assembly, was faded as the banner now wa*, and scarcely less 
an object of scorn. Though the countryman had only that 
very hour been showing hie marvellous half-crown given by 
the tall gentleman, even he did not recognise the giver. 


CHAVTHR VIII. 

O friends—0 kindred—O dear brotherhood 

Of all tho world ! what are vre, that wo should *’ 

For covenants of long affection suo ? 

Why press so near each other, when the touch 

Is barred by graves ?— Elisabeth Barrett Brmrning. 

We left Agnes Singleton driving along in a cab towards tho 
first glimpse of country freshness and repose which she should 
reach, -with her being fevered with the memories of the awful 
Hamburg fire, and her soul sick with its renunciation of her 
love for Leonard. We will not follow her along her wild walk 
across the lovely stretch of undulating country, lying between 
Highgate and Hampstead, which so peacefully reposed that 
beautiful May evening, with its rich woods, and gleaming 
ponds, and soft green slopes, beneath the golden sunset sky— 
on, on she walked, like one in a trance, oblivious to all around 
her, and it was only a kind of instinct which led her back to 
London and her solitary homo, when night had closed in. 
Neither will we describe her miserable awakening upon tho 
morrow, nor how with this morrow still no Leonard came! Alas! 
Agnes little could divine that the earthly husk of Leonard's 
spirit lay fading and changing into an object of dread beneath 
the pleasant leaves and blossoms of the beautiful, peaceful 
woodland. Could she, as she wandered frantically along that 
soft May evening, but have manifested the richness of her love 
to him, instead of hardening her soul against hint? would it 
have availed aught ? Could she have withdrawn him from 
his miserable fate by tho strength of her wann life—could she 
have bound him to the earth and to its beautiful realities ? 
Had Agnes’ eyes looked ^nto his with all the devotion which 
filled her heart, would they have laid the phantoms which 
tortured his brain ? Had the voice of Mary Gay wood reached 
Leonard's ear, clear as a bell arid holy as ^seraph’s hymn 
pouring Itself forth in “ I know that my Hedeemer liveth," 
as upon many a twilight—wonld the demon have been laid, 
as within Saul’s breast by the touch of David’s harp ? Could 
aught have rescued Leonard from the last sad act ? Alas ! 
Leonard was one of those beings left, in the extreme moments 
of their existence, to struggle utterly alone ; abandoned, as it 
seems, by man—abandoned even by their better self; and 
whose cup of misery Aowb over in eompletest bitterness through 
the loss of faith in the one True Friend, the Father without 
whose knowledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

Honoris is standing beside the bed of Agnes with an extra¬ 
ordinary mournfulness and pallor upon her noble countenance. 
Agnes Is lying dressed upon her bed, and appears sunk in a 
profound sleep. There she has lain for two days and a night. 
Honoria has learnt from Agnes’ servant that she has awakened 
once and drunk a cup of coffee, and again fallen into her death¬ 
like sleep. Agnes was not one of those people who would fall 
into a brain fever, or pine away and break their hearts, how¬ 
ever bitter tho pain ; her physical being was utterly exhausted, 
but Nature, that marvellous restorer, sank her into the Lethe 
of sleep in order to again brace up her being for fresh endu¬ 
rance! Alas ! poor Agnes, thou art proud and filled with a 
bitter indignation, which for the time would have silenced thy 
cry of love—had Leonard lived! How will thy soul array 
itself in sackcloth and ashes for each shadow of reproach and 
anger, when thou shalt hear that Leonard is dead—has died 
by his own hand! 

Whilst Honoria gazed upon that calmly sleeping pale face, 
the tears rolled quietly over her cheeks, and stooping down to 
impress a kiss upon her friend's brow, the eyes of Agnes 
suddenly unclosed and looked at her for a moment in be¬ 
wilderment. 

“ Oh, Honoria! ” died she, hurriedly, and started up, 

“ Honojift! Where am I ?—Oh!—I begin to recollect—but 
how kind of you, Honoria! How did you learn of my return ? 
What a great, great joy to see yon, beloved friend! I have 
been so strangely exhausted by all that great fatigue of the 
fire—that awful fire at Hamburg, Honoria. You can teU me 
what news ha# arrived since I left. I have been in a strange 
dream ever since, but' am quite refreshed now.’' And she 
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rose from her bed, and drawing back the window-curtain*, 
looked out into the sunny street. “ Honoria, I hare lost all 
# count of time ; I have no conception what hour-of the day it 
is i scarcely what day it is of the week. I feel like one of the 
sleepers of Ephesus,” with a deep sigh and her head sinking 
upon her breast. “ Ilonoria, X shall have such sad things to 
describe to you about that fire, when I feel less weary than I 
do now; and some noble and beautiful things, too; but oh, 
my God 1” and Agnes, dropping her arms upon the toilette- 
table, buried her face upon them, and deep sobs shook her 
frame. Honoria watched her friend in the most painful state 
of suspense. Had she seen Leonard since her return ? did she 
know any circumstances which might throw light upon the 
termination of his life ? what did this demonstration of a great 
grief denote ? and Agnes, too, ordinarily of so undemonstrative 
a character ? Honoria knew not how to enter upon the 
miserable inquiry, how to break the sad intelligence to her. 

Agnes soon restrained herself. “ Honoria,” said she, with 
a sad, faint smile, “ I am so utterly exhausted by this great 
excitement, my nerves so thoroughly unstrung, that I must 
appear in your eyes little better than a weak child; but you 
must have read of some of the horrors of the fire in the papers. 
And, Honoria, only think, I have had a great loss myself: all 
my papers—all my labours of the past winter at Upsala and 
Stockholm—are probably lost. Is it not a sad thing for me ? 
But you d% not seem to appreciate my loss, dear Honoria—the 
loss of such valuable material ?” “That seems to me at this 
moment but a small loss, Agnes,” spoke Honoria, with 
trembling Ups, and her eye rivetted with an unspeakable 
sadnesg upon her friend. “ Of course, of course, Honoria, in 
comparison with the loss at Hambtifg of life and property; 
hut, just at this moment, to me this loss of mere written paper 
is very sad ; it was so very, very dear to me!" And again 
tears chased thJtnselves down Agnes' face, and her lipa 
quivered convulsively. “ Agnes, my dear, dear Agues !— 
But there is Leonard! ” and Honoria would have drawn- 
Agnes’ bowed face upon her breast; but Agnes started violently 
up, and exclaimed,—her face flushed crimson, and her eyes 
sparkling with a wild light—“ Honoria, never, never speak 
that najne to me : our love is at an end : with him it never 
existed! lie is to me as one dead. For his sake—for mine— 
let us never, never speak of Leonard! ” 

“Haveyou seen him since you returned, Agnes?” eagerly 
inquired Honoria. 

“ No, no, Honoria; he loved so little that he never came, 
although I summoned him—yes, in the first hour of my arrival. 
Oh! Honoria, was that love?” and the poor girl trembled 
with a bitter passion. 

“My Agnes, Agnes! Leonard is dbad! ” cried Honoria, 
flinging her arms around her friend, and pressing Agnes con¬ 
vulsively in them. 

“ Dead!” spoke Agnes, in a low hoarse voice, tearing her¬ 
self from Honoria; then, as if in whisper, “Dead!” and 
Agnes had sunk upon the floor in a swoon. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to Agnes, upon 
her awaking, the truth regarding the death of l<eonard, and 
little was the light which the unhappy girl could throw upon 
the motives leading to Buch a deed as self-destruction. That 
he had been seized with a sudden fit of insanity was their sad 
verdict, as well as that which the coroner had passed the 
evening before. 

News of Leonard’s death had been brought with the early 
dawn to Honoria upon the very day we find her now with 
Agnes. Accompanied by her father, she had hastened down, 
post-haste, into the neighbourhood of Dorking, when, having 
satisfied themselves that the body was indeed that of poor 
Leonard Hale—having learnt all the very small information 
that could be given by the villagers, and arranged with the 
clergyman what was necessary to be done for the interment 
respectfully arid mournfully of the poor corpse within the 
precincts of the quiet church-yard—they returned as rapidly 
again to town, there to prosecute fresh inquiry. Ilonoria, 
upon their journey, communicated to her father, the, to him, 


most astounding intelligence, that Leonard Hale and the son 
of Augustus Mordant were one and the same person. The 
old gentleman, appeared unable to realise such a surprising 
fact. “ And yet, and yet, Honoria, you remember how the 
likeness to Mordant always struck me in the young man: 
but it is surprising, surprising!" he repeated, a dozen times 
as they hurried back to London. 

Honoria knew that Agnes was expected from Sweden about 
this time, and her anxiety regarding her waxed great; but that 
she had really returned Honoria first learnt at Leonard’s 
lodgings, whither she and her father had immediately has¬ 
tened. There, upon a table beside Leonard's easel, lay the little 
hasty note in Agnes’ hand, and to which, sobbing violently, 
the good old woman of the house pointed. For, like every 
one brought within his sphere, Leonard had inspired her, 
through his gentleness, with a strong affection for him. 

“ Oh, do you think. Miss Pierrpoint, mum, that there was 
anything wrong between Mr. Hale and Miss Singleton. Oh, 
if we had but known that the poor gentleman had had any¬ 
thing upon his mind—my old man and I—I’m sure and certain 
we'd have worked the very flesh off our bones to have given 
him a bit of ease. He was such a sweet-spoken gentleman! 
Yes, indeed, MisB Pierrpoint, mum, and Mr. Pierrpoint, sir, 
he was far more like a lady in his ways than any gentleman— 
never a cross Vord; but it was always— 1 If you please, Mrs. 
Buddie;’ and, ‘I'll be obliged to you if you will have my 
breakfast ready at the hour I ring for it;’ and, ‘ You'll oblige 
me by not disturbing mg pictures;’ always ‘please’ and* thank 
you ’ so natural like, and so punctual in his payment. Mum, 
it’s true this month is owing for ; but then, poor young gentle¬ 
man, he could not have foreseen his death, you know." And 
she sobbed violently into her checked apron. “ Anil all his 
traps, mum —Mr. Pierrpoint, sir—what's to be done with 
them ? Mr. Buddie and me, we’ve had a precious deal of talk 
about who’d look after them. If Miss Singleton—but I don’t 
think she oared much for the poor departed gentleman—that 
I don’t, indeed, mum ; for Mr. Hale, he never seemed revived 
like by her letters; and the very last morning that I set eyes 
upon his blessed face, came that trumpery bit of a note there 
from her, and she just come, her servant said, from across the 
sea, and to send such a two or three lines as that! And he 
seemed to think so too, for he drawed and drawed a mortal 
long time before he went out—to see her we supposed. Now 
that does not look much as though she cared for him—do it, 
mum ?” 

And so Mrs. Buddie sobbed and chattfrcd, and passed 
judgment upon Agnes Singleton, whilst Honoria gazed round 
the room filled with its traces of poor Iieonaril's sad life and 
beautiful genius, till her heart swelled with a sad pain. Mr. 
Pierrpoint meantime condescended to communicate all tho 
details of the discovery of XJtonard’s body and of the inquest 
to Mr. Buddie, who, with spectacles en nose and newspaper 
in hand, listened breathlessly to every word. The newspaper 
contained a paragraph descriptive of the discovery of a dead 
man within a wood near Box Hill, and that paragraph had 
greatly excited Mr. and Mrs. Buddie's nerves— already excited 
by the disappearance of their cherished lodger—and Mr. 
Buddie, in a nervous trepidation, had just made up his mind 
to set off that very afternoon to look at the corpse, so soon as 
Mrs. Bnddle should have fortified him for the journey by a 
hot luncheon, when the sad mystery was partially cleared up 
by the appearance of Mr. and Miss Pierrpoint. And now 
Honoria sought out poor Agnes, as we have already seen. 


Within a week’s time Mrs. Buddie had to retract her hard 
judgment upon Agnes. 

“ Oh Mr. Buddie, it is enough' to make one’s very heart 
break to see the face of that poor young thing Miss Singleton! 
Not that She takes on like aa 1 should have done, a crying and 
a sobbing like; but she looked so very white in her black dress 
when she stepped out of the carriage in which Miss Pierrpoint 
brought her, that I’d a mighty piece of work of it not to begin 
a crying myself in her face; and they says not a word, but 
Mis* Pierrpoint and she they just goes into Mr. Halo’s painting 
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room M ma; and I heart the key turned in the lock, and Mitt gardenihat behind the door, and all hit colours apd brushes 
Pinpoint comet down directly—‘ and don't disturb he* on no and painting things and books lay about just as he’d left ’em— 
account,' says Mias Pierrpoint, in her noble, commandingway; I’d not had the heart to touch them; and the sun shone .in so 
'leave her quite alone, Mrs. Buddie, I shall call again fin Miss warm through the window, and the birds were a singujgso 
Singleton.’ But I assure you, Mr. Buddie, I got qttlte cBsery, and aome way I never felt sorrier for anything nor 
frightened—she stayed so long up in that there room. Thinks anybody in all my life, Mr. Buddie, I do assure you, and I 
I to myself, if she should now make an end of herself, what did not know which to pity most, him or her; and I stepped 
a tragedy that would be! If she should fall into a fainting fit, quite back from the window and prayed that the spirit of 
or take on dreadful, whatever could one do for her ? I listens, peace might enter into that poor young thing's heart, and that 
and listens, and listens, and I hears nothing at all, but the old she might put her trust in what is more than man. And 
clock ticking in the passage just as usual, and the distant cries then, whilst I was crying a bit to myself in the garden, and 
in the road. I gets quite fidgety, and at last I remembers that tying up your balsams, Miss Pierrpoint comes again, and 
I’d opened the window of Mr. Hale’s painting-room this comes out to me in the garden, and asks me a deal about Mr. 
morning, and that if I stepped into the garden, without being Hale, an^ she looks very sad ; and she says, says she, ‘ Mrs. 
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inquisitive like, I could just quietly see what the poor thing 
was a doing of—it is but taking a motherly oversight, I says 
to myself—and then I steps across the flower-bed. I took 
care and did not trample upon your sweet-williams and 
sweet-peas, Mr. Buddie, so don’t bo so frightened 1—and 
there I gently looks in—and Lord a mercy !-I was ready 
.to give a skreech j - for I sees the poor young lady lying 
updn the ground, and one grows quite narvui with suoh 
horrid histories j but she was neither dead nor in a swoond, 
, I see immediately, for her hand# 1 were clasped. and her 
head, astt lay upon a chair, shook with her violent crying; 
but all so quiet, Mr, Buddie; and $an wUfttfie picture Mr. 
Hale were a drawing of—the womAfr dead at tha foot of a 
cwkii-the ''very.’last; day he wfere aliye'l ^c'fpat'it, poor 
yoSfeSj 'lady, up«k the 'easell ’ Sifcii? hung MO $o*k and 

Vo*. It, h. a—No. «.* 


Buddie, Miss Singleton thinks she should like to come out 
into this quiet plaoe and live with you—she would like to live 
in Mr. Hale’s rooms; and you must disturb nothing till she 
comes—poor thing !—she was to have been Mr. Hale’s wife, 
you know, Mrs. Buddie, and every thing is very dear to her. 
Now, if she comes to live here, you will be very attentive to 
her and kind, and will not disturb her in any way, for she is a 
great writer and very clever, and must he quite quiet, espe¬ 
cially now she is so unhappy. Now, remember, she takes 
your rooms from this time, hut she will not return here fee 
some weeks, as she is going away with me into the country. 
But here ia.rJtr address, and if you want anything, wtito.tSjr,. 
me; arid || thme antimy' Jittle bills of Mr. Haig's to he kejltel 
let ua^eW.';,^^ todaonio.that of Miss Bewpoinit htttl . 
don’t thhofe there wifi he many bills, he was such 4 Very 
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abstemious gentleman was Mr. Hale. And, then, Mr. 
Buddie, Miss Pierrpoint went up into the room, and directly 
after, without ringing for me, they lets themselves out and 
drives away." # 

Some ten dayB after Honoris and Agnes had thus abruptly 
left Mrs. Buddie’s, and were located in a quiet village in one 
of the most beautiful districts, of North Wales, whither 
Honoris had conveyed her friend, the following letter was 
received by Honoria from Ellis Stamboyse:— 

Nottingham, Mag 25/A, 1842. 

MxtUl*,—Learning from my confidential elork, Andrew Gay- 
wood, of your friendship with Mias Agnes Singleton, X am induced 
to address you in preference to her, considering the natural state 
of her feelings in eonaequenoo of the rash and fatal act of my 
relative, Leonard Mordant, more particularly as the circumstances 
which I have to oommuuicate bears upon her connexion with that 
unfortunate man. 

A succinct narrative will perhaps be the best mode of presenting 
my communication. 

On hearing of the fatal fire of Hamburg X hastened immediately 
to that city, but arrived only to learn, although the whole of the 
property and pretnisi s of our homo remained in substance intaot, 
that still we had sustained an irreparable loss in the death of the 
valued head of our house, Michael Stamboyse. Ho appears to 
have perished with several others, towards the close of the Are, 
in endeavouring to save a valuable amount of property lying in 
the city warehouses. My relative, who was a man of the strictest 
business habits, appears oo the day previous to this event to have 
made a final will, which I found in his bureau properly attested, 
and whioh, to my astonishment, vrif(fcnade principally in favour of 
Mies Agnes Singleton, supposing her to become the wife of his 
unfortunate nephew, Leonard Mordant. 

I have said that I made this discovery with surprise, heoause 
at that time this young lady’s connexion with my relative was 
quite unknown. On inquiry, however, I soon learned of the 
singular eiroutnstanees of her arrival in Hamburg, and of the 
extraordinary manner in which these two strangers, of apparently 
such opposite characters, were thrown together, and became co¬ 
actors amid suoh appalling events. From Miss Singleton herself 
you will probably have heard the particulars, and more than I 
myself know ot what passed between her and my deceased uncle, 
relative to I,eonard Mordant. 

From what I hear regarding this young lady’s character, I 
deeply deplore the rash, and I must say sinful act, of poor Leo¬ 
nard, which has thus deprived both him and herself of benefits 
which Providence evidently designed for them. 

This is perhaps hardly the time to express my sincere; and 
earnest admiration and esteem of such portion* of Miss Singleton's 
eharsoter as have tome to my knowledge. At some future time, 
1 trust that I may be enabled to evince to her the sincerity of these 
sentiments, and my earnest sympathy with her in this deep trial, 

I remain, madam, 

Yours truly, 

Miss Pierrpoint. Ecus STAMnovsn. 

’ Of the tempest of affliction which had burst over the little 
home of the Oaywoods hy this accumulation of death and 
sorrow, we will not speak; the sympathetic reader, who has 
accompanied us so far, will easily have conceived it. 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 

Tub problem of squaring the circle, to which allusion is so 
often made—without, however, being always clearly under¬ 
stood consists in constructing a square whose area shall be 
exactly equal to that of a givin circle. Unhappily, the 
problem is insoluble ; we can only arrive at an approximate 
solution ; and in the present day no one who has even an 
elementary acquaintance with the first principles of geometry 
■vrililose hi* time in the Vain attempt to solve it completely. 
True geometricians have always been aware of the difficulty, 
« rather impossibility, g the task, in their investigations, 
they have merely aimed at approximating nearer and nearer 
to exaetoesa; and AM untrequently they have Seen, as it were, 

1 surprised -flntthe various branches oi mathe- 
mniical selenc*. :hM * lw “y 9 Wm » ulus* of taUr 

less enlightenhA wUltedre daring, Who, scarcely knowing 


what they wanted dr what they were doing, yet pretended to 
discover the squaring of the circle, perpetual motion, and 
other things beyond human power. The problem of squaring 
the circle is as old as geometry itself. ‘ It occupied the thoughts 
even of philosophers in Greeoe, the very cradle of mathe¬ 
matical science. Anaxagoras employed himself about it In 
the prison where he was confined for having proclaimed the 
doctrine that God is one and alone above all. Aristophanes, 
the Molibre pf the Athenians, introduces the celebrated philo¬ 
sopher Meton upon the stage, and cannot devise any better 
method of bringing ridicule upon him than by making him 
promise to Bquare the cirole. It was Archimedes whp first 
found out the approximate ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. Apollonius, or Philo of Gadara, found 
ratios still nearer the exact truth ; but what they were is not 
now known. The labours also of Adrian, Metius, Vastus, 
Zudolph, Van Keulen, Machin, and Lagny, in this direction 
of inquiry, are well known. 

Cardinal de Cuaa was the first of modern alchemist-geome¬ 
tricians. He fanaied he had discovered the true method of 
squaring the circle, by making a circle or a cylinder roll along 
a plane surface until it had described its whole circumference; 
but he was proved by Regiomontanus to be in errot. After 
him, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, a professor- 
royal *of mathematics, Orontius Emeus, gained distinction by 
his remarkable fallacies on this subject. The celebrated 
Joseph Scaliger also indulged in these caprices. Thinking 
lightly of geomqjricians, he wished to show them the great 
superiority of a learned man like him. Vietus, Clavius, and 
others, having ventured to refute his mathematical reasoning, 
ha became inoensed, loaded them witli abuse, and was more 
than ever convinced that geometricians had no common 
sense. About seventy years ago, M. Liger thought ho had 
discovered the true solution, which had been for ages con¬ 
cealed from view, by demonstrating that the square root of 24 
is equal to that of 25, and that that, of 50 equals that of 49. 
His demonstration did not, he said, rest upon geometrical 
.Reasoning, which he detested, but upon the properties of 
figures. 

There have been a number of bets and challenges in con¬ 
nexion with this problem at different times. Among other 
examples we may mention that of a manufacturer at Lyon, 
named Matherton, who after having announced to geometri¬ 
cians and mechanicians the discovery of the squaring of the 
circle and p< rpetuai motion, defied them to prove that he was 
mistaken, and deposited a sum of £120, to be paid to the 
person who should succeed in doing so, M. Nicole, of the 
Academy of Sciences, irrefragably demonstrated his error, 
and demanded that the deposit should be awarded to him! 
The obstinate manufacturer resisted, and pretended it was 
necessary also to prove the fallaoy of his perpetual motion; 
but the Judicial Court at Lyon could not aco what a demon¬ 
strated truth had to do with an error yet to be demonstrated. 
He, accordingly, lost his cause, and Nicole devoted the money 
to the hospital of the town. Another institnce was that of a 
gentleman at Paris who first challenged ail the world to deposit 
very large sums against the correctness of his method of 
squaring the circle, and then himself deposited £400. From 
his method he deduced proofs oT the duett ine of the Trinity, 
of original sin, and certain philosophical principles. As might 
be expected, there was great competition for such a deposit. 
Among others, a woman entered the lists. She thought nothing 
more than common sense was needed to refute the alleged dis¬ 
covery. The matter was tried in a superior court of law, whioh 
decided that a man’s fortune ought not to Buffer for the errors 
of his judgment, provided they are not injurious to society, andt 
the king ordered that the challenge should be considered null 
cad wad. The Frenclwlastitute having been overwhelmed 
every year with voluminmis packets on the squaring of the circle 
and perpetual motion, at length came to the resolution to receive 
go more upon these subjects. Vet only a few years ago, on 
opening * gaper which bad been kept seeded for many years at 
the tequCstof the author, os containing a precious discovery,It 
was found to be another attempt to solve the insoluble problem. 
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SCHILLER’S "BRAVE MAN,” ILLUSTRATED BY RETSCH. 


0» a former occasion we' presented to our readers eight 
illustrative designs by this celebrated German artist; engrav¬ 
ings made doubly interesting by the genius of Whe designer 
and the fame of the poet whose composition they illustrated, 
namely, the “ Pegasus in Ilamess,” by Schiller. In those 
designs the peculiar characteristics of Retsch were distinctly 
portrayed; that style and expression which can bo taught 
in no school, but owe their birth to the gent#* of the man, 
werdftvcll depicted. "While the general effect is good, while 
the grouping shows both taste and judgment, the careful 
minuteness with which everj^ detail is managed shows us 
that the German master was diligent in every minor par¬ 
ticular, in order that his work might hear a more elaborate 
criticism than that which would suggest itself on a first 
glance. 

Retsch possseses an almost intuitive perception of an author’s 
meaning, and.this renders his illustrations striking and peculiar, 
sometimes exaggerated and fantastic, often ineffably sublime. 
Here and there he even ’feorporealises the metaphors of the 
poet, now by a drawing grotesque and vague, now by a literal 
interpretation. And he is neither a borrowing nor begging 
man, hi* work is original; whether he depicts the thoughts of 
others or his own, he goes about it in a way no other man 
would, never seems to seek for a precedent, or to design after 
this or that great man, but fairly sketches what he thinks ; he 
has fashioned the picture in his mind’s eye, it has grown up 
before him into shape and vigour as real as though the men, 
women, cattle, fields, and cities were actually before him. 
For while Retsch is original, hj* is not that sort of originality 
which represents nothing truthfully; he us true in all that he 
does. He is thoroughly German, has much of the .earnestness 
and depth of thought peculiar to his countrymen, is the best 
picture, maker for a German poet, and besides no mean poet 
himself, the picture-poet of Germany. 

The designs which we now give are intended to illustrate 
Schiller’s well-known poem, entitled “The Brave Man.” 

A river has overflowed its banks, the desolating water with 
huge masses of ice floating upon it has poured down on the 
devoted city, these ice fragments are striking together with 
fearful violence, the cry of alarm has been raised as the dark 
waters have come onward with irresistible power, deluging 
the fields and pasture lands, sweeping over the high roads, and 
in their wild fury bursting on the town, and in a few moments 
carrying away the arches of the bridge, the houses, and the walls. 
^Towards the banks of the river there is nothing but desolation, 
and the citizens of the loftier localities look with affright on 
the raging water—old and young, rich and poor, are gathered; 
the governor with his slashed doublet and plumed bonnet is 
riding in their midst, the people flock around him, all sug¬ 
gesting remedies, for a portion of the bridge still remains 
separated entirely from the shore, the rushing water beating 
upon it with increased violence, but that one part of the bridge 
and one house upon it still is there, like a rock in the sea. 
There is within that dwelling an old man, his .daughter, and 
entire family; they are exposed to almost certain death; they 
stretch forth their arms, crying for help to their fellow-citieens, 
crying for help to the heavens! The people regard them with 
stupor. Who is bold enough to front the danger i Who has 
courage enough to expose his life to save those unfortunates ? 
Who among that crowd? will do- it f Again and again the 
question is put, but in vain; thh hdurs past on; the peril 
increases; the ice-blocks smite on the frail arch like battering- 
■ rams, and the stones tremble. 

The governor offers a Urge reward; he holds the bag of 
gold in his hand; how anxiously dbtires are turned towards 
him; even the crippled beggar itmw to get nearer, and his 
eyes grow bright at the chink of the guelder*. Tke figure 
nearest to the magistrate is looking’ Upward with a per¬ 
plexed glance, as though counting the cost of the venture. 
Every face exhibits the same expression; what will cupidity 
not do i who can withstand the offered gold 1 who will 


now volunteer to aid in the rescue ? Duty and humanity 
have appealed in vain, let Mammon cry in the market! 

Do you remark in the crowd that young man of a vigorous 
frame, and fine, sagacious, honest countenance; his shadowed 
profile only visible, but his athletic form indicating strength 
and energy ? He presses through the crowd, and volunteers to 
go, and a great shout is raised for the hero. A boat is pro¬ 
cured, he steps lightly in, and, with almost supernatural skill, 
guides his croft amongst the ice-blocks. This" is the second 
picture. 

The brave man is standing in the boat, his tall, well-propor¬ 
tioned frame in full exercise, his head towards the citizens he 
strives to save; his countenance is noble and expressive, the 
index of a noble heart. A wild scene of desolation surrounds 
him. To the right is the city, tho steeple of the old church 
rising above the houses, but elsewhere nothing but the turbid 
waters, the masses of floating ice, with here an£ there the 
fragments of the wreck it has already made;—here the trunk 
of a tree—there the body of a dead bullock— and in the centre of 
the stream the remaining portion of the bridge fast giving way, 
the unhappy family gathered upon it, with arms outstretched 
for help. Help is at hand. Fearlessly the deliverer urges on 
the boat nearer and still nearer to the object that he seeks; 
his risk is imminent, hut his brave heart never trembles. 
True courage knows no danger, and from its vocabulary blots 
out “ impossible.” 

The third picture shows%s that the rescue has been effected. 
Amid the floating ice-blocks the brave man steers his boat, at 
the near .end of which sits the old man, wan, pale, ghastly; 
his children are clinging to him with the tenacity of despair; 
the young hero is exerting himself to the utmost, and his 
figure is displayed to advantage by the position which he 
occupies ;—the artist bus thrown wonderful energy into this 
composition; the anatomy of the strong, muscular frame is 
boldly and accurately represented. The boat is nearing the 
shore, where the group of citizens may be noticed; the 
governor occupies the principal place, and the evident excite¬ 
ment of the crowd is well exhibited ; most of them are pressing 
forward, while some have climbed the neighbouring walls, and 
are looking on the brave man's struggle. Already they hail 
him as a hero, a conqueror—and caps are waved, and shouts 
are raised, as the boat draws near. 

The fourth picture concludes the story. The bark has 
touched the shore. The emotion of the citizens, their joy at 
tho rescue, is evident enough; the family'rescued from their 
perilous position form an interesting and touching group, as 
with clasped hands and on tended knees they pour forth their 
gratitude. The governor and the brave hero form the prin¬ 
cipal objects in the design ; the first is stooping forward and 
offering the bag of gold to the young man, who is steadily 
refusing it; with significance ho points to the rescued group, 
as if he said, “ This is reward enough, I seek no other rt corn- 
pence, my guerdon is their happiness; what gold can be 
compared with that?” Skilfully the artist has represented 
the sunshine, bright and beautiful, falling on the group; else¬ 
where the clouds are dark and murky, but now the storm is 
over, and the beams of light fall cheerfully on the brave 
deliverer. 

Maurice Retsch was bom at Dresden in 1779. His family 
came from Hungary, and had been driven from their old home 
to escape the persecution that raged there against the Pro¬ 
testants. Not till he was twenty years old did Retsch spply 
himself to the study. Of painting; but he disliked all restraint 
and would hav&pfeferred following the bent of his genius as a 
hunter in the woods and m a student of nature in solitude. 
"Ho sms, however, persuaded enter the Academy at 
Dresden iff J,?98» afft&ffftdp' sttbinirtRg awhile to the Irksome 
drudgery pf eopyiog, to acquire the mechanical part of paint¬ 
ing, he began ip iartubit his talent and genius as an original, 
and poetic arti»t? The works of his illustrious countrymen 
Schiller py| Goethe acted on his mind like inspiration, and 
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with a kindred spirit he embodied their wild and wonderful Harness,” “ Illustrations to BUrgex’a Ballads,” and to Shak- 

criptions in form and substance,” The principal engraved speare’s Macbeth, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet. Lear, Tempest, 

i of Itetseh are “Sketches illustrative of Goethe’s Faust,” Othello, and Merry Wives of Windsor. Besides these there 

illustrations of Schiller’s Fight with the Dragon,” “Fridolin, is a great number of purely original pieces, and a celebrated 
or a Walk to the Forge,” “ The Bong of the B*ell," “ Pegasus in design called “ The Chess Players.” 


THE DEAD BRIDAL 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 

BY JONATHAN FHEKE SLING SBY. 

CHAPTER IX. 

“ Les lagune* offrirent alors le singulier spectacle (l’une troupe so haaardant sur des barques construifes avec d£» debris de 
maisons, et qu’on ctait oblige dc soulever pour les faire passer par-dessus une enceinte de pieux ; les Gduois, tantOt dans 

l’eau, tantOt dans leur bateaux, et l’enfonterie de Zeno s’avanjant dans oes marais pour lea charger.” — Daru. 

» 

“ Come, bring forth the prisoners .”—Jlichanl ///. 


It was a spectacle worthy of "the hand of a painter to com* 
m morale, or of a historian to describe—that moment when 
Zeno directed the attention of the Venetian army to the 
strange flotilla moving slowly downwards from Chioggia. 
The cheers and shouting which a moment before ran along 
the camp were now hushed to the profoundest silence. The 
tumultuous mass of troops, partially armed, in all variety of 
coBtumes, and speaking in different dialects and tongues, 
surging like the waves of the sea, when the wind drives 
them to and fro, were now motionless and mute as that sea 
in a summer calm. They gazed in speechless astonishment at 
this evidence of a sudden and desperate courage on the part 
of the Genoese, and felt that a deadly struggle was near at 
hand. The general felt that the crisis was at hand, and 
promptly and skilfully he availed himself of it. 

“ Look, soldiers,” exclaimed Zeno, “ while ye arc wasting 
your energies in causeless complaints, the prize of all our 
toils, that which should crown our patient perseverance, is 
about to escape from us. See, the Genoese are bearing away 
all their riches, the spoil which should soon have been yours 
by the right of war—the pillage which I would have given to 
you when we should enter Chioggia. But it is not yet too 
late. The admiral will aid us. See, he is ready.” And 
pointing to where the Venetian fleet lay, he showed them 
Pisam steadily bearing down so as at the same time to inter¬ 
cept the vessels of theTicuoose admiral, Mu ruffe, from forming 
a junction with tlfe rafts, and to prevent the latter getting out 
of the lagunes. 

The words of the general, added to the sight which the 
troops beheld, produced a change in the feelings of the 
soldiers as sudden as it was complete. They felt that if they 
now refused to act cordially under the command of the 
republic, the Genoese would assuredly escape with their 
property and equipments. The approach, too, of the enemy 
aroused all their martial feelings, and a simultaneous hearty 
cheer burst from all sides; and cries of “ To arms ! to arms ! 
Viva San Marco! viva la Signoria! ” ran along the lines and 
rent the air. Zeno was not slow in seizing upon this favour¬ 
able conjuncture for he knew wdl how evanescent and 
uncertain is the enthusiasm of the masses i he, therefore, 
called upon the soldiery to arm themselves with all speed, and 
to be prepared at once to act under his command. * Nor was 
lie without assistance. The sagacious mind Sf Recanati at 
once perceived that the tide of popular feeling was completely 
turned, at least for the present; he, therefore, determined to 
affect to guide the current which he could not oppose, and 
patiently aWait its reflux. And so he now joined in the 
exhortation* of Zeno, and commanded Ids band to equip 
themselves in their armour and be prepared for m Approaching 
engagement. It was not long before the whole force of the 1 
republic, domestic and foreign, wore under arm* and drawn 
up os orderly and quiet as If no satiny had. within the last j 
hour, threatened toOVertura *11 authority And ducipUne. ■ ' * 

And now the rafts, crowded with Genoese soldiers and sunk * 
to the water’s edge, were bearing down through the shallows. 
At the same moment the Genoese fleet made ill sail towards 


the barricades that had been placed across the mouth of the 
lagune with the intention of driving with full force against 
them; and so sweeping them away. But Pisani was not an 
idle spectator of this movement. Dividing his flotilla into 
two, he placed one portion at the barricades to meet the fleet 
of Muraffo, and reserved the other for the rafts that were 
coming down the lagttne The action commenced between 
the fleets of the two republics, each commanded by its 
admiral. In vain did the Genoese galleys bear down upon 
the Venetians—again and again they were repulsed; and as 
the object of Pisani was to protect the barricades from his 
enemy, he was contented to act merely upon the defensive, 
avoiding; as much a* possible, a close collision with the hostile 
fleet, and keeping them from coming side by side by a constant 
discharge from the archers with which his galleys were 
manned. Meantime, the other portion of the Venetian fleet 
awaited the nearer approach of the rafts. These latter had 
now reached a part of the lagune, where the Venetians had 
driven down piles of timber attached to which were beams 
which floated across the water. In order to pass these the 
Genoese were forced to get off the rafts and stand in the 
shallows nearly up to their necks, while they endeavoured to 
lift the rafts over the floating barrier. With infinite toil they 
had now succeeded in forcing two or three of the lightest of 
the rafts beyond the beams, and still, to their surprise, their 
enemies looked on without an effort to check them. Another 
and another of those frail barks was freed, and the men 
springing from nearly all the others into the water, prepared 
for one simultaneous and decisive effort. N ow was the moment 
for which the Venetians had waited. The land forces had 
moved down to the brink of the lagune, watching in silence 
and ill-restrained eagerness the progress of the enemy. The 
moment was now come wheo that restraint should be removed. 
Drawing his sword, Zeno waved it over his head and crying 
out—“ On comrades, on—follow me.” Ho plunged into the 
wateri and was soon wading deeply through them. The cheers 
of a thousand voices promptly responded to his cry—“ On, 
on! follow the general,” was heard on all sides, and the troops 
dashed impetuously into the lagune and struggled onward to 
meet the foe. 

While the land forces were thus occupied in this singular 
movement, Pisani’s galleys bore down upon the ill-fated rafts. 
The collision was terrible, as the large, heavy galleys came 
crusfiing over the frail and ill-constructed floats, smashing 
through them as the ploughshare tears through the soil and 
breaks it in pieces. Many of them were sunk with drowning 
wretches clinging to the spars; those which had not yet 
passed the boom made all speed back towards Chioggia j but 
great numbers of the mcih were already disembarked, and 
.With the courage of despair now fought their way onwards in 
jthf jftter. I : t was at this crisis that the £»ce* of Zeno 
MjBtMtl:'their, enemy. ,.A, terrible and a no vrij agist: it was 
force* thos engaged in a species of sea»flght, 
standing hoi upon the decks of galleys, but mid-deep in the 
water. A silent, deadly struggle ensued j silent save when 
that silence wa* broken by the gurgle of some death*groan 
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bubbling up through the water, .or the aploeh ofkbe wdunded 
man as he fell down dying the double death of slaughter and 
drowning. At length victory declared in favour Of the 
Venetians. The greater portion of the Genoese who had thus 
rashly deserted their rafts were slain, the residue of them 
contrived to struggle back and rejoined thei^ companions, 
and ultimately regained Chioggia, with a considerable portion 
of their effects, which, fortunately for them, had been stowed 
upon the rearmost rafts, and thus remained above the boom. 
There was little booty, therefore, for the soldiers, save what 
armour was on the slain, and such jewels and money as they. 
haA upon their persons. But the issue of the day was of no 
small importance to Zeno. He had succeeded in checking 
the spitfit of discontent and insubordination, and animated the 
troops with new vigour and fresh dependence upon him. 
Above all, he had counterplotted the crafty condottiere, and 
even made use of him, without his knowledge, as a vehicle of 
communicating the schemes which he was plotting against the 
republic. 

And now the day was well nigh finished, when but one 
further duty remained to be discharged; Zeno sat in 
the large apartment of the fort which we have already 
described; around him were several of the military leaders, 
and amongst them some faces with which" we ase already 
acquainted — the Count Polani, Checco, and Roberto di 
Reeanati. In the midst of the apartment stood the German 
arblasteer and the three Italian soldiers, the latter with their 
hands bound. It was a court-martial, which, notwithstanding 
the busy events of thasday, Zeno did not neglect to call. 

“ Signori,” said the general, addressing the officers, “ I 
must crave the aid of your judgments for a short space. The 
affairs of the morning prevented my disposing of this matter 
sooner.” 

A moment’s pause ensued, when he continued, 

“ Stand forth, good arblasteer, and state to the court thy 
grievance.” 

The big German, whose wrath had cooled down consider¬ 
ably since the morning, seemed but little desirous to prosecute 
the matter any further. Nevertheless, in his own defence, he 
was forced to detail the transactions which we have already 
related. When he had ended his story, he exclaimed with a 
rude good nature, 

“ Her teufel, general, I hear no malice, not I. Let yonder 
lunco-man give me back what he won of me, and I am 
content,” 

•‘Dost hear what the German says, fellow?" asked the 
general of the Italian soldier. "'Wilt thou do as he requires ?” 

The lance-man looked at his companions, and then replied, 

“ So please your excellency, I will."' 

“It is well,” said Zeno. "Thou doest voluntarily that 
which, hadst thou refused, tliou shouldst have been com¬ 
pelled to do. So much for the matter between thee and this 
German. Now for that which is of graver import. Messires, 

I cave your attention.” , 

Zeno then detailed to those whom he had summoned, the 
tumultuous scene of the morning, the immediate cause of 
which was the complaints of the three men of Reeanati's 
band, and their demand for increased pay. When ho had 
ended the statement, he asked, 

“ And now, Messires, is not this a plain violation of the 
allegiance which the soldier owes to the state that pays him ? 
"What say your”' 

There was but one whose voice was not hoard in affirma¬ 
tion of Zeno’s question.’ To that one Zeno nqw turned, and 
said, 

" Sir Roberto di Reeanati, I would have your judgment in 
this matter, as the captain of these men. Perhaps I am 
justified, by your silence, in holding thlt you confeur with all 
those present/” , 

The condottiere bowed slightly, as if implying an assent 
which he dared hot withhold; but Zeno still looked at him 
as if demanding a more unequivocal expression of hie opinion. 
The condottiere was therefore foftied to speak out. 

" M t do not dissent from the opinion of the court! the matter 


is as you say, signore, too plain to admit of dissent. Methinks, 
however, it might have been safeiy left to their own chief to 
deal with these offenders, as I would assuredly havedone after 
I had aided in suppressing, for the time, the discontents whftli 
somehow manifest themselves amongst the troops but too 
often of late.” 

The look and tone with which these words were uttered did 
not escape the observation of Zeno; nevertheless, he seemed 
not to notice them, but continued, 

“ Well then, signori, tho opinion of the court is unanimous, 
that these three men, belonging to the lances under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Roberto di Reeanati, have been guilty of mu¬ 
tinous language, and of having excited the troops to revolt 
against the republic. And now for the punishment to be 
awarded. With that I shall charge myself. Is the provost- 
marshal in attendance ?” 

The officer referred to stept forward. 

“ Lead forth these men to the quarters of Sir Roberto di 
Reeanati’s band, and in the presence of their companions—for 
I shall look to you, Sir Roberto, that your troops are turned 
out—proclaim that they have been found guilty by their own 
captain and this whole council, of> having excited the muti¬ 
nous tumult of this morning, and then declare the sentence 
which tho state awards—the loss of the right hand. And add 
that which thou findest written herein.” So saying, Zeno 
wrote a few lines which he folded, and delivered to the pro¬ 
vost-marshal. The culprits were immediately removed, and 
the court rose. 

“ Aye, let it be so,” muttered Reeanati to himself, as he 
made his way to his quarters. “ Pool that thou art! I will 
indoed do thy will in this matter. 11a! thou seest not how 
thou art pla) ing my game. When thy provost-marshal chops 
Cff the hands of these three poor caitiffs, he shall have done 
more to forward my plans and to make the troops disaffected 
than I could have accomplished in days of plotting.” 

And the condottiere smiled and compressed his thin lips, 
and pursued his way homewards. 


The troops of Reeanati were drawn out in front of the fort, 
awaiting in silence the scene that was about to be presented to 
them. Many, too, of the other mercenaries were present, and 
amongst them a number of the English archers of Sir William 
Cheke. Whether tho appearance of these latter was casual or 
the result of some precautionary arrangement of Zeno’s*we 
shall not say. And now tho three prisijjiors were led in 
front of the soldiery, bound and guarded by the men of tho 
provost-marshal. This officer proceeded deliberately to state 
the crime of which the men had been found guilty, and then 
said in a loud voice— 

" Hear tho sentence which the state awards —that each of 
these men shall lose his right hand! But,” he continued, 
reading from a scroll in his hand, during the breathless silence 
(a silence which Reeanati knew wus like the lull which pre¬ 
cedes the whirlwind on a sultry day in summer), “ tho most 
Serene Republic, through her generalissimo, remits the 
punishment in consideration, of the alacrity with which tho 
soldiers returned to their duty and the bravery with which 
they fought, to-day.” 

The effect of this unexpected pardon was electrical. Shouts 
rent the sky as tho liberated men joined their comrades. 
11 Viva Zeno ! Viva il gencralc ! Viva la Signori* !” resounded 
on every side j and one could scarce credit that they who now 
uttered these acclamations were the same tierce soldiery who, 
a few hours before, had assailed the same general with threats 
and intimidation. The dark eyes of the condottiere glittered 
with malignant passion at an issue so utterly different from 
that which he had confidently calculated upon. Clenching 
hands with suppressed rage, he said liissingly— 

“ Saero Diavolo 1 che coaa sqiagurata! Who could have 
foreseen such an issue ? Well, well, the wind takes many a 
turn; who knows how soon this breeze may chop about and 
blow fronhthe opposite quarter. And then—aye, then- 
let our genetfdissimo look to himself. In the qteantime 
patten**.”’; 
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CORK AND .. ITS 

“'The sweet city o’ Cark," as the “natives” denominate it, 
hat from time immemorial been the head-quarters of Irishry, 
or rather the principal town in it, for it has for many a day 
been an English Stronghold, and until the suddeii growth of 
Belfast, it was the greatest,.if not the 6nly commercial town in 
Ireland. The name is said to be derived from Corough or 
Cttrkty, an Irish word, meaning morass or swamp,'as the site 
was formerly a cluster of marshy islands, often overflowed by 
the river Lee. Its identity with that of the well-known 
bottle-stopping wood, has famished materials for a great 
variety of jokes, some of which Croker has recorded amongst 
graver matter. One is told of Foote, who, on being asked, at a 


A s"s Oi l A T I 6‘itl 8. 

length, as It were, in one direct broad street, and the sahie 
having a bridge over it!" The river was not made navigable in 
the south channel till 1670, and about that time, tie town, 
which, till tjjen, was but a receptacle for provisions from the 
surrounding country, began to improve rapidly. The eastern 
marshes, on which the best part of Cork now stands; kW' 
drained, and a bowling green and pleasure gardens established 
upon them ; but these were destroyed by the Earl of Marl¬ 
borough (afterwards Duke), in 1690, when besieging the place. 
The* fortifications gradually decayed from this time forward; 
and were replaced by useful buildings; canals were arched 
over, the marshy islands united with one another,«and the 
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SHASDON STEEPLE, CORK. 


convivial entertainment given by an Irish nobleman, if he had 
eVCffeOen tit Cork, replied, “ No, my lord, but I have seen a 
good many drawings-,of it this evening another of Curran, 
who; apblogUohg to a*foppish companion foT wearing a shabby 
coat, on hisretum in the packet from England to Ireland, saicMfo 
“ I always make it a point to go to tea in a Cnrkjadust." " • t 
Inife lflftfciworii consisted of but one street, like any 
Iri*£ village of tJie’present day, and was thus detcgibedby 
CaSWen.'“ RhcIos^ Withta a circuit of walfoiatheflfttf of aft • 
egg, with the river flowing round about it, and runfliflg 
between, not passable throughbut by bridges, lying out In 


city assumed its present appearance, which fully entitles It to 
the praises its inhabitants bestow on it. But it Was a long' 
while before it became celebrated for its gaiety. LoM Orrery, 

' in writing to Dean Swift in 1736, drew a woful picture of its 
’ dulneas, a description which would now-a-days, we think, be 
apfUeitUe tone town in Ireland but Derry. “The butoherf," 
says he, “ are'as greasy. the Quakers as formal, 
bytiftian* as holy and as foil of the Lord as ever; all things 
' ue 'M'Wt^gita'i even the; hogs and pfgrgruiit'^tihi'^tmd, 
cadence as of'yore, unfurfftthed with V8ttety,i«kd dtudpi 
under flio fcaturaldubiees of the materildi T for‘e'!! 
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are as hard to be found as money, sense, honesty, or 
truth." 

To enliven the place a little, a theatre was opened in l? 60 
by Spronger Barry, and the first night of the performance was 
signalised by a very uncommon occurrence. There had been 
an execution that morning for robbery, and the body of the 
culprit, after hanging for the usual length of time, was cut 
down and delivered to his friends. One of the actors, named 
Glover, having a taste for surgery, and fancying the man was 
not dead, used means to restore animation, and succeeded. 
Patrick Redmond, for such was the name of the hapless 
wight^ having indulged rather freely in whiskey on the same 


rison with Cork as regards the number of the historical remi¬ 
niscences connected with it. Limerick boasts itself the “city 
of the violated treatyDerry, “ the maiden city,” as having 
sustained the ever-memorable siege, which Orangemen, in 
their cups, to this day celebrate with jubilation; but for a 
real city of broils, and tumults, and wars, and rumours of 
wars, and changes, and revolutions, give us Cork, It was 
here that Perkin Warbeck, the personater of the murdered 
Duke of York, first made his appearanco upon the scene; 
and the first who saluted him king was John Watley, a 
wealthy Cork citizen, afterwards mayor; and when the 
impostor had been baffled in England, baffled in Scotland, 



THE MATHEW TESTIMONIAL, CORK, 


evening, in honour of his rest nation, went to the theatre, and 
on seeing Glover, rushed on the stage, to the terror of the 
audience, and thanked him publicly in the most uproarious 
manner. Even at this period Cork was famed for its hand¬ 
some women, who made their appearance in the height of the 
mode, though London was then at a fortnight's distance, and 
Paris beyond aoh of all persons of moderate expectations. 
There were assemblies held once a fortnight, and smaller ones 
weekly, called drums , for admission to which a trilling charge 
was made, and the company sang, danced, walked, or played 
cards, without restraint. 

No town in Ireland, Dublin alone excepted, will bear compa- 


and baffled in Prance, hither ho returned to recruit his 
failing fortunes, and hence he hurried to his doom in London.. 
This business caused Cork for the first time to feel the effects 
of royal displeasure. Henry VII. deprived it of its charter, 
but soon restored it, however. Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, Cork was a thriving place, but, strange to 
say, the citizens all intermarried with one another, for the 
simple and cogent reason, that the whole of the surrounding 
country being in possession of the Dish clans, who treated 
the towns-peonle as Sassenachs, the latter never dared to 
show their noses outside the walls, much less go abroad for 
the purpose of making love. During the great wars of Hugh 
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O'Neill, in Elizabeth'* reign, the inhabitants of all creeds, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, continued faithful to England; 
but when James I, succeeded to the throno, they became 
insubordinate and dissatisfied, being unwilling to be ruled 
by a Scotchman. The Catholic party broke out into open 
rebellion, and signified their abhorrence of the new dynasty 
by burning all the bibles and prayer-books they could lay 
their hands upon. Lord Mountjoy, however, put an end 
to tho tumult on his arrival in May, 1003, and hanged the 
ringleaders. In the 'revolution of 1041, Cork adhered to 
tho royal cause, even after it had become desperate; but as 
goon as Cromwell mado his appearance before it, it speedily 
surrendered, terrified by the “ crowning mercies” which that 
personage declared Providence had bestowc-d on the republi¬ 
can arms in other quarters. On this occasion, Oliver, pro¬ 
bably for the first time in his stern, rigid, and sanctimoni¬ 
ous life, was pleased to be facetious. But the joke he per¬ 
petrated was grim, severe, and sarcastic, as became the 
■witticisms of a general of the Commonwealth. lie had ordered 
the church bells to be all taken down and converted into 
siege artillery. The clergy remonstrated, as did aiso tho 
citizens. He simply remarked in reply; “ that since gun¬ 
powder was invented by a priest, he thought the best use for 
the bells would be to make camions (canons) of them.” 

Prince Rupert proclaimed Charles IT. at Cork in 1640, but 
Admiral Blake appearing in the harbour at the head of a 
large fleet, the inhabitants were over-awed, and would have 
remained quiet, if they had not been excited to resistance 
by the instigation of Lord Broghill. In 1G5J, under the 
parliamentary reyime, very severe laws were enacted against 
the Catholics, none of whom were allowed to reside within 
the walls. On the 18th of May, 1(160, Charles was again 
proclaimed, eleven days before his restoration in England; 
and during his reign, Ooik made rapid progress in trade and 
commerce, and the Catholics once' more regained the asecn- 
daney in the city. Consequently, when William of Orange 
landed, it declared for James, and in his interest received a 
garrison of Irish troop*, turd Iris adherents maltreated the 
Protestants, in which they were eountenarir ed by James him¬ 
self, when he made bis appearance there. 

The battle of the Boyne did not discourage the Stuart party, 
and they still held out, till William sent a large force, under 
the Duke of Marlborough, to reduce the town. He arrived in 
the harbour in September, 1000, and the garrison surrendered 
a week afterwards. The Duke of Grafton, a natural son of 
Charles II., was killed during the siege, ami there were many 
romantic displays of valour oi,i both sides. One of these is 
worth recording. The besiegers, having seized the cathedral, 
posted two files of musketeers in the steeple, for the purpose 
of galling the garrison of an old fort with their fire. They 
succeeded so well, that the latter turned two gnns against the 
church, and the steeple soon began to totter. The men in the 
tower got frightened, and were preparing to go dowll, in spite 
of the remonstrances of their officer. Lieutenant Horace 
Townsend, when he kicked away tho ladder by which they 
had ascended, anti thus cut off all means of escape. His 
gallantry met with its reward, for next day the fort sur¬ 
rendered. 

Some slight ebullitions ot Jacobite feeling in 1715, and again 
in 1715, are the only political incidents worthy of notice which 
have since taken place. 

Rich as Cork is in historical reminiscences, in literary and 
artistic associations it is probably still richer, if we may bo 
allowed to include the county with the city. Who does not 
know that it was in the latter that the gentle author of the 
“ Faerie Queene ” lived, and low’d, and Inboured, and fled in 
the night from his burning homestead at Kilcolman, with tho 
yells of Tyrone's kerns ringing in Ids ears; thus paying the 
penalty of his Saxon oiigin, and being in no way respected 
for his poetical abilities, which the clam were but ill pre¬ 
pared to appreciate ? His “ View of the State of Ireland," 
composed in his retreat at Cork, is a fojthful description 
of the country at that period, and abounds m acute obser¬ 
vations, and sound criticisms on tho men and manners of 


the time. Three books, at least, of the “ Faerie Queene ” 
were written in the same romantic retreat, and here, too, he 
was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, the “ courtier, scholar, 
and soldier,” and one of the warmest of his friends. Raleigh 
had been commissioned in 1680, in the army that was sent to 
repress the rebellious Earl of Desmond, who was aided by 
Spanish and Italian auxiliaries, and, during the summer of 
1581, being left in command of the Queen’s forces by tho Earl 
of Ormond, lay in tho woods about Llsmore, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cork, carrying on a partisan warfare with the 
insurgents, and occasionally residing at Cork. It was o*t the 
close of these troubles that Spenser camo to Ireland, having 
beep presented by Elizabeth with three thousand and twenty- 
eight acres of the lands of the unfortunate Desmond in the 
county of Cork, but on condition that he should reside on his 
property. When ltaleigh returned from his American voyage, 
he, too, took a part in the “ Munster Plantation,” by taking 
possession, under royal letters patent, of twelve thousand 
acres of the conquered territory. The house in which he 
resided, and the garden in which ho first planted the potato 
in Ireland, are still shown to the visitor at Youghal. On his 
return from the expedition against Spain and Portugal in 
1589, he paid a visit to his estates, and saw Sponsor in his 
shady retreat on the pleasant banks of the Mulln. The poet 
celebrated his friend's return by the poem entitled “ Colin 
Clout’s come Home Agatne,” the dedication of which he 
dates from “ his house at Kilcolman.” 

It was in Cork that Penn, the great William Penn, first 
became a quaker. The new society made their appearance 
there about 1655, and Penn, having attended one of their 
meetings, was so struck by tho homily preached by Thomas 
Lowe upon the text—“ There is a faith that overcomes tho 
world, and there is a faith that is overcome by the world,” 
that he adopted the broad brims and straight collars on the 
spot. 

He did not escape the persecutions with which all dissenters 
were visited at that day. He was arrested in 1667 with 
several others, and carried before the mayor, who, however, 
knotting Ins father’s influence in England, offered to liberalo 
him, it he gave a bond for his future good behaviour. Penn, 
however, being of opinion that he could behave himself 
sufficiently well to satisfy tho expectations of all reasonable 
men without any bond at all, sturdily refused, and was there¬ 
upon committed to gaol. A manly letter addressed to Lord 
Orrery procured his release, but eighteen of his companions 
in misfortune were left to languish in confinement. During 
his imprisonment, John Exham, another quaker, an enthu¬ 
siastic disseminator of the new doctrines, and an old soldier 
of Cromwell's army, walked through the streets, clothed in 
saekeloth, and with ashes on his head, preaching repentance 
and amendment of life. The authorities, considering, we 
presume, that these things were not so necessary as Mxham 
imagined, shut him up also, for a long period, but could not 
damp hi* ardour. He lived till 1720, when he was ninety 
years of age, and whenever he found himself at liberty, perse¬ 
vered in his old course. 

A host of other celebrities have in later times made their 
appearance in Cork. Barry, Butts, Grogan, and Cavanagh 
Murphy, in the fine arts, and Boyle, the famous Earl of Cork, 
in science, would alone be sufficient to render the place illus¬ 
trious. The writers who, irf tho columns of the Xation, in 
1843 and 1844, poured forth so rich a stream of ballad 
poetry, and shed lustre on the follieB of the O'Connellite agi¬ 
tation, received some of their most ardent and gifted recruits 
from the banks of the Lee. And the city too was well belovg^, 
by the witty, the humorous, the polished, and well-read Father 
Prout, the parish priest of Watergrasshill. It is a little vil¬ 
lage, in the midst of bogs, and brakes, and dells, on the coach- 
road from Dublin to Cork, and if we mistake hot—-for it is now 
along time since we travelled it —the last stage before tho end , 
of tha journey. Stages are now done away with; even 
Rianooni’s cars—those capacious vehicles which in the olden 
time swept the tourist through the south ef Ireland—ore 
steadily receding before the mighty railway engine and 
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Watergrasshill is relapsing into obscurity. It is surrounded 
by the chosen home of elves, and fairies, and goblins, and 
ghosts, the classic ground of myth and legend! and here for 
many a year the good father tended his flock, end amused the 
world of London by his quaint disquisitions and a^iibs in the 
pages of “ Fraser,” He belonged to the old school of parish 
priests, who will never more be seen in Ireland, but who 
differed from many of their successors in being polished and 
travelled gentlemen, well read in foreign literature, haters of 
broils, and lovers of jovial companions and good wine. Peace 
to their ashes ! Father Prout was the last of them, and in 
him Cork lost a son who, in all his wanderings, looked to her 
with fondness and regret. The church of Shandon, a very 
conspicuous object—an engraving of which wo herewith pre¬ 
sent to our readers—came in for a large share of his regard. 
It stands upon the ruins of Old Shandon Castle ; and the 
belfry, with its beautiful peal of bells—built on one side, 
strange to say, of grey stone, and on the other of red--is 
associated in the mind of every genuine Corkonian with his 
dearest and tenderest recollections of his native place. Long 
ago, when Irishmen were obliged to seek refuge daily in 
foreign lands from the misery and ruin which reigned in their 
own, a ballad was composed by some of the exiles, beginning, 
“ Farewell to thee, Cork, witli the sugar-loaf steeple,” full of 
pathos and beauty, in which Shandon tower, received its duo 
meed of honour. Father Prout pays it a tribute no loss ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, in the well-known lines, which we regret 
our space will not permit us to quote entire. A few stanzas, 
however, will serve our purpose :— 

‘ ‘ W itli deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 

Whose sounds so wild would, 

In the dujs of childhood, 

, Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 

“ On this I ponder 
Where'er 1 wander, 

And thus grow fonder, * 

Sweet Cork, of theo j 
With thy hells of Shundon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant w aters 
Of the river Lee. 


“ I’ve heard hells chiming 
‘, Full many a dime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 

While at a glihe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate j 
But all their music 

Spoke nought like thine. 

• 

“ For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free, 

Made the hells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 

With the mention of one other name we shall conclude this 
notice; but this is a greater one than any—Father Mathew, 
of temperance celebrity—who has worked so great a revolu¬ 
tion in the social habits of the Irish people. He is a native 
of Thomastown, and was educated at Maynooth. He took 
religious vows as a Capuchin friar, and entered upon his 
labours at Cork. The frightful consequences resulting from 
excessive whiskey drinking amongst the peasantry struck 
him at once, and he formed the noble resolution of devoting 
his whole life and energies to the extirpation of this pernicious 
habit. lie commenced holding mootings fwiec a week, in 
which lie detailed to his hearers, in Bimple but forcible lan¬ 
guage, how much evil their drinking customs brought upon 
them, and called upon them to take the total abstinence 
pledge. This was administered in the shape of a simple vow, 
dictated by the father himself, after which he added, “ May 
God give you strength to keep your resolution at the same 
time presenting the individual with a medal, nis efforts 
were crowned with an almost marvellous degree of success. 
His brother, a distiller on an extensive scale, was ruined by 
the movement, and the worthy friar himself was impoverished 
by liis philanthropic labours. As a tribute to liis worth, tho 
government settled on him a pension of £.'«)() a year, but this, 
we believe, is barely sufficient to pay the premium of an 
insurance policy which he placed as a security in the hands of 
his creditors. The monument, of which wc furnish an en¬ 
graving, was erected in his honour by his fellow-citizens, but 
we regret to say, that, o\\ ing either to poverty or apathy, it has 
never yet been completed. It stands upon the Charlotte 
Guay, near the Capuchin Church. 


MOSSES AND THEIR ALLIES. 

CLUB-MOSSUS AMI) Li VEltlVOUTS. 

CHAPTER III,, PART II. 


The colour of the scale-mosses varies through all the shades 
of green into brown, yellowish, dusky purple, and bronze. 
The theca is usually black, or deep purple, or dark brown, 
although occasionally it is nearly transparent. 

'The seta or fruit-stalk is in most ease* semi-transparent 
and aR delicately reticulated as the other part* of the plant, 
Our example, the pear-shay "d scale-moss (S. turbinate, fig, 
4.) shows this very beautifully. This specie* is on# which 
i-equent in moist shady spot:, in limestone districts, and we 
fve selected it os illustrative of the highly cellular structure 
of plants of this tribe. J. pusilla (fig, 5), the dwarf scale- 
moss, is given for the purpose of exhibiting the beautiful 
form of its folded sheath or pericluetium. The plant is of a 
tender green, tho capsule brown, and tho edges of the bell- 
shaped sheath of a delicate pink. This is given, as are all 
the other scale mosses of which wc present drawings, as they 
appear when magnified to about six times the natural size. 
Sowerby says, in speaking of mosses, that which may with 


equal truth oc Raid of the tribes which at present engage our 
attention, “It it, chiefly in the economy of nature that we 
must look for tho utility of those little plants, that she has 
fashioned with so much care, and for the reproduction and 
dissemination of which she has invented so beautiful and 
complicated an apparatus us that described above, though 
they are destined for the most part to flourish where no human 
eye bebojds that beauty, no intelligence, save her own, can 
calculate the necessity and advantage of their existence. 
Their ministry is pursued in concert with other families lower 
in the scale of vegetable being; the smaller species assisting 
in the production of soil upon newly formed lands, clothing 
with verdure the most barren spots, and gradually fitting 
them for the support of the higher order of plants ; while the 
larger are occupied in no small degree in the production of 
land itself, especially the aquatic kinds, which fix themselves 
upon the surfdfeo jif lakes Mid stagnant waters, already inter¬ 
laced with the slender stems of the Chara-Confvron, and 
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plants of similar habit, gradually converting the liquid plain 
into a partially solid one, on which eventually grosses, rushes, 
Ac,, aro capable of growing; thus are formed morassee, which, 
by a further progress of vegetation, become at length fertile 
meadows. While thus slowly operating to Increase the extent 



Fig. 4.—The Pear-shaped Scale Moss. 


of the habitable world, their influence directly and indirectly 
affects in various ways, but more frequently, perhaps, unseen 
and unsuspected, the welfare and interest of those who are too 
apt to despise their apparent insignificance, and too proud to 
stoop to the examination of their surpassing beauty.” Of the 


wells and rivulets. The slippery scale-moss (/. Pmqui*} is 
another of this description; 

We next come to the family marchanlia, named from 
Nicholas Marchant, a noted botanist It is a pretty and singular 
tribe, its trivial name, liverwort, being derived from a fancied 
resemblance to the human liver; this resemblance was supposed 
to indicate some special virtue in the plant, as connected with 
that organ, and in olden time it waa considered a specific for 
jaundice and other such disorders. The marchanti® grow on 



Fig 5_The Dwarf Scale Moss. 


earth or the bark of trees in damp places, spreading over the 
ground in the form of a green incrustation, from the lower 
surface of which root-fibres are developed. This crust or 
thallus is entirely composed of cellular tissue, the cells of the 
outer layer being closer in texture than the rest, and forming 
a thick leather^cuticle, in which are large stomata. The 
fruit consists of a head of spore-coses, radiating from a central 
disk called the “ shield,” like the spokes of a wheel. The 



Fig. 6.—The Brood-leafed Scale Moss. 


species which render their feeble aid in thus converting water 
into land, are some of the little frondose scale-mosses, and also 
some of the other tribes of the hepo ticca.. The broad-leaved 
scale-moss (/. Epyphilla, fig. 6), which is depicted of the 
natural sire, is one of these. It U frequent on moist heath*, 
♦»d in damp woods, and thickets, especially by thff sides of 


head is mounted on a long stalk springing from a bell-shaped 
sheath, wjiich starts from the surface of the frond or thallus, 
usually at the margin. The spore-cases or thee® open by 
irregular fissures, either four or eight in number. Besides this 
normal fruit, gemma, or detached buds, of quite a different 
structure, are found on these plants. These are small leafy 
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'bodies which spontaneously separata from the parent plant, 
and when mature are washed out by the rain, and carried 
abundantly to new localities, where they spring up and grow 
very rapidly. The form of the thalli or fronds of the mar- 
chantim is thus quaintly described by the good olcl herbalis 
Gerard" Liverwort is a kinde of mosse which spreadeth 


the fronds. The sporules are large, of a dark olive hue. 
The-fron'da, when bruised, send forth a peculiar fragrance, 
like bergamot. < 

The other example given (fig. 8) is of the star-headed liver¬ 
wort (ilf. polytnorpKa), a species even more common than the 
conical. 



Fig*7.—Conical Liverwort. 


itself abroad upon the ground, having many uneven or 
crumpled leaves lying over one another, as the scales of fishes 
do; greene above, browne underneath.” These fronds are 
variously lobea, their colour is a living green, and when 
broadly spread over a damp bank, or the wall of a fountain or 
reservoir of water, they form a beautiful object. The Germans 


Of the other genera which the order htpalicca comprises 
we shall say but little, as they are few and, in comparison, 
insignificant. 

Targionia hypophylla at first sight resembles a marcliantia, 
but differs in its fructification, which is globose and nearly 
buried in the margin of the frond; and this, with anthocerus 



Fig. 8.—Star-headed Liverwort. 


have the same name for the tribe as ourselves, and call it 
bberkraut. The conical liverwort (fig. 7) is common. It is 
of a yellowish-green tinged with brown; the peduncle, or 
fruit-stalk, i* white touched with,pink, and fleshy. It springs 
from a concave disk, usually situated in the marginal clefts of 


punctatus, sphmrocarpus terrestris, and a few species of a 
little tribe called riccia, — on which, as they are for the most 
part little knolrn jund not of much general interest, we shall 
not enter particularlycomplete the number of the genera 
contained in this order. 
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PEERS AND M.P.’Si • 

OB, ' 

* LORDS AND COMMONS, 

* n. 

That the proceeding does not in all cases pass off with per¬ 
fect smoothness, the reader of lord Byron’s life is aware. 
Mr. Dallas, who was present, says: “I accompanied Lord 
Byron to the house. He was received in one of the anti-cham¬ 
bers by some of the officers in attendance, with whom he settled 
respecting the fees’to pay; one of them went to apprise the Lord 
Chancellor of hiB being there, and soon returned for him. There 
were very few persons in the house ; Lord Eldon was going 
through some ordinary business; then Lord Iiyron entered. 
I thought he looked still paler than before, and he certainly 
wore a countenance in which mortification was mingled with, 
but subdued by, indignation. He passed the woolsack without 
, looking around, and advanced to the table whore the proper 
officer was attending to administer the oaths. When he had 
gone through, them the chancellor quitted his seat and went 
towards him with a smile, putting out his hand warmly to 
welcome him, and though X did not catch his words, I saw 
that he paid him some compliment. This was all thrown 
away upon Lot<l Byron, who made a stiff bow and put tbs 
tips of his fingers into the chancellor’s hand. The chancellor 
did not press a welcome so received, but resumed his seat, 
while I.ord Byron carelessly seated himself on one of the 
empty benches to the left of the throne, usually occupied by 
the lords in opposition. . . . We returned to St. James's 
Street, but he did not recover his Bpirits.” His lordship's 
mortification arose in part from the fact that his relative, the 
Earl of Carlisle, had not offered to introduce him. To re¬ 
venge himself for this disappointment, Byron, in his " English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” took a biting revenge. Till 
then he had introduced his guardian into the satire in the 
most complimentary manner possible— 

11 On one alone Apollo deigns to'smilc, 

. And crowns a now Roscommon ill Carlisle.” 

In common with members of the House of Commons, peers 
enjoy all the privileges they possess. They have, however, 
others. They may vote by proxy; they are not subject to 
make answer to questions from the lower house of parliament; 
they can only be tried by peers, and a peer has this advantage 
on his trial, all his peers are summoned to his trial, and he is 
acquitted or condemned by the verdict of the majority, which 
is not given upon oath, but in the form, “Guilty,” or “Not 
guilty, upon my honour,” pronounced by each peer in his 
place in answer to the question severally put by the lord 
steward who presides in the court, beginning with the 
youngest baron and proceeding to the first duke or senior 
prince of the blood royal. A peer, also, answers to bills 
in chancery upon his honour and not upon his oath ; but 
when he is examined either in civil or criminal cases* as a 
witness, or in the high court of parliament, he must be 
sworn. A peer cannot be bound to keep the peace in any 
.otlur than the courts of queen’s bench and chancery, and the 
honour of peers is so highly tended by law that it M much 
more penal to spread false reports of them lljan of other men ; 
scandal against them being called “seandaium magnatum," 
and subjected to punishment by divers ancient statutes. 
Peers are exempted from attending court Lets or on the 
“posse comilatus.” A peer cannot lose estate but by death 
or attainder, except, indeed, he wastes his estate so as not to 
be able to support his dignity ; then ire can be degraded by 
act of parliament; hut there is but one instance Of this 
supreme jurisdiction, which was in the ease of George Neville, 
puke of Bedford, in the r< ign of Edward VI. 

The great council of lords spiritual and temporal dates ns 
far back as the time of William the Conqueror. In the reign 
of Henry III., where wa more clearly see daylight, it was 
entirely composed of such persons, holding lands by barony, 
as vysre summoned by particular writ of parliament. Tenure 
and summons were both essential at this time in order.to 
render any one a lord, of parliament. No spiritual peer was 
summoned without a baronial term. The prior of St, James, 


at Northampton, having been summoned in the twelfth of 
Edward II,, wa* discharged upon his petition because he had 
nothing of the king by barony, but only in frankalmoign. 
The prior of Bridlington, after frequent summonses, was 
finally left out with an entry made in the roll that he held 
nothing of the king. The abbot of Leicester had been called, 
to fifty parliaments, yet, in the twenty-fifth of Edward III. he 
obtained a charter of perpetual exemption, reciting that he 
held no lands or tenements of the. crown by barony or any 
such service as bound him to attend parliament or councils j 
but there were great irregularities in the lists of persons sum¬ 
moned. “ It is worthy of observation," remarks Mr. Ilallam 
in a note, “ that the spiritual peers summoned to parliament 
were in general considerably more numerous than the tem¬ 
poral. This appears, among other causes, to have saved the 
church from that sweeping reformation of its wealth, and 
perhaps of its doctrines, which the commons were thoroughly 
inclined to make under Richard II. and Henry IV. Thus 
tile reduction of the spiritual lords by the dissolution of the 
monasteries was indispensably required to bring the eccle¬ 
siastical order into due subjection to the state. Erum the 
time of Edward III. the council, consisting of the chief 
ministers of the crown, and the lords' house in parliament, 
were often blended together in one assembly. Thus wag 
formed' the great council which exercised a considerable civil 
as well as criminal jurisdiction. In the time of Edward III. 
or Richard II. the lords, by their ascendancy, threw the judges 
and rest of the council into shade, and took the decisive juris¬ 
diction, entirely to themselves, making use of their former 
colleagues but as assistants anrl advisers, as they still con¬ 
tinue to he held in all the judicial proceedings of the house. 
Ages have come and gone, and the grand council of the nation 
is now not in the upper, but lower house; but, as part 
of the whole English qjgwtitution, it still exists. And though 
now of decreased importance and power, still it has claims 
for the intellect it yet boasts, and for the good it yet accom¬ 
plishes. Intellectually, it must take a high stand, for it is 
constantly replenished from the most successful lawyers 
of the other house. Historically, it has been the barrier 
against the despotism of the crown. To the great whig 
families that upheld the revolution of 1GSS —that bravely con¬ 
tended with a lower house of Jacobites—we owe the Hanover 
succession, mid England’s subsequently growing favour. On 
the face of it, it seems absurd that a man should be a legislator 
born; but, at the same time, practically the custom has not 
been fraught with the evil which might have been anticipated. 
It is very clear that many men who lurve done the state good 
service, have eared more for acquiring hereditary honours for 
their children, than for the immediate eclat which promotion 
to the peerage conferred on them. 

Of course the lards do not act ns common men. For in¬ 
stance: in divisions they give their votes beginning at the 
lowest and proceeding srriatim to the peers highest in rank. 
Each one answers for himself, content or non-content. If 
the numbers should chance to be equal, it is invariably pre¬ 
sumed that the house is against the bill. The lords are still 
true to the maxims of their forefathers. We arc unwilling to 
change the laws of England. Right or wrong, a law is a law, 
and, with them, for that reason alone, is to be reverenced and 

C aved. The lord has this advantage over an M.P. : the 
r may pair off when u division is about to take place, and 
thus the loss of his vote to his party is compensated for by 
the absence of the vote of the M.P. with whom he pairs off to 
his party. A lord may do more than this -. he may vote for a 
measure by proxy. Some mtn are very large holders*f 
proxies. The number of those held by the late Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was prodigious, and almost dangerous to the state. 
There were times when the noble duke had nearly half the 
votes of the peers in his pockets. Debating, in such circum¬ 
stances, must have Jjeen little better than a farce. 

TBS Loan HIGH CHAXOBILOR. 

The world in general, and the readers of “ Bleak House ” in 
particular, we take it, have heard <rf the Lord High Chancellor, 
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the Keeper of tlio Great Seal—of her Majesty's Conscience—of 
church livinge and patronage and power held by no other 
living man. Ofhis power and influence in general it doe* not 
become us here to speak, but it does become us very briefly 
to state that ho is Speaker tff the House of Lords, and that, 
therefore, we have something to do With him here. One of 
the oldest offices existing is that of Lord Chancellor i the 
almost fabulous Arthur is said to hate had a chancellor; cer¬ 
tainly such an officer existed in the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs, for the good St. Swithin, we believe, was one. 
But in our point cf view he is merely Speaker of the House of 
Lords, an office he holds whether he be peer or not. In recent 
times, for instance, We find on the 2‘2hd of November, 1830, an 
entry in the list of peers present, “ Henricus Brougham, Can- 
cellarius; ’' but he had no right to debate and vote till the 
following day, when the entry of his name and office appears 
in tho same place, “Dominus Brougham et Vaux, Can cel¬ 
lar ius.” This privilege of speaker, according to Lord Camp¬ 
bell, is said to belong to him by prescription, and he has 
enjoyed it'iminy centuries, although in the reigns of Richard I., 
John, and Henry III. (within time of legal memory), it was ■ 
exercised by the Chief Justiciary. The crown may by com¬ 
mission name others to preside in the House of Lords in the 
absence of the Chancellor ; and no speaker appointed by the 
crown being present, the lords of their own authority may 
choose one of themselves to act ns speaker, which they 
now often do in hearing appeals; but all these speakers 
are immediately superseded when the Chancellor enters the 
house. lie is a very great personage, is the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, for the time being. To stny him in the execution 
of Ins office is high treason. Whether he be peer or com¬ 
moner he has precedence above all temporal peers, except they 
be kings’ sons, nephews, and grandsons. If he be a peer hia 
place is at the top of the dukes' bench tmthe left of the throne, 
and if a commoner before the woolsack. Generally, however, 
peer or not, he sits there as speaker, and when he joins in 
debate he leaves the woolsack and stands in front of his proper 
seat at this top of the dukes’ bench. Anciently the Chancellor 
addressed the two houses on the meeting of parliament. This, 
however, he does not do now ; as speaker of the lords, ho is 
not equal in power to the speaker of the commons. He is not 
addressed in debate. He does not name the peer who is to he 
heard: he is not appealed to as an authority on points of 
order; and he may do w hat would be considered very inde¬ 
corous in the Speaker of the lower house—he may cheer 
the sentiments expressed by his colleagues. When ho 
addresses their lordships he is to be uncovered, and he is 
covered when ho addresses others including a deputation of the 
commons. When ho appears in his official capacity in tho 
presenre of tlie sovereign, or receives messengers of the House 
of Commons at the bur of the House of Lords, he beaTS in his 
hand the purse containing, or supposed to contain, the Great 
Seal; on other occasions it lies beiore him as the emblem of 
his authority, or is t arried by his purse-bearer. When he 
goes before a committee of the House of Commons he wears 
hia robes and is attended by his mncc-bcarer and purse-bearer. 
Being seated, lie puts on his hat, to assert the dignity of the 
Upper House; and then, having uncovered, give* audience. 
At the opening or close of a session of parliament he is the 
bearer of the royal speech, which he delivers, on his knees, 
into the hands of his sovereign—a mode of procedure 
handed down from very early times. In respect to dress 
he has great choice, lie may “weare in his apparel velvet, 
aatene, and other silkes of any colours except purpure, 
and any manner of furres except genettea.” In good old 
times tho office was filled by an aspiring clerk with a 
view to a fat bishopric; now it leads to nothing further. 
It has become the ultima Thule of the aspiring lawyer 
On'ce chancellor, he has nothing else to look forward 
to. On account of his high rank, his important duties, his 
great labours, and the precariouspcsB of his tenure, he has 
generally received the largest remuneration of any servant of 
the crown, In early times, this supply seems to have been 
wked principally from present* and bribes 5 then by sinecure 


places in > possession and reversion. Now he has a fixed 
salary, and a retiring allowance when ho has resigned office, 
to enable him to maintain hit station and still to exert himself 
In the public service as a judge itt the House of Lords and in 
the Privy Council. Bitl for the prospect of a sufficient pension 
on retiring from office, it would be unreasonable to expect 
men who are at the head Of a most lucrativ e profession to 
give up their practise, as is requited of all who accept this 
exalted but precarious dignity. It is well known that Lord 
Brougham made a considerable Sacrifice Of income by becom¬ 
ing Lord Chancellor, and there arc, even now, barristers 
whose professional gains amount to, if they do not exceed, the 
salary attached to the chancellorship. Yet these are the men, 
and none but these, who are wanted to preside in the highest 
court of judicature in the realm. The proper tenure of office 
ia during pleasure, and it is determined by the voluntary- 
surrender of the Great Seal into the hands of his sovereign, 
or by the latter’s demanding it in person, or sending a mes¬ 
senger With a warrant for it under the privy seal or sign 
manual. There have been grants, says Lord Campbell, of the 
office of ohancellor for life and for a time certnin, but these 
Lord Coke pronounces to be illegal; and while its political 
functions remain, the person holding it must necessarily be 
removable with the other members of the administration to 
which he belongs. 

Lord Campbell, in his valuable work, commemorates 107 
chancellors. Memorials of the Anglo- Saxon chancellors are 
scanty, but we have a series nearly unbroken from Maurice, 
who held the Groat Seal in the year 1087, to the present 
occupier of that important post. Of these chancellors, the 
greater number were ecclesiastics. The first lay chancellor in 
England was FitSgilbert, appointed by Queen Matilda soon 
after her coronation, during the short time she occupied the 
throne; and there was no other till Sir Robert do Bourchier 
a soldier appointed by Edward III. Bishop Williams, in the 
reign of James I., was the only Protestant divine who was 
ever in possession of the Great Seal; although the Privy Stal 
was held by a bishop during the reign of Queen Anno. Serope, 
in tho reign of Richard It., was the first law lord et or created; 
since 1 lien the number has considerably increased. Much of 
the best blood in the peerage has a legal origin. 

There are now sitting in the House ol‘ Lords seventeen peers 
descended from chancellors in the direct line. Earl Fortescue 
from Sir John Fortescue, Lord Mount fort from Sir Thomas 
Bromley, the Marquis of Winchester from Sir William Poulot, 
the Earl of Bradford from Sir Oilando Bridgman, the Earl of 
Coventry from Lord Coventry, the Earl of Shaftesbury from 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Earl of Winehelsoa and Nottingham 
from Lord Nottingham, the Earl of Guildford from Lord 
Guildford, Earl Cowpor from Lord Cowpcr, the Earl of Mac¬ 
clesfield from Lord Macclesfield, Marquis Camden from Lord 
Camden, the Kail of Lovelace from Lord King, the Earl of 
Hardwieke from Lord Hardwirin', Earl Talbot from Lord 
Talbot, Earl ilathutst from Lord Bathurst, the Earl of Eldon 
from Lord Eldon, and Lord Erskine from the illustrious lord 
of that name. 

It may be satisfactory to our renders to learn that only one 
chancellor was beheaded while in possession of the Great Se al, 
and that, during the lasf three hundred years, only six huve been 
impeached, and only one—the great Somers—acquitted. So 
much for the Lord Chancellor. Gradually he has become 
great and Strong and terrible, from a very small beginning. 
As Gibbon says, “This word, so humble in its origin, has, by 
a singular fortune, risen into the title of the first great office of 
state in the monarchies of Europe.” It is clear that the office 
has now reached its culminating point; change looms in the 
future—law reformers are at work. In a short time the poli¬ 
tical character of the office may cease to exist. In tho mean¬ 
while, chronicling.things as they are, we could do no less 
than devote a chapter to an office which makes its possessor 
the president Of tho peers Of England, and which has been, 
generally bestowfld by victorious party chiefs on the lawyers! 
who have moat skilfully—most powerfully and successfully— 
fought the battle of party on the floor of,St. Stephen’s. 
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M*t*iuals :—Exhibition Crochet Cotton, Nos. 14, 16, 18, 
20, 28. Walker's Penelope Hook, Nos. 8, 35, 4. 

a. With cotton No. 20 and hook 35, work 18 chains : make 
it round and in loop 24 d.c., • 1 d.c. on d.c. 7 chain, miss 2, 
repeat • 7 times more; "in 4th chain stitch of 7 ciiain, 1 s.c., 12 
chain, 1 s.c. in 6th chain from hook; 7 chain, 1 s.c. in same 
as last s.c.; 5 chain, 1 s.c., in same as last s.c., 5 chain, l s.c. 
in nest chain stitch to 1st Of 12 chain; 6 chain repeat •• 7 
times more, fasten off. 

5. With cotton No. 18 and hook 3.], work 10 chain, make it 
round, and in loop 24 d.c. • In 1st d.c. work 3 chain, 3 long,' 

• 3 chgjn, 1 d.c., miss 1, and repeat • 7 times more. Those only 
in the Jast,' 2 long, join to 4th chain stitch of 7 chain of a, 1 
long; 3 chain, 1 d.c., fasten off. Make 7 more 6, joining to the 
7 Chains, of a., 

c. With cotton No. 16 and hook 3, " 1 s.c. in the centre of 
the two 5 chains of a, nearest the foundation; 7 chain, 1 s.c. 

. in the centre of 6 chain; fl chain, 1 s.c. on 2nd long of 1st 
derision of b; '3 chain, 1 d.c. on next divisioit repeat • 6 times 
toiffe, 6 e^ain; 1 d.c. in next 5 e^ain, 7 chain, repeat •• 7 times 
■ mbre, faster; off. ’ ■»,* 

>■ D.c. all round the chain and fasten off. 

d. With Cotton No. 28 and hock 4, ■ 7 chain, l s.c. in 1st 
Chain, and in round loop,! die... 4 long; 3 chain; join to d.C. 
Stitches where the two 6 chains are found together, turn, and 
On the 3 chain 1 d.c., 3 long.; ^ihen in round loop, 4 long, 1 d.c.; 

' hen join to the d.c. on, the opposite side, and fatten off. 

'I 

No. 18 wnii’ hoot 8. Where you left off in 

• d. jobupn S^/f&'rvy.Son ; 9 chain, 1 s.c. in 6* chain; then in 
roup4 loop ’* 1 $S)S* 6 fhtfejfoin to 6th d.c. from where you 
jttw4 g$8- fcmfogNfff imfa, turn, and op 10 chain, 1 d.g„ 

,kigaad tom* clwin *> A* top d.c.j8' 
, il *<8 8;c5wdn, 'i d.c. in the 7th dui; 

ar^t ■ * vm in *wmd w 


repeat ■■ from •• without.joining the 10 chain twice. The 
second time only work to • 2 •, work 3 long, join to 5th d.c. 
from where you joined No. 18 cotton on ; 2 more long on 7 
chain, 1 d.c.; then 3 s.c. down the stem. Make 7 more 
joining in the same way: fasten off. , 

/. With cotton No. 16 and hook 3. In I4thd.c. of c from 
where you joined No. 18 cotton oh, • 1 d.c., 4 chain, join to 1st 

3 chain of e of 1st section, 4 chain, join to 2nd 3 chain of e of 
1st section; 8 chain, join to 1st 3 chain .of e of 2nd section, 3 
chain, join to 2nd 8 chain of e of 2nd section,'*; 8 ehairiyjOth to 
1st 3 chain of e of 3rd section; 3 chain, join to 2nd 3 chalit of 
e of 3rd Section; 4 chain, repeat all round; d.c.'all rouei|l. 

g. With cotton No. 16, and hook 3, >10 chain, make itround 
and in loop; 8 d.c. join to the Same place, where you-began 
the long chain of/6 d.c, • 6 chain 1 join to 8tSr d.c!’ bf/ from 
where you joined thed.c.: 6 chain, turn, 1 d.n.,7 lpitg; I d.c. 
miss 1,1 s.c. in nexfff.c., repeat 1 4 times mote. Join in* the 
same place only to last petal. In the last.pefifcmjjrit down 
the chain as follows: 1 d.c., 4 long, join to 8ft 4Uc, from .wipe 
you joined the 1st d.c.; 3 long, 1 d c., fasten off, Make 7 
more. Joining each as you make them. '?■ 

A. With cotton No. 16 and hook No. 3, 16 chain, 1 *,c. in 
1st stitch; then in loop ; 24 d.c., 1 1 d.c. on d.c:, f chain, miss 
2,-repeat * 7 times more, then in each 7 chain, 9 d.c,, exoept 
the last, which work as follows: 6 d.c. jninto'Srd point htg, 

4 d.c. in same 7 chain. ■ ( 1 A ' 1 

■ The next, ;A, join in- the same, manner to poki4#t /?make 
sufficient togo round, joining alternately to gt and'/*. '* v • 

*. With cotton Np. 14 and hook No, 3," 1 slc.'W'fith^’* - 
of 1st division of|h-i chain, 1 s.o. in neitdiwtto, repeat' 

6 times more, f frpft’filin'tn next point of y "‘O Chnn;” 
ftjnext point df y, 9 chain:*repeat " front *U'/nift3, * dUi.all, 
;'rwm4' and whdh you h avt rwm e to tkft edd-p'f '^8, wWfir" iift 1 
*dtc. join to the®ft d.c. - 

9 times the 10 and 11.' loin to the other side andmtmioC"* 
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THE NEW TORE EXHIBITION. 


This great advantage Of ,a .university education lie* in the 
knowledge it givesyoupg men of the exact extent of their own 
powers, aa compared with those of their companions, who are 
to he their competitors in the great race of life. A home-bred 
youth, however careful his draining, must always labfoir 
under serious disadvantages, because, for want of a standard 
of comparison by which to measure himself, he never knows 
his weak points, nor in what direction his strength maybe 
most profitably exerted. j£e may enter upon life in the full 
persuasion that every, word his friends told him was true, and 
that he is in reality a prodigy, of learning, or one of the rising 
stars in .the constellation, of science, till he perhaps finds 
himself miserably deceived, and surpassed by thousands even 
in his favourite pursuits. On the contrary, frequent trials of 
strength with others whoiie occupations and prospects are the 
same, not only sharpen his faculties and stimulate him to in¬ 
dustry, but, enable him to form an accurate estimate of his own 
worth, tell him where'his forte lies, reveal his weaknesses, 
rouse his caution, and teach him what weapons he is most 
likely to handle with greatest dexterity. The great secret of 
success in this world lies not merely in doing a thing well, 
but doing it better than others. If you cannot beat somebody, 
you are nobody, }t is no wonder that life is compared to a 


people of unrivalled activity have a* yet been barely fcuffliient 
to .afford a glimpse of the mighty future that is still in store 
for them, , ; 

But from the very nature of her contributions, bulky, heavy; 
and valuable, America laboured under great and striking dis¬ 
advantages at"the World's Bair in 1851. The expense of 
carriage, in some instances from an immense distance inland, 
and over a vast expanse of ocean,—the risk, the doubt which 
many felt regarding the success of the enterprise,—all com¬ 
bined to deter American inventors and manufacturers ftoa> 
entering into competition. The consequeneo was, that the 
department allotted to the United States in the Crystal Palace 
was at first scantily filled, and though later arrivals helped to 
swell the list, its contents wore at no time of a nature to attract 
the attention of the multitude. The glittering products of 
French and Austrian and Belgian industry which surrounded 
them, as a general rule, presented far more attractions to the 
marvelling crowds who daily thronged the fairy avenues of that 
gorgeous erection. Nor did the English press at first do justice 
to the efforts of the Americans. The contrast between the 
sombre hues of their contributions, and the brilliant exterior and 
exquisite finish of the more elaborate handiwork of their com¬ 
petitors, was sneeringly pointed to. It was not till the first 


battle. 

Now, ns far as regards all peaceful pursuits, the nations of 
the world have been hitherto exactly in the position of a 
youth who has never been at either school or college, and is 
consequently in complete ignorance as to the position he 
occupies on the ladder of attainment. In the science of 
destruction the scale of merit has been many a time adjusted. 
The killing powers of every people in the universe have been 
ascertained with marvelloujMiicety ; hut strange to say, down 
to the year 1851, no country had full means of learning what 
was its real proficiency in. the arts which minister to human 
happiness and comfort. In that year, the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations in London for the first time made the 
artizans and manufacturers of each completely aware of the pre¬ 
cise nature of their merits, an<l the extent of their deficiencies 
ns compared with their neighbours. The eyes of some of them 
were painfully opened. Marvellous transformations took place. 
Designs and ornamentations which, a month previously, had 
been looked upon as perfection itself, appeared hideous and 
absurd ; workmanship, warranted to last for ever, found itself 
Bide by side with some that plainly promised to last longer. 
The finest linen met with finer linen still; furniture that 
had defied competition all over the walls, and in all the 
newspapers, cried craven, and showed the white feather when 
it found itself in the lists. In short, prejudices of every kind 
received a general shock from which they never recovered. 
Before the Exhibition opened, America, France, and England, 
the three great rivals in commerce and manufacture^, had But 
a. vague and imperfect idea of each other's strength. None of 
them knew exactly what it had- to fear—on which side it was 


burst of superficial sight-seeing was over—till the thoughtful 
and serious portion of the visitors began to make the Exhibition 
a place of study, with a view to discover what blessings or 
promise of blessing for mankind it contained, that America 
received her due meed of praise. And when it came, we are 
bound to acknowledge that it was hearty and cheerful. It 
was then found that almost every article she sent in contained 
in itself the germ of a revolution in some department of trade 
or commerce or manufacture. It was, however, evident that it 
was only on her own soil that her capabilities could bo rightly 
judged of, where all the products of the vast extent of terri¬ 
tory which acknowledges her laws, and which includes every 
variety of climate, from the frosts of the arctic circle to the 
Mari’-,ic heat of the tropics—her railway>ystem, her telegraphs, 
her steamboats, her fire-arms,- her locks, her sailing vessels, 
her marine engines, all of them different from, and, lot us add, 
all of them in some way superior to those of the old world— 
could display all their peculiarities, powers, and advantages. 
In no foreign country was such a consummation possible, 
and in the New York Exhibition America has done all, and 
more than all, that was expected of her. In no collection of 
the works of human industry has the genius of utility mads 
such a triumphant display. All the ingenuity, mechanical 
' skill, and enterprise of a great poople have been combined for 
the single object of facilitating or securing man’s dominion 
over nature. Native cutlery has made n brilliant show, and 
one that may well cause Sheffield and Birmingham to tremble. 
Indeed Yankee manufacturers in this department have already 
attained to such proficiency as to have, in many instances, 
excluded the Englishman altogether from the market* tn 


likely to he assailed. When it closed, each was perfectly aware 
of its own position. Clearly France was by far superior in every¬ 
thing in which taste and artistic skill played the leading part. 
Nobody could accuse the lively Gauls of overweening vanity 
in informing the world so often during the period of the Exhi- 
tfoh--that f* quant aux>, articles de goftt et de luxe, la France 
y tcnait.la premiere place.” In the useful, in everything that' 
could be accomplished «by enormous pOwer of machinery, by 
"untiring industry,, in the art of production, in short, without 
reference-to anything but-practical utility, Great Britain 
was undoubtedly first in the scale. But America had cer¬ 


tainly the pre-eminence, in ingenious applications of scienci 
to industry, in invention* calculated to facilitate the grew 
transactions of comfoercd and agriculture,-—in everythinj 
which acute practicality eould (fesvise. This waa exactlj 
what waa, to be expected fr&n a nfcu^oaastry, the resource* of 
which ere still-but imperfectly de-wldpeAdile »w matjgislaof 

Ifcefoole'energie.#* 


which are.but half kaputt*tn 

"VoL. il.. W. 8.—49. 


locks, the old supremacy has been fully maintained, and in' 
mechanics’ tools ingenuity enough has been lavished in’ 
devising new shape*, new powers, and new methods of use, 
to dispense, one wouni think, with any progress in this direc¬ 
tion for a generation to come. Four now patent processes for 
planing board*; new machines for cutting staves, and for dress¬ 
ing flax; new lathes; new iron planersfand shapers, knd presses 
which manipulate cold iron like so much putty, bruise it, 
slice it, roll it, bore it; looms;, spinning-machines, curding- 


machines, power-pumps, steam,-presses, caloric - engines, 
steam-engines, screws, sewing-machines, and a,host of 
other contrivance for diminishing or dispensing with manual 
labour, jjr fce/fotpr^oming space and wind and wavfo, ,* 
crowd the machinery department. There is one article in it, 
.j^jjfaexer,. pflioh, although it does not, in consequence of its 
hytha public, attract so much attentfop 
W dclwsrws more than a passing notice,, ftom 
It ha* exercised upon the industry both 
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of Groat Britain and America. We need hardly say We. allude 
to Whitney's Cotton Gin, an invention now half a century did, • 
but which has played as prominent a part in the growth and 
extension of cotton manufacture as the power-loom. 

A few facts will convince our readers of its importance. 
Great Britain, the great seat of cotton manufacture, receives 
eighty-four per ctnt. of tho raw mateiial from America. 
In certain parts of Georgia and South Carolina, owing to 
peculiarities of the soil, the cotton when plucked is almost 
ready for exportation without any further trouble. But 
throughout the remainder of the cotton districts of the Union, 
it is so entangled with the seeds when gathered, that a tedious . 
course of hand picking used, in former times, to be necessary 
to make it fit for the manufacturer, The consequence was, 
that in 1793 tho United States wire able to export only 307 
bales, and the manufacture in England was proportionally 
restricted. In 1791 Eli Whitury invented a-machine which 
with marvellous rapidity clears the staple of every impurity, 
and turns it out ready for use; and in that year the exports 
rose to 3,000 bales. In 18-10 it reached 1,(100,000 bales, and 
in 1853 it will probably be one-third larger. At the present 
moment the manufac ture of cotton employs one-eighth of the 
population of the United Kingdom, who turn out products 
to the value of £30,000,000'yearly, and its taxes supply one- 
fourth of the whole revenue of the empire. So much for tho 
Cotton <1 in. 

In the philosophical instrument department, America stands 
without a rival; in carriages—in which she displayed so much 
excellence at the Great Exhibition—we observe no novelty, 
except wooden springs, wliich we think an invention of doubt¬ 
ful utility. Viano-fortos, too, hold their old ground, but still 
fail to equal those of other countries in finish. 

In a mere summary like! the present, we cannot enter into 
the details of the various departments. Wo therefore pass 
from the subject of mechanical inventions, with n mere men¬ 
tion of those jir which we think American skill and perse¬ 
verance have produced marked and striking results, and 
promise to compete successfully, and that at no distant day, 
with the best productions of foreign artificers. American 
BTtizans have now seen their strmgth, and are enabled to 
measure the progress they have made. They began little 
more than half a century ago from nothing ; they now find 
themselves entering the lists against the time-honoured skill 
of the old world. There is, however, one section of the 
Exhibition more interesting, we think, than any, but which 
has not at all made the display that might have been expected 
of it; not for the want of materials, certainly, but perhaps for 
want of time, and space, ami means. We allude to that 
which contains, ox should contain, the natural products of tho 
American climate and soil, Horn the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from tl.e great northern lakes to the gulf of Mexico. A 
more wonderful and varied collection of articles which minister 


to human comfort or. happiness, or more striking evidence of 
the vast and almost inexhaustible resources of tho territory of 
the United States, could not be afforded than specimens of 
each cf these, if well arranged, would exhibit. Much has 
been done; more might have boen done. Wc do not chide i 
we simply regret. The various kinds of farinaceous and other 
products, which make an American breakfast-tablo such a 
mamfi to a foreigner—wheat, rye, oats, Indian corn, pumpkins, 
peaches, yams, flour, sugar; the materials of industry and 
manufacture—hemp, cotton, flax, wool, and tho iron, oopper, 
and other ores, from the great mineral region of Take Superior 
and other districts, all find a place in the Exhibition; but not so 
prominent a one as we could wish them, nor so arranged as to 
indicate their importance. In one branch of industry, how¬ 
ever, we are glad to find America rising into competition with 
the old world—and that by no means a trifling one. Vine¬ 
growing has become a profitable calling in the States, and 
promises to render them independent of the European, conti¬ 
nent in a matter for which a large sum of money is yearly 
disbursed. It is, of course, still in its infancy, but tho results 
hitherto obtained have been most gratifying. Ohio is its great 
scat, and the 'grape mainly cultivated is of home origin, 
Cincinnati is tho centre of the vine district, and though many 
of the dressers are foreigners from Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, most of the vinegrowers are Americans. Tho 
wines already obtain a preference in America, although, of 
course, the manufacture has not been brought to any tiring like 
perfection. Tho number of acres cultivated as vineyards in 
Ohio is about 2,000; and the crop of last year is supposed to be 
worth 1,000,000 dollars, or about £200,000 sterling. This year 
four commercial houses in Cincinnati have prepared more 
than 250,000 bottles of sparkling wine, worth about fifty 
shillings a dozen, but have not been nearly able to supply the 
demaud. 

With regard to the fine arts, the result of the Exhibition 
Iras been gratifying and holds out great promise of future 
excellence. American artists have hitherto had great diffi¬ 
culties to eontexrd with. The intense application to money 
getting, or purely material pursuits, which always prevails in 
a new country, has deprived them of tho great rewards of 
genius—fame, and public encouragement. The beautiful has 
been too much kept in the background, and her sister the 
useful over-caressed. Properly, the two bhould work together 
in harmony, and this is a truth which the American people 
are now beginning to recognise. Considering, therefore, 
that all tho gems of art He in Europe, and can never be 
examined or studied by the moss of the people, and that 
American artists can only drink in inspiration at these great 
^fountains alter a long and painful pilgrimage, the collection of 
so many chrfi.d'tntere at New York is an inestimable benefit, 
and tho works of native genius occupy no unworthy place 
beside them. 


TIIE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


Gayy makes his bard c-xclaim— 

*• V"e towers of Julius, Ismdon’s lasting shame, 

With many a find and midnight murder fed.” 

It is more than questionable whether the poet had any right 
to connect the name of the great Homan with London’s last¬ 
ing shame. It is certain, however, that England’s saddest 
tragedies have been uctedlhere— that nowhere has poor human 
nature appeared in darker colours—that nowhere have been 
seen in cioam light the faithlessness of friends, thu brutality 
of power, the savage hate of foes. There Anne Boleyn and 
Uatberine Howard, the victims of a monarch’s caprice, went 
to a bloody death. There Lady Jane Grey n^cther unthndy 
• *o as to shed eternal lustre on her ill.stafrtd life* There 
is that gate, ■ 

“ Misnamed, through which,before * i ’ 
Went Sidney, Bussell, Bakigh, Crwnher, More.” 

Those walls toll a fearful talc. In the absence of ! 


could read in tho Beauchamp Tower tho character# of tho men 
and times. So strikingly true is it, as has bean observed, that 
there could be no doubt, for instance,' as to the ambition of 
Edward I. or tho weakness of Edward I}., tho lust of 
Henry VIII., the bigotry of Mary, or the vanity of Elizabeth, 
if we possessed no other record than these walls could furnish. 
The Beauchamp Tower is history. Age# speak to us by it. 
It retards for us the chronicle of the past; it tells what inno¬ 
cence languished here, trusting in God when vain was tho 
help of man—what high hope was here changed into black 
despair-^what proud ambition had here to relinquish a 
palace for a prison, dreams of empire for stone walls, the 
throne and the sceptre for the scaffold and tho axe. 

The Beauchamp Tower, in all probability, dcrivoa its name 
from Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who was con- 
ftaeiin the state prison there, prior to his banishment to the 
Isle of Man, in 1397, It consists ef two stories, ascended by a 
circular staircase; the lower story was till lately used as the 
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officors’ moss-room, In this apartment there are several pointed 
arched recesses, originally admitting light into it from narrow 
embrasures, hut these are^now bldqked up, and windows 
opened in another part. It® situated on the west eide of the 
Tower. We have said, part of it is the officers’ mess-room; 
part of it is devoted to better purposes, for it is now’s repository 
for the ancient enrolments of chancery, the most valuable, iiis 
said, M our national documents. Of the Tower aa a wlole 
little no# ramaini. To what therefore does exist at the present- 
time a considerable value attaches. As we as a nation have hpt 
been remarkable for the attention We have paid to such places, 
it is gratifying to find that we are awaking from our apathy, 
and that the Beauchamp Tower is being restored under the 
direction Of Mr. Salvln, an eminent architect in this depart¬ 
ment of building. Till recently it has been inaccessible to the 
public. It was only so late as 1708 that the inscriptions it 
contains were discovered,. Till then, by some moans, they 
had been plastered over; now, when we enter the state prison, 
memorials of its former inhabitants meet Us oh every side. 
Everywhere we see inscriptions, coats of arms, initials cut to 
wile away a weary hour, or, possibly, to remind posterity of 
men Who hoped to be remembered by it for something more 
than on inglorious captivity and a wretched end. These in¬ 
scriptions are sad in the extreme; no one can expect they 
could he otherwise. For Instance, what can be more touching 
than the following : — 

“ William Riune, 22 die Aprilis, anno 1550. 

“ Better it is to be in the house of morning than in the bouse 
of banqueting. 

“ The bcarlo of the wyso is in the morning house. It is better 
to have some chastening than to have over mocho libcrtic. 

11 There is a tymo for all things; a tyme to he borne and a tynn: 
to dye ; and the date of den the i- better than the itaye of birthe. 

“ There is an ende of all tilings ; and the endc of a tiling is better 
than the begonyng. 

“ Be wvm' and patient in trouble ; for wy-dom defendith as well 
ns money. 

“ l se well the tyme of prosperity, and remember the tyme of 
mysfortuuc.” 

Another inscription, in old Italian, i» translated ns follows: — 

“ Since fortune hath chosen that my hope should go to the wind 
to complain, I wish the time were destroyed, my planet being ever 
sorrowful and discontented. “ Wilim Tyrrcl, 1541.” 

The above inscription has the name Charles Bailly cut 
upon it. In another part of the prison is tlio following 
inscription by the same hand :— 

“ lie friend to one, be enemy"to none. Hoping, have patience, 
A n. 1571, 10 Sept. The. most unhappy man in the world is be 
that is not patient in ndversitie ; for men are not killed with the 
ndversitie they have, hill with the impatience which they suffer. 
Tout vient a poietU qiu poult attendin 
Gli sosbiri ne son tesWmoni veri ilell’angoseia mia. 

" Alt. 20, Charles frailly. ' 

It nppeurs that Charles Bailly, or Bailif, as Camden spells his 
name, was a pei'Bon engaged in the services and practices of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who, coming over tiding loud, was, at 
the very moment of his landing, seized and imprisoned. This 
prisons? was afterwards liberated. 

11 Thontas Maigli, 1581. 

“ Thomas Maigh, which Beth here alone, 

- That fayne wold from house began, 

By torture strung- toy (myth was tried, 

Yet of my libcrtic tier n il, * 

“ 1581—Thomas Maigh " 

“ I58d“-Thettias frawdewin—Juli. 

“ AS virtiio makvth life, 

' Bo lib «*uscth death." 

{A pair of scales.) 

Not the least interesting Of these marks is the name IANE, 
(fig. 6), without any ornament-in addition: this i» supposed to 
have been out by the husband of Lady Jane flrey during his 
imprisonment. The beautifully designed and well executed 
sculpture (fig, 8), is the work of John Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, eldest ion of John Dudley, the ambitious Duke of 


108 

Northumberland, and brother to Lord Guilford Who was 
.exeouted. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the engraving, that the 
shield containing the lion, bear, and ragged staff is surrounded 
by a border composed of oak sprigs and acorns, honeysuckles, 
and another plant which we have not been able to find a 
natne for. The inscription is an follows : - 

" Yew that these beast tin wh. behold and pc, 

May demo with case wherefore here made they be, 
t¥ ith borders eke wherein .... 

From brothers names who list to search the ground." 

The unfinished line may be filled up with the words " there 
may bo found," 

Mr. Bailey, in ItMfoistory of the Tower, says, " The names 
of thelfour brothers* were Ambrose, Robert, Guilford, and 
Henry | and taking it for granted that the ptttt, which is evi¬ 
dently pouched under the above lines, has nti allusion to their, 
wo may conjecture that the roses, separated In one corner, are, 
meant for the home of Ambrose, his next eldest brother; tho 
elucidation Of the remaining part of this lingular device may ■ 
be left as an interesting puzzle," * 

We Would suggest that the acorns may possibly have been 
Intended fbr the first letter of Ambrose’s name ; the roses for 
the R in Robert; the honeysuckle for the ll in ICt-nry; and 
perhaps some ingenious reader Will enable us to apply the 
remaining flowers to the G in Guilford. 

Another inscription (fig. 7) is the following: -• 

“ Verbum "Domini manct, 

15118. 

lohn Brine " 

The date, ns well as the words of this ins -liptinu, renders it 
highly probable that the person who made it was some priest 
of tho Roman Catholic communion. 

The words, “ Haro Fideli. Inggram Berry,” (tig. 7) were ‘ 
written by the third son of Henry V., Karl of Northumberland. 
There is every reason to believe that be was implicated in the 
northern rebellion, for which his brother, Sir Thomas Percy, 
was x ecu ted, with several others, in the month of June, 
1582. He appears to have been pardoned, and to have died 
about tlie latter end of the following year. 

The inscription “ A. F. Page ” (tig. .1), relates to Francis 
Page, who, after studying the municipal laws in England, 
went abroad, and being ruiamed priest, returned as a mission¬ 
ary into )tis own country. He resided for the most part with 
Mrs. Anne Line, a widow gentlewoman; and being at last, seized, 
lie was condemned to die, and was executed at Tyburn in the 
year 1001. Mrs. Line was also persecuted and suffered death 
for entertaining him. 

Tho name of Povcril is maf with in several parts of the 
prison ; one in connexion with sculptures of a cross and 
shield of arms, on which are three wheatsheaves, the armorial 
bearings of tho PoveriU of Derbyshire (tig. 2) ; again at the 
bottom of a partly defaced Latin inscription, cut round a border 
of A horse-slioe shape (fig. 8); and also at the bottom of the in¬ 
scription (tig. 1). The history of this prisoner is not known; 
but it is no doubt owing to the sight of these inscriptions that 
we are indebted for the suggestion of the novel of “ Povcril of 
the Peak.” The scene in another part of the Tower, described 
in the “ Fortune* of Nigel,” ha* also been evidently studied on 
the spot. 

The inscription* are ao numerous, that it is' difficult to 
select from them; here is, however, one wo cannot pass over— 

* “ lie whom this place will not mend, 

"Was bad before and worse will end.” 

» 

Above the fire-place is an inscription by the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, who aspired to the band of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Scattered here and there are the names of several eminent 
nonconformists (fig, 4), who suffered at Tyburn and elsewhere, 
amongst them Ik. Cook. 

Elsewhere we im%t wjth the record, “ 1570, Thomas Fooll*”- 
Below tba la a rude piece of sculpture by Thoma# Willya- 
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gar, without date, which consists of a bleeding heart with the 
letters T. W., the initials of his own name, on the one side, and 
$>. A., most likely those of his mistress, on the other. There 


M My hart is yours tel dethe." 

Passing over several inscriptions of little interest, we come 
to the following inscription^ 



yow TH»T Tncsr BIAS, DO w. i‘ BL l< HIS ANS ‘It 
td*V D«Mt kviT> EAST WrttfUFOfcC H L P, E MADPMEV BR 

Vflfl OTEOERI Utf VUH'MN I u* -- 

f» fiROrhiFt n a vcs WHO!Isrrc •>. 1 nc "v n p 


*»i;r 


no. 4. 


bleeding heart are the words “Thomas tVillyngar, 
smith." , 


This person was, probably, a descendant of tho Ropers in 
Kent, one of whom married Margaret, the accompli shed 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, 
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Our space obliges us to refrain from noticing other inscrip¬ 
tions of much interest; ire cannot, however, pass over, 
Without a few words, that of Thomas Abell (fig. 5), who, 
on the authority of Dodd, was educated at Oxford, where 
he completed his degrees in arts in the year 1516, and. 


mentioned. When the validity of the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine became a question, the affection which 
Dr. Abell bore towards his mistress led him into the contro¬ 
versies to which it gave rise, and he opposed the divorce both 
by words and writings. By giving in to the delusions of 



ito. 8. 


proceeding in divinity, became a doctor of that faculty. He 
win a man of learning, a great master of instrumental music, 
and well skilled in modem languages. These qualifications 
introduced him at court, and he Iwcame domestic chaplain to 
Queen Catherine of Arragon, wife of Henry VIII., and had 
the honour of serving her majesty in the capacity sbove- 


Llizabcth Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent, he incurred 
a misprision, and afterwards was condemned and executed m 
Smithfield, July 30, 1510, together with Dr. Edward Dowell 
and Dr. Richard Featherstone, for denying the king's supre¬ 
macy, and affirming his marriage with Queen Catherine to be 
good. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE—BY ANNA MARY HO WITT. 

CHAPTER IX.— CONCLUSION. 


“ My bride, 

My wife, my lifo! O wo will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end ; 

And so through those dark putes across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee : come. 
Yield'thyself up : my hopes and'thine arc one : 
Accomplish thou hay manhood and thyself. 

Bay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to mo.” 


Let us, at all events, have a gleam of sunshine in which to 
bid farewell to these scholars in the School of Life. It is full 
three years after the mournful deaths of Leonard and of little 
Outhbert, that we meet our friends, Lucretia, and Mary Gay- 
wood, and John Wctherley, sauntering along an umbrageous 
lane leading from Clifton Grove towards the Hellings. Of 
poor Leonard's fate the three friends had been conversing; 
and this may account for a certain mournfulness which over¬ 
shadows their countenances; but as they speak of the noble 
steadfastness with which Agnes has pursued her path, purified 
by her deep sorrow, an undying love permeating her every 
word and deed—her whole life devoted to the service of suffer¬ 
ing humanity—their facet beam with an enthusiastic joy. 

"Her true union with poor Leonard waa more accomplished 


Alfred Tennyson. 

by his death,” remsfked Luerptl'n, “ than ever it could have 
been by his life. Through her he still acts and lives in the 
world ; his spirit of universal love his entered into her, and 
become active through her moral being. To her imaginative 
nature, the ideal of Leonard, mingling, as it does, with bit¬ 
terest regret for her own hardness—though even I, John, am 
ready to confess now, that I formerly accused Agnes Singleton 
too severely of an absence of tenderness and love—has been, 
and ever will be, probably more effective in its influence for 
good and nobleness upon her lifo, than the marriage with the 
living Leonard ever could have been, even had he returned her 
love with the full fgjroe of his being. Love may do his work 
by Separation af times rather than by accomplished union. 
But you, dear Mary and John, shake your heads; you me 
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sceptics! And may your livos, beloved one*, in their accom¬ 
plish ud union, read a yet stronger and yet more beautiful 
moral. But, dear ones, I am not going to preach you a mar¬ 
riage homily j I am going to consult you about a scheme 
which Andrew, and Mr. Ellis Stamboyse, and I have in hand. 
We wore very busy in discussion, you may remember, the 
other evening when you two returned from your long day’* 
ramble, bringing with you, that grand sheaf of water-plants, 
and that beautiful sketch of the old willows upo% the island; 
but as we had not quite settled affairs, we would not then 
tell you.” 

“ Oh, I'm afraid you did not tell us, dear Lueretia,” cried 
Mary, with lici®voet, gay voice, " because John and I were 
so full of our adventures, and so selfishly absorbed in our 
happy day; do, 1 do forgive us! But what is the scheme> 
three such wise people can only have concerted a maryel of 
wisdom!” 

“ It is that I shall become book-keeper for the London 
branch of the great house of Stamboyse-book-keeper with a 
salary of £200 a-yoar ; what think you of that; ” 

“ You book-keeper, L.icrctia ! ” her two listeners exclaimed 
with one voice of astonishment. 

“ Yes, the idea is novel I confess, but the more you reflect 
upon it the better I fancy yon will like it," pursued Lucretia, 
smiling at tho surprise written upon the countenances of her 
auditors. “ You know that Ellis Stamboyse has long been 
an advocate for the employment of women in various occu¬ 
pations usually closed to them—and how in every direction he 
would open up paths for their enlightenment, and for means of 
their usefulness, both to themselves and othere—and how he 
and Agnes have worked together in this direction for some 
two years past you also know—and how since his return from 
America he has become still more earnest upon the subject. 
The other day he offered Andrew this situation in London, 
which has a much higher salary than the one which Andrew 
fills at Nottingham; but Andrew hesitated, both because he 
dreaded, on account of his delicate health, the increased respon¬ 
sibility, and the greater confinement; and because, delightful 
as would have been his near neighbourhood to us, he still 
regretted leaving his old routine of business and his old 
( haunts—you know Andrew's ways ! And then, all at once, 
Mr. Ellis proposed that I should become their book-keeper 
with £100 a year 1 I was not so much surprised as you are; 
all became dear to me at once, and many things could thus 
be accomplished about which I was anxious. I had won¬ 
dered often how I might, after dear Mary was gone, employ 
my time in such a manner as should, to some degree, banish 
my longing for her dear presence. Dearest Mary, now that 
I have found this employment, 1 can speak of this selfish 
regrel of mine in losing you, who these long years past have 
been my sister, daughter almost, and most beloved of friends.” 
Mary could only reply by pressing Lucretia's hand fervently 
to her lips.—“And then, too, I shall be so rich; there will 
be no fear for sickness or old age in years to come; and, 
besides, I have secretly determined never to rest until Andrew 
gives up his situation and comes and lives with me in London 
—and we will take a cottage within a short walk of you at 
Brampton—so there will he plenty of money provided for 
our own wants. I already have fixed upon the cottage 
even. And it will be most edifying, I aspire you, dear ones, 
to see me setting off to my offi.ee each morning punctual as 
clock-work by the omnibus; and still more edifying to sec 
me sitting within my glass case, like Home rare stuffed animal, 
trith my big ledgers about me. I mean to become the very 
model’of ft book-keeper ; it will never do for a woman to do 
such ft tiling irqperfeetly, you know. And thus you see it is 
all arranged, and Andrew comes over' to-rudrrow evening to 
give me iu¥ first lesson in posting the ledger. Yes, dear Mary, 
you and John may laugh, hut the thing is no joke!” And 
thus, gaily talking, the trio passed along tdWds the old- 
f udilonqd village of Wilford, where John had determined tftftt 
he and Mary should be married, and where th#thre e wer? now 
watting until the marriage-day arrived. * 

The reader will perceii'e that various changes must have 


taken place in the heart of our friend John Wetherly since 
we parted with him, seeing that we fincfhim now a third time 
in love. John himself laughed with Mary about wjiat he 
called “ his very susceptible heart,” and had confided to her 
the history of his youthful passion for L’Allegro; at which 
both Mary and John ftniled, recalling L’Allegro; as they now 
knew her, the very elegant, but insipid, fine lady, whoso 
interests in life were bounded by the desire to see/ 1 her dear 
husband and babes” enjoying every possible creature-comfort, 
the “babes," be it observed, adorned always in the most 
exquisite and cestly of attire, fashioned by no meaner hand 
than that of the fair V Allegro herself. They smiled not at 
L’Allegro’s love—so far as it extended—hut at its extending 
within such narrow bounds, and sighed also when they 
believed that they had divined what was the peculiar and 
secret trial of Ellis Stamboyse’* lifte, disappointment in tho 
compass of his pretty wife's soul, which he so willingly would 
have cultivated and enriched with precious seed, till it should 
have brought forth roses more beautiful than those which 
glowed upon her pretty cheeks, and she became truly a help- 
mete for him in this world of stern labour. John also had con¬ 
fided to Mary his more serious passioiffor Honoria, and with 
words of a deep earnestness declared that if ever Mary found 
in him the devoted, faithful friend and life-long companion 
which he so earnestly desired to be to her, she must ascribe 
much—if not all—of their happiness to Honoria, and to tho 
upright principles which she so Bternly had inculcated, to the 
aspiration after, first moral, then intellectual perfection, which 
she had thought necessary to inspire him with. “ No, never, 
never, beloved Mary,” had John once exclaimed, “could I 
ever have recognised the beauty of your and Lucretia’s lives, 
had it not been for Miss Pierrpoint's influence. Never, never 
could your beautiful love have been bestowed upon me, except 
for her teaching of wisdom; for even had she by her wealth 
and influence raised the poor boy from the turnip-field info 
the painter and well-to-do man, that would not have crowned 
me with the rarest of blessings, the love of a pure and noble- 
minded woman such as you ! Yos, sweet little Mary, let our 
gratitude towards, and love of, this dear and noble friend show 
itself to her through the accomplishment of our beautiful 
dreams of an ideally lovely marriage. Oh, Mary, how lovely, 
how pure and noble a future lies before us. God only grant 
us strength to accomplish some of these beautiful aspirations 
through His holy power and love ! ” “ Amen ! ” spoke Mary 
in a low, deep voice, and clasped her beloved with unutter¬ 
able tenderness in ber soft arms. 

John Wetherly truly must have been born under a lucky 
star; for not only upon his return from his continental sojourn, 
enriched with study and purified by a profound mental struggle 
in which he had come forth nobly victorious; did he achieve 
an extraordinary success in his artistic life; but gradually had 
dawned in his breast a fresh love for sweet Mary Gay wood, who 
hail bgcn developed during his absence, by her sorrowover little 
Cuthbert's death, and by the gradual course of time, from the 
gentle, sweet young girl into the sweet, joyous-hearted, and 
intellectual woman. This love, virginal in its fmrity ns his 
love of L’Allegro, elevated in its moral tone as his love of 
Honoria, yet differed from cither through its blessedness in 
being returned, and that with a fullheartedness which at 
times fairly intoxicated John. Mary, if anything, grew 
graver and more thoughtful; but her gay, joyous nature lost 
nothing by tho mellowed earnestness which this deep affec¬ 
tion, with its beautiful but awe-inspiring responsibilities, cast 
over her. 

And now, as we have seen, the wedding-day was rapidly 
approaching, and we find our friends located at tho quaint 
little village where first wo made John's acquaintance. John 
is staying with his good old grandmother, who yet lives, of 
course looking older, but halo and merry as ever, although 
we have lost sight of tor these ten years post. She live4 
Ut the same little cottage, but which had, thanks to John’s 
never-ceasing thoughts of the dear old woman’s comfort, been 
enriched with many useful presents. She had a girl, tod, 
wild did whatever house-yvork was beyond the old body’s 
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strength; and altogether old Sally Wotherley was regarded 
quite os a lady by her village 'acquaintance — not that she 
regarded herself as a lady; she would have been the first to 
ridicttle the idea, and still hobbled about her work with a 
certain pride, although her dream of former days was strangely 
realised, and she ‘‘hndamaid-of-all-w#k, and could live like 
alady.” Tier greatest pride was “ my grandson John." “He’s 
a brave lad’s my John, not a bit of pride, I assure you, Dolly,” 
she had said some weeks before to her old gossip—“ not a bit of 
it, and that you'll see when he comes down here neat week to 
look out for lodgings for the lady as he's going to be married 
to, and as is coming down here to stay, as she must do, you 
know, she and her sister. John says in’s letter they’s made 
up their minds long ago only to he married by Hester Brewster, 
as had laughed at him for painting with 't powder-blue and 
mustard, when he was a bit of a chap, thou remembers, Dolly ; 
and that he and M ary —that’s th’ lass’s name—none of your fine 
fly-away names, you see—had rather be married in th’ old 
\Vilford clinch, than in St. X’cter’s at Home, or in any o’ th’ 
fine chuches he’d seen in foreign parts. And it seems that the 
lass knows all about Wilford, and has a biother as lives in 
Nottingham ; and she sends her affectionate love to me, thou 
secs, Dolly -nay, I forgot thou wust so blind, and could not 
see th’ writing, though it is big j—my lad always writes big 
and black j for he knows my eyes is bad, though not so bad 
as thine yet, Dolly. And so thou sees it’s no wonder I'm a 
bit in a flurry, and must help Bess to red up th’ place. But I 
must say, Dolly, I’m a bit scared when X think a seeing my 
grand lady granddaughter as is to be ! Not but that she’ll 
he a good lass to my lull, I feel sure; hut she mayn’t like, 
thou knows,’ to find, as her husband, was such a poor lad, thou 
sees, end has still such ft poor old Woman for a grandmother, 


us can’t talk fine.” 

A-d terribly “scared" indeed was good* old Sally the 
evening of Mary and Lucretia’s arrival. “Now, grannie!” 
exclaimed John, bursting into liis grandmother’s cottage, his 
face radiant with joy,—“make haste and come across the 
green. Mary is come ! I've just brought them from Notting¬ 
ham ; they are going to drink tea, and are a little weary after 
the. journey, or would have come on directly with me—but I 
said I’d fetch you to drink tea with them-come along, 
come along. Mary's so impatient to sec you,” cried he, 
kissing the old woman, " I'll put your bonnet on—and there’s 
youT shawl! ” 

“ But bless ihee, lad, X can’t, I tell thee; thou quite upsets 
‘ a body—thou’s rumpled my eftp, and flustered me ever so, 
lad !” cried the old grandmother, ft little bit ruffled Ih temper 
as well as in dress. “ t can’t go and see thy fitie Lttnnqn 
acquaintance I tell thee, Johnny, thy fine ladies in this old 
rag ; thou Should ’a a bit more respect for me—find you’re com# 
ever so much sooner thttn Bess and I expected—we’ve been 
redding up.the hearthstone thou sees, and have been making 
some pikelets. 1 was just a-going to clean myself and bb 
ready. Thou shouldn’t no in such a hurry, lad!’’ 

“ But you'll do bimutlfislly, grandmother,— that nice russet 
gown Mary will admire if she looks at it | bttt she’ll only look 
lit your dear old face that I’ve tohl her about so often,” said 
John, laughing. 

“ Make me believe that, lad,” interrupted his grandmother 
with a touch of her old hastiness of temper, “ as if a young 
fellow like thee talked so much to his sweetheart about an old 
woman. 1 can’t go i’ this shabby rag, X tell thee; and my 
puce silk’s laid out all ready up stairs to put on, and my best 
• cap, and my beautiful reticule with thy pretty flower paintings 
upon it, as I uso only on holidays—thou remembers it, John, 
Hiss Emma Dale as was, made it up for thee: I’ve not 
forgotten it if thou has.” 

But John’s laughter and ills grandmother’s oration were 
interrupted, by a sun-beam gliding into the room and pausing 
beside them: it was dear Mary, « Have you quarrelled again 
about the comfort*, then,” skid a merry voice, and in a moment 
more the old grandmother and Mary were folded in a warm 


embrace. 

'< "Well, Johnny, and this is thy wife then, that is to be,” said 
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the old woman at length, sinking down upon a chair, and 
wiping her eyes which some way were full of tears, as were 
the eyes of John, and of Mary, and of I.ucretia, who stood 
upon the threshold of the cottage. “ Well, but she’s a sweet 
lass, and looks as though she’d make thee a brave wife—and 
do thou, lad, make her a brave husband, which is a harder thing, 

J ohn, than being ever such a brave grandson as thou's been to me. 

‘ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is above rubies. 
The heart of lier husband doth safely trust in her' so that he 
Bhall have no need of spoil. She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She opencth hir mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness, lier chil¬ 
dren arise up and call her blessed; her husband also praiseth 
her,* ” added the old woman in the beautiful blessing of 
Scripture, and then fairly sobbed outright. 

Surely a more beautiful prelude to a beautiful and holy 
married life could not well bo imagined than were the 
quiet weeks spent by John and Mary at Wilford before their 
marriage. Mary anil the old grandmother became very fond 
of each other, and could not outdo one another in singing liis 
praises. Bucrctia and Andrew and Ellis Htamboyse had 
many discussions leading to results equally rational as the one 
we have already recorded, ami Mary and John spent days of 
almost celestial joy among the woods and fields, looking down 
into the depths of each other's being with an unreservedness 
such as could alone exist between two such loving, pure, and en¬ 
lightened hearts, and mirroring each other in their souls, 
mutually to gain truth and strength. Not a spot hallowed to 
Mary by any incident of John's childhood but was visited by 
them; “for,” said Mary, with her deep love welling up into her 
sweot eyes as she looked itjto her lover's face, “ I must not 
alone belong to your present and to your future, but must be 
aide to live with you in the past. To me it is so beautiful, 
John, that I also hare childish'associations with these dear 
fields and groves; for it would seem to me so sad and painful 
if ever there had been a time when no association hound us 
together, And that you knew and loved Cuthbert ami poor 
l.eonard, and love I.ucretia only next to me, is indeed a great 
blessedness; but it could not be otherwise, for my soul ac¬ 
knowledges you as an old friend. I cannot imagine how I 
felt or lived, before this deep emotion formed ft portion of my 
life.” 

And a great deal mure such love-making, Wehl on whilst 
John sate painting among the pleasant trees and blossoms, 
with Mary beside him, forgetful of the book which she had 
begun to read aloud to hfln; or when John, fliriging aside his 
sketch, would throw himself at her feet in theirs ss, and gaze 
inlo her (bar face with a nobler but not lefts intoxicating 
passion than had flamed up within him for his iost lovo: 

“ 1 do think my Joljpny's nearly off 's lieud with lone for 
that lass,” had been Sally Wetherley’s rernatk to old Dolly; 
'• Only think, I came the other evening upon the two whilst 
they Was sitting down at the bottom of the garden—thou 
'knows the turf-seat, where John’s made the strawberry-bed o» 
is so full o’ fruit this Seaaim—and there, only think, if th’ silly 
chap had hot Wrtde her ft crown o’ flowers which he'd put 
upon her head, and was lying down ’niong the grass at hex 
feet; and just when X and Miss Gay wood hobbled up—they’d 
been too throng in their talk to heed us—there was the lass 
n-laughing like a madcap became my silly big booby of a 
' grandson—who, they say, is a mighty great man, and has his 
bits a paintings written about l’ th* Lunnon papers—had just 
seised hold of her little foot and covered it with kisses—her 
foot, Dolly—if it had been her pretty white hand I should not 
have wondgjed, but her foot, in its little light-coloured, 
dandyfied boot, as these ladies weir, * Johnny, Johnny, thou 
big booby !’ I cried, laughing a'most as much as she did, 1 a 
dozen years hence, think you, wUt te’ ho as fond and foolish 
as now ?’ ’Not quite so foolish, grandmother, I hope,’ the dear 
lass replied; Stopping her laughter, ‘but quite ns fond.’ And 
if you had seen Xmw proud and happy they both looked up 
toward me, thdA’iL'ft* thought with me, Dolly—though we 
knolv what Wedded life fa—that mappen a dozen years -b*®pe 
he Wight be a* fond t>f hayif not so foolish !" * 
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THE DOE IA P AL ACE AT GENOA. 


T’ jU.mh sure few, if any, of the Italian cities which possess a 
* greater number of attractions, both for the antiquarian and the 
•artist, than Genoa. It stood amongst the foremost of three 
greft republics of the fifteenth century, in which the wealth, 
liberty, art, and learning of the world were concentrated. To 
have produced Columbus and Doria was title enough to 
fame and admiration, if it had no other. But it was no less 
renowned for commercial enterprise and for daring hardihood 
by land and sea, than for the magnificent tastes of its great 
men. The mighty sailors who earned its flag triumphantly 
into every comer of the Mediterranean, and baffled the might 
of Mahomet II. in the straits of the Bosphorus, were as 
remarkable for the refinement of their tastes, in the retirement" 


out picturing in his mind’s eye that majestic figure, the lofty 
port, and the venerable gray hairs of Andrew Doria—the 
Father of his country, the rival of Gonzalvo de Cordova, the 
admiral of Francis the conqueror of Charles Y, and of 
Barbarossa ? 1 

It would be well if the tourist in Italy could dwell upon 
' these recollections solely, and shut out the present from his 
sight. The contrast is appalling. The liberty, wealth, learn¬ 
ing, and genius which Bhed lustre round every wall and 
hillock in this classic land, have fled northward and westward; 
and here, in the birthplace of Petrarch, and of the Medicis, of 
Zeno, of Doria, of Titian and Michael Angelo, ruin and deso¬ 
lation and decay mark every yard we traverse. A race of 



of their homes, as for their t-tern valour on the waves. In 
none was this combination so fully displayed as in Andrew 
Doria, the great admiral, whose virtues and exploits have 
formed the theme of ho much eulogy, poetry, and romance. 
Amidst the wonderful ampithcatrc of houses, temples, pa¬ 
laces, terraces, of which Genoa is coiiiposed, and which mirror 
themselves in the blue waves that dash their silvery foam on 
the strand beneath, his palace is the first object which strikes 
the eye and fixes the attention, with its colossal Neptune, its 
splendid gardens, and its ennobling memories. Who eould 
look on itwithout being forcibly reminded of the gTeat age in 
which it rose? "How many noble and patriotic struggles, 
how many grand self- sacrifices, how much eotirage, constancy, 
end devotion, does the name of its founder done Call tip) 
"WTO could giro tipon the white terrace in the gardens with- 


slaves .display their squalor and misery around the Ghiberti 
Gates at Florence—“those gates fit to form an entrance to 
Paradise* and at Genoa, those awful" palaces, each a poem 
in stone, are mouldering to decay, as if blasted by a curse. 
The statue of Neptune, in the Doria gardens, is mutilated; 
the porticoes are falling into ruin. The sculptured trophies 
on the walla are hidden by lichens, and the sea roam over the 
grounds of him who so often baffled its fury. But even in 
desolation the palace is magnificent. 

^It was designed by Montoisoli, a Roman architect. The 
gates, statues, and arabesques are the work of Pierino del 
Vaga, the pupil of Rafikele. Many of Ills paintings still 
Morn the walls—" Children’s Games,” amongst others t and, 
as a contrast, " The War of the Giants.” 

* So- said Michael Angelo, 
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HENKY OLAY. 


H»»by Clay has been styled the Canning of America, as 
Daniel Webster has been likened to Burke. Clay and Webster 
■were for forty years the leading orators of their country, and 
although, at their outset in life, they were for a time opposed to 
each other, during the latter and best part of their career they 
stood together on the same side, contending for the lead of the 
whig or conservative party of the United States. Both were the 
sons of men who moved in a humble station of life ; Webster’s 


earliest settlers in the States. Before he was four years old his 
father died, leaving his mother with a large family of young 
children dependent upon her. Shortly afterwarda the married 
again, having for her second husband Captain Henry Watkins, 
a man well worthy of her affections. His step-father and mother 
introduced him to the practical‘business of life at an early 
period i for even in his fourteenth year we find him an assist¬ 
ant at the store of Mr. Iti chard Denny, Richmond; his educa- 
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ether was a small New England farmer, and Clay’s was a 
poor clergyman of Virginia. Clay was born of English parents 
at a place called the Slashes, in the county of Hanover, Eastern 
Virginia, on the 12th of April, 1777-, just after the Declaration 
of Independence, and while the country was still amidst the 
throes of the revolution. He was the seventh child of a 
•numerous family, some branches of which still remain in 
England, and which includes among its members Sir William 
Clay, who has represented the Tower Hatalcts ever since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. His ancestors were among the 


tion, which was that of an ordinary private school, having 
been prematurely brought to a dose rather than properly 
completed. But whatever deficiency there may have been in 
his early training was, as far as possible, supplied by the more 
effective discipline of self-education. 

It soon beoame evident that he was capable of much 
higher pursuits, and accordingly his step-father took him 
away from $he store, and placed him in the office of his 
friend, Peter T^aley, Esq., who was at that time clerk to 
the court of chancery. Here, by his diligent attention to 
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his duties, ho soon attracted attention, and made friends. 
It happened opportunely that Chancellor Wythe was just 
then in want of a private secretary, and young Clay entered 
into an engagement with him, which lasted four years, and 
proved the great turning-point in' the future statesman’s 
history. His employer, perceiving the singular ability and 
industry with which he performed his duties, soon became 
strongly attached to him, joined Governor Brooke in advising 
him to study for the bar, generously granted him the free use 
of his library, and himself undertook the task of superin¬ 
tending his studies. Accordingly, in 1790, he left Mr Tilney's 
office and became a student at 1gw. After a year’s intense 
application, he qualified himself for admission, and obtained 
his diploma before he hod fairly entered into manhood. But 
it was a matter of vital moment to him that he should com¬ 
mence practice forthwith, as his mother tuid sister were en¬ 
tirely dependent on his exertions for a living, and they accom¬ 
panied him on his removal to Lexington, in Kentucky, where 
he began the practice of his profession. The sumo diligence 
characterised him throughout. His amenity, accessibility, 
close attention to business, and eloquence as an advocate, 
soon attracted suitors enough, and before many years were 
over, Henry Clay led the bar of his state. Alluding, years 
afterwards, to this period of his life, he said he was then 
“ without patrons, without friends, and destitute of means;” 
and again, “I remember how comfortable 1 thought I should 
be, if I could make £it)0 Virginia money per annum, and 
with what delight I received the first fifteen shillings fee. My 
hopes wore more than realised. 1 immediately rushed into a 
lucrative practice.” As a not unnatural consequence of his 
success, he married; and it is gratifying to be able to add, 
that the union was a source of happiness to both parties. His 
wife was Lucretia, the daughter of Colonel Thomas Hart, of 
Lexington, whom he left a widow, and by whom he had 
eleven children, only two surviving him. 

iftnry Clay, as a youth and a man, Was throughout life 
a diligent seif-cultivator. He was an extensive reader, and 
he did not fail carefully to cultivate the art of speech, by 
which, indeed, he made his -bread. On one occasion, when 
giving advice to young men, he described the secret of his 
success in life after the following manner; “ I owe my success 
in life,” said he, “ chiefly to one singular fact, vis,—that at the 
age of twenty-seven I commenced; and continued for years, 
the process of daily reading and speaking upon the contents 
of some historical or scientific hook. These off-hand efforts 
were made, sometimes hi a corn-field, at others in the forest, 
and not unfrequenlly in some distant barn, With the horse 
and the ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice of the 
art-of all arts that I am indebted for the primary and leading 
impulses that stimulated me forward, and have shaped and 
moulded my whole subsequent destiny,” 

Prom the bar the road to the legislature is comparatively’ 
easy in America, as it is in England. lie was first returned 
to the legislature of his state in 1803, and immediately assumed 
a prominent position there. Three years after, he was re¬ 
turned to Congress as a member of the Senate, and chosen 
speaker the following year. Webster and Calhoun did not 
enter it until some years later. Coming from a new state of 
the west, Mr. Clay at first took the side of Mr. Madison and 
the democratic party, and was soon recognised as one of its 
leading members. He was once more returned to the Senate, 
in 1811, when there was some prospect of a war with Great 
Britain; but withdrew from it to the lower house, where he 
had a more commanding position, and a better field for tho 
display of his oratorical powers. He took his seat at the 
opening of Congress, November 4, 1811, and was eleeted to 
the honourable post of speaker by a minority of 31 in a house 
of 126 Members. This high distinction, which was the more 
marked from the circumstance that there* were many much 
more experienced members of his party in the house, was 
continued—with a short interval during his absence in nego¬ 
tiating the treaty of Ghent fin 1814—tiU the year 185>S, when 
he received the appointment of Secretary of State. He 
was chosen speaker on six different occasions, via., mi, 


1813, 1815, 1817, 1819, and 1823, and filled the chair about 
ten years altogether,. He was Mr. Madison’s most able sup¬ 
porter in Congress, in 1812, during the debates on the subjeet 
of foreign policy, especially as respected England, a war with 
which power Mr. Clay strongly ufged. Indeed Mr, Malison 
attributed to Clay much of the success that attended his 
administration; and when congratulated on the successful 
conduct of tire war, he said, “ to the right arm of the 
administration, to Clay, all is due.” Daniel Webster had by 
this time entered Congress, and was ranged with the moderate 
federalists on the side of peace. lie represented the more 
pacific commercial character of New England, whereas Clay 
then represented the ardent and rather headstrong repub¬ 
licanism of the west. But though Webster was opposed to 
the war with England, lie yet advocated such measures as 
were essential to the honour and safety of the country, and 
particularly an increase of the navy. ‘‘Even our parly divi¬ 
sions cease,” said he, “at the crater's edge. They are lost in 
attachment to the national character, where that national 
character is made respectable.” 

It is easy to understand the feelings which actuated Hi nrv 
Clay, and the majority of his countrymen who sided with 
him at that time, ill their eagerness for a war with Britain. 
While a child, war Was raging about him, and the Americans 
were engaged in a deadly struggle to free their country from 
British power. The impressions then made sank deep into 
their hearts, and the long w®r with England left behind 
it, together with their independence, many traditions of op¬ 
pression and of hate. These Btill survived, when, in 1812, tho 
attack was made upon the Chesapeake; and the numerous 
petty indignities committed, and supposed to have been com¬ 
mitted, by Britain upon its late revolted colony came to a, 
head, and burst into open war. Clay was an enthusiastic 
nationslist; love of country was his controlling principh ; 
and it is therefore easy to understand the part he took on the 
occasion. It was this which made him a protectionist. He 
desired to quicken the industry of liis country, to establish 
the peaceful arts there, and to render it independent of foreign 
supplies, from which it might at any time be out off by the 
Superior poster of the British at sea. Hence the imposition 
of high protective duties, which at length became so intoler¬ 
able that they threatened the existence of the Union. That 
policy has, however, been changed; -find now that the old 
traditions are dying out, we trust we may look forward to 
a peaceful and’toutally beneficial intercourse between America 
and England. 

When the war was brought to a close, Mr. Clay was ap¬ 
pointed one of the deputies to meet the British negotiators at 
Ghent to settle the terms of a treaty of peace, which has not 
since been broken. On hi* return to the States, he resumed 
his extensive practice at the bar, and in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives he was appointed to the honourable post of speaker. 
Mr. Olay’s personal and political influence steadily increased, 
attd in 1824 he mainly contributed to eurry the election of 
John Quincy Adams, of whom Mr. Clay was afterwards the 
first adviser in the cabinet, fte held tho office of Secretary of 
State under Mr. Adams, ancl in this capacity negotiated many 
important treaties with foreign governments. He succeeded 
in striking a blow at the system under which armed vessels 
were formerly enabled to curry on piracy under what were 
called “ letters of marque.” lie advocated tho cause of the 
tiouth American revolted colonies, and induced the govern¬ 
ment of the United States to recognise their independence. 
He somewhat! departed from the line of policy of the older 
statesmen of the Union, in taking part in the polieal affairs 
of Europe, having exerted himself to procure the intervention 
of Russia in establishing the independence of Greece. 

When the high protectionist dtities on British manufactures 
led to extreme agitation throughout the Union! and threatened 
the disruption of the northern and southern states, Mg. Clay 
projected and carried a compromise measure, which restored 
peace to the nation, and enabled it to adjust its financial 
policy after the excitement bad subsided. But the anti- 
slavery movement soon threatened tho States with now dangers. 
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tho end of wftich, indeed, no one can yet very clearly tee. 
Being a zealous unionist, and not at all a zealous abolitionist, 
Mr. Clay again stepped forward with a new compromise bill, 
which he succeeded in carrying, in the belief (though, as 
events may yet prove, a vam one) that the vfteed question of 
slavery in the States would thereby be permanently settled, 
Mr. Clay's readiness to make compromises on all important 
questions, has led some to call in question his statesmanship; 
but others, who recognise in all legislation a system of com¬ 
promises, where extreme views are sacrificed for the sake of 
a wise moderation, have been found equally ready to defend 
him. 

Henry Clay owed much of Ids influence to his personal 
qualities. Ho gave one the impression of # a thorough-bred 
gentleman. His ways were most winning—we might almost 
say fascinating. His voice was beautiful; and bis action 
while speaking was graceful, and yet emphatic. To a friend 
or stranger lie was kindness itself; yet to an opponent he 
would display a lordly imperiousness. He spoke with earnest¬ 
ness, too; often with fiery eloquence, though he could ho 
sweet and gentle as a woman in his more subdued moods. 
He could play upon the heart-strings as upon an instrument, 
and he could also rouse the fiery passiorfs of our nature. To 
understand the enthusiastic admiration with which Henry Clay 
was regarded throughout the States, one must have seen him 
and heard him speak. Merely to read his speeches in the book 
in which they are collected, fails to give any adequate idea of 
the man. Webster's speeches are different: there you see the 
orator in all bis greatness; and the orations of Webster will 
be read and admiied long after those of Clay have been for¬ 
gotten. And yet there are few of Webster's speeches which 
had the immediate effect of the more fervid orations of Clay. 

Tho Bari of Carlisle, when on his last visit to America, 
in 1811, met Mr. Clay more than once, and has given us an 
interesting account of his appearance at that time. 

“ I heard Mr. Clay in the Senate once,” says he, “ but every 
one told me that he was labouring under feebleness and 
exhaustion, so that I could only perceive the great charm in 
the tones of his voice. I think this most attractive quality 
was still more perceivable in private intercourse, as I certainly 
never met any public man, either in his country or in mine, 
always excepting Mr. Hanning, who exercised such evident 
fascination over the minds and affections of his friends and 
followers as Henry Clay. I thought his society most attrac¬ 
tive, easy, simple, and genial, with great natural dignity.” 
Ilis lordship had afterwards an opportunity of visiting Mr. 

('lay at his country residence at Ashland, in Kentucky. “ The 
qualities,” says he, “ which rivet the Senate and captivate his 
adherents, seemed to me both heightened and softened by bis 
frank, courteous, simple intercourse.' He lives with bis family 
in a tqodest house, among fields of deep red soil, and the most 
luxuriant grass growing under very thriving and varied timber, 
the oak, sycamore, locust tree, cedar, and that beautiful orna¬ 


ment of the American woods, the sugar maple. He likes 
showing some English cattle. Ilis countrymen seem to be in 
tho habit of calling upon him without any introduction. 
Slavery, generally mild in the pastoral state of Kentucky, was 
certainly seen here in its least repulsive guise. Mr. Clay’s own 
negro servant, Charles, was much devoted to him j he took 
him with him on a tour into Canada, and when some aboli¬ 
tionists there wanted him to leave his master—‘ Not if you 
were to give me both your provinces,' was the reply.” 

Mr. Clay was several times a candidate for the presidency, 
but failed to achieve that highest ambition of American states¬ 
men. He died at Washington, in June, 1852, and on the 1st 
of July his remains wero conveyed from Washington to New 
York. His funeral took place on the 4th, with all due solem¬ 
nity, when a vast crowd, composed of senators, friends, and 
other admirers, assembled to pay the last tribute of regard to 
tho memory of one who had throughout life shown such an 
undeviating attachment to hjs country, and rendered it such 
essential service in several critical periods of its history. His 
personal graces and high intellectual qualities will long be 
remembered; and after those have been forgotten, the traces 
of his useful public career will be read in the legislation of 
half a century. 

We cannot close this biographical account better than by 
quoting from the. following warm enlogium pronounced upon 
the departed statesman by Mr. Breckenridge, in the House 
of Representativf s. “ As a leader in a deliberative body, 
Mr. Clay had no equal in America; in him intellect, person, 
eloquence, and courage, united to form a character fit to com¬ 
mand. lie fired with his own enthusiasm, and controlled 
with his amazing will, individuals and masses. No reverse 
could crush his spirit, nor defeat reduce him to despair 
—equally erect and dauntless in prosperity or adversity. 
When successful, he moved to the accomplishment of his 
purposes with severe resolution. When defeated, he rallied 
his broken bands around him, and from his eagle eye shot 
along their ranks tho contagion of his own courage. Destined 
for a leader, he everywhere asserted his destiny. In his long 
and eventful life he came in contact with men of all ranks and 
professions, but he never felt that he was in the presence of a 
man superior to himself. In the assemblies of the people—at 
the bar—in the Senate—everywhere within the circle of liis 
personal presence, he assumed and maintained a position of 
prominence. But the supremacy of Mr. Clay as a party 
leader was not bis only nor highest title fo renown—that title 
is to be found in the purely patriotic spirit which on great 
occasions always signalised his conduct. We have had no 
statesman who, in times of real imminent public peril, has 
exhibited a more genuine and enlarged patriotism than Ilcilry 
Clay. Whenever tt question presented itself actually threaten¬ 
ing the existence of the Union, Mr. Olay, rising above the 
passions of tho hour, alw ays exerted his powers to solve it 
peacefully and honourably." 


THE ART OF TURNING, 


1st a previous article on Turning, an intimation was given of an 
intention to resur to the subject on another occasion. Tho 
promise then made we now redeem. The lathe in its primitive 
and more complex but completer form we have already pre¬ 
sented to the reader; foe chucks and gouges we likewise 
exhibited; how to use the gouge, and how to work the lathe, 
we now proceed to tell, 

For turning a cylinder, or anything of a cylindrical form, by 
tho lathe, the piece of wood chosen should be first reduced to 
something resembling the shape intended, tqughly hewn into 
the"proposed form; foe wood should then ho attached to the 
centres or points of the puppets, being firmly Wedged into its 
right place. The cord is then adjusted to the wheel, and the 
rest for the tool so arranged that the gouge may be easily 
employed, Tho workman then presses the treadle, communi¬ 
cating a regular rotary motion to foe wood, and firmly holding 


the tool with both hands (fig. 1), commences tho operation. 
Slowly moving tho gouge upon the rest as the wood turns 
upon its axis, every part of foe article is attacked; this must 
be done with tho greatest care and attention. Various tools 
must bo employed; now the circular gouge, now that with a 
straight edge, according as the nature of the work requires, 
finer and more delicate tools being used as tho work approaches 
completion. The dimension of foe article must be carefully 
tested, for which purpose callipers are used. The operation 
is completed by fog workman's employing a chisel of a peculiar 
form, which remote* foe remaining imperfections. The article 
is polished sometiepes with glass paper, sometimes with fine 
■sawdust.' The last application of tho gouge is made by hold- 
ing the tool lifoer'as a or » (fig. 2.) The latter position is 
generally considered foe best.' The whole process is remark¬ 
ably simple, and no less remarkable for its accuracy; by nq 
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other means could the manufacture of a circular article be so 
exactly and so easily effected (fig. 3). 

The callipers, called by the French matire «' dauser , repre¬ 
sented by fig. i, are used for ascertaining the exact measure¬ 
ment of the article to be turned, and frequently applied during 
the process so as to prevent any error in the operation. In 
turning boxes, box-lids, and indeed in all the various depart¬ 
ments of the art, they are peculiarly useful. 

Boxes and box-lids arc generally turned from one piece of 
wood; the exactness necessary is thus preserved with but 
little trouble, a* n represents the lid of a box, c c the box 
itself, the accurate dimensions of each being carefully taken by 
the callipers. 

The method of turning a hall is shown in figs, fi and 6. A 
cylindrical piece of wood is taken, say two inches thick and 
three inches long, and placed in the lathe (fig. *5, a), or fixed 
to the ordinary mandril («) or (o) j the lathe is then set in 
motion, and, by the careful use of the gouge, the wood 
gradually assumes the varied forms seen in fig. 6, E, r, u. The 
utmost aryl closest attention*is requisite during the process. 

There are various modifications of this beautiful art, and (o 
some of the varieties the name ornamental turning is applied. 
This includes spiral turning, eccentric turning, rosette turning, 
epicycloidal turning, and elliptic turning. Each of these 
requires certain peculiarities in the construction of the lathe. 
In eccentric turning, for instance, a solid circular plate is 
fixed to the mandril of the lathe. Two guides ar e fixed on the 
surface of the plate, forming a dove-tailed slide for another 
plate, which is moved by a screw connected with the under 
plate. The upper plate has on it a circular-toothed plate, 
which is capable of being revolved upon its epntre, but is 
retained in any desired position by a catch which falls between 
the teeth, and is held by a spring. A screw, similar to that 
on the mandril, is fixed on the centre of this wheel, and to 
this is chucked the work which is to be turned. The result is 
obvious j the first plate moves concentrically with the spindle 
of the lathe; but the slide, with its circular plate, can he moved 
so that the work revolves with any degree of eccentricity 
required. 

Hose-engine turning is beautifully adapted for ornamental 
purposes, and among workers in gold, silver, and gilt work it 
has been very generally in use. And yet, though so often 
applied, and used for so many purposes, there are few who 
thoroughly understand the machine by which it is effected. 
Whfi invented the rosc-cngine no one knows ( the French lay 
claim to he its originators, and they were without doubt 
expert in the use of it before it was known in England. There 
was indeed a machine answering to the description of the 
rose-engine in England about the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
yet it was but little known and scarcely appreciated. An 
unsteady lathe, which in revolving products an irregular 
circle, is a rude approach to the rose-engine, and may very 
possibly have furnished the first hint for its invention. 

A writer on this subject says, “ In plain cylindrical turning, 
the motion of the slide is so adjusted in relation to the motion 
of the article operated upon, that the cutter carried by the slide 
shall not move over a space greater than the breadth of its 
point in the time that the article makes one revolution. In 
Bcrew turning, the cutter is made again to travel over a space 
as much greater than the breadth of its point, during one revo¬ 
lution of the spindle, as the pitch of the screw requires. Th# 
requisite changes in the motion are effected by changing the 
wheels on the ends of the main spindle and the leading screw.’* 

In geometric turning, the work revolves on the lathe, and 
the eccentric cuttor, after the fhehion of the drili-stoek, i* 
driven by^a band in connexion with the tnftndrih jth almost 
endle*% variety of curious and beautiful, and, M some in¬ 
stances, most complicated curves, may be produced by this 
means. The geometric chuck Is described as an eccentric with 
the addition of an arrangement for giving motion to dm work 
upon the chuck, and independent of the mandril; fixed to the 
Head-stock, and concentric With the mandriL is a toothed 
wheel, which, as the chuck revolves, drives another and; 
smaller wheel on its under surface j this latter is connected 


with another toothed wheel, which causes the elick-plate and 
work to revolve. ’ 

A description of the various adaptations of the lathe, the 
useful machines and tools lately invented, and tho simple and 
efficient methods of conducting the work, would require 
larger space than can be devoted to it hare. - Wehave endea¬ 
voured only to present some interesting engraving#as speci¬ 
mens of what the art can effect, and by what means it 
accomplishes the beautiful result. 

Group of Objects, figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10.— a, 'a mallet; n, a top ; 
c, a cornico ;*», a whip-top ; j>, a cup and hall j V, a pin-case j 
o, a ball; u, i, j, k, l, m, chess-men; x o, a pop-gun; r, an 
egg-cup ; a a, silk-winders; s, a candlestick; w V, a pencil- 
case j v, a box ; x, a bed-room candlestick. 


('AERIFICATION. 

In ancient writings upon agriculture we often find mention 
made of u process called eaprifieation, the object of which is 
to hasten the ripening an i] increase the sine of figs. The 
method.appeared to those of modern times so strange and so 
little calculated to answer the desired end, that they did not 
hesitate to treat the whole as a ridiculous fable, till travellers 
worthy of credit had learnt that this operation is still carried 
on in our own day, and in tho very places win re it woscustomary 
two thousand years ago. Tournefon was the first who gave 
any information on the subject; but Godheu, a commander at 
Malta, entered more fully into detail. t 

The inhabitants of the islands of the Archipelago derive 
their chief subsistence from dried figs, which they eat with 
barley-bread. Hence it is an object of importance to them to 
promote the fructification of the iig-ttees. They have two 
kinds, the cultivated and the wild fig-tree. The former bears 
fruit only once a year ; but the figs grow in such abundance 
that they would injure each otWer, and never reach maturity, 
if art were not resorted to. The wild fig-tree bears three 
crops of fruit a year, the figs being unfit to eat, but ust fill for 
ripening the produce of the cultivated fig-tree, by the process 
of eaprifieation. Wild fig-trees begin to bear their first or 
autumn crop in August. These figs continue till November 
without ripening. Little worms are engendered from eggs de¬ 
posited by a species of very small ichneumon files, of a glossy 
black colour, which fly round tho tree for a long time. In 
the months of October and November tV-cse worms, having in 
their turn become flies, pierce the second or winter crop of tigs 
which appeal- in September. The autumn figs fall a little 
after the flies come out; the winter figs remain on the tree till 
the month of May, containing the eggs deposited by tlm Hies 
which have come out of the autumn figs. In the month of 
May the spring figs begin to appear. When they have 
attained to a certain Rise and the eye begins to open, they are 
pricked in that part by the flics reared in the winter figs. 

In the months of June or July, when the worms which are 
engendered in the figs of the third or spring crop are about to 
change into flies, the peasants gather these wild figs, stick 
them upon a sort of skewers, and put them on the cultivated 
fig-trees which are then in blossom. Tho flies which come 
out of the wild fig-trees, after being thus transferred, enter the 
cultivated fig, carrying with them the pollen or fructifying 
dust -which they collected lit moving about among the stamens 
of the wild fig blossoms, and introduce it to the very centre of 
the fruit in which they arc about to deposit their eggs. The 
entrance of theso flies produces a double effect—ftrst that of 
conveying to the cultivated fig the pollen of the wild fig; and 
next that of causing a sort of irritation which attracts ■ the 
fluid to the part where they are, and where they lay their eggs, 
thus occasioning an abnormal enlargement. We see something 
analogous to this in pear*, Which, when, they have been pieroed 
by ioSects and contain Worms inside, grow larger more quickly 
thanthiS rest. It is a little surprising to see the Greeks taking 
so mutsh trouble about figs,-but we mutt bear in mind that they 
form a large part of their food, and that therefore quantity is 
*pf mare consequence than quality. 
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POZZUOLI. 


Neau the f^touiee of the Bay of Naples U the town of 
Pozzuoli, within a creek of the same name. It was 

called by the-aneients Dicearchia, and was first used as a port 
(for which It was well calculated on account of its sheltered 
yet accessibly position) by the Greeks of Cum®, who found it 
very convenient for facilitating their copunerco with the towns 
on. the shores, of the Bay of Naples. The natural harbour 
afforded a refuge to their mariners, who, unskilled in the art 
of navigation, and unprovided with any but the rudest appli¬ 
ances for the guidance and government of their frail barks, 
were compelled to make short voyages, and to trust to chance, 
und the nearest shelter nature afforded them, in ease of a storm. 

Naples (which is now as much distinguished as a trading 
town as Dozzuoli was at the time of which we are speaking) 
was considered by the ancient mariners to be too far distant 
from the entrance of the bay for comraemal purposes j besides 
which, it afforded but poor protection for their vessels, the 
coast being much exposed. Therefore, Bicearchia became 
the groat depot of merchandise and the centre of commerce, 
leaving to Naples the encouragement of the fine arts, for 
which it has always been celebrated. 

Buring the second Punic war, Bicearchia passed into the 
hands of the Homans. It was noted for its hot springs, cele¬ 
brated for the cure of various diseases; within its limits there 
were thirty.five natural baths of different sorts of tepid water, 
und from these baths or pits, called in Latin “ putei," the 
town is said to have taken its name of Puteoli, since modern¬ 
ised to VozzuoU. Under the yoke of the Homans, 1’ozzuoli 
increased in importance, and recciycd into its porta vessels 
from different parts ol' the world, laden with tributes of the 
riches of the conquered natffins. In the first century, in 
the reign of Augustus, it reached the zenith of its prosperity. 
Ships, richly laden, touched at its ports to land their cargoes i 
the stuffs of Asia, the com of Kgypt, the various commodities 
and metals of the Hast, were brought to this town. Large 
manuftffitories now sprang up close' ts the harbour, and 
materials received in the raw state were again exported, after 
having undergone various proocssos of manufacture. 

But the inhabitants of Pozzuoli did not give themselves up 
entirely to the pursuit of commerce; for tho ruins of their 
magnificent public buildings and beautiful villas still bear 
evidenoe of superior taste. Bn the shore of the giLf, west of 
the town, was Cicero’s villa, called Academia, where he wrote 
liis hook entitled “ Academical Questions," 

The cathedral ehureh of Pozzuoli was built from an anoint 
temple, constructed of large stones without the aid of mortar 
or cement. This temple was dedicated to Augustus, under 
the name of Jupiter, by Calpurnius, a Homan knight, to which 
f act the inscription on the front bears evidence. It is related 
that St, Paul once preached there. Puteoli is mentioned in 
the 28th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The amphitheatre, of which some of tho arches and colls 
still remain, is supposed to bo more ancient than that of Ves¬ 
pasian at Home. A cell is shown in which it is said St. 
Januarius and many other martyrs were confined, before their 
exposure in tho arena.' An inscription tells us that this saint, 
being exposed to famished bears, they went down on their 
knees before him: ho was aft i wards beheaded. 

At the village of Bacoli, but ween the castle of Dai®, which 
is represented in our engraving, and the Cape of Miseno, is 
the Piscina Mirabile, constructed by Sucullus as a reservoir of 
water for the use of the Homan fleet. Forty-eight massive 
pillar* supported the vaulted roof of this singular edifice: 
near it were large granaries which furnished the vessels with 
corn. 

Augustus, being aware of the importance of its position, and 
wishing to add still more to the strength of 1’ozzuoli, under, 
took vast woflu Of improvement. The Greeks had already 
built opt an immense mole, in the form of a bridge, supported 
on huge piles, from the point on whieh the town stood; tor 


the Cape of Miseno formed an insufficient barrier agsinst the 
violence of the open sea. This was a beld work, bufXuguatus 
undertook one of far greater magnitude, in connecting the 
Lucrine lake with that of Avemus, and thus establishing a 
communication with theaea; so that there wore three harbours, 
that of Pozzuoli, of Lucrine, and of Avemus, capabio of 
receiving the Homan fleets. lie gave to Agrippa the manage, 
ment of this great work. The lake of Avtrnus was surrounded 
by steep banks overgrown with wild masses of vegetation. 
The ancients described tho fumes it omitted as being so malig. 
nant that oven birds could not fly over it, but dropped down 
dead. This circumstance, joined with the depth and gloom of 
the lake, led the ancients to take it for the gate or entrance of 
hell; and, accordingly, Homer brings Ulysses to Avernus, as 
to the mouth of the infernal regions; and, in imitation of tho 
great bard, Virgil makes iEneas descend this way to the sairu^. 
abodes s — 

“ And here tlr innavigable lake extends, 

O’er whose uuhappy wators, void of light, 

No bird'presumes to steer bis airy flight; 

Rush deadly stenches from the depth arise, 

And steaming sulphur, that infects the skies. 

From thence the Orman bards their legends make, 

And give tho name Avemus to the lake.” 

.Hue'll, Book vi. 

Agrippa had the forests levelled with tho ground, and thus 
allowing the malignant effluvia to escape, dispelled the gloom 
of horror and superstition by which it had so long been beset 
Pozzuoli was the scene of one of the mad acts of the monster 
Caligula. In imitation of Xerxes, he ordered a bridge of 
hoats to be constructed, at an immense expanse, across the 
bay, -between Dai® and Pozzuoli, for no other purpose than 
thst he might be able to boast that he had walked over the 
sea us over dry land, because some astrologer had once de¬ 
clare u that there was as little chance of Caligula succeeding 
to the throne, as there was of his walking across tho bay. 
The road was paved and covered with sand, and had parapets 
on each side. The first day after its completion, he crossed it 
on horseback, crowned with oak, followed by an immense 
crowd; the second day he traversed it in a triumphal chariot, 
carrying on his head 1 a crown of laurel given by the Parthians 
to Darius. 

Tho remains of the temple of Serapis form the most 
Striking monument in Pozsuoli. The three remaining 
columns, of fine coppolino marble, are seen in the engraving. 
It was erected, during the second century », o., in honour 
of the Egyptian Jupiter j and, after remaining buried under 
the sea for several centuries, was cowered by an eruption of 
tho Solfatara, which dispersed the waters. On the excava¬ 
tion of this temple, in the year 1751, it was found to be 
almost perfect; and, though its preservation would have been 
very easy, was completely stripped, the columns, statues, and 
vases, by which it was adorned, being carried away. This 
building, although sacred, contained .a number of baths to 
which the public were doubtless admitted, In ancient times 
the practice of medicine was generally connected with, and' 
protected by, religion ; this building was evidently planned to 
servo those two purposes, In the quadranglo was a portico 
supported by Corinthian columns; in the centre of this atrium 
four steps led up to the plaoe upon which the antiouaries of 
the last century assert that a circular temple, the oipola of 
•which was supported by sixteen pillars of red marble, was 
found standing, and within this round enclosure they discovered 
an octangular bath, which was doubtless used in the great 
ablutions. This is tits form of the Christian baptistries of tho 
fourth century', sueh as we And at Home in the baptistry pt-. 
Constantine. * Those constructed at Aix, at Hiez in Provence,: 
and at Rav«tmtt in^tgljr, were of the same form. The Ch^sw, 
tisns evidsa^'Wynral tho design of their fonts 
octangular baths enclosed in circular colonnade*) which were 



by the ancient* for both medical and relifioujpurposs*. 
Ia the temple of Serapie, behind the quadrangular peristyle, 
. ar^ square apartmenta, which must have been W*4 m private 
baths, and not, as it has been a opposed, for the use of the 
priests. ■ ei 

Behind Pozzuoli rises the volcanic mountain of Soifstara, 
called by the ancients the Court of Vulcan. On its summit 
is an oval plain, surrounded bjr hills, which appears to have 
sunk to its present level by the falling in of the top of the 
mountain during some eruption. Some conjecture that the 
hollow beneath is connected with Mount Vesuvius. Mr. 
Swinburne says that the ground quaked and resounded under 
his feet, and by laying his ear close to' the earth, he could 
distinguish the bubbling and hissing of boiling water; yet, 
upon part of this crust or floor, chestnut trees flourish in 


jirgU, but it ts thought to be much more ancient than 
Borne. ' * 

Qn the hill aboveiathe tomb of Virgil.; Itis related by 
JSIiuaDenatus, a celebrated grammarian of the fourth eentury, 
in his life of Virgil, that his ashes were cw a p p fflftndes. by 
order of Augustus, and deposited on the : 

.Several authors describe the, cinerary urn.af.^|^gii, but 
nothing now remains but a square room with an archbd roof, 
overgrown with briars and weeds, among which Nourishes an 
ancient laurel, which tradition says planted itself upon the 
tomb of the poet. It is said that it is impossible ip destroy, 
the plant, for that if cut down it is sure to budag$6f; hut, in 
epite of this, slips of the tree are planted ansu 
the species,' and the plant itself does not appei 
sixty yeary old. 
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j^rfect vigour, and a variety of shrub* ahept up aibrtg ifo shores <rf Poiw.uoli.ance Jhe scene of Homan magni- 

banks, where they And level ground into which to strobe’'toot,' flcence, luxury, and profligacy, are now deserted. Here and 

and are out of the blasting smoke. On the north tide of the there, amid the luxuriant though neglected vegetation, decay' 

mountain the waters find vent, and pursue their way in a mg monuments meet the eye, forcibly reminding one of the 

burning stream to the lake of Aquano, a circular lake nearly former greatness and opulence of this town. In the month of 

two milegtin circumference, embosomed in hills, which has alt June, the scene is rendered still more desolate by the terrible 

the appearance of a volcanic crater. Its waters era filled with malaria which ^extends its sway over the vast and .beautiful 

myriads of frogs. At Solfatara, manufactures of sulphur, part of Italy lying along the coasts of the Mediterranean,, 
alum, and vitriol are'carried on. 4 * ^^ig aviay the"principal inhabitants. The effaeti, of .the 

The country around Possuoli is rich in interesting anti' . malaria, though differing according to the constitution and 
quities j between the town and Ifaples is the celebrate?!, gK$tf», bag^of its victim*, ate always Boost distpeyymg,, Som eCmits 
of Bosilippo, a gallery bpt through a qwumpin of, the anferers.are carried off in a few days, but mos aii ltiuently 

name. It is -halif.^^we' in tayth, andbumcisntfjr'^£^.jpei - .ftta*kyifl by >n IntannBtent; 

"two, carriage* to pass, „ yarious^ccOTmts^kre .given .qjfJtA t^y.gi'adu^h^Btren^hj.andsometiti^i^S^WfpeireM', 
origin; the common people ascribe it to the enchantmentvi years. " 













MRS. CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 


Tire lady whose portrait adorns this number of our publica¬ 
tion ■was born at Northampton, in May, 1808. Mr. Jones, her 
father, belonged to'that respectable data of yeomen of whom 
England |gp for centuries had reason to be proud. At an 
early age tJ^teJjject of this sketch had to deplore her father’s 
loss, and thenceforth she was indebted to the example and 


When about twenty-five years of age, Caroline Jofleswas 
married to Captain Archibald Chisholm, a native of Scotland, 
in the East India Company’s military service. It was for a 
long time imagined that Mrs. Chisholm’s husband was con¬ 
nected with the navy, and even now that notion prevails very 
generally j but it is quite a mistake. This error has doubtless' 



energy of her maternal parent for many of those characteristics 
which have so singularly marked her career, andf placed her 
in the tost rank among the practical reformers of this en¬ 
lightened age. Mrs. Jones is still living, enjoying more 
with strength than fall* to the lot of most people i and 
she douWees ftels an honest pride in witnessing the position 
which hit iau;:r‘i-ter has so deservedly attained in the estima¬ 
tion of the British public. , 

Voi.II., K. *.-48. 


arisen-from Mrs. Chisholm’s name having so Jong been asso¬ 
ciated with ships. 

Two years al'tfer their marriage, Mrs. Chisholm accompanied 
her husband to India, he being connected with the Madras 
Presidency. Here may be said to have commenced Mrs. ^ 
Chisholm's 4wt public efforts. She fouhd the poor young 
girls and orphan# of the soldiers in an alarming atafo «f 
ignorance atidvie% ‘Seeing thcevi), she lost littlb titne ta 
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uselessly deploring it, but immediately proposed a remedy. 
This was, to establish a school, and-to teach the young girls 
domestic duties. After many disappointments and vexations, 
Mrs. Chisholm succeeded in firmly establishing the institution 
now known in Madras ns the Orphanage. 

In 1838 Captain Chisholm’s health compelled him to remove 
his family to Van Ilicmen’s Land, and he eventually settled 
at Sydney. In 1840 he rejoined his regiment, leaving Mrs. 
Chisholm and her family in Australia. Mrs. Chisholm soon 
found an ample field for her activity and philanthropy in en¬ 
deavouring to improve the then infamous system of emigration, 
more especially with regard to the treatment of her own sex. 
Both want of space and disinclination to submit facts so un¬ 
seemly to our readers, preclude us from detailing the sufferings 
and insults which hundreds of virtuous English girk had to 
endure, both during the Australian voyage and at itstermina¬ 
tion. Thanks to the subject of this sketch, those iniquities 
are nt an end. 

After ’a series of obstacles had been overcome - obstacles, 
too, that arose in quarters where they might have been least 
expected—Mrs. Chisholm succeeded in establishing at Sydney 
an Emigrants’ Home. After she had procured them the 
shelter of the Home—brought them, as she termed it, “ under 
her own roof,” for she resided there herself, sending her 
children to the earn of others elsewhere—her next object was 
to find them employment. Even now, when all the facts are 
so familiar to the public, it is almost difficult to conceive 
that we are not perusing some romance, so unusual and 
extraordinary was the course adopted to attain the much- 
desired end. Well knowing that Sydney was the last place 
whore the girls could obtain respectable employment, although 
numerous ‘-places' - were Vacant, Mrs. Chisholm resolved to 
take them into the bush. Journey after journey did Mrs. 
Chisholm take, at times accompanied by sixty or seventy 
girls, whom she left comfortably placed with the wives of 
respectable settlers. These “bush” excursions proved emi¬ 
nently successful for the female emigrants, and were pro¬ 
ductive of great good to the colony. 

After Mrs. Chisholm had been employed in these arduous 
undertakings for more than eight years, she resolved upon 
returning to England, where she hoped still further to extend 
her sphere of usefulness. In February, 181>i, the inhabitants 
of Sydney presented her with an address and testimonial, 
amounting to 150 guineas, all of which was collected on the 
eve of her departure. That money Mrs. Chisholm promised 
to devote to the service of the colony, by fulfilling two com¬ 
missions with which she had been entrusted—one from the 
convicts, and another from the emigrant population of Sydney. 
And most nobly was that promise redeemed, under eircum- 
stane.es, too, |hat would have dismayed most persons, even of 
the sterner sex. 

Wo sooner had Mrs, Chisholm landed in England than she 
commenced her work, which was nothing more nor ler-s than 
laying siege to the Colonial Office 1 “ Emigration and Trans¬ 
portation relatively Considered,” a smaft pamphlet addressed 
to Earl Grey, was the first shot, which, of course, " fell short,” 
and did not induce the hosieged to exhibit any tokens of 
submission. But this was followed by such a continuous fire 
of petitions, statements, and appeals, from many hundreds of 
convicts (who, having long since paid the penalty of tlioir 
faults in the colony, now called upon the home government to 
redeem the promises made to them, on condition of their good 
behaviour, and forward to them their wivcR and children), that 
“the enemy” capitulated, and government listened with an 
attentive ear to Mrs, Chisholm’s plain and homely truths, and 
full) lied the pledges they had broken at the suggestion of the 
“ squatting interest,” which had succeeded for a time in hinder¬ 
ing a measure of both policy and justice. Thus was one of 
Mts. Chisholm’s colonial missions fulfilled 
The other commission was of a still more difficult kind to 
nebievo, inasmuch as there was not the plea of injustice upon 
which to base her application at head-quarters,, Among the 
Emigrants at Sydney vast numbers had been compelled, by 
the then existing regulations of tho government commissioners, 


to leave their children in England. These children num¬ 
bered several hundreds, and were, in many cases, a burden 
upon their respective parishes. To get these children sent 
out to their parents was now Mrs. Chisholm’s objeet. At first 
all attempts were utterly fruitless; but perseverance always 
has its reward, and in this case there was no exception to the 
general rule. After numerous attendances, both at the Emi¬ 
gration Commmissioners’ and Colonial Offices—at both of 
which places Mrs. Chisholm presented herself almost daily, 
during the severest winter weather—success at last crowned 
her exertions, and government issued orders for the convey¬ 
ance of the children to their parents in the colony,"which 
orders were promptly carried out in the-ensuing spring. 

And now, Mrs. Chisholm having done with her colonial 
friends, thought there was something needed for the improve¬ 
ment of emigration and the protection of the emigrant at 
home. She imagined that the condition of emigrants, during 
a journey of sixteen thousand miles, was well worthy the 
attention of those who either felt, or professed to feel, an 
interest in the moral welfare of their fellow-creatures, but 
more especially of the tender sox, who, when once on hoard 
an emigrant ship—whether a “government” ship or not made 
little difference—were entirely at the mercy of men whoso 
c onduct was highly censurable. As Mrs. Chisholm truly 
observed, “ these are trying situations for human nature, and 
a dangerous position for young women to find themselves in. 
The innocent and the helpless stand there exposed to the 
wiles of the snarer. Who has not been shocked by the 
frightful* details we have read in the public papers; how 
orphan after orphan lias been victimised on board emigrant 
ships by men calling themselves Christians; how modest 
maidens have been brutalised over and insulted by those 
whose peculiar duty it was to protect them during the long 
and tedious voyage ?' ’ 

It was with a view to the suppression of these evils that 
Mrs. Chisholm resolved to establish the Family Colonisation 
Loan Society, through the medium of which she has of late 
years become so universally known in England. The aims aiul 
objects of that society have been made public through so many 
channels, that it is quite unnecessary here to recapitulate them. 
But too much importance Bhouldnot be attached to this one re¬ 
sult of Mrs. Chisholm's energy and perseverance. It is in 
the increased morality, tho established propriety, the improved 
sanitary arrangements, and the better regulated dietary scales 
of every emigrant ship leaving a British port, that her beneficial 
exertions ore universally acknowledged. 

In 1851 Captain Chisholm sailed for Melbourne, where he has 
since been actively engaged in sending over remittances from 
parties in Australia who are desirous of seeing once more in 
this life those nearest and dearest to them. Right well has 
he seconded his .wife's views; for since his arrival he has 
remitted upwards of ten thousand pounds, some of which has 
been expended in affording immediate relief to aged parents; 
but the great hulk of the amount has been disbursed as pas¬ 
sage money for numerous relatives, who, but for these arrange¬ 
ments, would in’all probability never again have met in this 
World. In less than two years, about eight hundred indi¬ 
viduals have joined their relatives in Australia solely through 
the aid afforded them by tho Family* Colonisation Loan Society, 
in addition to the remittances sent through the medium of 
Captain Chisholm. 

In connexion with Mrs, Chisholm’s surprising career, wo 
could state many facts alike creditable to that lady and new 
to the general reader; hut our space compels us to refrain 
from their recital. It must not be thought for a moment, 
that when Mrs. Chisholm has seen her emigrants on board, 
she has done with them. Every matter connected with 
the emigrant's welfare and comfort has her hearty support. 
Thus the Colonial Postage Association has been favoured With 
her powerful assistance, and the Post-office authorities are at 
presMtt engaged in making arrangements whereby the postage 
Will be reduced to a uniform rate of fourpenoe to every British 
colony, instead of the present enormous charge. At the 
earnest request of Mrs. Chisholm, also, colonial money-orders 
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will shortly be adopted, for sums not exceeding five pounds. 
But for the example set by Captain Chisholm in forwarding 
remittances to this country, and the great success attending 
his efforts, this arrangement, would probably never have been 
entered into. 

In this' sketch of Mrs. Chisholm's labours, wo have been, 
obliged to limit ourselves to a mere glance at her numerous 
practical endeavours. To enter into details would fill a goodly 
volume. In the spring of next year, tho subject of our sketch 
Will embark for Australia, which may justly be termed the 
country of her adoption, and whose people will no doubt one day 
do homage to the genius and philanthropy of their foster-mother. 
But in proportion as Australia will be benefited by her pre¬ 
sence, so will English emigrants of every grade (but working 
people's wives and daughters especially), find that they have 
lost the kindly aid of one whose place it will be difficult indeed 
to fill. The testimonial at present in course of subscription 
will doubtless prove that Englishmen can duly appreciate her 
worth, but English women can never sufficiently reward their 
champion in every position in which it has been Mrs. Chisholm’s 
lot to find them placed. Thanks to that enterprising lady, 
English mothers can now safely trust their young and inno¬ 
cent daughters in ships for Australia, without any fear of their 
falling, as too many have beforo now, an easy prey to bad, 
designing men. 

As many of our readers would doubtless doem this account 
incomplete without a sketch of Mrs. Chisholm “at home,” we 
will very briefly describe our visit (accompanied by a female 
friend) in June of last year, just before the departure of the 
“Hcindian,” " Frances Walker,” and “Nepaul,” freighted 
with the society's emigrants. The exterior of Mrs. Chisholm’s 
residence at Islington was as unprepossessing as bricks and 
mortar could possibly make it. Street architecture was evi¬ 
dently in its infancy when Charlton-crescent was thrown 
together — not built. An assemblage of humbly-elad but 
dean-looking persons saved us the trouble of seeking the 
particular house we wanted. It had no distinguishing feature 
from its neighbours, save that the street-door was adorned 
with a very small brass plate, inscribed “Captain Chisholm,” 
which had evidently done years of good service in the East on 
some bulloek. trunk or travelling-chest. Such an unpretend¬ 
ing name-platu would be repudiated by most suburban residents 
of the present “ lust” school, even for their carpet-bag during 
their anuual week's vacation at Gravesend or Margate. Tho 
passage was crowded with intending emigrants, oath more eager 
than tho other for an interview with the object of our visit. 
After considerable jostling and squeezing, we, at length con¬ 
trived to send up our name by a venerable female attendant, 
who expressed a fervent wish that wo “ might see her missus 
that night,” but she was sure she didn't know w/ivii! Our 
fair companion’s curiosity was, of course, awakened at this 
aspect of affairs, and she, at any rate, resolved not to be dis¬ 
appointed. “Patience is a virtue,” and we had a tolerable 
lesson in its acquirement. At its termination wo were ushered 
up the narrow uncarpetcd stairs into the audience-chamber 
upon tire first floor. We had been at many “ receptions,” but 
this was the strangest of them all. Mrs. Chisliolm was seated 
behind a large sea-chest, raised upon a couple of benches. 
The chest was covered with writing materials and baggage- 
papers, which she was distributing to the various emigrants. 
Whilst at the samo time answering every possible inquiry, and 
endeavouring to satisfy almost every impossible complaint. 
After witnessing for five minutes what Mrs. Chisholm had to 
endure, we felt heartily ashamed at having lost our patience 
op the Stairs. The room (but dimly lighted by two or three 
candles hung in tin candlesticks against the wall) was fur¬ 
nished with a model of tho sleeping-berths allotted to emigrants 
on board tho society’s ships. Though doubtless.very well 
adapted for the purpose intended, their appearance certainly 
did nqt imbuo us with a desire immediately to seek 

“ A life on tire ocean wave,” 
bat rather strengthened our determination 

“To takeour stand on solid land,” 
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and repose in our own time-honoured four-poster. Attached 
to the sides of these sleeping-berths were sundry utensils 
required by those indulging in a voyage to tho antipodes, 
such as tin plates, hook-pots, and watcr«cans. These were 
evidently constructed by some one having most seyere notions 
of economy, combined with a vast regaxd for durability. 
One of the" bed-places was occupied by a filter, snugly 
ensconced in a wicker-basket of snowy whiteness, looking 
altogether so provokingly cozy and comfortable by com¬ 
parison with its neighbours, that it almost seemed to say, 

Won’t you find me useful, my friends?” A model emi¬ 
grants’ medicinc-chost, made of plain deal wood, unencum¬ 
bered with all decoration save a printed label, together with a 
life-buoy, “capable of sustaining seven persons,” completed 
alike the ornaments and utilities of the room. 

The “group-meeting” over, and the emigrants dismissed, 
we were fat ten o'clock at n*ht) favoured with a private 
interview by the Emigrants' Friend—for such, indeed, is Mrs. 
Chisholm. Most of our readers have doubtless seen many 
portraits of this lady. Beyond our own illustration, we have 
seen but one good likeness—poor Fairlond’s lithograph from 
Ilayter’s painting. To describe a lady's personal appearance 
is an ungracious task at best, and wo will therefore not 
attempt it save in a negative manner. Those of our readers 
who have seen Mrn. Chisholm depicted (by a certain enthusi¬ 
astic artist, as yet, happily, unknown to fame) as being 
mounted on a coal-black steed, attired in an elegant riding- 
habit (with the prescribed length and insufficiency of waist), 
and with her whip beckoning her emigrants across a colonial 
river, in a decidedly “ Come on ! ” style of attitude, worthy of 
Astley’s beBt tableaux,* may rest perfectly assured that they 
do not, from such a picture, form a very accurate notion of 
the Emigrants’ Friend, as she really appears when rendering 
them assistance. Let them imagine a sedate, matronly lady, 
with eyes well set under a very capacious forehead—orbs that 
seem to “ look you through ” whilst addressing you - and 
withal a fascinating manner which at once seizes upon you, 
aud induces you to prolong your stay, and they will have a 
tolerable portrait of Mrs. Chisholm. 

After a very brief interview, we took our leave, convinced 
that we had seen by no means the least remarkable per¬ 
sonage of these practical and wonder-working times. 

Although future English emigrants will shortly be deprived 
of Mrs. Chisholm’s counsel before they quit their native shores, 
still tho results of her labours will remain. These results 
have been obtained in despite of an opposition such as few 
would be willing to contend against—an opposition that could 
only- have been defeated by one who was .prepared to bring 
into the contest the same amount of stern determination, un¬ 
flinching industry, and disinterested philanthropy, as Mrs. 
Chisholm. But it is the women of England who should ever 
bless her name, for many indeed are the almost broken hearts 
of the gentler sex that have been healed by hor. Mothers 
have been united to children whom they hardly dared to hope 
ever again to see in this life ; wives have joined their husbands, 
after years of painful separation; and scores of British maidens, 
shielded alike from injury and insult during the long sea 
voyage, have been safely deposited at their brothers’ Austra¬ 
lian firesides. These facts should not, and we feci assured 
will not, be speedily forgotten. Whilst they are remembered, 
then also will the woman be borne in mind by whose un¬ 
daunted energy such glorious results were achieved. ’ Every 
English parent, for ages yet to come, whose children, cither 
from necessity or inclination, may bo induced to set-k tho 
Australian shores, will have good reason to bless the day 
when emigration was reformed, its glaring mid infamous 
abuses remedied, and its difficulties and dangers lessened, by 
the energetic genius and daring moral courage of Cab.oii*« 
Chisholm. 

* A picture recently published in a panoramic form, entitled, 
“Adventufcer'of 'Jin, Chisholm,” contains the above poftorait. 
This singular production has been sold hy thousand* both the 
metropolis and the northsrn provincial towns. ■ " y'A _ , 
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THE ARABA, OR OMNIBUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tub first London omnibus which plied in metropolitan 
thoroughfares was started in 1829, by Mr. George ShiUibeer, 
and on the 4th of June made its' first 'journey from the 
residence of the old lady in Threadneedle-street, commonly 
called the Bank of England, to the Yorkshire Stingo, 
Paddington. The original omnibuses were -vastly different 
from our modem vehicles bearing the same name ; there was 
a heaviness about them not now to be tolerated; they were 
drawn by three horses abreast; fitted up, some of them 
at least, with a library of books for the entertainment of 
travellers, while the conductors wore velvet caps and uniform 
jackets. At present there are about three thousand ’buses, 
each travelling daily over sjxty miles of ground, employing 
about eleven thousand men m the traffic, in which is invested 
a sum not less than £100,000. The omnibus conveyance is 
now popular all over England, and in many parts of the 
continent. The progress made in arts and manufactures 
has been equalled by that of locomotion, and while over the 
broad country, the metallic net-work of iron rails marks out 
the course of the steam-kSng, through city streets and out to 


taste and delieaoy. These decorations arc' reproduced within 
the carriage, and are, if possible, more. graceful than those 
without, for the Turk loves the beautiM as Well or better 
than the useful. There-are no benches or Beats, the passengers 
being accommodated after the oriental fashion with mats, 
while tlie flooring of the carriage is covered with a rich 
carpet. The omnibus is entered by a small strong ladder 
at the back. 

The means which have been adopted for making the com¬ 
fort of the passengers greater than it would otherwise be, are 
not at all complete, and in most instances, the deficiency of, 
or the clumsiness of the springs vised, renders this mode of 
travelling very fatiguing. The streets of Constantinople are 
not the best in the world, and rumbling through them at a 
quick pace in a Turkish omnibus is not the most exhilarating 
or agreeable process. But the look of the carriages pre¬ 
possesses one in their favour. 

The pole of the team is attached to the first axle-tree and to 
the horizontal board which connects it with the second; it is 
richly ornamented with sculptured foliage, and tastefully 
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pleasant Suburbs plies the omnibus, affording at once cheap 
and rapid travelling, though the latter must be received with 
a grain of caution. 

Turkey has its omnibuses as well as England. Strangely 
different, however, in every particular; unlike as turban and 
toga to wide-awake and gaiters. Through the kindness of 
a correspondent we are enabled to present a sketch of a 
Turkish conveyance which they call Araba, mid we call 'bus. 

This description of vehicle is constructed to carry ten or 
twelve persons. It is intended for the conveyance of the 
inhabitants of Constantinople; and plies'to the various 
quarters of the city and its environs. It is covered with an 
arched canopy, suoh as those that were formerly used by the 
prieetfc of Bwme, and are depicted on ancient medals of the 
time of Nno: to this canopy curtains ean be attached Bo as 
completely to conceal those who are within the vehicle; and 
when thusUrtwped the Araba is employed to convey the women 
of the hayest to the mosques or into the country, shutting them 
inMfoctusilySom ike vulgar gaze. The aidetfof the carriages 
arettichly ornamented, covered with the most beautiful scalp-' 
tpfe*, light and elsgantin their design, .and coloured With 


painted after the style of the vehicle. The carriage is drawn 
by a pair of oxen, and from the front of the polo which sepa¬ 
rates them arise two slender pieces of iron, each bearing 
twenty-one silken tassels, which add considerably to the 
picturesque effect of the whole. These omnibuses are among 
the most interesting objects of the Turkish capital. Wander, 
ing through the busy Btreets, among the turbaned heads, and 
dark visages, and full-robed figures, dreamily thinking of the 
glories of its past history, of Mahomet with his new faith, of 
the idolatry of the Kaaba, of the battles, triumphs, ahd defeats 
of these ancient people, of the mysterious harems and wondrous 
mosques, the traveller is surprised by the approach of oneof 
these arabas, with its stately oxen, their horns all hung with 
ribbons like sacrificial bulls, the gilded and painted carriage, 
a verjr marvel to behold, and the varicoloured costumes of 
the linen and women within, as bright 'and variegated as a 
tltnSoW. An omnibus it may be, but it is so thoroughly 
Eastern, so much in keeping with the place and the people, that 
t it iettha to defy all modern notions, and might have conveyed 
the <me-e'yed cadi ot beta hailed by Sindb&d the Sailor in the 
good old time." •' 
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THE SEWING . MACHINE, 


A machine lias at last been invented which promises to make 
the wrongs of distressed needlewomen a matter of historical 
record, instead of a living and painful reality. We have lately 
itad the pleasure of seeing it at work at the office of the com¬ 
pany which has purchased the patent, in Lawrence-lane, 
Cheapside, and were no less surprised at the simplicity of its 
mechanism, than at the speed and excellence with which it 
performs its work. In appearance it very much resembles the 
copying presses that one sees in a merchant’s office, excepting 
that it is a little bulkier, and has a small wheel turned by the 
hand, for which, of course, the foot or steam can at any time 
be substituted. *The turning of the wheel is effected by ordinary 
mechanism working across the shaft j a bar which passes from 
one side of the machine to the other, in the form of an arch, 
causes a needle fixed in a groove perpendicularly to ascend and 
descend through a hole in the platform underneath, with great 
rapidity. About the centre of this needle is its eye, through 
which the thread, wound off a reel fixed in the shaft, passes. 


the groove in its back when the machine begins to move. As 
soon as this needle, then, sees the loop hanging down from the 
other needle, it dashes at it with great rapidity, whirls itself 
through it, thread and all. The other medle immediately 
ascends, carries the loop with it, but there is no escape $ the 
latter is fixed against the cloth, and a stitch is mad^ The 
cloth is kept in motion by the hand of the attendant, and thus 
the process is repeated along the line with intense rapidity, 
one needle jumping up and down with one thread, and tha 
other traversing its loop horizontally with another thread 
below. 

Every minute a yard of cloth is sewn in a style far superior 
to that of hand-sewing, and the invention can be applied to 
nearly every sort of work, except the stitching of button-holes 
and a few other things requiring great nicety. For sail- 
making, and such like, it will prove invaluable; and as it 
does the work of twenty hands, it will undoubtedly cheapen 
clothing of every kind greatly. 
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Upon the platform, under this needle, over the oblong hole or 
cutting of which we have spoken, is placed the cloth or other 
substance to be operated upon, in such a position, of course, 
that the needle shall strike it in the right place. All being 
ready, the attendant turns the wheei, down darts the needle 
through the cloth, carrying the thread with it, but not after it, 
as in hand sewing. The consequence of this is, that when 
both get to the other side, the thread, by the mere impetus, 
hangs down in a loop, and has no hold on the cloth at all. 
Very imperfect mode of sewing, this, yon will say. But wait 
a minute. Underneath the platform, cloth and all, and almost 
hidden from the eye of the spectator, is another needle, form- 
ingneally a circle, and having a groove running along its back, 
like an eel that has had its spine removed. This needle is 
made to revolve with great rapidity horwntaUy, by thq same 
wheel, only that in. this instance it is moved by machinery 
passing under tho pfctform, and it receives it* ammunition from 
atefel fixed in the same place, it has it* eye in the proper 
piece—its head; and the thread, when placed in it, falls into 


The invention is American, in which country the machine 
has, we believe, been at work for a considerable length of 
time; but the patent having been disposed of to a gentleman 
in England, a company has been formed to carry it out, which 
is now conducting operations on an extensive scale. Immense 
numbers of the sewing-machines are disposed of every week 
to tailors, clothiers, hosiers, sail-makers, &c., apd some to 
private families. The price, £30, will, of course, for the pre¬ 
sent, place it out of the reach of most of the latter; but that 
it will one day be an essential article of furniture in every 
well-regulated household we have no doubt. 

Many people are already beginning to exclaim—“ What 
will become of the poor needlewomen ? This will ruin them t" 
Nothing of the kind. Much misery may, no doubt, result 
from the suddenness of the change, but the result will, in the 
long run, be the overthrow of a system which disgraced ,«m*. 
civilisation, fenLgii yoseue of thousands of suffering^t*^!*!#'; 
from misery^and. degradation. Every triumph ofmachinery 
over ( ms?WS|;^»mpia a,gain to humanity,. .... r .^ r 
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LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

Russian society is divided pretty much in this way:—first 
pome the noblesse, made up partly of those who claim descent 
from the old boyards, or landholders, add stand on the high 
ground of ancient lineage, and partly of- the parvenus, like our 
law lords, who have been ennobled for years of faithful per¬ 
formance of their duty in the public service. Between these 
and the serfs, however, there comes a large class, which we 
altogether lose sight of in thinking and speaking about Russia, 
composed of government officials, toiling desperately in the 
hope of one day obtaining a patent of nobility, and cheating 
and taking bribes in order to accumulate a fortune sufficient 
to support the looked-for honour j of the merchants and 
traders who are daily advancing in wealth and importance, 
and who, under the present emperor, have been placed in 
possession of many new privileges; and, last of all, the shop¬ 
keepers, whose interests are almost identified with those of 
the merchants. Below all these, at the very base of the social 
system lie the serfs ; and even here we find many shades of 
distinction, which, in a paper like this, it would be impossible 
to enumerate. But, despite the petty rivalries, prejudices, 
and antipathies by which the various classes are naturally 
animated, one idea has of late years pervaded the whole mass, 
and now exercises a powerful influence upon the foreign 
polities of the state—the idea of Muscovite nationality, as 
something original in itself, separate and distinct from all 
the other nationalities of Europe. It is this sentiment 
which has always lived in the heart of the great body of the 
people, notwithstanding the efforts of the sovereign to assimi¬ 
late them to the rest of Europe, and which has produced 
Russian literature such as we now fold it. 

Before the time'of Peter the Great, it is hardly necessary to 
say that no literature, any more than art, or science, or manu¬ 
facture, or in fact anything beyond the very rudiments of 
civilisation, existed in Russia. He found die whole nation in 
a state of barbarism; but he found them in possession of a 
noble language, rich but simple, pompous but energetic, 
passionate but dignified, containing a splendid family of verbs, 
which have the singular power, unknown to any other modern 
language, of expressing by a single word, and without the help 
of any auxiliary, the nicest shades of distinction in either 
state or action,—of changing the substantives into verbs, and of 
heightening or lowering infinitesimally the force of all expres¬ 
sions by a whole army of augmentative or diminutive particles. 
Its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. It is the eldest 
daughter of the old Sclavonic, and the one which has most 
faithfully adhered to the original type. In the tenth century, 
John, the exarch of Bulgaria, appUedJthc Greek method of 
John Ilamaicenus to its grammatical organisation. Seme of 
the Russians, however, claim for their idiom a still more 
remote origin, and state that the two monks Cyrillus and 
Methodius invented the Sclavc alphabet in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. This agrees with the opinion of the 
great Sclavc scholar, Safarjik, who ascribes the origin of the 
principal Sclavonic dialects to the period comprised between 
the end of the fifth and the commencement of the tenth 
century. The oldest written monument of the Russian lan¬ 
guage is the testament of "Vladimir Monomachus j after him 
conies a monk named Nestor, the most ancient chronicler of 
Russia; the only traces of literature to be found between his 
time and that of the Osar Peter are the popular songs and 
ballads, and some fragments of an epic poem, entitled “ The 
Exploits of the Army of Jegor ll., the Son of Oleg.” It was 
out of these that the Russian language, such as it exists at the 
present day, and such as we have described it, arose. It 
was spoken, over a larger extent of territory .than any 
other, whether of ancient or modern times. It was the 
tongue of tlje boyard as well as of his serfe,—.was heard in 
the castle halls, as well as in tire rude ittw or cabin of tiro 

ploughman. 

In Peter’s .time nothing that was of home growth. received 
much encouragement. Foreign manners, foreign maaufac- 
tttres, foreign costume, foreign houses, were sedulously copied 


his direction. He was the architect of the first 
European city which had appeared in his dominions. His 
great aim was to bring Russia within the pole of civilisation, 
and entitle her to take rank amongst the great powers of the 
continent. We know with what success his efforts were 
crowned. But in one department they were near doing 
Russia a fatal and all but irretrievable injury. They struck 
a deadly blow at her literature. Foreign artificers may 
promote industry and teach the arts of civilisation, and foreign 
discipline might organise an effective army; but nothing save 
native efforts and native genius can create a literature. This 
must assuredly bo an indigenous plant. Its growth must be 
from within, not outwards. Any attempts to engraft upon it the 
productions of other climes and races destroys its vigour, and 
produce sickly deformity. France, as the nation which then, 
as now, possessed the largest influence and most extended 
relations upon the continent, stepped into the sphere which 
was now opened up to her, and under Catherine the Groat, 
particularly, all the productions of Russian intellect were cast 
in a Parisian mould. Every mark of nationality disappeared 
from them. Except Eoinonossoff, the poor fisherman of 
Archangel, and the Prince Cantemir, celebrated for his satires, 
no Muscovite author of the eighteenth century published any¬ 
thing racy of his native soil, which was not spoiled by French 
airs and graces. The literary circle which Catherine the 
Great gathered round her at the Hermitage was made up of 
foreigners, or denationalised natives, who sought to hide their 
origin, and forget the barbarism out of wliieh they had just 
emerged, by close imitation of French customs, the adoption 
of the French language, and the discussion of all the questions 
of literature or philosophy which then agitated the Parisian 
s alom. Any books which appeared were feebl* imitations of 
French authors, the court wits cracked French jokes, sang 
French songs, and read French novels and memoirs, and 
abandoned their native language to the lower orders and the 
country gentry, A poem, recounting the glories of Peter the 
Great, by Keraskoff, entitled the “ Petreid,” appeared during 
this period, but it bore an unmistakeable resemblance to Vol¬ 
taire’s “ Honriade.” No traces of Muscovite literature were 
to be found, save in the old songs and romances, which the 
peasants song or recited during tho long nights of winter 
around the firesides in their cabins. 

This state of things subsisted without change until the; 
campaign of 1812 led the Russian army into the heart of 
France. Thousands of the youth of all classes served in the 
ranks or bore commissions in it, for the war against Napoleon 
had become a holy war ; and thousands more followed in the 
wake of the conquerors. Once in Paris, a new world was 
opened up to them. The prodigious intellectual activity, tho 
freedom, the excitement, the enterprise, the bustle and un¬ 
faltering energy, and, above all, the bold and prominent outlines 
of character which marked the nations of the west, surprised 
and astonished them. Their sovereign, Alexander, was not 
the man to put a curb on their inquiries, or check their aspira¬ 
tions. On the contrary, he rather encouraged them, lie was 
enthusiastic, high-souled, and magnanimous beyond the mea¬ 
sure usually allotted to sovereigns, and it was well known 
that he dreamt of a state of things in Russia in which the 
rights of humanity should be duly respected, and the principle 
of equality before tho law bo fully recognised. As a natural 
consequence of all this, the peace was the commencement in 
Russia of an era of prodigious intellectual activity. The 
various social and political questions which then occupied the 
attention of statesmen in France and England, were discussed 
with almost equal freedom at St. Petersburg. Unhappily, this 
excitement bore bitter fruits. Alexander died in November, 
1826, and in tho following month a conspiracy, wliieh had been 
long organised, and had for its object the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, or a republic, broke out and was 
promptly suppressed. The Emperor Nicholas inaugurated his 
reign by hanging five of the ringleaders, and sending the rat 
to Siberia or the mines. Beyond this, the affair seemed to 
have little effect upon the mass of the people j but the youth, 
who hod imbibed the now doctrines, saw at once tho error 
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their chiefs had committed in resorting to brute force, and that 
the true .course for the progressionist party to follow was to 
create and foster a national literature, and make it racy of the 
soil, as the first step towards the civilisation and elevation of 
the masses, and the diffusion of sonnd notions of liberty and 
government. For this they, as a matter of course, threw aside 
Gorman and. French—then the language of the court and of 
polite society—and went straight to the old Russ. They 
found it divided into two branches; one pure, but spoken 
by the common people, preserving all its imagery, its meta- 
phorical forms of expression and Btately dignity ; the other 
gallicised and germanised, clipped and pruned and de¬ 
based by foreign intermixture, in order to adopt it to the 
requirements of town gossip and of trade. The former 
they at oneo selected as their weapon, and fortunately for 
them they were not debarred from the perusal of such 
works as appeared upon various questions of social and 
political interest in France, and Germany, and England. 
Russia has, in the matter of books, always been in advance of 
Italy and even of some parts of Germany. There was no 
“ Index Uxpurgatorius ” at St. Petersburg; most books that 
might be read in London might have been read there also. 
The national language and literature about this time, thanks 
to the efforts of a few gifted individuals, began to occupy the 
attention of the nobility, and became subjects of interest in 
the so fo«.v of tlie capital. The movement had eventually set 
in in the right direction. All that was wanted was a man of 
genius to represent it, to watch over and direct it, who should 
in short be the gauge to test its rapidity and strength. This 
man appeared in the person of Paul Ponclikina, a scion of one 
of the oldest families of the empire. While a pupil at tho 
military school, he devoted every hour he could snatch from 
severe studies to the secret and enraptured perusal of Voltaire 
and Goethe. While yet a boy his poetical effusions had excited 
attention in St. Petersburg, and intercourse with some of the 
literary men of the day who frequented iris father's house 
developed his talent into precocious activity. Pie entered 
upon life, proud, fiercely independent, impetuous to tho verge 
of ferocity, gloomy in temperament, and almost barbaric 
in bin passions. His productions, after the assumption of the 
Virile robe, were chiefly lyrical odes upon the triumphs of the 
Russian arms, and upon tho ancient glories of the nation. 
Ilis fierceness and independence growing with his strength, he 
at last launched forth into an impassioned eulogy upon liberty, 
and a fervid appeal to the emperdr to lead tho people to its 
destiny along the paths of freedom. The great military 
Colossus was not the man to be moved by appeals of this sort, 
Pouchkina was ordered to the Caucasus. This, which his 
friends looked upon as a severe blow, was, in reality, the very 
thing needed for the full development of his genius. The 
splendid scenes of nature amongst which he now found 
himself, the grandeur of the mountains, tile awful solitude of 
the valleys, tho wild roelty glens, the gloomy forests, and the 
foaming waterfalls of the ancient Chersonese, and the perfec¬ 
tion of physical beauty, the native freedom and picturesque¬ 
ness of manners which he found prevailing amongst, the tribes 
against whom his sword was drawn, were sources of rich and 
varied inspiration. Some of his poems written here have a 
charming air of local originality, if we may use the phrase. 
«The Fountain of Baktchisarai,” suggested by seeing the 
palace of one of the old Tartar Khans in ruins; “ The Prisoner 
of the Caucasus,” founded upon one of those romantic episodes 
which the Russian war in that region is ever displaying; 
“The Gipsies," portraying life amongst some of these wild 
tribes upon the plains of Eastern Asia—all contain a rich vein 
of poetry, are full of pictures of passing beauty, and yet they 
only give us a glimpse of the materials which in that land of 
WOhders wait but the poet’s or the painter's hand to rise into 
gems of art. 

He returned to St. Petersburg from exile in 1824, and was 
employed by the Emperor Nicholas to write a history of Peter 
the Great. This work he never executed; but the researches 
which he undertook to.-the national records when preparing 
for it led him to a mine of romantic incident, from which he 
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drew materials for some novels, portraying the national 
manners and modes of thought with a master hand. They 
were as striking and as original as his poems. Unhappily, 
Touchkina's unbridled temper led him to resort frequently to 
duelling as a means of deciding his quarrels; and in one of 
these combats, carried on in a spirit of barbaric ferocity on 
liis part, he was killed at the early age of thirty-eight years. 
He was the creator of Russian literature. lie marked out 
its course ; he gave it an aim and a standing; he ii^ised origi¬ 
nality into it; he showed the youth of the country what a 
rich, boundless store of materials, of energy, genius, and 
ambition to work upon, lay in the manners of their country¬ 
men, in the scenery of their native land, in the incidents of 
their every-day life, and in the national archives. Ho did 
not labour in vain. If his death revealed tho full height 
of his greatness, it revealed also the extent to which he had 
provided for filling up the void left by his departure. At 
the period when he entered upon his career, literature was 
exclusively the domain of tho higher classes; but before 
he died, it had worked its way lower down in the social 
scale, and by the side of this aristocratic literature there 
grew up another, the chiefs and prophets of which be¬ 
longed to the middle classes, the government officials, and 
professional men. All it wanted to enable it to swamp, or 
rather absorb, the other was, a little encouragement and sup¬ 
port. This, luckily, it was enabled to secure. The minister 
of public instruction in Russia at that time, Count Ouva- 
roff, an able and enlightened man, gave the plebeian students 
every facility for competing with their more fortunate rivals. 
Very soon the whole energies of the rising band of young writers 
who began to spring up were directed towards one object — tho 
production of a Russian Encyclopaedia -which was, in every 
sense of tho word, a great national work, civilising in its 
tendencies and influence. The volumes, as they' appeared, 
had a wider circulation than any literary work which before 
appeared in Russia. They reached the old Muscovite towns 
of the interior, and made them for the first time participators 
in the movement which was going on in the capital. Unhap¬ 
pily, owing to the misunderstandings between the conductors, it 
was never carried to a completion. Previously to the appear¬ 
ance of the “ Encyclopaedia,” a “ Literary Gazette ” had been 
carried on, exclusively devoted to literature and art, hut this 
being confined to a very small circle of readers, the “ Reading 
Library " was started upon a more popular basis, and although 
at first ably conducted, rapidly degenerated into a mere col¬ 
lection of translations from French and English. The best of 
all these literary periodicals, and one which exists to full vigour 
at the present moment, is the “ Contemporary," edited by 
Peter Pletneff, the rector of the University of St, Petersburg, 
and member of the Russian Academy. It is the loading 
organ of tho Prmslavfa party, whose war cry is the union of 
all peoples of Sclavonic origin under one head, meaning of 
course the czar for the time being. Many of its contributors 
belong to the highest class of nobles. 

Political literature, such as we see in our newspapers and 
reviews, we need hardly say, does not exist to Russia, as no 
observations upon any act of the government , arc ever for a 
moment permitted. Anything, however, which asserts- the 
claims of Russia to a wider dominion, and advocates the policy 
of aggression, is winked at by the authorities. Historical 
essays, written to show the right of Russia to the possession 
of Poland and other countries, have at various times appeared ; 
and very recently a drama, entitled the “ Revisor," ridiculing 
the follies and stupidity of the provincial administration, 
received the direct sanction of the emperor. The latest pro¬ 
duction of the Russian press is a poem by Apollo Maikoff 
entitled “ The Two Destinies,” which paints in glowing 
colours the glories of the future still in store for Russia, and 
points out the duties of her youth with great energy and-free¬ 
dom of language; and to the surprise of every one, the censure 
has met no objection. This would be a good sign if toss 
seal poinfrd to any nobler aim than armed aggression. Still, 
If toe seed* of fteu thought are once sown, wisdom is sure, to 
the. long rim, '«*.*wn* out of them. '' ■ 
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THE VALLEY OF MEYR1NGEN. 


Thi Valley of Meyringen, in the canton of Berne, is com* 
pletely shut in by some of the grandest and most picturesque 
mountain scenery in Switzerland. The Alps rise in rugged 
magnificence"on every side, their snow-capped summits con¬ 
trasting strangely with the verdant, flowery valley, dotted 
here and there with rustic chalet), and watered by the river Aar, 
which is crossed by wooden bridges, similar to the one repre¬ 
sented in our sketch (p. 185). This riveris fed by the neighbour¬ 
ing mountain torrents, which, when swollen by rain or snow, 
have several times threatened the village of Meyringen with 


of which is 200 feet in height, and its column of water nearly 
thirty feet in diameter. If visited in the morning, when the 
rays of the sun are upon it, a triple bow or iris is to be seen on 
the spray, which has a very beautiful effect. - 
The wealth of the inhabitants of this valley consists chiefly 
in cattle, for which the mountains yield plentiful pasturage 
during the summer, and in tho autumn the herdsman, antici¬ 
pating the severity of the coming winter, descends with his 
flocks to seek shelter in the valley; for the weather'is such 
dufing the winter months as to render it dangerous to expose 
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destruction. In the year 1762, it was buried twenty feet in the cattle in tho long cold nights. These herdsmen lead a 
debri) in one hour. The church was filled with sand and migratory life, moving about from place to place with their 
gravel to the height of eighteen feet. This catastrophe wtts flocks. 

caused by a swollen torrent, descending from the mountains , As spring approaches, the cattle, lying upon the-grass, or , 
behind the village; carrying with it quantities of sand and perchedupon the rocks and bridges, as the artist has represented 

rubbish, together with uprooted fir-trees and masses of rock, t^em iiAthe accompanying illustration (p. 185), throw longing . 
From this disaster the village has scarcely yet recovered, glances towards their mountain home. Then, also, the hards- 
few.’H’SS,'many, houses 1rei;e .carried away by'&a,. wb^ioyef Jus mountain life as .the ssnto 
inpndattoh. •'•)» , * , ‘ ( ; '||yo^i)f,,j»rej»res ,to leave .the valley. Rut when, 

v *® to 3f are’to he seen some of the' most celebrate^ l;«ui ofwhpim we,^.ye a sketch above,, hobegtns to^g-ascapA-' 
. fislls of Switzerland—thoiebt the Belohenbach—the ™«te »wuhtsin,he ca«|» an'jd^Mpnate giant*; on 
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where he has just left his family. He can still se« the smoke 
issuing from the roof, and thinks how they will miss hist at 
the frugal meal. But he proceeds'on his way, and now the 
projections of the rocks shutting out these cherished objects 
from his, view, he finds himself alone with his flocks among 
the grand and towering Alps. 

The athletic man, represented on the opposite page, carries 
upon his broad shoulders his household furniture, holding in 
one hand his milk-pail, in the other a thick staff, pointed with 
iron, upon which he leans, and which would be a formidable 
weapon in his powerful hand. A large basket on his back 
contains his milk-strainer, some straw, a one-legged milking- 
stool, a cheese mould, the stand on which the cheeses are placed 
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to drain, and tho great kettle in which the milk la collected, 
heated, add made into curds. 

The Swiss herdsman's is, in reality, not so idle a life as-it is 
often described to be; he has to oollect eighty or ninety cows 
twice a day to bfe milked, many of which have often strayed away 
in different directions. Besides this he has to make the cheese, 
and keep all his utensils scrupulously clean. Hardy, robust, 
and indefatigable, inured to exposure from earliest childhood,-' 
his weather-beaten frame" is indifferent to the vicissitudes of 
climate. He is wild, uncultivated, and ignorant of the usages' 
of other people, but simple and uncontaminated by the vices, 
unfortunately, too common among the labouring population of 
most other districts. 



THE DEAD BEIDAL. 


A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY" 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SI.INOSBY, 

CHAFTRH Xtl. 


Kin// Iftvrt/. What tumult's this ? 

JCV.i u.W.. An uproar, 1 (lure warrant. 
Begun through malice 

S.’iik.; pc ere 


And how passed the days with Bianca and Giulio while we 
have been occupied with the war at Palestrina ? You remember 
—so at least would we hope—how that at the end of Spring- 
tide we left them in Venice. After the sudden departure of the 
Sieur de la Mole, the intercourse between the maiden and her 
old playmate was renewed very much upon its former footing 
of by-gone days. The girl analysed her feelings, and pondered 
upon them, and so she knew and acknowledged to her own 
heart thatshe loved. The young man took not his heart to 
task,; he oared not tb define the nature of hi* feelings, happy 
in this, that he felt they were ministering to him delights, 
stronger, and tenderer, and fresher than the converse of 
womsfi had ever brought to him before. Daily his thoughts 
turned td the same object; daily his feet led him to the same 
prei&tee."' • En3oy^'t^' ! piieitot,''viiWeding the .future, the 
relatidta which had ao long eubststed bctween him and hi* 


father’s ward justified his warmest words and acts, while they 
caused him not to consider, perhaps not even to suspect, how 
far he was tampering with the most precious affections of 
another. Alas! this is a passage in the heart-history of our 
species too common tft excite surprise, Haw often arc the 
warm aspirations of human love drawn out from the heart 
and upwards to the beloved one by a warmth bright indeed, 
but yet not enduring—the admiration which is mistaken fur , 
passion—and then the light and fhe heat pass away, and the 
evening comes, and those aspirations exhaled from the heart . 
fell back again upon it, like cold dew upon the earth, and^ . 
turn into tears. “Abnor che a uullo amato amar per dona,’V . 
wrote'the grea^71oftihttfte— and he putt the sentiment inj^;^^^, 
mouth of ^omimt^yfih.h^r we believe the prqverbigt.pn^y ^j' 
phrase of the begets lov^j" » c*" 1 —*' 
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Well, be this as it may, after a few weeks of such intercourse, 
« message from the Count Polani summoned the young man 
to join him at Palestrina. It aroused Giulio from his pleasant 
dream, somewhat as suddenly as a plash of cold water awakes 
a heavy sleeper. Perhaps, too, the shock was as good for 
him. He began to reflect that it was scarce becoming his 
manhood or his noble name to linger in the city, while so many 
of his peers were with tho troops elsewhere. And so with a 
blush for his past neglect of duty, and a sigh over the pleasant 
hours that were now to be brought to a close, he commu¬ 
nicated to Bianca that the next day he was to leave Venice 
and join his father. And that day passed as the other days 
had lately passed, marked, it might be, by a sense of sadncBS 
that cast its shadow over Bianca’s brow, and left not Giulio’s 
face undorkened. But it passed, and passed quickly, too; 
and the young man has bidden his last farewell, and touched 
the lips of his sister-friend, and they have parted. lie to 
mingle again in the stirring scenes of life, and give his heart 
and his thoughts to things that energise and brace the spirit. 
She to the solitude and contemplation of that habitual seclu¬ 
sion which had been disturbed for a short space—even as a 
lake is troubled by the passing breeze, and then smooths its 
surface that it may reflect all the more faithfully the image of 
the heaven that has looked down upon it. 

And thus did these young people part for the second timo 
in their lives, each loving the other, yet neither having'sought 
or made an avowal of that love to the beloved. Wo believe 
that this is more frequently the case in real life, especially 
amongst tho young, than -writers of romance are disposed to 
allow. In the earlier days of such intercourse, the heart is 
too much engrossed with feeling to need that the lips should 
avow what it feels. Love seeks to enjoy its own passion, 
rather than to declare that enjoyment in the formality of 
words. And yet when the hour of patting came, a strong 
desire impelled Giulio to deelaro all he felt, and to learn from 
Bianca how far his own feelings were reciprocated; but an 
indefinable feeling, half fear, half reserve, repressed the words 
that were trembling on his lips, and he went forth as the 
shadows of evening were falling around, with his secret still 
undivulged, anil the strong hope that a few bhort months, 
perhaps weeks, would restore him to the same happy inter¬ 
course which was now interrupted. With the morning's light 
Giulio was on his way to Palestrina, very much to the dis- 
.satisfaction of his mercurial valet, Tomaso, who connived to 
make himself especially happy in the discharge of those 
gallantries which lie had learnt to consider as at once the duty 
and the privilege of a travelled servitor such as lie waB. It 
must, however, be admitted that good old Guidetta felt by no 
means a corresponding discontent at the departure of the man 
as of the master, inasmuch as she had found it no easy matter 
to maintain of late that sobriety of demeanour, amongst the 
young serving maidens of the establishment which an old 
woman is somehow usually disposed to exact from the younger 
of her own sex. 

Meantime no tidings w hatever of his friend Jacques de la 
Mole reached Giulio. At first lie awaited with anxiety for 
some letter, or other explanation of his sudden disappearahee, 
but none came. By degrees the engrossment of other thoughts 
superseded the recollection of their bripf meeting, and after 
a few months Giulio had almost forgotten that it had taken 
place. 

Let us now return to the camp at PMcstrina, and follow the 
progress of the war. * 

The disastrous issue of the desperate attempt to escape 
from Chioggia made by the ficnoese but aggravated the suffer¬ 
ings of the besieged. The hope of an honourable escape, which 
hitherto had sustained them, was now utterly annihilated, 
and to their despair was added tho horrors of famine. All 
their supplies of food were exhausted,- ■ -then came a want 
more terrible still than even that of food, fhe water failed 
> them. Within Chioggia itself there were no wells of springs 
of fresh water ; the salt lagune* flowed ell around, and 
th* Brenta and the mainland, from which supplies 
were ordinarily procured, was entirely*intercepted. And win 


it is related, by faithworthy historians, that after all their stock 
of grain and animal provision was consumed, and their scanty 
allowance of fresh water “was exhausted, the soldiers were 
reduced to the necessity of boiling down, in brackish water, 
skins and even such pieces of old leather as they could pro¬ 
cure, for the purpose of sustaining life. 

Zeno foresaw all this with his usual penetration: he saw, 
too, that such a state of things could not possibly last, and 
that ere long the Genoese would be foroed to surrender un¬ 
conditionally, and thus justify to the world the wisdom and 
success of the general’s plan of operation. 

And so indeed it turned out. In a few days after the en¬ 
gagement which we detailed in the preceding chapter, a flag 
of truee was seen approaching the western redoubt, accom¬ 
panied by deputies from the Genoese. These latter were con¬ 
ducted to the fortress of Palestrina, and were received by tlio 
Venetian general, who had hastily summoned the doge and 
the principal senators to roceive them. When they were 
brought into the presence of the council of state, the deputies 
laid before the assembly the terms which they were commis¬ 
sioned to make on the part'of tho besieged. The condition of 
the Genoese was indeed sadly changed from 'that which they 
exhibited when as conquerors, scarce a year before, they ap¬ 
proached the city of Venice, and haughtily refused all terms of 
accommodation from the republic, and threatened to bridle tho 
horses of St. Mark. 

“Noble Seignori of Venice,” said the spokesman of the 
deputation ; “ we come as honourable enemies, and sue for 
peace from an honourable foe. If Genoa has warred with 
Venice, she has ever done so without violating the laws of war 
or of humanity. If we have struggled with you for empire, we 
have never sought to exterminate your people. Wo have, 
with a bravery which a generous enemy should appreciate, 
maintained tho defence of Chioggia during many months, and 
we claim now at your hands that instead of Vengeance you 
should recognise our devotion to the interests of our own re¬ 
public, and esteem us as the citizens of so renowned and war¬ 
like a state as Venice should esteem a brave enemy. Reduced 
by famine, we seek to terminate a contest which vve can no 
longer sustain. Let us hope to find in Venice that moderation 
in success which the memory of her own sufferings ami of th<> 
inconstancy of fortune should induce. It is no longer a ques¬ 
tion of riches or booty; we abandon our stores, our armament, 
all, to our conquerors we ask but to leave Chioggia as 
soldiers, with our arms; as men, with our liber jgs and our 
lives." 

It was an affecting scene, and tho generous heart of Zeno 
was not untouched by the appeal of soldiers to a soldier. 
But whatever might be his own disposition, he felt it would 
be imprudent to give expression to it. The doge Oontarini for 
a few moments held consultation with the principal senators in 
low and earnest tones, and Zeno sought not to control or in¬ 
fluence their deliberations, satisfied that he had heretofore, in 
all the weightier concernments of the war, exercised his 
authority as generalissimo, when the interests of the state re¬ 
quired that he should oppose those whose authority wag never 
to be thwarted on light ground*. At length the doge replied to 
the Genoese ambassadors. 

“ The llepublic of Venice have considered the request of the 
deputies from the Genoese beseiged in Chioggia. They who 
have unjustly invaded the territory of Saint Mark, have little 
claim to her mercy when they have failed in their unjust 
aggression. Tell those who have sent you hither that we 
make no terms with the vanquished. Let them surrender 
at discretion and unconditionally, and tho serene Republic 
will then deliberate upon the question of life or death with 
the wisdom and the ‘ generosity which ever govern her 
councils.” 

The doge then waved his hand, end the deputies were led 
front the council chamber. •* 

No sooner had they passed from without the walls of the 
fort, than Zeno left the chamber, and passing speedily to his 
own apartment, found two persons already there, as if awaiting 
him* ■ ' 
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“ Ah! my faithful knight, thou hast had my summons, 
though the time -was gomowhat scant' for apprising thee. 
Who have we here ?” 

“ So please your excellency, ho is an acquaintance. Roger 
Harrington, one of my archers—the same who attended you 
on a former occasion.” 

“Nay, I remember it well, and am right glad thou hast 
brought him. Sir William. - I have good reason to suspect 
that the ambassadors of Genoa, who have failed in their 
mission to the republic, will attempt to enlist the mercenaries 
in their favour. If my secret information be not incorrect, they 
meant to offer them possession 61 Chioggia, with the entire of 
the stores, treasures, and oven their arms, provided they are 
guaranteed their lives and a safe conduct to their fleet, which 
lies waiting out at sea. You will, therefore, speedily assemble 
your archers, and see the deputies beyond the entrenchments. 
And take good heed that they communicate with no one on 
their way. If force be necessary to insure this, you must even 
do so by force; but if possible I would avoid extremities. 
Should any unforeseen emergency arise,*tliou wilt apprise me 
of it without a moment's delay. This stout yeoman will find 
me here in readiness. Take this ring, good fellow, ’twill pro¬ 
cure thee access to me at all times.” 

The burly archer took the ring which the general handed to 
him, and the knight and Hodge o’ the Hill saluted Zeno, 
and hastened away upon the duty confided to them. 

Hastily repairing to his quarters, Sir William Choke put 
himself at the head of a company of his archers, and dmc up 
in a few moments with the deputies from Chioggia. At the 
end of the redoubt, of which we have so often spoken, Clicko 
perceived that considerable bodies of the different mercenaries 
were collected, but whether merely to gratify their curiosity 
upon the subject of the recent interview of the ambassadors with 
the senate, or for other purposes, the English knight knew not. 
Interposing, however, his own band between the deputies and 
the troops, ho signified to the former briefly, but peremptorily, 
that it was the order of the republic that he should see them 
safely beyond the precincts. The communication, though 
couched in terms of courtesy and respect, was too plainly a 
mnndate to be declined, and accordingly the English company 
formed a guard of honour around the Genoese, and left them 
not til! they were far on their way in the vessel that had 
brought them from Chioggia. 

As Sir William Chcke and his company of archers wyre 
on their return, they again found the mercenaries standing in 
groups along the redoubt. It was evident from the earnest 
gesticulations of the men, that some exciting topic was at 
present under discussion amongst them. He was now within 
hearing of a knot of some dozen of m,en gathered around two 
speakers who were apparently in dispute. “Her Teufel,” 
said a huge man-at-arms, whom Sir William at once recognised 
as the German who had been plundered by the Italians, Der 
Teufel ? How dost thou know that ? Where is thy proof? ” 

“ Proof! proof,” retorted the other, an Italian lancer. “ Oh 
diol che sei pazzarello ! AVI) at proof dost thou want, fool 
that thou art ? Would’st expect that the senate or the general 
would proclaim their intrigues by a herald. I tell thee there 
is enough to convince any man with an eye in his face or an ear 
on his head, that the Lion of San Marco is determined to have, 
SB usual, the lion’s share, and to leave us, brave companions, 
who have fought their battles and served their city, just the 
dog's share.- Ha! ha! after the noble beast has lapped up the 
blood, and devoured the flesh, he will leave us curs tjje bare 
bones to satisfy our hunger. .What think yo of that, com¬ 
rades,? ” 

“ Un ingiuatizia ? un infamita! ” cried several voices, In 
answer to the appeal of their companion in arms. 

41 Aye,” continued the other, “it is a wrong and a disgrace, 
which is not to bo’ submitted to, brothers. Yi fanno il diavolo 
a quatro, I tell thee they are going to play the very devil 
titers yonder,” apd he pointed to the fort'.where the Council 
had been sitting. “ .These deputies hate made their terms with 
the doge. The Genoese are to surrender up Chioggia by 
night to the Venetian admiral, who is secretly to conyey 


away in his galleys all the treasure and spoil; and then the 
gates are to be thrown open, and tho empty houses are to be 
our share of the booty.” 

Again the voices of Ills auditors were raised in loud and 
angry comments, but tho German seemed not yet continued'. 

“ Thou must vouch thy tale, confrade, by something more 
than thy-own tongue before I'll believe it. I tell thee more, 
the noble Zeno is not the one to go back of his promise or 
defraud the soldiery of their lawful booty.” 

“ Siete un benedetto uomo I Thou art a blessed fellow 
truly! What, dost think because he made a poor rogue restore 
thee thy zecchini, that he can stop rich rogues, like yon. 
senators, from defrauding us of florins and crown pieces ?" 

“ Giusto! giustamente hai regione 1 ” cried out his abettors 
in responsive chorus. 

“Well," said tho German, “here comes one who should 
know more of this matter than thou or I, comrade. Let us ask 
the English capitano who came from the council with the 
deputies'.” 

“Aye, per baceo,” said another of the lancers, “that’s a 
shrewd thought of thine, Wilhelm. Aye, by all means let us 
ask tho English capitano.” 

Ily this time Sir William Chekc stood amongst the group 
of soldiers, and looking towards the principal speaker, with 
a cheery voice he said— 

" llqjv now, my masters, what news to-day ? Clic nuove ? ” 

“ Che nuove, capitano,” said the lancer, taking up the 
question. “I’faith that’s just what we want to be certified 
of. Will you be pleased to enlighten us r” 

“ On what point, comrade ? ” 

“ Marry, upon this.point, signore. Whether the council of 
state yonder have tnade terns with the Genoese, without the 
knowledge of the leaders of the free companies ?” 

“My good friend,’^replied the knight, “I was not of the 
council, and so I cannot know what they have decided 
upon.” 

“ That is true, sir capitano. But though you were not of 
the council, yet you may have heard of their decision, 
doubtless. ” 

“ liy St. George, friend,” retorted Cheke, somewhat sharply, 
“ I pry not into matters that concern me not. When the state 
whose pay wo receive, and whom we are bound as honourable 
soldiers to serve, thinks fit to disclose their councils, they will, 
I suppose, do so. Meantime, as 1 am but an indifferent gossip, 
I have not even heard what common rumour may say ; and if 
I had, I should not be disposed to give much heed to it." 

• “ Well, thAi, signore, if there be any truth in tho rumour, 
it behoves us all to take good heed to it. CospetU,, it will bo 
too late when the Republic has out-wilted us.” 

“ How dost thou mean r” asked the Englishman. 

“ Why, marry, I mean this,” replied the soldier, and he 
forthwith proceeded to repent the report with sundry exciting 
comments to the soldiery around him, the number of whom 
was greatly increased when it was perceived that the band of 
Sir William Cheko had stopped amongst them, and that some 
communication was going on between them. And, in truth, 
the words of tho soldier fell amongst hearers as excitable and 
explosive as could bo well imagined—men, who were already 
prepared by the rumours that Itecanati, through his agents, of 
whom this soldier of his own band was one, had insidiously 
and industriously spread far and wide through the camp. 
The spark was now applied, and as the flame runs along dry 
stubble, so the word spread all through the free complies that 
Chioggia was about to be surrendered to the Venetians, and 
the Genoese treasure to be protected from the army. It was to 
no purpose that Sir William Cheke endeavoured to cheek the 
growing tumult. In vain'be assured the troops that they had 
no just ground for believing the reports, and exhorted them 
to seek from the general or the senators the confirmation or 
refutation of tho story before they committed any act of 
violence or insubordination, A cry, with whom originating 
no one could say, !^an.through the now dense masses of toon 
“To atms. to. arms!” In a moment those who were not 
accoutred ntfied to their 'barracks and snatched up their 
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weapons, while such of them as .had araos remained on the 
spot. In an incredibly short time the bands warere-assem- 
bled, and now several of the leaders might be seen amongst 
them. 

’ ’** To Chioggia! to Chioggia 1" was now heard amid the 
tumult of voices and the rush of feet j and forward the mass 
hurried, heedless how they weie to effect a landing at that 
port. 

Meantime the English knight had not forgotten his duty to 
the republic Or his promise to Zeno. When the cry to arms 
waS first raised, he spoke in a hurried whisper to our old 
friend Hodge o’ the Hill, whereupon that trusty bowman 
slipt away »nd disappeared from the company. 

AU this time the band of English archers were true to their 
allegiance, and stood firmly and unmoving. And now the 
various bands of condottieri, Italians, Germans, French, and 
Gascons, swept past them, cleared the redoubt, and were 
hasting forward to the edge of the lagune that flowed between 
them and Chioggia. Now, however, they paused to consider 
for the first time, by what means they were to proceed. Some 
counselled that they should wade through the lagune, alleging 
that it was easily fordable now that the tide chanced to be low; 
others hesitated, and proposed that the troops should sieze 
upon some boats that lay near, and by degrees pass over in 
them. While they were thus deliberating and inactive, a 
cheer was heard from behind them, and Zeno, accompanied by 
the principal senators, were seen hurrying forward.* In a 
moment the general threw himself amongst the insurgents 
with that reckless dating which formed so remarkable a trait 
of his character. 

“ Soldiers,” cried he, “ why do I see you thus in arms 
without my orders ? Whither are you going ? What are you 
doing?” 

The promptness and energy of Zeno surprised and cheeked 
the soldiers in the .very critical momeSt. The foremost and 
loudest Shrank back instinctively reverencing the bravery of 
a man who seemed to bear a charmed life, whose spirit seemed 
to control the haughtiest and the proudest. 

‘‘Who are they who lead this movement ?’* he continued, 
taking advantage of the momentary calm. “ I call upon them 
to come forward.” 

One or two of the captains now advanced. 

“ Noble general,” said the foremost. “ We are in arms to 
assert our own rights which your state has neglected. We go 
to share the spoil, which, by the right of warfare, is ours as 
well as the repub&s's.'’ 

“Who denies ymir right to share it ?” asked Heno. 

“ The council ofTrour senators who have capitulated with 
the deputies that hive just left the camp.” 

“ Who dares assert that ? Where is his proof? Let him 
comb forward-”s ■ 

“ Ah! Her Teufet!” muttered the German man-at-arms to 
his neighbour, “ that’s just what I wanted to know too. 
Aha ! the proofs, mein camarad.” * " 

As might be expected, no one could do more than rely upon 
the general rumour. 

” It is in every man’s mouth—let the council contradict it if 
they cap.” 

An angry reply was rising to the lips of Zeno, but one of 
the Council of Ten—the member whom we already made 
acquaintance with—stood beside him and plucked his sleeve. 
The admonition was not lost on Zeno. 

“It i#false,” said he, “no matter whose the mouth that 
utters it. Eceellonza,” he added, turning to the senator, 
“thouconst answer for the council.” 

assuredly,” said the member of the Ntri. “His 
highness the doge, with the advice of myself and the other* of 
his council, have rejected all terms offered by the deputies 

The effect -of this announcement was manifest amongst the 
soldiers., ZenofoHowed it up 

been 1 betrayed and dupfd by some bash; : 
agents .and - Think you, wfetAlfe besie&od” 

.-rthiataldlthg fools ’to dteeut* 


terms with them. Return to your duty, and await the hour, 
not far distant,' when Chioggia shall fall into our hands 
without a blow. I promise on the part of the most serene 
republic, I promise oh the faith of a soldier, which never yet 
have I broken, that - the troops, without distinction, shall be 
allowed three days' pillage of the town, and shall receive one 
month’s additional pay.” 

The senators present with one voicc-confirmcd the promise of 
the general. The mercenaries once again seemed contented. 
Gradually the bands dispersed to their respective quarters. 
The senators betook themselves again to their schemes of 
policy, their intrigues, and their jealous vigilance of Zeno; 
and the general pondered bitterly as he threw himself on a 
seat for a short repose after the exciting scene, 

“Alas!"—such were his musings—“how deplorable is the 
position of a general whose soldiers are mercenaries, such as 
those I command. Never for a moment safe from the plots or 
the defection of his own troops no more than he is from the 
enemy without. He is environed with .as many perils in his 
own camp as he is in the midst of the battle-field. He knows 
not the hour that his treacherous friends will range themselvrs 
amongst his enemies. Well, well, it cannot last long. Patienza! 
a few weeks—nay, most likely a few days—will secure the 
prize for which I have been working and watching day and 
night for many a weary month. And then, aye, and then, I 
shall be strong enough to grapple with secret foe as with open 
enemy. Meantime, patienza!” 


INGENIOUS FABRICATION. 

A litzuar.y forgery, supposed to have been grafted on those of 
Annius, involved the Inghirami family. It was by digging in 
their grounds that a number of Etruscan antiquities were 
discovered, consisting of inscriptions, and also fragments of a 
chronicle, pretended ta have been composed sixty years before 
the vulgar era. The characters on the marbles were the ancient 
Etruscan, and the historical work tended to confirm the pre¬ 
tended discoveries of Annius. They were collected and 
enshrined in a magnificent folio by Cur tins Inghirami, who, a 
few year* after, published a quarto volume exceeding one 
thousand pages to support their authenticity. Notwith¬ 
standing the erudition pf the forger, these monuments of 
antiquity betrayed their modem condiment. There Were 
uncial letters which no onekftew; but these were said to be 
undiscovered ancient Etruscan characters; it was mote diffi¬ 
cult to defend the small Italic letters, for they w*Tenot used 
in the age assigned to them; besides this, there were dots on 
the letter i, a custom not practised till the eleventh century. 
The style was copied from the Latin .ff the Psalms and the 
Breviary; but Inghirami discovered that there had been an 
intercourse between the Etruscans and the Hebrews, and that 
David had imitated the writings of Noah and his descendants. 

The Romans, who have preserved so much of the Etruscans, 
had not, however, noticed a single fact recorded in these 
Etruscan antiquities. Inghirami replied that the manuscript 
was the work of the secretary of the college of Etrurian augurs. 
It was urged, in favour of the authenticity of these Etruscan 
monuments, that Inghirami was so young an antiquary at the 
time of the discovery, that he could not even explain them f and 
that when fresh researches were made on the spot, other similar 1 ’ 
monuments were also disinterred, where evidently they had 1 
long lain; the whole affair, howeVfcr contrived, was confined 
to the tnghirami family. One of them, half a century before, 
bad been the librarian of the Vatican, and to him is ascribed 
the honour of the forgeries, which he buried where he Wae sure 
they would be found. This, however, is a mere conjecture." 
Inghirami, who published and defended their authenticity, 
was ribt concerned in their fabrication; the design was pro¬ 
bably merely to raise the antiquity of Volaterra. the family 
estate of the Inghirami; and for this purpose One 6f its learned 
brifodbes had bequeathed to his descendant* a collection-df 
spuHtmsiriaterical monuments, which tended .CO overturn 1 1®^ 
received idea* on the first ago* Of history. : ■ qWhri* 

i ■ ■ >■ I >, it/pt i ' V.. fit **’** 1 
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THE JAVANESE i AND THE SHARK. 

Bib John Bab&ow, who accompanied Sir George Staunton appeared to be atill more ao, who happened at that moment to 

on his embassy to China, published a volume, in ISOS, giving be astern of the ship, paddling his canoe, with a,load of fruit 

an account of his observations in Cochin Chibs', which isfull and vegetables. His apprehension lest the wounded shark, 

of interesting details regarding that as well as other countries in rolling and plunging, and lashing the water with its dns 

of the southern hemisphere. Gifted, as he was, with nearly and tail, should overturn hie little skiff, which was not 

all the qualities which fit a man for travelling with, profit to much larger than the animal itself, his exertions to get 

himself and the world at large, his descriptions of men and things out of its reach, and the marks of terror that were 

could hardly fail to be interesting. The volume has been, how- * visible on his countenance, struck our fellow-traveller, Alex- 
ever, so long out of print, that, in all probability, few of the ander, so forcibly, that, though of momentary duration, he 

young generation of readers are familiar with it. HU state- caught with his pencil a spirited sketch, which, having the 

menu respecting the Spice Islands of the Pacific, under Dutch merit at least of being a true representation of a Javanese 

away, are particularly deserving attention. Wo have selected canoe, with its paddle and bamboo outrigger, waa considered 

for engraving an incident which he describes as having occurred as not unworthy of being put into the engraver’s hands. ■ The 

while lying off Java, and we shall let him describe it in hU own shark, being killed with a harpoon, was then hoisted on deck 

words :— and opened The con'ents of its, stomach formed a mass of 




“Tfi jao other part of the world do I recolleot to have 
observed such shoals of sharks aa are constantly prowling near 
the shore at Anjerie, 'attracted, no doubt, by the offals that 
float down the river, or are thrown upon the beach. When 
on hoard the “ Hindostan ” at this anchorage, I hooked one of 
these voraoioui animal* from the stern gallery, in doing which, 
however, I had a very narrow escape from being dragged by it 
info the sea. No sooner did the fish put the hook in ifojaw, 
than, plunging toward* the bottom, he drew hi* line fo iu 
ML stretch, which, being entangled in the railing of. the 
gallery, swept awayat once a great part of the balustrade. In 
the .rapidity %ith which iheropewm out, a ooilof it got. 
roundmy arms, but just aslwaaforoedamong the wrack*, the 


oiently to enable foe to disengage my atm t&d get 
Greatly aa I Waa alarmed at this accident, a poor Ja 


t>«lear,. 
avanese 


such magnitude and variety aflk scarcely be conceived. It 
oonsuted, among othpr articlK&f the complete head of a 
female buffalo, a whole calf, Trqnsij*|y of entrails and of. 
bones, and large fragments of .the upfoW^nd under shells of a 
considerable-sired turtle, The length mr the shark was ten. 
feet eight inches." * Sir John, gives a horrible account of the 
treatment of the Chinese settlers in Java by the Dutch 
colonist* who ruled them. Finding it impossible to induce ; 
them to consume opium sad other foreign products in quan- 
tides sufficiently large to fill the coffers of the importers, s pre¬ 
tended conspir^y was trumped up; in } 740, the Ghii#*,,, 
ehiefo were horribly tbrturSd, anti, the whole of the- Chlfr jy ifr 
population, 1 includfog the women and children,, to tlm..{|^ipfoi^ i 
of,tvMy8;tjN s ta ft *^^i|wf ^assacred,in pold Ifiood,. ',V«vgs|^ 

pp. 162-3. ■' 






THE LADY OF TOULOUSE.. 

. Trike is, in the ancient city of Toulouse, a church, which, 
although not so old as the city itself, is still old enough to put 
many a mouldering cathedral to the blush, for it was founded 
by Runsahilda, the queen of the Goths, called by the Romans 
pedanqm, or wetfooted, because she was so fond of the baths. 

• In the centre of the aisle the ■visitor may perceive a large 
round stone, to the centre of which a large iron ring is 
attached. If he lay hold of this ring, raise the stone, and 
peer down into the aperture, it is probable he will see nothing, 
inasmuch os the vault is pitch dark. But if he enter into 
conversation with any of the old hangers-on in the neighbour- 
. hood, he will be put in possession of a very curious occurrence, 
of which this vault was the scene. It took place about the 
year of grace 1770, when France was still divided into pro¬ 
vinces, and when parliaments sat in the provincial capitals, 
and wrangled, and played at ecarte, and trictrac, and fought 
duels, at which the whole population “ assisted.” In the 
parliament of Toulouse, there was at this tim® a very worthy 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the possession of a wife of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of person, singular excellence of disposition, 
and extraordinary vigour of mind. With one failing only, or 
rather weakness, was sho afflicted, and this waB a passionate 
fondness for fish. She mused upon it by day j she dreamed 
of it by night j the consumption of it was her beau ideal of 
enjoyment, and her love of it made her as famous in the 
neighbourhood as the sparkle of her eye, the grace of her * 
vigour, or the ravefi tresses on her alabaster brow. She was 
one of those natures that seek either to love or be loved. She 
sought love, and loved fish. 

Did her husband, a councillor of the. parliament by the 
by, love her the less for this singular taste ? I trow not j on 
the contrary, .this formed a new tie between them. To 
minister to her wants was the great object of his ambition, 
and to keep up a regular and constant supply of the dainty so 
dear to her, was the object to which his whole energies were 
directed. But this was no easy matter. Speeial couriers 
daily went to and returned from the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Atlantic with choice parcels. One day, however, 
not long after Easter, the councillor, all radiant with smiles, 
entered the apartment Of his spouse, bearing on a plate a 
monstrous, magnificent, carp, which Monsieur le President de 
la Clout des Aides de Montauban had himself caught at 
BeauBolert, and which he had forwarded as a present to 
Madame, with Ms respects. The lady put the note in her 
pocket without as much as opening it, but ordered the fish* to 
be cooked instantly. 

Tradition states that the carp was delicious, and that the 
lady ate of it so voraciously that she choked herself and died. 
Great was the lamentation of her lord. He sent forthwith 
for the barber-surgeon, who lived at the corner of the street, 
and for the Regius Professor of medicine; hut both these 
worthies felt her pulse, shook their, perukes, and declared 
she was stone dead; but at the same time, in order to ease 
his mind, offered, if ho liked, to open her body, and ascertain 
the cause of Tier sudden dissolution. Whereupon the enraged 
councillor kicked them both out, and buried his wife that 
same evening in the vault aforesaid. , 

It was a custom amongst the rich at that time to bury the 
dead in the gayest dress they had ever worn in life, with all 
their ornaments and jewellery. The lady was accordingly 
attired in her ball-dress. The gold chain was placed round 
ljer neck j her brow was decked with a wreath of diamonds 
kpd, on her arms hung bracelets of gold set with the costliest 
jewels, Tho servants were brought in to take a last look at 
, ** she l! >T *» this ghastly sttfte. They all wept 

mtiwt piteously, but none so loudly as her own maid and the 
limiae steward.. They not only cried, but browed. " 

‘ 'B^Ven hofor* afterwards, just as the clock of St. Ahttay’s 
.2# M k"®. the said house steward aM 


lyVchurch, wrappedVih SI «qd ''; 
wOTm# 1 W’.Rihtihil 1 and a crowbar.' They were eviT‘ ^ 
.ftir., The time, the'sole' ' 


the place, fee awftd gloom of the cloisters, had a powerful 
effect upon their nerves. They stopped at rite mouth of the 
Vault. The woman laid down the lantern, and said in a very 
tremulous voice; 

“ Now you’re sure you’ll keep your promise.” 

“ Ma foi, to be sure I will; when I’m rich I’ll marry you.” 

“ Swear then!” 

“ What—now 1” saidtbe man, looking very uncomfortable. 

11 Yes—now, over this spot.” 

He swore. They raised the atone and entered the vault. 
The air was thick, heavy, and noisome. A bat flew against 
the light and nearly extinguished it, and they could hear the 
buzz of its wings in'the church above while they stood endea¬ 
vouring to get a view of tho place. The coffins were ranged 
around in the order of their interment; the coffins of the 
young and of the old, of maidens and wives, of young gal¬ 
lants, and aged councillors, and magistrates ; of soldiers who 
had fallen in fight, and priests who had died in prayer ; of all 
the scions of the great family of La Caloune, from the day 
when their ancestor crossed the sea to spread confusion 
amongst the Saracens,—there they were, of all sizes, and 
the newest, most gorgeous, and glittering of them all, with the 
damp of the tomb yet fresh upon it, was that of the fish-loving 
mistress of the impious despoiler, who had now followed her 
to her last abode. They Worked their courage up to the 
sticking point; tore off the lid, and dragged tho body out 
on the floor ; pulled off' all the ornaments, the rings from 
the fingers, and the ear-rings from the ears, the costly lace 
from her dross, and tied them in a bag. 

“ Let us bo off now,” said the steward. 

“ Wait a minute,’’ said the maid : “ I must pay the wretch 
off for all she made me suffer while she was alive.” 

Whereupon she seized the lady by the hair, and gave her a 
few very hearty slaps on the face. 

“ There, take that 1” said she. This example roused the 
ardour of the steward. He remembered all the indignities lie 
had suffered at the hands of his mistress—how sho used to 
scold him, and harass him whenever he had not a supply of 
fish in the house. So he gave her a smart blow on the nape 
of the neck, and to his horror and astonishment a hollow 
groan issued from the body. The maid dropped the light, 
and up the ladder they scrambled, in on agony of terror, and 
rushed out of the ehurcli. The blow had loosened tite bone 
which was stuck in the lady’s gullet, aud sho slowly revived 
from hor trance. When she looked around her upon the 
vault and coffins, and her own disordered dress, the whole 
dimly lighted by the lantern which the fugitives had left 
behind, she swooned away, and three hours had elapsed before 
she summoned up sufficient strength to sally forth and make 
her escape from the Beene of horrors. She found the church 
doors open. It was a lino clear starlight night. The streets 
were empty, and not a sound was to be heard except the long- 
drawn cry of the watchman, “ Gentle and simple, pray for tho 
souls of the dead*! ” He met the lady, and fainted with terror. 
She reached her own house, and knocked loudly. The maid 
looked out of the window, saw the white garments and tho 
well-known face, and immediately wont into fits, shrieking, 
“Madame, madamcl” 

Another knock, louder than before. The steward., went 
down and opened the door, shouted “ Madame!’’ and swooned 
away, The councillor left his room, where all night long he 
had been praying and weeping, and weeping and praying, aud 
would not be comforted—in order to learn the cause of the 
tumult. He came into the hall, and there stood Ids wife, 
pale, indeed, and haggard, but alive and well. We must 
leave the joy and rejoicing attendant upon this unexpected 
meeting to the reader’s imagination. The steward-ahdthe 
m«id confessed their crime, but in consideration of their 
having been instrumental in dislodging the bone from the 
. ledy’s throat, they were pardoned. As to thetf mistress, (fee 

E ced fish from that day forward knd for ever, wad 
'six'''menfe* after hit,burial slusj ^ 
uusbaad'with a charming boy, wh : 1 

/Amtofiy fc la Haumde, 
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CHIPPLEGATE, AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Tsiaa is scarcely a street in the city of London but has its 
story, for those who care to seek it out. For the. literary 
antiquary especially, the dim by-ways and no-thoroughfarca 
present peculiar attractions, for in them once dwelt the poets 
and great historical personages of past times. Many a wide, 
scrambling building now devoted tS the purposes of trade, 
was, years since, a noble mansion; and in the dark, dusty 
rooms, and up the wide stairs, where the gold-work on the 
ceilings and the walls has become black with age, and the 
carvings on high chimney-pieces have long since been built in 
and hidden by high piles of merchandise, children once 
sported, young people flirted, and those of more advanced 
years enjoyed all the sweets of domestic life. 

The neighbourhood between Finsbury and Saint Paul’s is 
rich in interesting associations. Out of Cheapside on the 
north side, nearly opposite to Bow Church, there is a thorough¬ 
fare called Wood-street. It is a buRy place enough, full at 
warehouses and counting-houses. At the Cheapside end— 
in the yard of St. Peter-le-Cheap, destroyed by the great 
fire—there is an old elm, inhabited by a colony of rooks ; and 
in the street itself is the church of St. Michael, in which the 
head of James the Fourth, who fell at Floddcn Field, was 
finally deposited. This Wood-street—which was formerly 
famous for its wedding-cakes, and at the end of which stood 
the Cheapside Cross, commemorated in the Cross Keys Inn— 
leads directly into the district called Cripplegate, one of the 
twenty-six wards of the City of London. 

The neighbourhood is historical. Long before the Conquest, 
we are told by Stow, it was known by this name, on account 
of cripples begging there. The gate itself, which formed one 
of the northern boundaries of the city, was taken down in 
1702; and part of the ward is now known as Cripplegate 
Without — that is, outside the walls. “I read,” says 
Stow, “ that Alfune built the parish church of Giles, nigh a 
gate of the City, called Porta Contractorum, or Cripplegate, 
about the year This church was destroyed by fire, and 

the present, church erected about the year 1545. The round, 
tower-like portion of the church has remained unchanged, but 
the square steeple, with its fanciful spires and cupola, is the 
work of a later period. It is a quiet, old-fashioned, little- 
frequented church, surrounded by houses, with a high wall 
separating the graveyard, from the street. The living, how¬ 
ever, is one of the richest in the city, being worth at least 
£2,COO a year. It was once held, we are told by Cunningham, 
by Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Manchester. 

In the church-yard have been buried many well-known 
historical personages, and the parish register records the mar¬ 
riage of Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bowchier, on the 
20th of August, 1020. The future Protector of the Com¬ 
monwealth of England was at that time in his twenty-first 
year. 

On the south wall of the church there is a plain monument 
to John Fox, the author of tho “Book of Martyrs,” who died 
in this pariah in the year 1587 ; and in the south aisle there 
is a tablet to tho memory of “ skilful Robert Glover,” as Stow 
calls him, who held; during his lifetime, the office of Somerset 
Herald. He died in 1588. 

Monuments also exist, either in the church or tho church- 
yard, to the “ bold mariner,” Sir Martin Frobisher, who, after 
circumnavigating the globe with Brake, and assisting in the 
destruction of the “ Invincible Armada ” in 1588, died on his 
homeward passage from Brest, in 1596,; John Speed, the topo- 
' grapher, who died in 1829; the father of John Milton, who 
died in 1848; and the great epic poet himself, who, in 1874, 
was “ buried in the same grave with his parent,” in the upper 
end of the chancel at tho right hand. The hones of John 
Milton have been more than' once disturbed- Abrey, in his 
"Lives;” tells us (vol. iii,, p, 450), that "his stone is now 
removed. About two years since (1881), the two steppes to 
the communion-table were raysed, I gheSse Jo Speed sad he 
lie together.” In the year 17?0 also, the grave of .the poet 
wsi disturbed, and “ sjany indecent liberties ” taken with his 


remains. Most of our readers will remember Cowpers lines 
“ on the indecent liberties taken with the remains of Milton in 
1790,” commencing 

“ Mo, too, pcrcliancc, in future days, 

Tho sculptured stone shall show, 

"With Paphian marble or with bays 
Parnassian on my brow 

and ending 

“ Oh, ill-requited bard! neglect 
Thy living worth repaid; 

And blind idolatrous respect 
As much affronts thee dead! ” 

The bust, erected in Cripplegate Church to the memory of 
the great poet Milton, was sculptured by Bacon, in 1793, at the 
expense of Samuel Whitbread. 

Several other monuments to historical personages exist 
in this church; among them are, that to Margaret Lucy, 
second daughter of Shakspoare’s Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlcote, and that to the memory of Constance Whitney, 
whose mother was the fourth daughter to the said Sir Thomas 
Lucy. 

Close at hand is the debtors' prison of Whitccross-street, 
celebrated as still continuing poor Nell Gwynne's bounty; 
being tho “request of Nelly, made in her will, to her natural 
son, the Duke of St. Albans, that his grace would be pleased 
to lay out. twenty pounds yearly for the release of poor debtors 
out of prison every Christmas-day.” In Wliitecross-street, 
says Stow, “ King Henry V. built one fair house, and founded 
there a brotherhood of St. Giles; but the said brotherhood 
was suppressed by Henry VIII., since which time Sir John 
Gresham, Mayor, purchased the lands, and gave part thereof 
to the maintenance of a free school which he had founded at 
Holt, a markqt-town in Norfolk.” The present prison, apper¬ 
taining to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, was built 
in the years 1813—15. 

Ii. Fore-street, Moorfields (“a feu or moor without the 
walls of the city to the north, first drained in 1527, laid out 
into walks in 1G0G, and built upon in the reign of Charles the 
First”), is the noted Gruli-strect, “much inhabited," says 
Johnson in tho first edition of his Dictionary, “ by writers of 
small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence 
any mean production is called Grub-streetnear to which 
John Milton had one of his numerous London residences. It 
is now' called Milton-street, and leads directly from the city to 
Islington. Pope, in the Dunciad, says— 

, “ Let Budgoll charge low Grub-street on his quill. 

And writo whate'er he please, except my will) ” 

Close at hand is Jowin-street, so called from having con¬ 
tained a Jews’ burial-place. In it Milton lived when ho 
married his third wife; and here Dunton, the bookseller, at 
the sign of the Raven, corner of Bull-head-court, published - 
* his “ Athenian Mercury.” In the chapel in this Btreet is pre¬ 
served John Bunyan’s pulpit. 

In Redeross-strcet, within a stone’s throw almost of Cripple- 
gate church, is preserved tho excellent theological and general 
library formed by the eminent protestant dissenting divine, Dr. 
Williams, in 1680 — 1706. The library, according to the cata¬ 
logue published in 1841, consists of upwards of 20,000 volumes. 
Admission-is accorded to any respectable person, to whom 
the books are lent, under some restrictions, on the first five 
days of the week throughout the year, except during Christ¬ 
mas and Whitsuntide and the month of August, from ten till 
four. The room will accommodate fifty or sixty readers. In 
the library is a fine copy of the first folio' edition of Shakspeare, 
and an original portrait of Richard Baxter, the distinguished 
nonconformist. • • * .'••J.'?*, 

The Fortuny theafre—built by Peter'S trot, the aMM; 
for PhillipHri»h)W" a%d 3^w«d Alleyn, the founder 
Gift' o*» frie.esstss#;..?^^-****” 

lane, la tfie •p«tot'‘«<''8A' Giles* Cripplegate. 1 . 



asquare construction of Ig&and platter and tim¬ 
ber, with a picture or sign of Fortune in the front. Her# were 
performed the immortal play* of Shakspearq, and here it waa 
that Alleyn derived the funds with which to found die college 
and his other numerous charitie* in London. Another theatre, 
called the Nursery, from the fact that in it children were 
instructed in the art of acting, was afterwards erected in this 
s»me narrow street, a passage in which is still called Play¬ 
house-yard. 

We have by no means exhausted the interest of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, though it may happen that we tire the patience of 
the reader by these dry antiquarian remarks. Finsbury-square 
(properly Eensbury, from the fenny or marshy nature of the 
ground originally} at no great distance, was once a favourite 
■walk for the citizens of London in the reigns of Elizabeth and 


things, with a quotation, *» he said, from Sophocles. A 
Greek Rotation," and in a coach too, roused the slumbering 
professor from a kind of dog sleep, in a snug comer of the 
vehicle. Shaking his ears and nibbing his eyes, ‘I think, 
young gentleman,’ said he, ‘ you favoured ua just now with a 
quotation from Sophocles; I do not happen to recollect it.’ 
* O, sir,’ replied the tyro, ‘ the quotation is word for word as I 
have repeated it, and fropi Sophocles, too; but I suspect, sir, 
it is some time since you were at college.’ The professor, 
applying his hand to his great-coat pocket, and taking out a 
small pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him if he 
could be kind enough to Bhow him the passage in questioh in 
that little* book. After rummaging the pages for some time, 
he replied, ‘ Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that the 
passage is in Euripides.' • Then perhaps, sir,’ snid the pro- 
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James the First. Shakspeare allude? to it in the first part •if 
“ Ilenry IV.,’’ in Hotspur’s reference tv. lady Percy . - V 

' And gre’st thou such sarcenet surely for tliy oaths, 

• walk’s! further than Fenshury.” •' w" 

The square was built in 1788|S$$fc'is now princjpsliy « 
by. medical and professional men, In the *‘Circus" is djK' 
famous Lpdon Institution,. containing |hpwards of 00,WO 
volumes, • ^»#)|g,which are, some of the most carious pam¬ 
phlets and broad*‘des inexistence. - -The ftn* librarian of the 
Institution was no less||per«ouTh*a yhe celebrated Richard 
Person,, Begins Professor of Greek in the. pniv^tffer. of Cam¬ 
bridge, who earned such great renown among continental 
scholars by his masterly editing of Greek -plays, sadwho 
died in the year 1008. The following amusing aaivlote is 
ttld of this etnutentisckOiar. He was oqpe .tievsllingibss 
iqach, where a young Oxonian, fresh frOm & Slegi ‘ J “ ' 
“*■ the Udim with a variety of talk, gad, amongst 


■K, t>nmog his hand again into his pocket, and handing 
him a similar cdition of Euripides, * you will be so good as to 
find it for me in that little book.'. The young Oxbnian again 
returned to his task,' but with no better.' success, mtttt&ing, 
ho'wevCr, to himself, a,vow never again to quote Greek in a 
stage- coach. The tittering of the ladies informed him plainly 
that he had got into a hobble. At last, ‘ Why, sir,’ said hr, 
-<4pw,duU I ami X recollect'now; yes, now I perfectly 
remember that the passage is .1st Aischylu*.’ • The . inexorable 
profejeer returned to hi* inexhaustible pocket, and was in the 
eet ef handing Urn an JSscbylua, when our astonished fresh- 
man vocifsTated, • Coachman! hoUoa, coachman! let me out; 
I eay instantly let me out 1 There’# a fellow here has the 
ifhsS# Bodleian library in hie pocket.’ • 

. •;.,%# first stone of the present fine building-erected hen 
the designs -of William Brooke, the. architect—was dald # 
Hsy the ldih, 1815 ;aud; the Institution itself opened within 
leesfhanfsur yearo'ifSfr, ‘ •’ 
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Thjs column of July occupies the site of the bastion of the the three dax» of July. The pillar is covered with the gjl&A ^ 

;'®S»tiUe. "It ms erected shortly after the accession of Louis names of th«|| w|ojl»nshed, and is surmounted by 

I*hlKppe to the French throne, and at its foot were buried the ooBunem«*a%*8 !i 5f triumph of their, caused* • « ; ' v 

remains of those who fell in the struggle for freedom during The ehieft interest attaching to the column arsses feom its 
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locality, and as we cross tho broad open square where it is 
♦situated, in, the way to Pore la Chaise, thoughts of the strong 
fortress, which once arose upon that spot, are naturally sug¬ 
gested, and the Column of July awakens the memory of the 
Bastille and all that was said about or done within that secret 
prison-house. Gay groups are round that pillar, and all is 
bustle and activity; the old aspect of the placo has quite 
departed, but no change can blot out the recollection of the 
Bastille, or of those who entered there and left hope behind. 

hive hundred years ago, when tho French and English 
were playing the old game of war, the inhabitants of Paris, 
fearing the approach of those “ good yeomen, whose limbs 
were made in England,” determined to repair the fortifications 
of their city, and appointed one Stephen'Marcel, a provost and 
merchant, to undertake the task. He obtained great popu¬ 
larity by tho erection of a strong fortress at the eastern 
extremity of the city, but unhappily, in an attempt to favour 
the pretensions of ouo^whom the citizens despised, lie was 
knocked on tho head, and butchered at the foot of his own 
Bastille. To have anything to do with this building seems to 
have been peculiarly unfortunate, for Hugh Aubriot, who 
added to the construction, fell uuder the displeasure of his 
master, tho king, mid w,<s the first offender confined within 
the Bastille. Towards the close of the fourteenth century, tho 
buildingassumedits final aspect. CharlesVI. added fuurtowera, 
and gave it a parallelogram form. Its walls w ere nine foot 
thick; it boasted eight towers, each a hundred feet high, four 
looking on the city, and four on the- suburb of St. Antoine. It 
was surrounded by a ditch one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
and twenty-five foot deep. Each particular tower derive cl its 
name, either from some historical event, or from the most 
distinguished prisoners it had at any time contained. Tho 
unfortunate Count fie St. Pol, who was imprisoned vv.thin the 
fortress previously to his execution, gave the name io tho 
Tour de la Comte. Sally, in tile days of tho good Henry, 
deposited vast tr< nsuret in ore towr of the stronghold, and it 
was henceforth called the Tower of the Treat ure. The Tower 
of Liberty would seem fo boa mockery and a jest; yet the 
Tower of the Coiner Mas so called, on account of its position; 
and the Tout r de la Baxuiicrc, f;om a prison'v of that name. 

So, with its strong walls, and wide mo.il, and t : g1u tower", 
the Bastille became a military defence and » »ia!e prison nt an 
emly period of French history- -the secneut'. onsunt ‘.phiLiiug 
and injustice never heard of beyond the prison walls. 'J'hero 
the prelate D’lluruncourt was confined in a massive cage, and 
pined awayfiftc.cn years; there the innocent Armugnao was 
shut up in a do a c dungeon till he lost tho consciousness of his 
unhappiness in idiotcy. There the Duke de Nemours lin¬ 
gered, and heard no news but that be was to die, and sa w not 
the light till they led him forth to execution, and in their 
wanton cruelty placed his little ones below tho scaffold, that 
their father’s blood might full upon them. There, hunted 
from tlicir homes and made prisoners for their creed, the 
Huguenots wore lodged, and suffered cruelly f ont the caprice 
of their gaolers. In the days t>f Homy IV,, the Bastille was 
well nigh empty. Sully Wes the governor of the fortress, and 
his natural clemency, together with that of the king, prevented 
for the time the repetition of those enormities which had 
given the castle so terrible a renown. 

The period which followed saw the Bastille once more 
crowded. A. tyrannical method of capture made it one of the 
most thronged of prison-houses. A intro do oarhrt was easily 
obtainable, and during the reign of Louis XV. no less than 
150,000 or 200,000 were annually +. sued. Sometimes B letter 
would be sent, commanding the person to whom it was 
addressed to constitute himself a prisoner. When Louis the 
“well-beloved” wu« offended with the Prmoeof Monaco, ho 
wrote;—“My Cousin, As I am by no moon* satisfied with 
your wmduct, 1 send you this lettei to h form you of my 
intentWpwhieh is, that as won as you rteei- e it you shall pro¬ 
ceed to itji castle of the Bastille, time to remain till you have 
Vj"4urtih^'orders. On which, my cousin, t pray (tod to have 
ydu in his holy^cceping," Generally, however,' the officers*# 
justice -wtufe'itnt to the dwelling of the intended prisoner, 


commonly in the night, and Wtile all Paris slept, hurried him 
away to his new lodgings. Thus the idle loiterer, who had 
been leisurely sauntering through the busy streets, looking at 
a procession on its way to a shrine, or attending a meeting of 
students, or joining the crowd gathered to witness an execution 
before the Palais de Justice, or listening to a charlatan on the 
Carrofour, with his love-salves and cosmetics,—tho loiterer who 
suspected no harm, and mounted up Ids dark staircase when 
the day was over, and lay,down to sleep thinking no evil, 
might suddenly find himself awakened by no gcntlo band, 
aroused by no soft voice, and discover that “ our most puissant 
lord tho king” had signed his committal, and that he was 
henceforth to lodge in the Bastille. People were suddenly 
missed, nobody know when; they marvellously disappeared, 
nobody knew how; wore arrested, nobody know why; and 
imprisoned in the Bastille, but nobody knew where. 

In those old days whin the Bastille was built, there was 
nearly as much below the earth as above it. There wero cathe¬ 
drals under cathedral*, palaces beneath palaces, and prisons 
below pijsons. Beneath all tlio old edifices, there wero 
galleries shooting under tho earth, labyrinUuau penetralia not 
easily discoverable. At the Bastille these subterranean 
passages were prisons. A French .writer says: —“ Dante 
could not have found anything more suitable for his descrip¬ 
tion of hell. In these horrible places the poor wretches, con¬ 
demned to death, were confined ; and wln-u once a miserable 
creature was there buried, farewell to life, air, light; he 
moved not thence but to tho gibbet or the stake. Sometimes 
they were left to rot in these dungeons, and human justice 
called this ‘ forgetting.’ Between man and him the con¬ 
demn, d felt above his heed a vast accumulation of stones and 
gaolers; the whole prison, the massive Bastille, was nothing 
more than an enormous complicated lock, shutting him nut 
from the living world.” 

Within those gloomy walls was confined the mysterious 
man with the iron mask the enigma and disgrace of the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; there the Mar.-lnd Bassonapierre was 
imprisoned twelve long veers; there Mattie do Lacy trans¬ 
lated the greater part of the Bib!" ; there lingered the victims 
of Kitheiiou’s pittlem policy ; thiro for sixty-mu- years I»us- 
sault r<maitied a captho, hi, letter disregarded^though that 
epistle t''em, d written with his hunts blood. “ Ah, if you 
could but hear,” wrote he, “the lamentations and groans 
which you extort iruin mg, v-u would quickly set me at 
Blurry. Jn the name of the denial Cod, who will judge you 
as well an me, I implore you, my lord, to take pity on my 
suffering* and b,-wailings j and if you wish that ho should 
show' liter -y to you, order my chains to be broken before 
your death-hour conic-.!” There, too, was imprisoned the 
alchymist Dubois, whose v.iiu pretension* and inability to 
realise them brought down the v.nge.-, ce of tho cardinal; 
there ho wiitlied under the torture, because he could not 
turn leaden bullets to gold, and from thence tie was led 
to the scaffold. There the unfortunate bouquet lasted 
tho reverse of fortune; tlu-ro the Chevalier de Italian 
suffered for high treason, and a young student of the Uni¬ 
versity was incare,iratod for one and thirty years because 
he had ridiculed tho professors in a I.atin distich; There 
tho grocer Niceron was shut up for many a year on account 
of having protested against tho government monopoly of 
whale oil; there Citizen Poignant suffered “ durance vile.” 
for g-rumbling at the taxes; there Massat and Catalan were 
long detained in captivity for refusing to lend their money to 
the State. There lather St. Severn expiated the imaginary 
crime of sorcery by a long detention, and M. de Monte-span 
was left to “ chew llie cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” simply 
for differing from the king in tho choice of a tutor for the 
Dauphin; and there M. Burnt the counsellor passed a long 
captivity for defending a tr, usurer prosecuted by government. 
Sometimes, Indeed, people who well deserved it wore “ the 
sttaws doublet,” There St. Croix was imprisoned, became 
acquainted with Exili, mid learned from him the art of 
poisoning; and there, too, when the report of the poisoners had 
filled all Paris, was lodged tho beautiful Madame de Brin- 
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villiers, and thence she was carried forth to execution. Years 
afterwards La Voison and forty accomplices were thrown into 
the Bastille on a charge of poisoning, and their leader was 
burnt to death on the Grfeve. Terrible were the doings during 
the time of Louis XV., and although less abuses existed in the 
beginning of the reign of his successor, yet when the revolu¬ 
tion broke out the first efforts of the people were directed 
against the Bastille. The 14th dt July, 1789, saw its destruc¬ 
tion. Eighty invalids, or pensioners, and about thirty Swiss 
soldiers garrisoned the place; it Was gallantly defended; but 
the people were at last victorious, and the fortress was taken, 
those within it massacred, and with it passed away tho power 
and influence of the old regime. 

The Bastille was finally demolished by order of the local 
authorities, a grand ball given on the place which it had 
occupied, and the anniversary of its destruction appointed as 
a festival throughout all France. So the Bastille, after nearly 
fivo centuries, was swept away—not a stone loft—and? a canal 
flows deeper than the deepest oubliette, None can regret its 
fall. "When the revolutionists marched in, they found only a 
few prisoners, and those chiefly for debt; still it was the 


dungeon of despotic power, and they who destroyed it did 
good service to tho land. 

Tho struggle of 1830 gave new interest to the Place de la 
Bastille, and tho column represented in our engraving was 
erected to perpetuate the memory of the second revolution. 
M. I)uc, whose name is so honourably connected with the 
structure, was the first who originated the idea, and who de¬ 
signed and superintended the erection of the pillar. It is of 
bronze, carefully and delicately finished; the total cost was 
about £50,000. The symbolical portions of the building are 
peculiarly appropriate. The lion is at once the zodiacal sign 
for the month of July, and a fit emblem of the majesty of the 
people. The three divisions which are seen upon the shaft of 
the column indicate the three days of the revolution. On 
these compartments the names of the victims which fell in the 
struggle are inscribed : there are 504,* Upon two faces of the 
pedestal are crowns and palms ; on th* four corners the Gallic 
cock. A well-executed figure of Mercury surmounts "the 
pillar; and the simplicity and excellency of the ornamental 
portion, as well as the grand outline-of the whole, combine to 
produce a solemn and striking effect. 


NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 


That the frightful and disgusting lmhit of cannibalism should 
have been prevalent amongst so fine a Taee as the New Zea¬ 
landers, has often formed the subject of wonder to tho ethno¬ 
logist. We think the circumstance mav be attributable to the 
almost total absence in Now Zealand of indigenous quadru¬ 
peds, and tlie scarcity of native vegetable productions. Tho 
only native quadruped whose existence is well attested, is a 
sort of rat; though Mr. Walter Mantell, Government Commis¬ 
sioner for the settlement of native claims, is inclined to believe 
in the existence of another, a sort of badger. At any rate, 
this animal, if not extinct, must be very rare, seeing that a 
large reward, offered by Mr. Mantell, failed to bring a speci¬ 
men of this animal (termed by the natives Kaureke) to 
light. 

But, if nature was sparing iii her allotment of quadrupeds 
to New Zealand, she lavished on that far-distant isle a variety 
of extraordinary birds. Occasionally their bones turn up, 
startling the naturalist by their extraordinary size, or curious 
conformation. Most of these birds were, in one respect, like 
the ostrich: that is to say, their wings were only rudimentary 
—very useful as sails to catch the breezes, and assist the 
animal in running, but totally unavailable for the purpose of 
flying. Although th ■ only evidence we possess of the former 
existence of all these birds, save one, is the discovery of their 
bones, yet circuipstane.es favour the idea that they were not ex¬ 
terminated until comparatively recent periods. Popular native 
tradition-still hands down their characteristics* the various 
native languages give them a name; which would scarcely have 
been the case If these animals had ecased for many centuries 
to exist. > 

The largest of these wingless birds is termed in native lan¬ 
guage the Mtm; it must have been considerably larger than 
the ostrich ; of this there can be no doubt, although the entire 
skeleton of the Moa has not yet been found. 

Our drawing and present remarks do not relate to the Moa, 
but to an individual of a species, contemporary as is sup¬ 
posed with that gigantic bird, and for the discovery of which 
we afe indebted to the son of that eminent naturalist, unhap¬ 
pily now no more, the late Dr, Mantell. Mr. Walter Mantell 
imbibed much of his father's love of natural history, and very 
soon after his appointment to an official capacity in New 
Zealand, applied himself to the collection of fossil bones of 
birds in which New Zealand is so rich. At length a fortunate 
chance enabled him to send to England the skin of a bird sup¬ 
pled to be extinct; and had it not been for the gluttony of a 
crew of sailors, the bird itself, alive and well, might probably 
have figured farour Zoojpglcsd Society’* gardens. 

Before stating how this capture was made, it is necessary 


to premise that, according to native tradition, there lived, con¬ 
temporary with the gigantic Mua, a bird also wingless, but far 
smaller, termed by the inhabitants of the northern island 
Mo/to, and by those of tho southern island Tain he. All the 
natives who mentioned this bird concurred in stating, that 
formerly it existed in such numbers that their ancestors 
derived from the species their chief sustenance; the natives, 
moreover, were all unanimous in stating the bird to’havc been 
already for some time extinct. The species was not extinct 
four years ago, as we shall presently discover; but whether the 
species be now extinct—-whether we are now about to describe 
tho last of those birds—is more than can be averred. 

Vo show how extremely rare the Muho must have been, it is 
sufficient to mention, that none of the natives with whom Mr. 
Mantell converged on tho subject had ever seen it; moreover, 
the Rev. Richard Taylor, who has so long resided in tho 
islands, had never heard of a bird of this kind being seen. 
In his “leaf” from the Natural History of New Zealand, 
under the head of M oho, is the following note:—” Hail, colour 
black, said to be a wingless bird as large as a fowl, having a 
long bill, and red beak and legs; it is nearly exterminated by 
the c,at ; its orv was ‘ hen, hen.' ” 

Let us now inform the reader how a living specimen of tho 
Moho came to tight, was caught, killed, and eaten in the year 
1849. A party of seal hunters, who were pursuing their avo¬ 
cations in Dusky Bay, having observed the trail of a large bird 
in the snow with which the ground was then covered, de¬ 
termined to give chase; Proceeding in tho direction of the 
footsteps, they at last caught sight of tho Moa or A oturnitt, 
as naturalists have since denominated it. Their dogs at once 
gave chase, and finally after a long hunt the bird wag cap¬ 
tured alive, in the gully of a sound behind Resolution Island, 
It ran with great speed, uttered loud crieg, and violently 
attacked the dogs. But, notwithstanding the long struggle, it 
was caught uninjured and taken on board ship, where, after 
having been kept alive for three days, it was at length killed and 
eaten, the sailors who partook of the meal describing the bird 
os most delicious food. Fortunately, these nautical epicures, 
who certainly were no great naturalists, did not pluck their 
bird, but skinned it, and Mr. Walter Mantell having secured 
the skin, confirmation Of the correctness of native accounts was 
at length obtained. ‘ ( # 

It is a great pity that the seal*catchers, having ojlce deter--" 
mined to preserve a memento of their capture, AW not 
aside the hemes |s well os the skin. The external *n«# 
of a stu<fet|;i bird supelently attractive' fo ^, 

observer, hut the Skeleton Is Of infinitely greater'tain* to the 
naturalist! . * in 
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Our accompanying illustration represents the Moho, or 
Noturn is Mantelli. Its form is not very prepossessing, and 
its plump, well-rounded contour is so strongly suggestive of 
a delicate bonne bouche, that we do not wonder that the race is 
so nearly extinct j if, indeed, its extinction be not already 
consummated. The colours of the plumage are exceedingly 
fine. The beak and legs are of a deep crimson, the head, 
throat, and abdomen, purple, and the tail white. 

We regret our inability to do by the larger as we have done 
by the smaller bird—present the reader with a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of it. However, in default of this, we append a 


When digging deep into the bowels of the earth, separating 
strata, and bringing to light the fossilised traces of animals 
now extinct, the naturalist refers them to this or that genus | 
when confidently asserting that such or such a bone belonged 
to an enormous lizard to which the modern crocodile is but a 
pigmy; when proclaiming that in Buch a region there formerly 
existed dragon-like beings with wings, or scaly monsters with 
webbed feet, and necks like tfahse of swans—or, in short, some of 
the marvellous creatures which we are told roamed this world 
of ours long long before the advent of man,—we are sometimes 
inclined, notwithstanding our confidence in the power of 
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representation of so much of its skeleton ss may serve to 
convey ah impression of its general configuration and enor¬ 
mous size. Our sketch has been copied from an anatomical 
preparation now to be seen in the College of Surgeons' 
• Museum—that unequalled collection, for the first germ of 
which we sire indebted to ouF'illustrious countryman, John 
Hunter. Connected with this skeleton, there is a very in¬ 
teresting tale. ot which we will give an outljhe, as it serve* 
very forcibly to demonitrate the wonderful degree t>f perfec¬ 
tion to which the science of comparative anatomy has now 
arrived. * 


induction, to think philosophers a little too wild; but the 
tale we shall now relate concerning our bird-skeleton goes far, 
to abolish our doubts on this head, and to vindicate the 
assertions of geologists. The tale is this Some years ago, 
a traveller, returning from New Zealand, brought with him a 
few inches of bone. Not a very inviting freight one would 
think, nor likely to arrest a traveller’s attention: but Atjs- 
traliah' grdd had hot been discovered at the period to which 
one remarks apply, and travellers were content to fill their 
sea*trunks with curiosities less fascinating then nuggets. The 
traveller in this case was an intelligent man. He had heard 
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of gigantic New Zealand birds now extinct: he had heard of 
Professor Owen, to whom, accordingly, he presented his few 
inches of bone—that precious bone which now lies at the feet 
of the skeleton-bird, and which our artist has depicted. The 
Professor examined the bone attentively. It was big enough 
to have been the bone of an ox; — an observer less acute 
than the Professor would probably have regarded it as such, 
and have thrown it into his dust-jam. Not so Mr. Owen : he 
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in all that philosophers had written about iguanodons, ichthyo¬ 
sauri, and megatheriums, could qot believe in the former 
existence of this New Zealand bird. Professor Owen waited 
his time. Causing inquiries to be made in New Zealand, hit 
emissaries at length succeeded in collecting some disjointed 
bones. Forthwith they were packed off in a trunk directed 
to the,man of bones in Lincoln's-inn-fields. Arrived at their 
destination, the bones were jflit together on wires, and formed 
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noticed a peculiar cancellated structure in the bone; an ap¬ 
pearance only noticeable in the bone of a bird; but how could 
there have been a bird so Urge ? It must have been almost 
twice the sire of the largest existing ostrich. This startling 
consideration did not deter the philosopher. A bird’s bone this 
remnant must be, he proclaimed, and; at once setting to work, 
he figured the bird as it must have been. The announcement, 
however, was too startling. Even people who hod put faith 


the very skeleton which our artist has depicted. Some of the 
vertebrae of the neck are yet wanting, as the reader will 
observe, but there stands the wire representative of the length 
to which they should extend. Let us hope, as gold-hunting 
has now commenced in New Zealand, that some nugget-hunter ■ 
will turn up oK&ngat his,more ignoble treasure th^S.mpM^g; 
bones, and thus enablnthe worthy anatomist to 0(»tn^|p ; ^iiS' 
bird.* . .. , .iv, 
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PEERS AND M.P.’S; 

Ok, 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

m. 

THE COMMONS. 

Whatever may have been the original purport of the lower 
house, in our day it has come to%e the great battle-ground of 
party. “ The first instance of actual representation which 
occurs in our history,” says Hallam, "is only four years after 
the Conquest, when William—if wo may rely on Hoveden— 
caused twelve persons skilled in the customs of England to be 
chosen frem each county, who were sworn to inform him 
rightly of their laws, and those, so ascertained, were ratified 
by the consent of the great council.” No stress can, however, 
bo laid upon this insulated and anomalous assembly, and wo 
find nothing that can arrest our attention in searching out 
the origin of county representation, rill wo come to a writ in 
the fifteenth year of John, directed to all sheriffs, and, amongst 
other things, charging them to send four lmights of the shire; 
and it remains problematical whether these knights were to bo 
elected l>y tlio count/ or returned after the manner of a jury, 
at the discretion of tlio sheriff'. In the reign of Hemy III. 
one fact is clear, that subsidies granted in parliament were 
assessed, not as in formi r times, by the justices upon their 
circuits, but by knights ficely chosen in the county court. 
At a subsequent period in the same reign every county 
elected four knights to inquire into grievances and dtliver 
their inquisition into puiliament. .‘■'rill ]a|c-v, in the thirty- 
e : ghth yeai of Henry's rc.gn, and again in 1 tl(5l, writs like 
summonses were issued; end at length, four years later, while 
Henry was a captive in the hands of Simon de Montfort, 
writs were issued in liU. name to all the sheriffs, directing 
them to return two knights for tuny city and borough con¬ 
tained within the county. “ This, therefore," says Hallam, 

“ is the epoch at which the representation of the commons 
becomes indisputably nun.ifest.” 

So far as the towns arc concerned, it is very clear that Simon 
de Montfort. E.nl of Luccstci, was ill-' first who extended 
the franchise to them. Till his time tytn London, a town 
rich, powciful, with thirty or forty thousand high-spirited 
inhabitants within its walls, was unrepresented in the national 
councils. By Mr. llaliam the argument for giving this date 
to popular representation is very brb-lly stated. ITe says, 
“We find from innumerable records that the king imposed 
tollagcs upon his demesne towns at discretion. No public 
instrument previous to the forty-ninth of Hemy III. names 
the citizens and burgesses as constituent paits of paiiiamcut, 
though prelates, barons, kuigbts, and sonu timi.s freeholders 
are enumerated, while since the undoubted admission of the 
ewnmons they are almost invariably mentioned. No histo¬ 
rian speaks of representatives appearing for the people, or 
uses the word citizen Or burgess in describing those preset in 
parliament.” 

Such convincing though negative evidences are not to i>c 
invalidated by some general and ambiguous phrases, whether 
in writs and records or in historians. Those monkish annalists 
are poor authorities upon any point where their language is to 
be delicately measured. But it is hardly possible that, writing 
circumstantially us Roger de HoVeden and Matthew Paris 
sometimes did concerning proceedings in parliament, they 
could have failed to mention the commons in unequivocal 
expressions if any representatives from that order had actually 
lormed part of the ass&rftbly. In the reign of Edward I. the 
borough representatives were finally engrafted upon parlia¬ 
ment; then commerce enriched the kingdom, and government 
saw it would not do to neglect the towns. 

There is no reason to believe that the lords and commons 
ever voted together. They might have met in the same 
chamber till the time of Edward III,, but that they ever inter¬ 
mingled in voting is, in the language of Mr. Hailam, incofi- 
sisteot with likelihood and authority. But, in fact, there is • 
abundant proof of their separate existence long before Edward 
III. s reign. “ It may be inferred,” says the same authority, 


“ that the houses were divided as they are at present in the 
eighth, ninth, and nineteenth years of Edward II.” 

Early it became decided that the proper business of the 
House of Commons was to petition for redress of grievances, as 
much as to provide for the necessities of the crown. This 
privilege the commons never abandoned, ,and hence it is they 
have grown and become strong. It was ordained in the fifth 
of Edward II., that the king should hold a parliament onoe, 
or, if necessary, twice every year, “ that the pleas which have 
been thus delayed, and those when the justices have differed, 
may he brought to a close.” In Edward III.’s time, three 
essential principles of our government wore won: the illegality 
of ruining money without the consent of parliament; the 
necessity that the two houses should concur for any alteration 
in the laws; and lastly, the right of the commons to inquire 
into public abuses and to impeach public councillors. Under 
the feeble Richard II., the power of the commons was in¬ 
creased in an extraordinary degree. They impeached ministers; 
they appointed a commissioner of reform; they acquired the 
right of directing the applications of subsidies, and calling 
accountants before them. These were additional engines of 
immense efficiency. “ All those," says the historian whose 
labours have rendered him on this subject a pre-eminent 
authority, and of which we have plentifully availed ourselves 
in this chapter, “ all these vigorous shoots of liberty throve 
more and more under tt.e three kings of tlio House of Lan¬ 
caster, and drew such strength and nourishment from the 
gcnciuus heart of England, that in after times and in a less 
prosperous season, though checked and obstructed in tlicir 
growth, neither the blasts of arbitrary power could break them 
off, nor the mildew of servile opinion cause them to wither.” 
In Henry Yl.'s time, an iinpmt.int. change was introduced. 
This was the introduction of complete statutes under the name 
of lulls, instca4 of the old petitions. ’ This was done to guard 
against the crown, by whom the statute-roll was tampered 
with; and, indeed, where there was nq design to falsify the 
roll, it was impossible to draw up statutes which in truth 
should be the acts of the whole legislature, so long as the king 
continued to grant petitions in part, and to engraft new matter 
npon them. 

If we now turn to another matter, and inquire into thc'cha- 
racter of tlicvotirs, we shall find that, in the counties tin? quali¬ 
fication was extremely democratic. Not. only all freeholders, 
but c 11 persons whatever present at the county court, were de¬ 
clared, or rendered capable, of voting for the knight of the 
shire. Such at least seems to be the inference from an act of 
Henry IV.’s reign, declaring, ‘‘that all who are there present, 
»s well suitors duly summoned for that cause, as well as 
others.” Who elected the borough members is a question of 
gn ater difficulty. It appears to have been the common prac¬ 
tice for a very few of the principal members of the corporation 
to make the election in the county court, and their names as 
actual electors ere gent rally returned before the writ by 
the sheriff. At the same time it is frequently stated, that 
they choose such aiul such persons by the consent of the 
community— a phrase which seems to imply, that the free¬ 
men were consulted in the matter. But the subject is one of 
great diffiuilty. No one can clearly state what the franchise 
in boroughs originally was. The inquirer into the past finds 
himself continually surrounded with clouds and darkness. 
We can say nothing certain respecting parliament. In the 
language of Sir Jamas Macintosh, “most of its parts were 
irregularly and unequally unfolded; some attained their 
vigour before others, and the growth of some appeared for a 
tim$ to be too rudely checked for recovery;” yet to it% 
early rise and progress an undying interest attaches; for it 
grew with England's growth, and strengthened with her 
strength. Botin of the people, more or less, it has been truo 
to them. 

We hasten gladly from these dull inquiries. Wo shall And 
more entertaining matter a* we proceed. The darkness 
becomes less—the path more plain. Still, even down to out 
own time, the history of the house is locked up in voluminous 
journals, atate trials, parliamentary debates, and ancient pre- 
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cedents ; yet evett a lover of light reading will find much to 
interest,, and a real student of human progress will find muoh 
to riehly reward his patient research. “ How much interest,” 
remarks Mr. Townshend, “ may be found in a review of its 
former privileges, some obsolete or retrenched, and some for¬ 
gotten ; of those hard-won rights to personal and deliberative 
freedom which the progress of constitutional principles has 
sanctioned and matured; of its large powers both to reward 
and punish; of its power of impeachments, that ponderous 
instrument of the vengeance of the commons, blunted by 
frequent and injudicious use ; of its former vindictive expul¬ 
sion of members, and tyrannical sentences on offenders kneel¬ 
ing at the bar.” 

A grand lesson is taught by the House of Commons. It 
hus been snubbed by counties—frowned on by kings. It lias 
gone through every extreme. At one time base as baseness 
itself. At another time proud in its integrity ns the cham¬ 
pion of the right. ' It has been bought and sold over and over 
again. Yet it lives. "What a proof of the inherent virtue of 
the representative system. What a proof that, so long as you 
have that, you have politically every thing. That working 
even imperfectly is a guarantee that the machine of the 
state will go right. 

THE Sl’E.Vi; I'll. 

The student of etymology in general, and Horne Tooke in 
particular, will not be surprised to learn that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is, in reality, almost the only member 
who never speaks. Everywhere around you oratory drops 
like dew, and very heavy dew, from all parts of the House, 
with the exception of that one particular spot -the oasis in 
the desert—whcie stands the rb lily carved and ornamented 
Speaker’s chair, and where the Sptuktr sits. You hear him 
name the ditieu ut actors on the busy scene. If honourable 
members cluster too thickly at, the bar - if old fogies or young 
bucks, instead of the quiet tones in which yoifthouhl discuss 
the last new tie, or the points of a woman or u hoise, speak 
in tones so loud as actually lo drown the mice of Mr. Hum¬ 
drum, who is ill 1 jtsession of the elwir, then “ Order ! 
Order ! ” is cried by the Speaker, deeply, loudly, grandly, and 
for a time the tumult suboidis. Or if a bill is to be put, you 
again hiar the Hpijker’s voice, thus, “ The Middle? cx Crand 
Junction Railway bill, that it bo read nguin this day six 
months ; ns many as are of that opinion say Aye, on the con¬ 
trary. No—the Not h have it,.” When you have heard thus 
much, you have, generally, heard all that the Speaker has got 
to aay. Silent, watchful, he situ all night in lux chair of state. 
If the sight of a good man struggling with adversity—a sight 
which philosopluis have pretty often an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing—bo a sight dear to them, what mw-.t those excellent 
.personages think of the Spe iker of the House of Commons, in 
a stormy debate or a row —the latter, of course, principally an 
entertainment got up and conducted for the amusement of the 
house by the Irish members r And really an ordinary mortal 
at such a tune may feel phu-mio in witnessing the conduct of 
the Speaker, in attempting to keep order under difficulties. 
Scarcely is the house awed by his majestic appearance, or his 
vehement tones; often the confusion lasts some time. In 
ordinary seasons, while tho dehalo drags on smoothly, the 
Speaker hardly scorns to belong to the house at all, as calm, 
dignified, silent, be sits apart- a witness of the scene, but 
rarely an actor in it. 

«The first Speakers of the House of Commons were, 
chosen,” says Mr. Townsh nd in hia History of tlie House of 
Commons, “from belted knights and commoners of distinc¬ 
tion but in accordance with the previous nomination of the 
king. Sir Thomas Hungerford, 51 Henry Ill., in the year 
1376, is the first named as Speaker in the. parliament roll, and 
termed parliiMi*, or mouth of tho house. Hut as the ancient 
parliament rolls recorded only the acts that passed between 
both houses, ami the laws that were made, omitting all 
matters of form and ceremony, it may be conjectured that the 
antiquity of the oflico is coeval with the sitting tif tho com¬ 
mons apart from the lords. In the forty-fourth year of 
Henry Ill.'s reign, their refusal to suffer the recall of Adoaiar 
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the Bishop of Winchester elect, from banishment, is signed. 
“Petrus dg Mounteforti Vice Communitatis.” lathe olden, 
time, when the commons were of little importance, the post of 
Speaker was not always one of honour alone. Sir Peter de 
la Mere was committed close prisoner to Nottingham castlo 
for having spoken too freely of the royal favourite Alice 
Pierce. The poor Speaker was browbeaten, contradicted, 
and buffettfd at, the royal will. One was committed to the 
Fleet, and ultimately beheaded, though the wholo house 
petitioned to have, him restored, urging his privilege “by 
common custom time out of memory of man, and even "afore 
those times used in every of the parliaments of the king's 
noble progenitors 

Wo cannot be much surprised then if wc find that, in tlio 
time of Richard II., a custom'grew up on tho part of tho 
speaker elect of praying to be excused from office. Some¬ 
times the addresses of these gentlemen were of the most 
fulsome character, Richard Rich compared Henry VIII, 
upon one occasion, “for justice and prudence to Solomon, 
for strength and fortitude to Samson, for beauty and come¬ 
liness to Absalom.” Sir Edward Coke, the second great 
Speaki r—that far nobler man Sir ’Thomas More having been 
the first - in bis address to <luecu Elizabeth, said, “Although 
as in tlm heavens a star is but o/memn coipni until it receive 
light from the sun, so stand I rnr/mt oput xin until your high'- 
hess’s bright shining wisdom hath looked upon mo and allured 
me. In this house arc many grave, many learned, many deep, 
wise men, and those of ripe judgments; but I am untimely 
fruit not yet ripe, but a bud scarcely blossomed, so as. I fear 
me your Majesty will say amongst so many fair fruit ye have 
plucked a shaken loaf.” In the same reign we have another 
illustration of the mode in which the house conducted its 
affairs. The house having met for the choice of a speaker, tho 
Comptroller of the Household, Sir William Knolex, said, “I 
will deliver my opinion unto you, who is most fit for this 
place, being a member of tins house, and those good abilities 
which I know to be in him (hero ho made a little pause and 
the huiisr hairlnt pin! up;if, anil after silence made he proceeded) 
—unto this place of dignity and calling, in my opinion (here ho 
staved a little', Mr. Sergeant Yelvcrton (looking upon him) 
is list* fittest mm to be preferred (aflir which words Mr, 
Yelvcrton blushed and put oil' his hat, and after sat bare¬ 
headed) ; for I know him to be a man wise and learned, secret 
anil ciroumspeit, religious and faithful, no way disable, but 
ft cry way able, to supply this place.” lie then sat-down, 
hoping for a general consent. Tho whole house cried, “Aye, 
aye, aye, let him be;" and the master.comptroller made a low 
reverence, and sat down. Up tli'-ii rose modest, blushing 
Sergeant Yelvcrton. He could not account for tho choice— 
lie lacked merit, nbiliy-, and wealth. He wan a poor man with 
a large family. Nor was he of a sufficiently portly presence. 
“II>* that supplieth this place,” said the sergeant, “ought to 
be a man big and comely, stately and tvi 11 spoken, his voice 
great, his carriage majestieal, his nature haughty, and his 
purse plentiful and heavy; but, eimtrorily, the stature of my 
body is small, myself not so well spoken, my voice low, my 
carriage lawyer-1 ike and of the common fashion, my nature 
soft and bashful, my purse thin, light, and never yet plentiful." 
This modesty, veal or affected, of course enraptured the house, 
and Sergeant Yelvcrton was elected ncm. cea, The Speaker 
is nominated by tho government; end if parly folding runs 
high, it is generally in tho choice of a Speaker that the first 
trial of strength takes plaeo. Tho most recent instance of this 
sort took place in tho year 1835, when, on the death of Earl 
Spencer, and the consequent elevation of Lord Althorp, * 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons, to the peerage, King William IV. rather uncere- 
mimh.tely dismissed his whig ministers. Sir Hubert l’uel, who 
v.as appointed Premier while on a tour in Italy, hud so strong 
an opposition to contend with, that he dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment, and the first of the defeats, which shortly afterwards led 
to his retirement, was upon tho eloctiou of Mr. Abercrombie 
a'-, Speaker* mi exposition to Mr, Gtmlburu, the ministerial 
candidate. * 



KHOSROVAH. 


Kuoshovah is a town situated in the middle of a beautiful 
fcJain near the lake of Ommyah, within three days* journey of 
Tabriz, the capital of Aabaidjan, one of the ten provinces of 
Persia. The inhabitants number nearly twelve hundred, and 
are of Chaldean origin. They were formerly Nestoriane, but 
have lateiy adopted the Roman Catholic faith. At Khosrovah 
the houses are large, convenient, and well built, many of 
them hive ■qpry beautiful gardens attached, but the cultivation 
of the earth does not say much for their owners’ knowledge of 
agriculture; and in this they are not distinguished from their 
neighbours, who ar$ but indifferent husbandmen. A recent 
traveller says that when he for the first time saw Khosrovah, 
the peasants who used carts, employed a team of buffaloes; 
from a sketch which he then made our engraving' is taken. 
At a short distance from the town an ancient bas-relief is 
found upon a rock, representing two horsemen attended by 


is exposed, or sometimes the point is surmounted by a 

nest. ® * ' v 

The peasants for the most part erect their own dwellings, sad 
manufacture their own materials for the building. Collecting 
a great quantity of earth in a trough, they moisten gradually by 
adding water till the whole is reduced to a thick paste, they 
then press this moistened earth into -the wooden brick-mould, 
with rapidity and exactness. One man may thus produce a 
prodigious quantity of bricks in one day, generally between 
two and three thousand. The bricks having taken the desired 
form are hardened in the sun, and are then considered fit for 
use. Nearly all the houses are built of these materials. 

In Persia, as well aa in Europe, agriculture sustains the 
chief part of the public exposes, and is a source of con¬ 
siderable revenue. The state claims a certain duty upon all 
products; but money being extirmely rare in the villages and 
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champions on foot; it is very large, and after a remote style of 
ait, probably sculptured during the monarchial period of the 
Sasaanides. 

Persian villages generally resemble each other in nearly 
every particular; there is the same earthen wall, and row of 
trees, and breaches in the wall, occasioned by some trivial 
accident, for the Persian builds but slightly, and his fortifi¬ 
cation is a merely imaginary defence, that a fox might break 
' down—the same mud hovels, and here and there picturesque 
, Old houses, with gilded cupolas of different heights ; together 
With the same extensive caravansaries—simple as of old. If 
the village is rich and populous, the houses of the principal 
■ inhabitants are garnished with various carvings and coloured' 
glass; some of the dwellings are built, of brick. From any 
other hibit»tio«t,by its peculiarity of material or architectural 
decoration, may be recognised the dwelling iff the Ket Khoda, 
chief of the village. The Mosque is generally indicated by a 
brick dome, upon the point of which a flume of stork’s feathers 


country districts, most of the peasants pay the greater part 
of the government imposts in grain or cattle. This is a great 
alleviation to the husbandmen, wlfifeare generally poor. Agri¬ 
culture in Persia, is the same now as it has been for many 
centuries* They have a stereotyped system of husbandry—a 
good old way—from which it would be difficult to induce 
them to depart. In the labours of the fields, as we have 
before remarked, bullocks or buffaloes ate employed. Every¬ 
thing in Persia reminds the traveller of the old time—there 
things seem to have remained as they were from the beginning; 
the Persian makes his bricks and builds his house as of yore, 
the ox-drawn cart tumbles over the marshy soil; but while 
every sooial arrangement maintains its old character, one looks 
ill vain for the glory and" power of the country, the bygone mag- 
nifieeuco buried in Unaccountable oblivion even by their own 
hsctOMana. ‘Scattered fragments here and there give indication 
of the condition of ancient Persia, and the caves, in the rocks 
still remain where the Fenian kings are buried. 




























Mteighbonriag and dUtwt}v«i^t*,4^: 
tufted woods, and iatersect^ Mdt&^pinduig 

• ThSmountsinun which itstands was ch^:::;^,^:SfcMia : ;of 
" ^mAksth century as an abode for a. oolony of r*Spi^,«m- 
neeted with th*:order*©f St Bened^,.:';: , Q4^ t $e^ 
Bo«tliton; % fi®roe antagonist of Chariesthe '^d^il/hls 


B<M»tHton, % fi®roe antagonist of 

' wer ® toe founders Of the 'toonasteryat 
J 0 ^^. ; ;ia^ay...' 0 c<jupieci a strong ototte oh, thi* mountain, 
and there provided an asylum for* monks,'when the oonvent 
'wMch-totftjbad built in honour of St Fjethr was destroyed by 
the Norman*. Yezelay, placed by : it*, founder under the 
immediate protection of the Holy See, Soon ranked among, 
the great religious establishments of Prance, and all attempts 
to make it subordinate to bishops or abbds proved unavailing. 
In the tenth century, ’relics of. Mary Magdalene were sup¬ 
posed to have been conveyed to it, which naturally gave rise 
to many' pilgrimages thither, the population increased, and 
the place aooii became renowned. Its inhabitants grew rich by 
commerce, and ’ in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we 
find them mixed up with all sorts of transactions, either as 
witnesses or judges. They could not be unaffected by the 
general movement which was at that time going on in the 
northjgpd centre of Trance. No less turbulent than the 
bomySk of other towns, they killed their feudal lord, the Abbd 
Artaud, who wished to impose a new tax upon them, burnt 
the monastery, and involved many in. the general destruction. 
This was only the prelude to other disturbances in the city, 
which led to an appeal- to the Pope. The second crusade, 
wbieh was proclaimed at Yezelay in 1146, summoned the elite 
of the French barons, to arms, and St. Bernard blessed Louis 
the Young, with a vest crowd of his vassals, on the hill to 
the north of Vezelay, where a church was afterwards built, 
under the name of the Holy Cross. In the year 1155, the 
disputes between the inhabitants of Yezelay and their eccle¬ 
siastical superiors were brought to an end, by the payment of 
a large fine to the abbe, and the demolition of the towers and 
fortifications of the town. But during the latter half of the 
twelfth century the repose of the monastery was again dis¬ 
turbed, tUI at length the monks were constrained to retire. 
In tluiee Mume&ms .Urn. inhabitant* once more took part, 
•hoping to recover their independence, but wore again con¬ 
demned to pay a heavy fine. The monastery was for a long 
time afterwards frequented by pious pilgrims, some of whom 
were royal personages, as St, Louis, who came in 1267, to 
celebrate^ the tranelstion of the relic* of the Madeleine. In' 
the sixteenth! oentury. Vezelay gave birth to the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, one of the great lights of the Reformation, 
•One of the abbfo, Cardinal Odet de Coligny, embraced pro- 
tsstsatUm, and saw the Huguenots' seize upon the monastery 
in 16<®, *iter a hrave resistance on Jthe part of the inhaMt-- 
:to*M ; .,.:^^;. : .dest<iwfion of : tod abbey followed, end the 
• - keen 'already neglected, was seriously 

' 1 mtejMt * who 1 War* secularised by Pope 

Pa«llll, : fe:tim^i&id^iif .'die sixteenth century, no longer 
tt^ani'«l'](es^ihg..the'tncimit edifice in repair. 

spent all the revenues at 
Parle, wMWW''ti«dding; 1 tlmmseives at' all about the state of 


yearn 1 existence,, sad attributed it toth# Sat#ieism>4 
-going so for back, and without , belieringth**’’ 
Countess Barths rose by night to go\wj^. ; hiw: i ;iitijli 


Tbechurch#|s|^^ in the eethna- 

; ' hbe town 1 in that of the historians of 

'.^nipihf ; aipto,. The building, which is as large as a oathe- 
dtal,,being mswly^^huiidwd^^ long, Oocupies a great 


0 commands 
, from their 


Alltel* beau 


we may feel assured flit the : 

Romanic style, belongs to the end' of the : ^avii^^^tlliif!'^ 
that the church, of the catechumens, that 
which is in the transition Romanic style,'and 
Sixty-eight feet in breadth, dates from the 
and that the choir, which is in a pointed,"hold;'astC^fe^t.:;':- 
style,.must be referred to the beginning of the thirteet^pSpV'l; 
tury, or somewhat later. The large front, reprment^ ij),,:^ :' .'’ 
accompanying engraving, itself exhibits a mbftuto'Of.'seytoal 
styles. In the lower part may easily be recognised that of 
the twelfth century, characterised by the Romanic arcades; 
the two towers belong to the same age, except the upper story 
of that on the right, which is pointed, and ofthe thirteterth 
century; the too slender balustrade which surmounts ; 
modem. At a later period the sculptures which adorited-tM;' 
tympanum ofthe principal door were destroyed. , fj;V< ' 

If we could open the doors and show the admirable seulp- 
turcs which adorned the tympanum ofthe inner entrsnee,*imd 
that of the capitals of the columns m tit* pMfef 
beautiful and simple arrangement ofthe long triforiums of-toe*** 
three naves, perfectly restored to their original nditton, 
which are most sumptuously decorated from the basioftoe 
four-columned pillars to the arches of the vaulting and trifo- 
riums, and even to the cotdoos which separate the three 
stories of the building; we should be'surp^sedat.'tehat’the' 
monks of the middle ages could accomplish to the way of 
adorning their churches. Together with the roee-work, so 
rich, and so vigorously executed, mustberackoned, though 
inferior in point'of‘art, the thousand subjects of statuary 
which cover the capitals of all the Romanic part of the church 
and the vast tympan of the porch. This last!* occupied by 
Christ sitting in his glory, surrounded by'! the :*peato*^a*ul 
blessing the world. The statue of John the Baptist standi on 
the central pier of the entrance. The zodiac, a usual aeoom. 
panunent of Romanic portal*, surrounds thwAympanuth. Oh 
the side-doors are represented the prine^^ii^etvih'to^^';, 
of our Saviour. By the sculpture* of ^ Romanic capi«d» in 
the naves, in which Satsn, under w*nSi|ih':*hgjpgg[.^n^Heeu» •- 
plays an, important part, the struggle to*h a g* in *t «+St 
his triumph through |he assistance' of 
represented. There ere also many biblical subjects found 
there. / , : :> k "f* t 

. The choir of the church, which is ditoradad*‘in 
style, has no sculptures* of ■ person*.: ■ .’if-thb 

chancel, consisting of one stone, 


and even incrustations in mosaic. The 

rior portal is an*addition made by somoaSMeftlui 4^$0Njpi| 

century, who wished to' throw more Ughtf into',** 

porch than was afforded by the 

originally there, by making open arcade* in the ' ''S|to Bt|)i 
fore-front. . This part has lately bean, carefullyropfdte^jf^K 
subjecte are arranged in the 

Father is seated on the summit of 'the tympatoUU' f f^pl^ 
support his crown on each ttin* bttt 
the one of toe Virgin, stop i*'Czot$ie% inif .jm. Otis |$jf|l»rj 
- Magdalene.,, In the lower story may fo'i he ditoMmm the 
statues of St. Fetor and a 

bishop snd two martyrs. Th» atytoof these .-It* is a little 
hard, and bears mark*' of the age oftoair execution. It is sur- 
prising that we do not here see toe founder of the monastery. 
For twelve yeara theFren togoyemment has mad*. ’90$ 
socrifloes to save the church of Vezelay from ruin. Thauke’fo 
the ,attention of '1&: yin»h>t.Tj.iiwc, ..who,' superintended 
totrirestorattoto'lt M'^ais^edan air of youth and liftt-c ' 

at aRtotetfeto 

" monument.*. 




THE SCHOOL OP LIFE.-BY ANNA- MART HOW ITT. 


Bex wa mutt hastes oyer to the ooi»olu»ioa of os*, story, 
tempting as ft is to Unger among sueh pleasant scenes and 
each hearty people—tempting as it is to elaborate with toying 
pen pictures o£ that rare beauty in the world—a deeps, pure, 
earnest, and devoted lave between two equally noble beings. 

We can but glance at the golden bridal morning, .when 
Mary, awakening from a refreshing and deep sleep, found 
Lucretia already dressed watching her, as she so calmly 
slumbered on, With surprise and deep love; for now that the 
eventful, morning had arrived, Lucretia was by far the moat 
agitated of the sisters. As for John, he had never slept a 
wink all that night, so agitated and intoxicated was he with 
joy and awe, He had been strolling through the woods and 
held*, living over Ms past life; and, in the transient darkness 
Of the balmy June night, offering yp fervent prayers to the 
Creator of this beautiful universe for strength to perform the 
duties of the now life stretching out before him, and this, too, 
in fuch a manner that his own Ijfe, and the lives bound up 
in his, might be in harmony with the beauty and glory per* 
vading all nature; that hp and Mary, as an Adam and Eve 
standing amidst the garden of Eden of nature, though having 
eaten of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, should 
cleave to the good, and listen unfearingly to the voice of the 
Almighty, wandering through the garden, serving Him, 
though unseen, hourly with obedient and adoring hearts, 
until that blessed day when they should cat of the Tree of 
Life, and enter into the glory of their Lord. 

When the sun rose redly up, and sent his slant beams 
quivering through the tangled underwood of a coppice 
where John had hung himself down upon the mossy ground, 
and when the happy birds burst into their morning anthem, 
and the dew-drops showered down from the thickly-blossom¬ 
ing may-trees, and the corn-crake was heard uttering his 
shrill note with his quiet voice through the deep mowing- 
grass, John came forth from his meditations, snd gathering trails 
of lovely wild creepers and flowers, slowly sauntered towards 
the village. Two milk-maids, going out to their eows, passed 
him as he walked along, his agitated face half concealed by 
his sheaf of greenary, and, looking back after him, observed 
to each other, “Why that's Mr. Wetherly, isn’t it?—old 
Sally’s grandson! and to-day’s to he his wedding-day—bless 
tb* young man! But, depend upon it, he’s so full of joy he’s 
hot been able to sleep all this blessed night I" 

Anfl when Mary was about to array herself in a lovely 
white silk dress—a'present from llonoria which had arrived 
the previous day—Lucretia opened the door of their chamber, 
and led Mary, muoh surprised, to a table in a little ante -room, 
where, most tastefully festooned with wild creepers and 
flowers, stood a quaint little old looking-glass. “See what* 
John has been doing whilst you have been fint asleep ! lie 
has been wandering about all night, i fancy, from the look of 
his face, too happy to sleep, and came ever so early, begging 
me to let him adorn the old looking-glass with flowers; for ho 
says the image of you, darling, in your bridal dress must be 
encircled by a worthy and appmpriate frame. See how lovely 
4 is 1 And he would not take any of the exquisite flowers 
sent last night from the Hillings’ hothouses, but brought these 
simple Wild flowers, Oh, Mary, he loves you dearly, tenderly j 
but. can ho love you as X do, as I have done for these long 
yews, ever since you were tho little motherless -child?" 
And the sisters clung together in a tight embrace, and it Was 
now Hary'e turn to cheer her sister, and to call again bright 
s mU flg jft fo from amidst her loving tears. 

“P 0 * 1 the marriage Massing, pronounced:' 
by Brttester over the lovers in the quaint little church, 
where Msvy knelt. before the altar in her pure white dress, 
with a »y of sunshine falling upon her, till, like Keats’s lady, 
she looked -'> k splendid sngel newly dressed, save- wings.for 
Mprem'J Nto jy^Sw diltte upon tke gfmdeur of dw»- 
WJkdly stood during the ceremony, ijjjf’l 

votkule In hand, betweeaLttcreti* Mr*. Brewster ■, nor 


how .the three tender-hearted women shed teerit, end inward!^, 
besought blessings upon the united love*,—this welbSve. tdsb; 
to the imagination of the reader. One little fay of Sunshine 
we must, however, notice, as being present! at the marriage 
ceremony, beside the ray which glanced over and kitted* 
sweet Mary’s bridal garment! and this was a till figureirobbd 
in a white muslin morning-dress, gleaming forth, like a feekh 
morning cloud, from a distant pew in the church; It ’wte’ 
Honoris; but before the little bridal party had recovered from 
tho emotion of the solemn ceremony, the beautiful white 
figure had floated, cloud-like, out of the church, and was 
nowhere to be seen, either in the churchyard or Upon the 
road. Upon the wedding breakfast-table lay, however, it 
little note, with the most fragrant of orange-blossom bouquets, " 
which, opened by Mary's trembling fingers, and read by her 
and John’s eyes half blinded by happy tears, ran thus:— 

* 

“ Beloved friends,—All happiness, all peace to you! I was at 
your wedding, you see, though you believed me still with Agnes 
at jCaiscrmerth —but I could not lose a truo moment af happiness in 
witnessing the solemnisation of such a marriage as 1 believe yours 
will be. I »m not going to disturb you now, dear John, dear 
Mary, do not fear; such moments in life ought to be sacred even, 
from the dearest of friend*. But I shall await you with tho 
warmest welcome and congratulations upon your return from the 
Peak. Drive immediately, when you return t,o NottlngNfim, to 
Pierrpoint House. I shall be there, and will command even our 
poplars to sltii-rr you a warm welcome ! 

“ Your nfloctionato friend, 

“ IIo.VOHIA PlEUEFOINT. 

“ J’.S.—Mary must not trouble herself in bidding her sister adieu 
with the ‘thought of how lonely she will bp. X and tho Helling* 
shall look after that.” 


And in Pierrpoint House, standing within that Stately 
dining-room, which long years before had sent such a chill 
into John's heart, did Honoria welcome her friends; and 
beneath that portrait of the stately Lady de Callis, who no 
longer chilled him with hey enigmatical eyes and proud smile, 
did Honoria pronounce their marriage homily with the same 
eycB and lips as were pictured in the portrait of her grand¬ 
mother. 

“ Welcome, dear friends,” cried she, stepping forth with 
her gracious, yet majestic air, and taking a hand pf each 
wedded lover. “ Welcome ! It is Beldom a marriage gives 
me any satisfaction, any hope; but yours does. You must not* 
fail in the fulfilment of your dreams of an ideally beautiful 
marriage; such marriages becoming realities, are the great 
educators of the world, the sole regenerators of society—snob • 
married pairs os you may, perhaps, become, are the only re* 
formers of our great social evils in whom I place much faith. 
John, through your beautiful Art, ennoble your own soul and 1 ! 
your wife's soul; and, Mary, through your life, enntbla yout‘ 
husband's Art. And your children—oh! I have much joy in 
tho thoughts of your children, for they will he worthy denlsen* 
of this beautiful world-strong mind and body—healthy to 
the core. And we—for I shall love them as mp children, John > 
—we must rear them up so that they may,become worthy 
denizen* of a yet more beautiful, more perfect world, We.: 
must always treat them as Utile angels; and as they sit upon 
their little benches far-down in the lowest form* of the Great 
School of Life,, let us seek—we the eider scholars—so to- 
teach: and train thejr innocent hearts, that ip later years, the 
Great .Schoolmaster may not have to whip andbuflbtthsm 
te Hf has had to do with u»„Hi* disobedient sohelar* 
ftWk dear brother, end, dear ■ sister, da yousssqsteteiiw 
to this Wy..labour IP Their answer was spqiwtev 
.prsssBte pt 4 » jm m * 




And now, in conclusion, we must just remark that the 
"Wetherleys’ marriage has! in no w*e disappoints*; Hohoria.' 
The other night, driving away with Agnes from John 
beautiful how at Brampton, HonormSuddenly 
b*ehe (he silence in-which the two Mends Were Sunk by 

, “Aghe») if I felt proud of John's first picture in the Exhi¬ 
bition, how much mote proud do I feel of John'* beautiful 
life l What so exquisitely beautiful, so sublime,. ss moral 
excellence! Does not such an evening as this refresh our 
Sfpijal; Will not the memory of those two pure and loving 
beings standing in perfected union before John's noble picture, 
Wtth}n that lofty and quiet studio, and Mary’s full voice 
mingling With and leading the shriller voices Of her children, 
as they sang that lovely anthem, revisit us again and again as 
glimpses of living poetry ? You, dear Agnes, the type Of a 
class of woman each day becoming less rare —the woman of 
intellect, who, self-absorbed, offers up as a willing sacrifice her 
heart's blood as well as her brain to the life of the intellect; 
.and I, the woman of wealth, who offer up all the vast power 
of this wealth to the furtherance of what appears to me justice 
and truth,—we two women, who hare chosen our portion in 
the world, and consider it a good and wise portion ; and who, 
struggling to benefit our sex, and indignant at the injustice 
it has suffered through long ages from ignorant man, at 
times inveigh against marriage as a yoke of all bitterness,—let 
us recall this marriage with joy, and acknowledge that among 
the women-workers for the enlightenment of the world, such 
a wife and mother as Mary is one, of the most efficient; but 
she is efficient alone, Agnes, because she haB followed in all 
/simplicity the bent of her nature, and all her duties thus flow 
forth easily from her—they are her radiations. To her, to 
guide and to Cherish those beautiful children is as natural and 
easy as it is for you to pour out your soul in eloquent words, 
which arouse to deeds of noble action thousands of men, 
women, and cJBdfen,-— as it is for me to plan schemes for 
education and for the alleviation of misery. Agnes, each of 
us, Bister-workers, have we not, in listening to the secret voice 
of our hearts, disentangled the skein of our destinies i and 
may we not thank our beneficent Father for the clear and 
noblo path of duty stretching forth before us boldly into the 
future ? To learn how to discern our duty, is not that the 
first great lesson of life? and that lesson now surely, dear 
friend, we have conned thoroughly.” 


♦ WODIN AND HIS RELIGION. 

Tub authors whfkhave hitherto written upon Wodin and his 
religion are far from inspiring confidence in the reader. We 
cannot pretend to give more than a brief sketch of some of 
• their statements, which; though not free from error, deserve 
attention on account of havirfg been long current. It is sup¬ 
posed that this mysterious persdhage was originally king of a 
tribe on the borders of the Caspian sea. A contemporary of 
Mitinrldates, he was on the point of entering into an alliance 
wish him against Rome; but'the death of the King of Pontus , 
disarranged his plans, and henceforward he thought only of 
giving wsope to the 'warlike tendencies of his people by 
attempting the conquest of Germany. Aided by the counsels 
of She philosopher-Mimer and his wife Frigga, or Freya, he 
managed during this expedition to give his people the religion 
w which he had '->ug been meditating, and of which he was 
dwthted to •* he th# principal hero. Its fundamental principle 
was tfce consecration of suicide. Whoever died a natural 
dMfthlsere the reproach.ofaOoward, end iucUrvedthepenalty 
offtiturc punishment. 

'AmMm beHwravin thieerved regarded lifoae a burden from 

theyboldlyfeced the 

^d^ eebnles. 

: and tenth waturies, in Normandy, t<nVhfeh they gs»e their 


name; and by their invasion they completely changed the 
' political aspect of the whole of France. But Wodin pursued 
his conquests in the north, and apportioned immense empires 
to' his sens Bagded and Segded, after subduing' Sweden and 
Denmark at the head of his hordes. Having reposed for Some 
time from the toils of war, he invaded Norway, and gave it 
as a heritage to his son Stcmungua. It is supposed that about 
this time the followers of Wodin took the name of Scandl- > 
naviaos. J 

Thus the life of this hero Was spent in victories; and, it 
may be added, that he died as he had lived.' For seeing hid 
end was near, and not wishing to belie what he had advanced,' 
he assembled his people, and after delivering a speech hi 
which he Bummed up the principles of hi^, religion, he stabbed 
himself and his wife with his poniard; upon which the aged 
who were present melted to tears, and fell upon their swords; 
and the young, inflamed with ardour, rushed to new exploits. 

Among a people so enthusiastic as the Scandinavians the 
recollection of Wodin could not but produce a lasting impres¬ 
sion. - His death, accompanied by such striking circumstances, 
naturally tended to increase their veneration for him, and 1 
before long they came to regard him as a god, though he had 
only proclaimed himself a prophet of the divinity. According 
to the poets, Wodin combined an invincible courage with such 
a remarkable eloquence, that he improvised verse in the course 
of his speeches. Some idea of the religion of Wodin may be ' 
gathered from the description of it contained in'the “ Edda,” 
a poem said to have been composed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries by various authors. The first part of the 
“ Edda" 'explains the doctrines relating to worship, the crea¬ 
tion and the battles of the giants, the second treats only of 
the quarrels of the gods. There are twelve gods i Wodin is 
their chief; and he has one hundred and twenty-six attri¬ 
butes of his own. Frigga, his wife, is the goddess of pleasures. 
Thor, his son, is the god of thunder, corresponding to Zeus 
among the Greeks and Jupiter among the Romans. Lokois 
the god of evil; he is the Beelzebub of the Scandinavians; he 
never ceases—says a writer, with great simplicity —from play¬ 
ing tricks with the gods. Niflheim is their lower world; 
Hela, the goddess of death, and daughter of Loke, presides 
there; her body is half stone and half flesh, to indicate 
the principle of life and destruction. Adulterers, perjured 
persons, and cowards, lie weltering in a green lake; formed 
by the poison of serpents, in which they are incessantly swal¬ 
lowed up and thrown back again by frightful monsters. 
Walhalla is their paradise; a bridge composed of a rainbow is 
the only entrance to it; Heimdall is the keeper. This giant 
has teeth of pure gold; he seeB as well in the night as in the 
day, and hears (he wool grow on the back of sheep I There in 
the midst of clouds warriors partake of banquets, served up 
by nymphs, called Walkiries. Their most agreeable pastime 
is that of renewing in heaven the combats in which they 
engaged upon earth, and challenging even Wodin himself to 
fight them. Surrounded by scalds— i. e. poets occupying 
much the same position among the Scandinavians as the 
bards among the Scots—who celebrate their exploits in song,* 
they never grow old. To give our readers soma idea'of tile 
character of these tribes, we hfere quote from the death-s<mg 
of Reyner Lodbrog, King of Denmark, which ends thus>' 

“ We fought sword in hand. But I am full of joyirtthO 
thought that a banquet is preparing for me in the palase of 
the gods. Soon, seated in the splendid abode of Wodin, wo 
shall drink out of the skulls 6f bur enemies. A brave man 
feats not death; I will nqt®fcr«nottBCe word* of terror on, 
entering Wodin'* hall. : 


"Ww fought sword in hand, Ah ! if my sins knew thb 
torments »I endure ; if-they knew that venomous serpente - 1 
gnaw my bosom, how ardently would they desire to engeg ' 
fierce conflicts; for tiiei* mother has given them a • 
heart.' 

**W#li«titt-%Si«^''»Jia»dV Htivitistimetofotiah. 
send* m fo^lHIterWbttodUct mu to his palace. T 

with the 1 gm^r''?f“''. s , 
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TH1 ILLUSmATiB^AOAZUIl 
KING RENE'S GARDEN. 


Bene, called the Good, Duke of Anjou, King of Naples and 
Sicily, and Count of Provence, was born at Angers, on the 
sixth of January, 1408. He was the son of Louis II., King of 
Naples, and Yolande, daughter of John I, of Arragon. He re¬ 
ceived at his baptism the title-of Count of Guise. But few par¬ 
ticulars are known of his early life, except that he was educated 
under the eye of his mother, and in his youth acquired that 
taste for the study of the beautiful which distinguished him in 
after days. While still- young he obtained the hand of 
Isabella of Lorraine, and at the age of thirty succeeded to the 
title and estates of that dukedom. His right to this high 
dignity was disputed, and the question referred to a council 
of peers, who, howefer, decided in favour of Ken£. From the 
council the new claimant appealed to the sword. Civil war 
devastated the land, but without the desired result. Soon 
after Bene proceeded to Naples, as lieutenant-general, to take 
possession of the throne on behalf of his wife, vacant by the 


one of their rambles they remarked an elevated spot, a rock 
about sixty feet high, formerly called the Camp of Ccesar: at 
the summit they discovered a grotto, once the abode or a 
saintly recluse. The situation delighted Isabella ; there was 
an air of quietness and of romance about the place that afford. ! 
a charming contrast to the noise, bustle, and excitement of the 
court, llene occupied himself in attempts to render this spot, 
so wild and so uncultivated, a pleasant and agreeable retire¬ 
ment, by making its barren steeps bloom and flourish with, eB 
the glories of floriculture. Great obstacles had to be over¬ 
come, but patience works wonders, and patience overcame 
them all. The ground was clothed with ,the richest verdure, 
cool and shady arbours were picturesquely arranged, flowers 
shed their fragrance, and the locality soon presented an 
entirely new aspect. Nothing was talked of but the glories of 
King llene's garden, and all proiaed his assiduity and love. 

When llene had completed his Work, a chapel was erected 
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eleath of Joan II. There fresh troubles assailed him ; a com¬ 
petitor was ready to dispute with him for the crown, backed by 
the Duke of Milan and the Pope himself. He struggled hard, 
hut the fortune of wax was against him: for six years he 
remained a close prisoner, and then had to pay a heavy ransom 
before he was permitted to return to his own domains. 

Forced by the troops of Alphonao of Arragon to abandon 
the kingdom of Naples, lien6 returned to hi* own duchy of 
Lorraine. There, surrounded by a brilliant court, he paased 
hi* time in the* midst of the utmost magnificence, fStes and 
tournaments being matters of daily occurrence. Knight* and 
troubadours gathered around the monarch, his court became 
the centre of all grace and beauty, and the fame thereof spread 
over the face of all fair France. But this ceaseless round of 
pleasure was but ill adapted for the failing health of Isabella: 
the blflom had paased from her cheek, and the brightness from 
her eyes j time and trouble had matked her brow. Withher 
, &en< took many a solitary ramble, and together they traversed 
the quiet hills and valleys about the old town of Augers. In 


on the rock, Tichly ornamented with frescoes and pictures and 
poetical devices. Adjoining the chapel was a small hermitage, 
where he often tarried with his beloved queen. From this 
spot a stupendous and noble panorama was to be seen. To 
this hermitage the monarch gave the name of La SeaumMte. 

Surrounded by all that could charm the fancy or elevate the 
taste, the poor queen lingered out her few remaining days, 
and when Bend was left alone, the garden, the chapel, and the 
hermitage, became doubly dear to him, suggestive as was 
every spot of her who was in very truth his second self. 
Afterwards, indeed, by the advice of hi? vassals, he again 
married, but never loved with the same deep earnest tender¬ 
ness as he had loved before. 

Be devoted himself almost entirely to agricultural punuits. 
When driven from his beloved Anjou by political intrigue, 
and forced to take refuge in Provenqe, he there made most 
extensive and admirable alterations. His memory Wat king 
cherished, and the melancholy which overhung hi* lift added 
fresh interest to his history. 









THE IUUgTa^TaD MAOAZINB OE AHT, 



MONACO ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


It ha s been remarked of certain names, as of certain counte¬ 
nances, that it is difficult to believe them to be in earnest. So 
it is with Monaco. While the name recalls the idea of mo¬ 
nastic life, the bright country itself rather brings before us 
the jovial faces of our ancestors; and, perhaps, the best intro¬ 
duction to a description of it would be the famous burden of 
the song, “ La Monaco." 

Historically considered, Monaco is one of the most interest¬ 
ing places upon the Mediterranean. Upon this rock, now so 
little known, Greek civilisation was first planted in Europe. 
Ancient tradition relates, that Hercules, before his return to 
Spain, landed here, and vanquishing the mountain robbers, 
opened a passage through the Alps, and consecrated to him¬ 
self the rock and the natural port which distinguish it. 
“ Moneeci similiter arcem et portum ad perennem sui memo, 
riam consecravit,” says Ammianus Marcellinus (“ Ho con- 


the Monk. An heraldic device', still extant, represents : a 
monk of noble form, as the god of strength, with short, thick 
beard, of fierce countenance, and sword in hand, ' , 

The most ancient mention of this singular transformation is 
to be found in the “ Annals of Genoa,” by Oggerius Fanis; 
where, speaking of the rebuilding of the citadel, in- the tenth 
century, after its destruction by the Saracens in the ninth, 
he simply calls it Podium Monaehi, the manor of the monks. 
They appear to have forgotten Hercules, or only retained his 
surname, and the god was metamorphosed into a monk. Be 
that as it may, from the middle ages we date the name of 
Monaco, or the substitution of the idea of a cell for the more 
poetic one of the solitary Hercules. 

Monaco and Nice are separated by a barrier of mountains, 
which must be scaled, for as they descend perpendicularly to 
the sea, there is no passage at their base. For the pedestrian 
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soerated both the citadel and the port to a lasting remembrance 
of himself ”). Hence, down to the first ages of Christianity 
the port of Monaco retained the glorious name of Tortus 
Hcrculis. This is a settlement much more ancient than those 
made by the Greeks and Homans on this shore, for it belongs 
to the mythological period Even five hundred years before 
the Christian era, Hecateeus of Miletus made mention of 
Monaco as a celebrated colony. 

Its great antiquity is especially proved by the etymology of 
its name. As this colony, or rather this monument of the 
first, navigators, dedicated by its founders to Hercules, formed 
an isolated point on tile, wild shore, the god received from it 
the surname of Monoikos (isolated habitation), of which the 
luting made Monoacus. Hence the city waa called portus 
Hsmulis Monccci, or Portus Mcmmci. Thus the guardian 
divinity of the place was Hercules the Solitary, or Hercules 


the journey from one town to the other hardly occupies four 
hours, while by carriage it is nearly two*hours longer, from 
the circuitous route necessary to avoid the ruggedness of the 
declivity. Between the two modes one could hot long 
remain undecided; for, by Hercules! who would choose to 
travel othersike than did the god himself to whom wo go to 
pay tribute ? Apollo has his horses; Diana her hinds; 
Amphi trite has her dolphins; Venus her-doves; the swift 
Mercury his winged sandals; but Hercules, who traversed tire 
world, receives nothing from the poets but. the strength of hift 
limbs. 

On leaving the city, you at once ascend tlio massive barrier, 
between Nice and Monaco,,- which forms a most valualde 
natural rftelter to this part of the world, so renowned for thn 
delightfu|, tfildnrss of its winters. The ascent .cogamenptli 
througha grove $£. olive ttecs, and between their light fohsge 
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the eye roams over one of the most smiling, happy prospects 
ip the world. The plain covered with gardens of orange* 
trees, diversified here and there by black, pyramids of cypress, 
and the stately palm-tree. The hills rise one above another, 
covored with' olive-trees and terraces to their summits. 
Around the picturesque rock, upon which formerly stood the 
castle, but now stand only the ruins, the city lies in the 
form of a horso-shoc, its two extremities abutting upon the 
sea; and its circumference so thickly studded with houses 
extending into the country, that it lohes itself, so to speah, 
in this wondrous valley, which is terminated on the north by 
the jagged and snowy tops of the maritime Alps, and on 
the south by the azure gulf, which is bordered throughout 
its whole extent by a fringe of white spray. 

After half an hour’s walk, this magnificent spectacle 
suddenly vanishes by a turn in the heights, and you must say 
“ adieu I” until you sec it again from a greater altitude. You 
then reach the summit of the rock which separates Nice from 
Villa-Franca, looking down almost perpendicularly upon the 
latter town and its glorious bay. Imagine a basin about two 
miles in length, and a third of a mile in breadth, situate 
between two hills, which advance in promontories south¬ 
wards, and an abrupt recess reuniting with the highest pin¬ 
nacles of the rock, and you have tin? bay of Villa-Franca. 
One could easily fancy it to be the impression left upon the 
shore by a blow from the club of the demigod ; and, if learn¬ 
ing wore guided by poetie instincts, this might be thought the 
reason why some have endeavoured to prove that this line 
bay, rather than Monaco, was the ancient port of Hercules. 
Their chief argument is founded on a passage of Strabo, which 
seems to imply a distinction between the port of Hercules and 
the port of Montt'cus, inasmuch as it speaks of the trophy of 
Augustus as placed between the two ; but the passage reads 
differently in different manuscripts, and that from Ammianus 
llarcellinus, which has been cited literally on account- of its 
importance, leaves little room to doubt that it is in accord¬ 
ance with other evidence into the details of which wo need 
net enter at length. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
may be found in the places themselves. In proportion as the 
rock of Monaco, rising from the sea, would appear eligible for 
the seat of a colony in so isolated a condition, to the same 
ex tint would the situation of Villa-Franca, upon a declivity 
which might be swept away, so to speak, by rolling stones 
down the mountain, appear unfavourable j and although the 
roadstead of Villa-Franca would afford admirable anchorage for 
a squadron, and even, for a fleet, we must not forget that the 
ancient ideas of navigation, so different from our own, 
would find every convenience in the more confined port of 
.Monaco. 

Hence, after a careful consideration of the subject, and an 
attentive observation of tho locality, we have uo hesitation in 
siding with those who deny this bay so great an antiquity. It 
is sufficient for the roadstead of Villa-Franca to form one of 
the most important features of the Mediterranean, and to take 
rank, if not as a rival, at least as an accessory to that of 
Toulon. We do not mean to assert that the Greek colony of 
Marseilles may not have had a settlement there; but tho 
I'hocioans, who founded that colony, had no occasion for the 
assistance of Heresies to enable them to discover and appre¬ 
ciate so remarkable a position. After being destroyed by 
the barbarians, and afterwards by the Saracens, it was not 
until the end of the eleventh century that the city could 
again raise its head. The castle, which still uprlooks the 
city and the bay, historically dates from the end of the 
tenth century; but the primitive structure has yielded to 
the. more modem, and it now consists of a bastioned fort, 
retaining, however, Us rude and picturesque appearance. The 
town, which enjoyed great commercial prosperity under the 
House of Anjou, who changed its primitive name, “ Port of 
the Olive,” for that of Cieutat Franca- in French, Villefranche 
--is pow little more than a large village, commerce having 
found- a better home At Nice, - 

The promontory which forms the eastern boundary of fhe 
bay of Villa-Franca is connected with a* second promontory 


still more rugged, which, diverging at right angles from the 
former, has an extraordinary appearance. It is called the 
peninsula of Saint nospice, covered, except at its head, with 
a magnificent grove of olive trees ; it is chiefly remarkable fo 
its lighthouse, which, with that of Antibes, warns the mariner 
of this dangerous coast. Hums appear in this desert landscape, 
and heighten the contrast between it and thefertileplain of Nice. 
Here in the primitive ages of Christianity stood a monastery 
of Benedictines, connected with that of Lcrins, which is Still 
to he seen in the distance. It was destroyed by the Lombards 
in the sixth century, and there remained only a tower, in 
which the Abbe IIoBpitius, who alone escaped being massacred 
like his brethren, secluded himself during the remainder of his 
life. The renown of Ids austerities, uud his lamentations, 
struck the lively imagination of the people, and the gulf from 
hence took the name of Sant-Souspir. Nothing now remains 
of this remote period but the ruins of a chapel, which are still 
held in veneration by the fishermen. 

Many ruins of a later date are heaped around. Hpnn their 
site the Saracens founded a maritime settlement, which they 
long maintained, to the injury of tho commercial interests of 
these shores. This settlement is called by historians Fnixinc- 
tuni, the etymology of which is purely Arabic, and signifies 
fortress. Having been destroyed by tho Genoese, these ruins 
were restored under the House of Anjou to form a new citadel 
similar to that of Villa-Franca. But this structure shared tho 
lot of those which preceded it; rased in 1602 by Catinat, it 
mingles with the ruins which cover this spot. 

The scones around are in harmony with these vestiges of the 
barbarous Saracen. On leaving Villa-Franca, the mountain is 
stripptd of its olive-trees. The rough, barren rock appears, 
with here and there a fAv bushes of myrt’e, some cactuses, and 
aloes. Tiie ascent becomes much more rugged ; for this is the 
ancient road of the giants. As no painB are taken to keep ii 
in repair, seeing that there is a post-road which, by a winding 
of about three miles, rejoins this road at an altitude of about 
a quarter of a mile, nature is fast reclaiming her own. After 
an hour's walk over these stony declivities, w* come upon a 
true city of Africa, Esa. Built on the summit of a rocky 
pyramid, inaccessible on all sides except by a narrow path cut 
in the rock, this was formerly the principal Saracen station on 
this coast. AVith such means of attack as the middle ages 
afforded, such a position must have been impregnable except 
by famine. A stone hurled from the platform would roll 
violently down to the waves which, sixteen hundred feet 
below, wash the foot of the cliff. It is enough to make one 
giddy to look down into tho abyss. There is alto a complete 
desert all round the mountain. This ancient city, reduced 
now to the insignificance of a most miserable village, is the 
only habitable spot between Villa-Franca and the other < x- 
tremity of the rocky height. From this extreme seclusion 
and nnfiwourableness of natural position, there results a 
certain savagenesa of disposition in the inhabitants, which is 
now, indeed, daily yielding to civilising influences, but before 
the opening of the now road rendered the brigands of lisa 
almost as notorious and as formidable as the pirates formerly 
were. 

This part of the route from Genoa, of which wo give a 
view (p. 20,j), is, perhaps, the finest. The rugged canton of Esa 
occupies only a small space in the view. On turning to 
review tho road traversed from Nice, the principal points 
are again discerned, while the horizon spreads out beyond. 
A portion of France is seen before you, and no less than 
half a dozen gulfs are visible. First, the peninsula of Saint- 
Hospice, and the bay of Villa-Franca; then the town of 
Nice in a semicircle round its monumental rock; the mouths 
of the Var, and the long peninsula of Garoupo, at the base of 
which Antibos.and its fortress stand out clearly; behind, the 
gulf of Juan, celebrated for the disembarkation of Napoleon; 
the island Sainte Marguerite; the gulf of Napoul, washing the 
ch|*ming town of Cannes; above, tho porphyry chain of 
Esterel) below, the gulf of Gritnaud, bordering on tho town of 
Saint Tropes, which is bounded by the granite chain of 
Mavres, still bearing tho name of the barbarians who were 
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so long in possession of it; the most prominent point, Cap 
Camard, covering tho island of Hydros. 

On the Italian side, the view is as limited as it is extended 
towards France. The mountain which rises above Monaco 
eclipses the less elevated regions beyond it. In the pass be¬ 
tween the top of this mountain and the jagged crests beyond, 
are found the remains of tho gigantic monument erected by 
Augustus to commemorate his victory over the peopld of 
these countries; and from thence you descend upon Italy. 
And now where aro you ? Are you still in France, or arc you 
already in Italy ? It is easy to reply, with a geographical treatise 
in hand, which indicates as a frontier line the bed of the 
rivulet, lost in the sands, called the river Vur. But comparing 
a chart of the Republic v, ith one of the Umpire, we see that 
the Var is one of those undetermined frontiers which change 
with every treaty, and not one of those immutable boundaries 
such as the Rhino or tho Alps. To turn to history, where did 
(laul commence under the Romans ? The Itinerary of Anto¬ 
ni us leaves no doubt on the subject. Between Ccmcnelo 
(now Cimit'L) and Immune (now Menton) the geographer 
mentions, by the name of Alpes summir, an intermediate 
station, which, reckoning according to the distances, coincides 
with the village of Turkic ; and on the mention of this station 
he adds: “ Usque hue Italia, hiuc Gallia” (“Up to this point 
is Italy, beyond it i 4 Gaul). 


The acts of St. Pons, the first apostle of Nice, leave no 
doubt that in the first ages of Christianity this decision was 
always respected. “ Passing beyond the frontiers of Italy he 
reached a town, situate far from the crest of the Alps, named # 
Cimclla,” This is the same village, Turbie, which formed the 
separation between Provenqe and Liguria in the middle ages S 
as it appears, in a treaty of 1125, between the Count of 
Toulouse and the Count of Barcelona: “ Ipse mons per Apes 
I table desccndit ad ipsam Turbiam in mare (“ The mountain 
forming the frontiers of Italy descends at Turbie to the 
sea ”). It may be added, that the monument erected by 
Augustus on this spot forms a strong proof that Turbie was 
a boundary point between Italy and Gaul. Pompey had 
raised one of the kind upon the crest of the Pyrenees on 
the limits of Spain and Gaul. Augnstua, who, after hnvi^t 
imitated this great general in his war against an independent 
people, wished to imitate him in his glory, would be likely 
to erect his trophy on tho limits of Gaul and Italy. 

To conclude with a proof more appropriate to the traveller: 
in a kind of inn, near Esa, whither a French writer had 
been driven by the heat of the road, he heard nothing spoken 
around him but French and Provencal; and the hostess, 
whom lie questioned, knew no more of Italian than is known 
at (luimper Corentin. “ It is below, beyond the mountains,” 
said she, “ that they speak that language. 1 ' 


SC A HR ON’S "COMIC ROMANCE.” 


As one of the French writers wlm contributed, in some 
measure, to the formation of that cigar and lively style of 
composition which Pascal, Voltaire, and Lesagc carried to 
such a high degree of perfection, Paul Scarron deserves 
honourable mention, lie was born ut Paris in the year 1010, 
and was intended for the church - indeed a eanonry at. Mans 
was actually obtained for him ; but having been stricken 
with the palsy, end thus deprived of the use of his limbs, 
at the age of’ twenty-six, he was compelled to tbrego all 
pro.-pects of clerical distinction. In spite, however, of this 
drawback, be managed, by his brilliant talents, to win for his 
father the favour of Cardinal Richelieu—who was the means 
of procuring him a handsome pension from the crown, though 
he had previously been offended with him—and to obtain for 
himself the hand of the witty and beautiful Mademoiselle 
<T lubigfid, whose splendid accomplishments, combined with 
his own, attracted around them all tuc Hite of that period, and 
whom he left a widow in the year 1500. She afterwurds became 
more remarkable under the name of Madame do Maintenou. 

< >f all Scarron’* works, the “ Comic Romance ” is certainly 
the most distinguished. Then Hoileau, who said to Racine 
the younger, “Your father sometimes was weak enough to 
read Searron’a versts, but he took care to conceal it from me " 
—even hoileau Himself saw some merit in this work. And, 
indeed, there are in it, notwithstanding its frequent traits 
of burlesque, many proofs of observation, well-drawn portraits, 
and a certain lively and natural eloquence rarely found in the 
prose writers who preceded Scarron. Besides its other merits, 
it is noticeable as the first ferious attempt at a.portraiture of 
manners in fiction. Previous writers of romance hud confined 
themselves to great, adventures, fabulous passions, and feats 
Of gallantry. Every one is familiar with those strange 
recitals in ten or twenty v olumes, in which the greatest men 
of antiquity were transformed into courtiers and gentlemen 
of tho time of the magnificent Louis Quatorzc. The “ Comic 
Romance " of Scarron tended to counteract this ridiculous 
species of literature, much in the same way as Cervantes’ 
“ Don Uuixote ” had the books of chivalry. Thus, in spite of 
the vast difference between the Spanish and the French writers, 
Scarron has tho honour of having contributed in his measure 
to render the cause of good sense and truth predominant. 

It,must not, however, be Supposed that the work of Scarron 
is completely free from all tinge of romance, A Spanish 
influence!* perceptible in the sentimental details with which 


the author has interspersed his narrative, as Lesage himself 
did afterwards in his “ Gil Bias.” These false ornaments, 
stuck rather awkwardly in the comie story, are evidently 
a concession to the vitiated taste of tho time. Obliged to 
intermingle recitals of lofty gallantry with his public-house 
adventures, the author has some trouble to preserve a serious 
tone, and sometimes heedlessly abandons himself to satirical 
sallies. 

Stripping the “ Comie Romance ” of useless episodes, we 
find that it consists mainly of the adventures of a set of country 
players, roaming about from place to place to obtain a pre¬ 
carious subsistence. Our engraving (p. 208) represents the 
arrival of a part of the company in the town of Mans. To gi ve 
the reader a better insight., into its meaning, we will hero 
quote from Scarron the passage which our artist has rather 
freely rendered. 

“ 1'lie sun had accomplished more than half his journey, and 
his chariot, having reached the descent in the heavens, was 
rolling along more quickly than he liked. Had his horses 
chosen to take advantage of the downward tendency of the 
road, they would have completed what remained of the day 
in less than half a quarter of an hour; but instead of pulling 
with all their force, they amused themselves by curvetting and 
snuffing up tho briny air, which made them neigh, and warned 
them of their approach to the ocean, in which their master is 
said to rest pvorv night. Humanly and more intelligibly 
speaking, it was between five mid six in tho afternoon, when a 
cart entered the market-place of Mans. This vehicle was 
drawn by two very lean oxen, headed by a mare, whose foal 
kept running round the cart like a,silly creature as it was. 
The cart was full of boxes, trunks, large packages, and painted 
coverings, which formed a complete pyramid, on the top of 
which eat a young woman, dressed half in city and half in 
country fashion. A young man, as poor in clothes as he was 
plump in the face, was walking by the side of the cart. He 
had a great plaster on his face, which covered one eye and 
half the check; and carried on his shoulder a large gun, with 
which he had killed several magpies, jays, and ravens, that 
formed a sort of belt, from beneath which peeped out tho feet 
of a fowl and a gosling, which looked very much as if they had 
fallen a prey to this kind of warfare. Instead of a hat, h* had 
nothing but a nightcap, twisted round with garters of various 
colours, fo&tfng a sort of turban in the rough. He had on a 
gr.iy doublet; witl* a strap, to which was fastened his long 
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sword. He wore a sort of knee-breeches, such as aotors put 
on when they have to represent any great hero of antiquity, 
and instead of shoes ho had .buskins, after the ancient fashion, 
which were well worn and dirty. An^ld man, dressed rather 
more tidily, though far from well, was walking by his side, 
lie carried a bass-viol on his shoulder, and as he stooped a 
little in walking, he appeared at a distance like a large tortoise 
going along on his hind legs. The company passed the principal 
public-house, at the door of which many of the chief inhabi¬ 
tants of the town were assembled. The novelty of the para¬ 
phernalia, and the noise of the rabble who crowded round the 
cart, had attracted the notice of the worthy burgomasters to 
these strangeTB. Among others, a pfbvost, named La Rapiniere 
(the Pilferer), went up to them, and with an air of magisterial 
ffhthority demanded to know who they were. The young 
man, of whom I have just spoken, replied that they were 
Frenchmen by birth, and actors by profession j that his 


drawn from life. The character of the old player, called 
Malice, deserves to be cited as an example of the happy 
manner of the romancist. “ Malice was one of those misan* 
thropists who hate every body, and do not love themselves— 
I have known many such, who were neyer seen to laugh, He 
had some little talent, and wrote satirical .verses indifferently 
well. He was also destitute of every feeling of, honour, 
malicious as an old ape, and envious as a cur. He had some¬ 
thing to find fault with in every member of his profession. 
One was too affected, another too uncouth, another top cold, 
and so of the rest: and he would fain have one believe he was 
the only actor without fault; and yet the fact was, he would 
not have been allowed to continue in the company, but for his 
having grown old in the service. Latterly he had been 
reduced to perform the part of nurses and old women, in a 
mask. In his better days he represented a head-porter, con¬ 
fidant, messenger, or bailiff's follower, when a king was to be 



theatrical name was Destiny, and thatof his'aged companion 
Malice, and that of the young woman<perchcrd^ll«he top of the 
baggage. Cavern. The conversation suddenly brought to 
a close by sundry blows of the fist and dreadful oaths which 
were heard in front of the cart. It was the waiter of the inn, 
who had belaboured the driver with blows without warning, 
because his oxen had made too free with a heap of hay in 
front of the door." 

This troop, according to Scarron, formed only apart of the 
whole. Our author draws a lively picture of the characters of 
the remainder. He also describes, with much spirit, certain 
subordinate personages, such as La Itspimbre, an officer of the 
police, as ready to commit crimes on his own account as to 
prosecute them in others. f 

The adventures of these Various person* are not well con¬ 
nected together, WO find nothing but mystification, quarrel* 
at public-houses,, and misfortunes in travelling; but the 
narrative i» generally rapid and gay, and the portraits aw 


escorted, or any one was to be assassinated, or a battle was to 
be fought. He sang villanously in a trio, and afterwards 
powdered himself foT a farce. On the strength of these 
brilliant accomplishments, he supported an intolerable amount 
of vanity, which was combined with incessant raillery, an 
inexhaustible fund of slander, and a quarrelsome humour, 
backed, it must be confessed, by some valour. All this made 
his companions regard him with a sort of terror. Towards 
Destiny alone he was mild as a lamb, and appeared as reason¬ 
able as his nature would allow. It was said he had once been 
thrashed by him, but this rumour did not last long,, any more 
than that of his liking for other people's property, which he 
was strongly suspected of having made too free with. vYft 
with all this, he Was the best fellow in tbs world.” , / 

The " Comic Romance” also contains details indicativeef 
the manners of the lower classes of society at that period. 
There are to be found in the conversations, certain thought* op 
art, more striking than have been throng out for mady yean, 
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REt. ITMAN BEECHER, I).D. 

Tail eminent man is the head of a large family, most of the Benton. He was fond^of reading and study, and his uncle 
members of which hare distinguished themselves by the haring proposed his going to college, Lyman, after spending 
energy of their character, and by the prominent part they about twelvo months in preparation, entered Yale college, 
have taken in philanthropic and religious movements. Lyman under the able presidency of Dr. Dwight, in September, 1783. 
Beecher was bom in New Haven, Connecticut, October 12th, Here he pursued his collegiate studies for several years. 
1773, hi a dwelling still standing on the corner of George and Being colled to assume the pastorate of a church at Ditch- 
College-streets. His immediate ancestors were men of exem- field, he soon established his fame as a preacher of more than 
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plary character, enjoying a serene and cheerful old age. His ordinary talent. Here, according to his own account, he 

having died four days after his birth, Lyman was passed the most laborious portion of his life, carefully main- 

confided to the care of her raster, Mr*, Lot Benton, of North taining the vigour of his Constitution by frequently engaging 

Guilford, who kept him in her femily until it was judged in house labour and field exercises, as well as in visits to the 

advisable to tend him to college, which was when he was people of his charge, with whose condition, character, and 

to hie seventeenth year. He had previously been engaged, conduct he felt bpwd to make himself well acquainted. * 
partly in following his father’s occupation, that of a Mack- While at sLitahfield the mind of Dr. Beecher was d^plf 
amtto, atd partly in agricultural pursuits with Me uncle distrcisedin .etw^uence Mhavoc made by 
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intoxicating liquors among the inhabitants of that place, 
including some of his own congregation and friends. In 1 SI l 
an association was formed, and a committee appointed, to 
ascertain and report what could be done to stay the progress 
of intemperance. That report was made; but though the 
wido spread of the evil was lamented, it was discouragingly said 
that there seemed no possible icinedy. This did not, by any 
moans, suit the vigorous and practical mind of Dr. Beecher. 
He, therefore, immediately moved that the committee be dis¬ 
charged, and that another be appointed, to report, inatanler, 
an appropriate remedy for intemperance. He was made 
chairman, and reported resolutions at once, recommending to 
all Christians nqd good men, the immediate and entire 
abandonment of intoxicating drinks. The resolution was 
carried; and this, it is believed, was the first step taken in 
the great history of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. 

It was during Dr. Beecher’s residence at Litchfield that his 
famous six sermons on the “ Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, 
and liemedy of Intemperance ” were written and preached. 
These sermons are the evident gushings forth of a heart tilled 
with grief and love. They greatly extended his reputation in 
the United States, and made him favourably known in England 
and its dependencies, and, through the medium of translations, 
in other parts of Europe. lie concludes the sermons with 
this sentence :— 11 1 pant not for fame or posthumous immor¬ 
tality ; but my heart’s desire and prayer to God for my 
countrymen is, that they may be saved from intemperance, 
and that our beloved nation may continue free, and become 
great and good." 

The great popularity which Dr. Beecher acquired while at 
Litchfield, induced the members of the large and influential 
Presbyterian church at Boston to invite him to take the pas¬ 
toral charge. Hu accepted the invitation, and remained there 
till 1832. In that year the Lane Theological and Literary 
Seminary was founded. Its object being to prepare young 
men for the ministry of the Christian religion, such facilities 
for manual labour were offered by it, as to make it possible for 
any industrious yopng man to defray, by his own exertions, a 
large part of the expenses of his education. The philanthropic 
spirit which Dr. Beecher had tinoughout his public career 
displayed, together with his known habits, pointed him out to 
the projectors ot this new institution as the man most com¬ 
petent to undertake its direction. It was confidently antiei- 
pated that he would be able to demonstrate the practicability 
of educating mind and body at the same time, as well as 
to infuse new energy into the work of domestic and foreign 
missions, and revolutionise the Presbyterian church. A 
number of professors were elected to aid him. He removed 
to his nei^ home in the immediate neighbourhood of Cincin¬ 
nati, and remained there until the year 1830, devoting lus 
whole energies to the promotion of the prosperity of the 
institution. 

Dr. Beecher's principal coadjutor was the Key. Calvin E. 
Stowe, who occupied the situation of Professor of Biblical 
literature, and was one of the most distinguished ecclesiastical 
*nnma in America. He married Harriet Beecher, the doctor's 
second daughter, the distinguished authoress of that most 
popular book, “ I’nclo Tom’s Cabin," and other interesting 
books. Eor some time these two gentlemen laboured to build 
up the seminary with every prospect of success. It started 
under excellent auspices. The number and reputation of the 
professors had drawn together several hundred students from 
nil parts of the l nited States; the majority hardy and intelli¬ 
gent men, tired with the noble arnbition-of doing good on a 
large scale, and diligently working their way, through privation 
and toil, to educational and ministerial orders. Eor a short 
tune all went on well, and Lane Seminary was the pride and 
hope of the church art! the world. 

About this time, however, the French revolution of 1830, 
the agitation in England for reform and against colonial 
slavery, and some other circumstances, had begun to direct the 
attention of a few American philanthropists to the evils of 
slavery. Agitation commenced. The subject was setup for die. 


cussion among the students, and the feeble flame soon became 
a conflagration. Societies were organised for aiding fugitive 
slaves on their way to Canada, and a number of other schemes 
were devised for promoting the cause of abolition. At first the 
discussions were encouraged by the president and professors; 
but when they saw it swallowing up everything like regular 
study, they thought it high time to stop. But the current'was 
too strong to be arrested. Commercial interests took the 
alarm. Public sentiment exacted the suppression of the 
discussion and excitement. Slaveholders came over from 
Kentucky and urged the mob on to violence. For several 
weeks there was imminent danger that Lane Seminary and the 
houses of I)r. Beecher and Professor Stowe would be burnt 
or pulled down by a drunken rabble. The Board of Trustees 
interfered, and allayed tlic excitement of the mob by forbidding 
all further discussion of slavery in the. Seminary. To this the 
students responded by withdrawing an masse. Where hun¬ 
dreds had been, there was left a more handful. Dr. Beecher 
and Professor Stone remained there for several years, endea¬ 
vouring to revive the prosperity' of the Seminaiy, but in vain; 
and this great project of their lives being defeated, in 13.10 
they returned to the Eastern States. I)r. Beecher has not at 
present, as we understand, the charge of any particular con¬ 
st regatibn, but he preaches occasionally, and assists in the 
deliberations ol' his brethren at their stated and public 
gatherings. 

In 18-10, Dr. Beecher paid a visit to England, when he took 
part in the deliberation of the Temperance lteformers in the 
“ World's Temperance Convention," and preached in some of 
the largest places of religious worship in the metropolis. 
During his short stay, he endeared himself tc many hy the 
patriarchal simplicity of his manners, by the vigour which he 
displayed on public occasions, and by the gentlemanly and 
Christian tenor of kis whole deportment. On his return to 
America in the “Great Western," in September, 18 K), in 
company with Mrs. Beecher and several of his brethren and 
friends, the vessel was assailed by a fearful hurricane. Many 
hours passed in most dreadful suspense, amidst the roaring of 
the tempest, the crashing of timbers, and the drcnchings of 
the waves. But during the terrible conflict of the elements 
which raged around, our venerable friend engaged with his 
companions in religious exorcises ; and when, alter thirty-six 
hours exposure to accumulated dangers, they were mercifully 
delivered, he called upon them to unite in solemn thanks¬ 
givings to Almighty Gotl. 

As a preacher, the style of Dr. Beecher is rather peculiui ; 
it is racy and pungent, bearing, perhaps, some resemblance to 
that of the “witty South" of the English church. Ilia 
sermons abound, with original and striking thoughts, amplified 
by numerous ideas and appropriate illustrations. He is at 
present engaged in superintending a uniform edition of his 
whole works, which will occupy six good-sized volumes. One 
of his larger works, “Lectures on Political Atheism," has 
been republished in England, and has attracted considerable 
attention, both on account of its powerful eloquence, and the 
great importance of the subject on which it treats. After all, 
it is said by those who are most intimately acquainted with 
him, that the “ finest effects of bis mind are not in his writings, 
hut are unexpectedly thrown out in the inspiration ot speech 
or in conversation. Many apothegms and condensed senti¬ 
ments, if recorded, would become popular proverbs.” 

The engraving presented to the reader may ho considered a 
good likeness. His figure is small, but well knit, close, and 
compact. The head is large in proportion, and abundantly 
covered with hair of art iron-gray colour. The features are 
striking. The eyes of light blue, with a grayish tint. The 
nose large, long, and rather prominent; the mouth wide, and 
well marked with the lines of decision; the forehead high 
and broad ; the complexion florid; and the whole expression 
that of a man of vast energy, determination, and perseverance. 
Though nearly eighty years of age, ho is still hale and hearty; 
and, to use the language of one who knows him well, '‘he does ' 
not flail to justify his claim to the title of ‘ the old man 
eloquent/ ” ' 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE LOUVRE. 


Ox a former occasion,* we presented our readers with an 
account of some of the objects of curious interest in the 
Museum of American Antiquities at the Louvre, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations. As the subject was not then by 
any means exhausted, we now recur to it for the purpose of 
further elucidation. 

Art, among the l’eruvians, was not confined, as was the 
case in Mexico, with one or two exceptions, to the reproduc¬ 
tion of sacred effigies; it enriched the country with real 
statues destined to perpetuate the recollection of historical 
personages, and free from the excess of awkward ornament 
which is observable in the productions of the Mexicans. 
We iind that even the foundation of museums, which seems to 
be reserved for the most civilised nations of Europe, was not 
altogether foreign to the Peruvians. As early as the fifteenth 
century, Vasco, the general of the armies of Guayna Capae, 
had ordered each of the tribes composing the empire to bring 
the great yuaca of their country, that is to say, the most 
venerated idol; and when these statues had been collected, ho 
formed a soft of pantheon out of them. 

However numerous these idols wore, the remains of Peru¬ 
vian statuary arc less numerous than those which hav e been 
preserved of ancient Mexico, for this simple reason, in our 
opinion, that though the statuaries of Anahuue were well 
acquainted with the various processes of founding, they pre¬ 
ferred working their gods in granite or basalt, to casting them 
in gold or silver. The reverse of this took place among the 
Peruvians, and it was tho intrinsic value of the statues or 
vases delivered by the Inca to the conquerors that caused 
their destruction. It is not surprising, therefore, that our 
museums are so poor in statuettes of the precious metals, or 
even silv er vases. Tho only articles of this sort exhibited in tho 
museum at the Louvre are the cylindrical bell-mouthod vase, 
represented in»fig ■>, and the two silver statuettes represented 
in figs. 4 and 11. The vase exhibits two heads, back to back, 
in Jhe form of a Janus, above which is a flowing headband. 
Although the size of this species of goblet, which was reserved, 
it is Raid, exclusively for the Incas, is larger than usual, it 
dwindles to insignificance in comparison with tho accounts 
of the sfme sort of wealth possessed by Atahualpa. 

However indisposed we may be to put undoubting faith in 
what is told of those famous gardens of tho Inca, in which 
flocks of alpacas (animals of tho Llama tribe) in gold were 
guarded by herdsmen of the same metal, who stood near 
strange animals, all combining intrinsic valuo of material with 
exquisite finish of workmanship; it is not tho same with tho 
works in gold whi. h Pizarro sent off to Seville immediately 
after tho conquest, and which were intended for Charles the 
Fifth, as an addition to the impost levied by the crown. Fran¬ 
cisco Xeres, tho private secretary of the conqueror, had abun¬ 
dant leisure to examine and admire them, for it was on board 
ono of his vessels that they were conveyed to Europe; and he 
thus describes them : “On board the Sancta Maria del Oampo, 
which arrived on the Utlr of January, 1331, were thirty-eight 
golden, and forty-eight silver vases, among which was a silver 
eagle, containing upwards of two gallons of water. Two 
immense pans, one golden and tl e other silver, capable of 
containing a whole ox cut in pieces, recalled to the recollec¬ 
tion of the devout conquerors the sea of brass in the temple of 
Jerusalem.” Wo will spare the reader any account of the 
bars of gold, weighing aU >"ether 53,01)0 ounces, and tho 5,480 
silver marks thrown carelessly in the middle of this splendid 
gold work of tho Inea ; wo will only speak of a golden idol 
of the size of a child four years old, and the dimensions of 
which are given by Xeres without any other remark of im¬ 
portance, But it is qffite certain that, if the vases and tho 
idol had been subjected to the simple process of moulding on 
their arrival at Seville, the American museums in Europe 
would have presented much more curious specimens of 

* Vol. i. p, 31), 


Mexican art than are now found in them. France, no less 
than Spain, has failed to profit by tho opportunities afforded 
her of enriching her collections at a moderate cost. Her 
conduct, in reference to the remarkable productions of Aztec 
art, is an illustration of our remark. These productions, con¬ 
sisting of vases, statues, and even gems (including an emerald 
of almost fabulous dimensions), were seized by Captain Florin 
* near the Azores, when he spoiled Antonio de Quinones of the 
presents which the conqueror of Mexico was sending to 
Charles the Fifth. They were sent to Fontainbleau; but the 
crown'jeweller or the Italian goldsmiths wero the only persons 
who Baw them in their primitive form; and it is suspected, 
not without reason, that perhaps the beautiful works of the 
Renaissance In the Museum at the Louvre, which arc so much 
admired, have a closer relationship than is commonly sup¬ 
posed with the grotesque idols of the ancient Amerio,an«. 

Tho art of working in gold as applied to ornamental vases or 
diess, and the various productions of pottery, are the principal 
sources from which a knowledge of Peruvi an art can be obtained 
in the present day. The costliness of the materials employed 
by the artists of Cuzco has been fatal to statuary productions. 
On the contrary, in the guaeas of Peru, as in the hypogica of 
Etruria, vases are still to be met with, made of extremely fine 
clay, not, however, without a certain degree of solidity, in 
consequence of which they have greatly multiplied in cabinets 
of curiosities for some years past. The ornamentation of these 
vases, which is almost always borrowed from the anim.d 
kingdom, affords evidence, not only of a remarkable richness 
of invention in the semi-barbarous artist who produced them, 
but also of a delicate taste, reminding one in some measure of 
that elegance of form so prominent in Grecian antiquity. 
Thanks to the generosity of some travellers, the Museum at 
the Louvre possesses several valuable specimens ef this class. 
Such, for example, is the vase in red elay (fig. 21); the ary bale, 
conical at the bottom (figs. 17,18, and 201, discovered at Yucay, 
near Cuzco ; and tho object represented by fig. 10, which was 
found in a child's tomb at Ariea, and is equal, in the paintings 
with which it is adorned, to any other in the collection. 

The guaeas from the neighbourhood of Truxillo have 
enriched the Museum at the Louvre with several specimens of 
pottery, which were presented by M. Angrand, and which, 
if they exhibit no great elegance of appearance, give, by tho 
very grotesquencss of their assemblage, a good idea of those 
fanciful forms which astonished the first conquerors, and made 
them discern tho dreaded influcnco of demons even in the 
most simple articles of domestic use among tho people with 
whom they wero found. From man down to reptiles and 
fishes—in fact, all the strange objects in the animal kingdom - 
have been turned to account by Peruvian artists. If iig. 9, 
which represents an ape seated, whose tad forms a handle, 
was not at all out of place in the collection of grotesque demons 
furnished by Delancre, figs. 14 and 15 enable us to understand 
what the statuary of these countries could accomplish when 
it attempted to reproduce the regular features of-man, and 
recognised its true mission, so to speak. The first of these 
objects, which is in red clay, was found nt Cuzco ; the hair 
and beard aro painted black. The two others, which are 
heads joined together, and placed upon a conical pedestal, are 
in black clay; but there is no doubt ns to their Peruvian 
origin. This vase, however, wc are told, presents such an 
analogy with those found in Etruria, that M, Durand, though 
a very skilful connoisseur, has been deceived by it. 

The vase in black clay, exhibited in fig. 7, simply has the 
form of a duck, with a little ape in relief on tho neck ; fig. 13 
represents a wild boar. The human form appears in fig. 10 
on the vase found at Borja; it is still perceptible in the gro¬ 
tesque vessel at the side (fig. 11). Fig. 8 represents an object 
sent from (Juilea, on the top of which is seen a man’s head { 
while on the body, made of black clay, are figured two ajjwi 
in relief. F5g.l 2 carries ns back again to the neighbourhood * 
ofTruxfllo; it is atruncated cone reversed, the neck of Which, 
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divided into two part*, serve* as* handle ; the small human 
figure on one side ha* a vase at it* mouth. The object repre¬ 
sented bp fig. 16 comes from the saline country; it is made of 
red city, and presents one of those numerous specimens of 
double rases so often met with in American pottery, and 
especially in that of Peru. 


rises a straight tube, at the foot of which is plecpda-safkali 
figure of a bird in relief." The vase »* made pf.blaek.,ci#ib 
and presents a complete analogy with a specimen of the sane* 
kind found at Lima, and deposited at Sevres. Figure 29, 
which is also in black clay, was taken from the ruins neag 
Truxillo, bearing the name of Great Tchimu : it is a fi&bt .tbe. 



Among the beautiful specimens in the collection must be species of which would be difficult to name precisely, and thp 
placed fig. 28, which has borrowed Us principal ornament neck, which answers the purpose of a*handle, is snrfitoufited 
from Peruvian ornithology: two birds, which may be sup- by a small ape in relief. If fig, 27 was found at Boijs, ft 
posed to be two doves, serve as the basis for, two portions of .prove* that this site Was in no way inferior to Other Pefttvian 
a tubular quadrilateral handle, “ upon each face of which in towns in pottery. The figure of a man seated; whieh'CtSnSri- 
carved ten small birds in reliefin the middle of this handle tutes the handle, and has a vase in the right hand, is adbfo&d 
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gold earrings remind one of the 
•fringe custom of those celebrated orejonee, whom the 
Spirited* "(from the Spanish word orcja, an ear), designated 
hy • a Mne significative of the custom of wearing earrings. 
The spherical yaee (fig. 26) has the head of an ape for its 
ornament, and comes, as is supposed, from Quilea, 


metals ; among the Artec princes, day, painted with elegance, 
was often employed, and the articles ’which* had" been once 
brought to table could never be used again. Tigs. 22) 23,srid 
24 represent dishes made in the empire of Peru, in the 
middle of which an Artec dish is drawn. Trom their nature, 
being made of clay, and rather coarsely painted, these dWie* 



All the historians of the conquest of Peru have mentioned 
■with satisfaction the numerous utensils for changing the courses 
at table, employed in the two great empires of the New World. 
Among the Incas, these objects were made of the precious 


could not have appeared at the splendid banquets which 
historians have described. Big. 2-5 carries us back to some 
curious trifles, the products of Mexican art: it represents an 
infant asleep in a cradle. 


THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OP TIIE PO.URTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SUNGSUY. 


CHAPTER XIJ1. 


T.ont. " He can come no other way but by this hedge corner— 
Couch low—-here he comes. * * * 

Sohl. The general is content to spare thee yet; 

And, hood-winked as thou art, will lead thee on ■ 
To gather from thoc, haply thou may’st inform 
Something to save thy life. 

Par. O let me live, 

And all the secrets of our camp I’ll show, ' 

Their force, their purposes* Nay, I’ll speak that , 
Which you will wonder at 

Solti. But wilt thou faithfully f 

Par. If I do not, damn me.” 

All’s IM that Ertih Well. 


Dus lmg twilight of the rammer day was growing deeper and 
•laiatez, rad the shadow* of bastion rad tower were disappearing 
Huckeniag darkness of a j gj rt , when two soldiers stood 
■totohwhatapart from their comrades who formed the night* 
WS^ck at the westewi rudoubt . 

“* ®tis should be the spot designated, if my instructions be 


accurate,” said one of the two in a low voice, “ and I thiajt 
too, it must be pretty JM&r the hour.” * 

“Aye captein," replied the other, “I know the spot well. 
Of a dark jsight one might steal sll along yonder marshy 
ground up to the very wells of the fort, unless they 
uiv guard hsd the efee of owls or the ears of foxes.” 
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“ Thau sayest truly, good Hodge,” replied Choice, for he it 
was, “ and, therefore, we have need to be both watchful and 
wary. Down Ilodge, down man,” he whispered suddenly— 
"Kemeniber your old woodcraft—Hist! I hear footsteps.” 

The two crouched down stealthily under cover of the raised 
ground—as stealthily as if they were watching in their own 
island forests beside the run of the deer at midnight. The 
sounds were at first so faint that none but a practised ear could 
detect them, and a long interval elapsed between each light 
foot-fall, indicating that he who thus approached was exer¬ 
cising the utmost caution. Nearer and nearer came the steps, 
while the two Englishmen held in their breath. At last the 
steps Were heard upon the ditch, and then the person who 
mounted slid gently down into .the dyke, almost into the arms 
of those who were watching for him. A heavy hand griped 
the tight arm of the intruder, while at the same time the blade 
of a poignard glimmered even in the darkness across his eyes, 
and a voice whispered strongly in his ear— 

“ Silence or you die.” 

The capture was so speedy and so sudden that the captive 
submitted without a struggle. TIis arms were unresistingly 
drawn backwards, and a thong of leather passed tightly round 
each wrist, which was thon drawn together behind. 

“ Now then, Hodge,” said his superior, “move on carefully 
to the place I told thee of, and take good heed that none see 
thee. And hark!” and this he added so that the prisoner 
could hear him, “if this fellow utter one word, just slit his 
weasancl with your dagger, as you would a buck’s.” 

“ Aye,” replied the archer in a hissing whisper close to the 
car of his prisoner; “ if the cur should bark or even whine 
above his breath, he shall have a dog’s death.” And bo 
raying, he griped the man by the arm and led him on his way 
unresistingly, while the English captain returned to visit the 
night-watch and see that his men were vigilant. 

Meantime the archer sped on as quickly and as stealthily as 
the nature of the ground and the darkness of the night per¬ 
mitted, urging onward his prisoner, who did not venture to 
break silence. Once, indeed, he stopped short, as if either 
about to parley or with the dogged determination of going on 
no further, but a touch of the cold steel in the region of the 
neck brought him quickly to submission. Thus they passed 
on skirting the whole side of the fortifications till at length 
they stood beside a small but massive postern door in the wall, 
which was concealed by one of the bastions of the rampart. 
Pausing a moment to take breath, Hudge once more addressed 
his companion. 

“ Now, good fellow, take heed to what I say. Wlun yqu 
pass this door, look neither to the right nor to the left, and 
let not your tongue as much as move in your mouth. A step 
out of your course or a word from your lips, and by the blessed 
Saint Hubert thou shalt get the dog’s death 1 promised thee. 
I’ll dash out thy brains with my maule.” Having delivered 
himself of this very emphatic injunction, Hodge Harrington 
smote with the handle of his mallet two smart stiokes upon 
the door, and, after an interval, two more. After a little tiiqo 
a voice at the inner side of the door demanded in a low tone— 

“ Chi sta la?” 

“ Un amico,” was the reply. 

“ Che segno si da?” 

“ Palienr.a.” 

“ Bene: si puo passar.” 

The noise of shooting back bolts was now heard from within, 
and in a moment the door was opened, just sufficiently wide 
to admit the two individuals, and closed and bolted immeifiately 
after entrance. 

iloger Harrington and his capti ve crossed the largo en closure 
into 'Which they were thus admitted till they reached the 
opposite,side, and then passing along a range of buildings, at. 
l.mgth stopped before the open door of a small guard-room, 
within which was .seen, by.the glimmer of a few smouldering 
biflets of wood, a soldier keeping a half-drowsy watch, as he 
, sat on a bench and h»ngd hit head against the wall, Hodge 
looked into the room, and ascertaining that the guard ww 
alone> h6 pushed hie prisoner before bjm and entered. 


"How now, comrade!” said thtj jnan.'rtsing to his tegs: 
“ what’s your business ?” 

“ I must see his excellency the general,” 1 

‘ That can’t be.” 

“ Nay, but I must see him 1” * * 

“ Impossible. He has given strict orders that node shall 
bo admitted except the bearer of a certain token j and you are 
not he, I trow.” 

“Who knows?” replied Hodge, recollecting himself, and 
he showed the soldier the ring which Zeno had given him. 

“ Giusto, Giusto 1” said the other ; “ Oospetto, man 1 Why 
didst not show me the token at first? Wait a moment here.” 

The guard knocked at a door at thd further end Of the Toom, 
which was speedily opened by the Greek youth, Alexis. 

“ Here is one that would ^ee his excellency, and hath war¬ 
rant for so doing,” and he pointed to Hodge. - 

“ Admit him instantly,” said the boy, recognising Hodgo 
and the signet which he held up to his view. 

Hodge again tightened his grasp of his prisoner, and push¬ 
ing him before him, they both entered the inner apartment, 
and the door was closed behind them. 

The room into which we must now introduce our readers 
was one with which they are already familiar. At the further 
end from thit at which the men entered sat a ligute, leaning 
over a table, apparently busied with papers. The light of a 
large lamp was so managed, that while it illumined all the 
room in front, it left the man in deep shade. The rays now 
fell strongly upon those who stood before him. Our burly 
friend Hodge o’ the Hill, drawn up to’ his full height, with his 
bluff, ruddy, honest face in respectful repose, as of one 
who knew he had done his duty, awaited till he was interro¬ 
gated. The other, who now stood beside him, presented a 
striking contrast. He was scarcely of the middle height, and 
looked even less as he hung down his head, and shrank as it 
were from observation. A figure slight and wiry, looked 
more so from the maceration that was visible both in his 
limbs and features. He had no armour upon his body, but 
was clothed in a tight-fitting buff leathern jerkin, with hose of 
the same material, and his head was covered with a bonnet 
of cloth. 

Zeno gazed upon the two men for some time in silence, 
l’erclinnce he might have been occupied in making the contrast 
between them which we have just noticed; perchance he was 
deliberating on the course winch he should pursue. At length 
he said,— 

“ Well, goodman Harrington, thou hast snared the game, 
like a true forester as thou art.” 

Hodge’s blue eye twinkled gleefully at the allusion to his 
youthful woodcraft, as he replied — 

“ By Saint Hubert, even so please your excellency ; but by 
my halidomc I am bound to say that he who found out his 
run and set the snare is as true a woodsman as Hodge o’ the 
Hill; the fellow sprang right into the springes, and we had 
little to do save to draw them tight about him. So here he 
is,’signore.” 

“ Gome hither, fellow,” said the general; “ lead hint for¬ 
ward a little, good archer.” 

Hodge did as he was required, and Zeno proceeded. 

“Thy name, sirrah ?" 

The man still kept his head down, and made no answer. 

“ What was thy purport in seeking the camp ?” 

But the interrogatory like the former was unanswered, 

“ So 1 is this thy mood ? Well, we shall find the means of 
making thee speak by and by. Meantime, good yeoman, see 
if he have not that about him which will givo'ul some 

information.” 

The archer forthwith commenced to search the person of 
the prisoner, a task which seemed comparatively easy from 
the scantiness of his garb. In vain, however, did he thrust his 
hand into pouch and opening of the dress, and even removed 
the bonnet from his head : nothing was found dperi him." 

“Gome,” said Zeno, “we must have <a Ahst tit 1 ’Itf. did 
trade. Slit me up the fellow’* doublet as thou wduid'tt''* 
stag’s Mde.” ' ' * 
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Hodge drew forth his dagger-in a trice, and commencing at 
the man’s breast he inserted the point of the blade with one 
hand and with the other holding out the buff coat, he made a 
smart rip upwards, as a huntsman would do when Haying a 
•deer. The man gave a shriek and started backwards, Strug? 
gling with his bound arms as much as he -was able. In truth, 
the archer had gone to work a little too dashingly, and cut 
not 'Mily the coat but the skin beneath it. At this moment 
Alexis sprang forward. His keen eye had discovered a small 
slit in the arm-pit of the coat, which the twisting of the srm 
had exposed. In a moment he plunged his hand into the 
spot, drew forth a small folded paper from a concealed pocket 
. and handed it to his master. 

Zeno took the paper, opened it, read it slowly and thought¬ 
fully, and then quietly folded it up again. » 

“ Knave,” said he, “ eyeing the prisoner fixedly as he rose 
and stept into the light, and his voice was oold and stem while 
he spoke, “ Knave, I have now learned thine errand in despite 
of thee. Thpu art a spy, and comcst to plot with traitors. 
Mark me, then, thy sentence is, that by to-morrow's light 
thou shalt hang like a dog from the next parapet. Nothing 
can avert thy doom, unless that thou shalt truly inform me 
upon such subjects as 1 shall interrogate thee.” 

This speech, and the glare of the speaker’s eye, were not 
-without their effect on him for whom they wore intended. 
The fellow looked up and said doggedly, 

“ Well then, signore, unbind my wrists, for they are nearly 
cut through with the thongs, and I shall answer your questions 
so far as I can.” 

“ Iioosen the hands somewhat, but do not release his hands 
altogether,” said Zeno. “There, that will do. Now, fellow, 
tell me what provisions have ye in Chioggia.” 

“ Scarce a day’s food—not as much as a rat left.” 

“ Have you had any communication with the Genoese ilegt 
of late ?” 

“ Not since the last sally.” 

“ Tlicn you are without hope in that quarter ■” 

“Utterly.” 

“ Well, and if the notable scheme that thou wotest of’’—and 
here he pointed to the paper—” if it should fail, what then is 
proposed to be done r” 

“ To throw the gates open and surrender unconditionally,” 

“ Good. What may be the number of souls in Chioggia r" 
“ About four thousand, including those on board the 
vessels.” 

“ And how many galleys remain •” 

“Nineteen.” ... - 

Zeno proceeded to put a great many further questions, to 
which the man replied; he thou said, 

“Thou hast answered me truly on some points, I know, 
and it may he that thou hast spoken truth on all. This we 
shall know hereafter. Meantime, thou shalt be kept in safety, 
and receive good treatment, to abide the issue, Take him 
nenco, Alexis, and let him be secured in a safe place and 
strongly guarded.” 

The Greek motioned silently to the Genoese, who followed 
him out of the apartment, leaving ltoger Harrington alone 
with the generalissimo of the Venetian army. 

“Good fellow,” Raid Zeno, “thou hast served me with 
skill and fidelity, and thy services shall not go unrequited. 
But as yet thou hast done but a part of the work that I design 
for thee. Say, art thou reedy to proceed in it ? ” 

"Noble general!” said Hodge. “My own captain, Sir 
William Choke, hath told me that I may in all things do thy 
• will. J have served long under him and know him well, and, 
by our blessed St. George, .1 shall ever do his behest; for he 
would not that I should do aught that an honest soldier should 
shrink from,” 

“ It is well said, good fellow,” sold Zeno admiringly. "Now 
listen to me, for I have much to disclose to thee, and much 
wherein to instruct thee. Sit down, min, sit down; and give 
good heed to what I say.” 

Hodge, thue invited, sat down on alow bench in a manner 
at once raspectftil. but manly. That Zeno proceeded to 
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detail to him matters of great and pressing import. What the 
nature of these communications was we shall not at present 
disclose. Suffice it to say, that the night was somewhat 
advanced before the English yeoman passed out from the 
apartment of the Venetian general. 

When Roger Harrington departed from the presence of Zeno, 
he hastened through the fort till he reached the quarters of the 
English archers. Here he found Sir William Cheke awaiting 
hia return, and he forthwith craved a private audience with 
his captain. The result of their deliberations was, that the 
archer divested himself of his arms and even of some of his 
ordinary habiliments, and arrayed himself, as nearly as possible, 
irt a style that did not betoken either his particular nation or 
military calling. Retaining only his dagger, he threw over 
his person a large cloak, and placed upon his head a bonnet 
of Genoa velvet, which he drew down over his brows. Thus 
equipped, he again sallied forth as stealthily as he had 
entered, and made his way in the darkness of the night till he 
reached the place where the mercenaries under the command 
of ltoherto di Recanati were located. One of the Italian 
lances who kept the guard arrested his steps, whereupon 
Hodge required to be conducted to the condottiere on urgent 
business, whispering at the same time in the car of the soldier 
some secret word. Apparently his coming was not altogether 
unexpected, and he was -Without further delay conducted into 
the presence of Recanati, who had not yot retired to rest. The 
condottiere looked keenly at his visitor, and then demanded, 

‘ 1 Your business ’ * 

“This will inform you, signore,” wets the reply, as Hodge 
handed him the cartel which had been previously taken from 
the captured emissary. 

Recanati perused the missive with deep attention, and pon¬ 
dered long upon its import. At length he broke silence again, 

“ He who writes certifies for thee, that thou art trustworthy 
and may be freely spoken with.” 

The soldier replied merely by an inclination of his head. 

“ Well, then, it is an onerous undertaking and full.pf peril.” 

“ Doubtless, signore,” was the reply, " it will need caution 
as well as courage j nevertheless, if the matter he kept secret, 
success seems almost certain.” 

“ And suppose it be so, who is to certify to me that I shall 
receive the money ?” 

“ Here is your security, noble capitano. The name signed 
to this document guarantees it to you, which I am authorised 
to give to you, upon your signing the stipulations in the paper 
which I have given to you, and which I am to bear Lack to 
those who sent me.” 

The document which Recanati now examined was apparently 
satisfactory, he accordingly signed the paper and returned it 
to his visitor, observing— 

“ Well then, be it so; but take heed, good friend, how thou 
guardest this packet, and see that you make your way hence 
speedily.” 

“ Aye, Signore, fear not for me. I shall find my way as 
safely back as I found it hither. Let me, too, warn you to 
put yonder vn-iting in the safest place about your person—let 
it not for a moment out of your own keeping. Buona nottc, 
signor capitano; it is time that I were on my return.” 

Having said this, Roger Harrington once more bent.his 
steps towards the quarters of the general. 

“ By my faith, good Roger Harrington,”—'twas thus the 
honest yeoman soliloquised—“"thou art rising in the world 
Bince thou leftest the green fields by the pleasant Trent. Thou 
wert not content with shooting a fat buck in the forest, but 
thou shouldst take to the wild life of soldiering, and let fiy 
thy shafts at thine own-kind. And now, God wot, thou art 
turning to higher game, and taking counsel with thy betters, 
and joining in their schemes that are well nigh too subtle for 
thy simple head. By 'Saint Hubert, I don’t altogether like 
such matters, though, nor understand them over well. If 
seem* like trapping foxes or such like vermin, and not like 
true WoodcrafL^WeU, well, I have got safely through i» so 
far i but, by my halidonw*. I would rather fight two houra by ' 
daylight thamplot or scheme one hour by night." 



HOmjkYiA) *K» W«ACHU. 

'«v anv newspaper reader must by this time be tolerably familiar pletely subject to him as the territory on the south aide of 
with the "*"•*“ Moldavia and WaUachia, however slight may the Danube. Even the hospodars,.« governor*, «*mot 
be his knowledge ot the geographical position, .population, appointed without the sanction of th6 of Rumi. 
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ZL them to be remembered for years to come. It is scsrcely It is beyond our province to discus. f t ahylength the went* 
neOesSto ipfom our readersthat theyform a debateable of the dispute which hy led to thU invasion. • Suifice it to my, 
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THE SINTOO CREED, OR RRIMITITE RELK&ON OF JAPAN. ^ 

Ik order fully to understand the system of government in the gods of heaven, which reaches up to Kuni-aoko-talaino- 


Japan, and the right by which the spiritual ruler, or Mikado, 
claims to hold his high, but, as will be afterwards seen, rather 
onerous, office, it is neeessary that the reader should be made 
acquainted with the Japanese tradition respecting the creation 
of the world, and also with the principles of the religion of 
the country. We shall, therefore, proceed to give in this 
article a succinct account of the Japanese deities, premising 
that in the length of their names they almost rival some of 
the princes of the royal families of the continent. 

Before the world was created, the Japanese believe that 
there was a confused mass of water, air, and earth, swaying 
to and fro on all sides, like the yolk of an egg mixed up with 
the white. 

.* In this infinite space, which is entitled Tako-mano-halo (the 
plain of high heaven), arose Ameno-minaka-nmino-kami, self- 
created. His name signifies the superior god-liko being who 
sits enthroned in the middle of heaven. After him came 
Taka-mi-muau-bino-kami, the highly elevated creating-god, 
and Kmiiu-mi-mum-bino-hami, the spiritually elevated crea- 
ting-god. Each of these three primitive gods was indepen¬ 
dent of the other two. 

At the time of the creation, the elements of chaos divided 
from each other. An under-stratum of the heavy and thick 
portions of the world was formed, while the clearer and lighter 
ones were carried upwards through their own want of weight. 
At first, though not sensible to the touch, they were visible, 
like smoke or a thick cloud. Gradually they formed them- 
selveB into the heavens, and, at last, attained such a degree of 
deafness as to become invisible. 

The earth was still a young mass, as soft as mud, swimming 
about in the air, like the reflection of the moon in the waves, 
when there arose from it a kind of substance similar to tlio 
bud of the reed Aai (Eriunthus Japonirus), and I'masi-asi-kahi- 
hiko-daino-kami, the noble earth, god of the beautiful reed- 
bud, sprang into life ; while Ameuo-toko-ialaino-kami, the 
architect of the vault of heaven, began and finished lus crea¬ 
tion. 

Each of these two latter gods, also, like the first three, lived 
retired within himself, having nothing in common with the 
others. Combined with the former, they arc peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguished as Amatsu-kami, -the five gods of heaven. 

From the development and metamorphosis of Asi-bud, there 
arose between heaven and earth, the creator of firm land, by 
name Kunb-aoko-taUino-mikoto. He reigned over the yet un¬ 
finished globe for more than a hundred thousand millions of 
years, a space of" time which passes human comprehension. 
He is still worshipped in a temple of the district of Omni. 

His successor was Kuni-sa-totttaiiw-mikaio, who also reigned 
for a like extraordinary period, until Toyo-kvmu-siaw.mikoio, 
the god of the richly overflowing marshes, assumed the reins 
of power, which he retained for a hundred thousand million 
of years. He, too, has a temple erected to him in the district 
of Oomi. 

These gods had lived alone, floating in the immensity of the 
universe, without any female companions. From this period, 
however, we find female divinities living with them in a state 
of sisterly innocence. First on the list stands Wu-hidsi-uino- 
mikoto, the god who cooks the muddy earth, with his com¬ 
panion Bu-hidsi-nino-makoto, the goddess who cooks the sandy 
earth. Both we worshipped in a temple in the district of 
/stye. *• 

After a lapse of two hundred thousand millions of years, 
they 1 were followed by Oo-to-tsinn-mikoio. end hi* companion, 
the goddess Oo-to-bem-mihato. 

These two divinities disappeared after having reigned as 
long as their predecessors, and were succeeded by Omo-tarum- 
miknto and his companion Kamko-omo-mikoio, who, after 
thousands and thousands of years had foiled away, made 
room, in thetr tufo. for lza-n*-gino-u>iknto, -vith hi* lieaVenly 
bride, Iza-na-minn-mikOto. 

With this couple ends the period Of the seven dynasties of 


miknto; and it is to Iza-na-giun-mikoto that the creation of 
Japan is attributed. 

Standing on the bridge that was, floating ut the' heavens, 
Iza-na-gino-mikoto one day addressed his wife, Iza-na-mino- 
mikota, in the following terms:— 

“ Verily, there should be somewhere or other a habitable 
country of the world; let us endeavour to find it in the waters 
which are heaving beneath us.” Speaking thus, he dipped 
his spear, adorned with jewels, in the wide ocean, and stirred 
the waves round with it. The thick drops of water which 
trickled off the spear when he had withdrawn it from the 
waves, instantly thickened and formed an island, Ono-koro - 
simu, or the island that flowed together of itself. The god 
and his wife descended upon it, and together, by their divine 
power, created the other portions of the globe. 

The next thing that Iza-na-gino-mikoto did, was to call into 
existence eight million of gods, who spread themselves simul¬ 
taneously all over the country, commenced the development 
of its resources, and produced vegetation. Iza-na-gino-mikoto 
created also the ten thousand things from which the countless 
objects of every kind which we possess at the present day 
have all sprung. Meanwhile, the goddess Iza-na-mino-mikoio 
was not idle, but created the teregod, the godlike couple oi 
the mountains containing metals, and the goddess ol' water. 
While, too, the climbing plants were raising their tendrils 
heavenwards from the earth, she planted under the waves the 
germs of the mosses, and ordered the goddess Ilmii-ynma- 
kimeno-kaini to cover the hills with fruitful earth. 

All the gods who had preceded Iza-na-gino-mikoto and his 
wife had started into existence of themselves, without being 
descended from any one, But Izti-na-gino-mikolo and Isa-na- 
mino-mikoto had a numerous family, the most virtuous member 
of which was their eldest daughter, Amu-terusu-gr-kami, or, as 
she is otherwise generally denominated, Teii-aioo-diii-zin, the 
great spirit that lights the heavens, filie was chosen by her 
parents as their successor in their earthly kingdom, over 
which she reigned in conjunction with her brother, Tsuku- 
yo-miiw-mikoto, the god-liko moon that looks through the 
night. 

Alter a lapse of 650,000 years, she resigned the empire to 
her nephew Amano-osi-ko-mimino-mikoto, whom she had 
adopted, end who, after a reign of 300,000 years, was suc¬ 
ceed by his son Nini-giuo-mikoto, who, in Ins turn, was 
followed,-after a reign of 318,533 years, by his son lUko-hobo- 
ik-minu-mikoto. The next divine sovereign, 637,892 years 
later, was Wu-kaya-fuki-awaaeauno-inikoto, the last of the five 
earthly gods, his successor being Gin-mu-Icu-woo, whom he 
had by a mortal wife, and from whom, as we mentioned in our 
last chapter, the Mikailoa, or spiritual rulers of Japan, trace 
their descent—a fact which must, of course, entitle them to 
the respect and admiration of all those persons who esteem a 
man not for the noble actions he may do, but for the length of 
his genealogical tree. We have not the least doubt that the 
Mikados, if they were acquainted with the aristocracy of 
Europe, would look down on them as mere upstarts, in the 
same manner as the latter do on those by whoso toil and 
energy they are supported in comparative but noble idleness. 

The most ancient religion of Japan is intimately connected 
with the tradition we have just laid before our readers of 
the creation of the world. Taking its origin from the divine 
ancestors of the people, namely, the celestial and terrestrial 
gods,'its religion has existed during countless generations of a 
good-hearted, simple population of fishermen and hunter*, and 
has, up ( to the present time, maintained its position in the 
palace of the sovereign as well as the hut .of the peasant. 
Although it is now no longer the sole religion of the Japanese 
empire, it is still protected by the state, reverenced by the 
rulers. and loved by the people. s _ 

V* Thisprimitive religion is known in the Japanese language 
under the name Kamt-no-mitzi, that is, the way or dogate § f 
the Kami*, or gods. It was not until a Inter period that the 
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designation Sintjjg ( Sc/m-taA ), •which is merely a Chinese 
translation, of th<Wld Japanese expression, was bestowed upon 
it. The word Sintoo was used to designate the primitive 
religion, in contradistinction to the Indian ritual of Bultoo 
(Tit-taA), which was introduced into the country at a subse¬ 
quent period. 

The principle of the Kami ritual consists in the worship of 
the celestial beings who created the universe and the island 
empire of Japan, and of the terrestrial gods who animated the 
young country with their presence, and whose descendants 
afterwards became its inhabitants and rulers. 

The greatest amount of veneration, however, is paid to 
Ama-teraiu-kami, the goddess of the sun, the groat spirit who 
illumes the heavens, and who, in company with her brother, 
the moon, floatB over her island empire, while 8,000,000 
spirits follow her and do her bidding. No mere mortal dare 
address her directly in prayer, but must do so through the 
medium of certain inferior Kamis, who, on this account, arc 
called Sjo-go-tin, protecting, helping, or watching deities. 

The spiritual sovereign, or Mikado, is always looked upon as 
being descended from the goddess of the sun, through Zin-mu- 
tai-iooo, and it is believed by the Sintoos that her spirit 
animates each successive Mikado. They pay him divine 
honours, and believe that once in the course of every year all 
their gods assemble round bis throne. IIis soul is held to be 
immortal, and on this doctrine is founded the popular belief of 
a continuance of existence after death. The Sintooist aims 
merely, it is true, at the attainment of earthly happiness, but 
he has still some notion, though faint and indistinct, of the 
immortality of the soul, and of an after-state of everlasting 
bliss or misery. He has also an idea of a reward for the good 
and a punishment of the bad, and a conception of some place 
or other whither the soul goes after'this life. Heavenly judges 
require the soul to account for its actions. The good man’s 
portion is paradise, Taka-ma-naka-lmrn , on entering wh.ch he 
is admitted to the realms of the Kamis. The wicked are 
punished and thrust down into hell, jX cno-kmri. 

The Kami religion lays down for the guidance of all believers 
who desire to attain earthly happiness and consolation here¬ 
after a series of rules, which are in substance as follows:—To 
serve the Kamis a man must preserve pure fire, lie must 
cherish belief and truth in his heart, make fresh and clean 
sacrifices, and pray to the Kamis to give him tlicir blessing 
and prosperity, and to forgive him his faults. He must also 
beg that the sinner’s soul may lie purified, in order that he 
may be free from every ill. 

It is, therefore, the endeavour of the conscientious Sin- 
tooist— 

1. To preserve pure fire. 

2. To typify by the cleanliness of his body the purity of 

his soul. 

3. To keep festivals and holy days. 

4. To undertake pilgrimages ; and 

6. To worship the Kamis both at home and in the public: 

temples, and to offer up to them pure sacrifices. 

Purity of body and soul is the principal article of the Sintoo 
faith. The purity of the soul consists in doing or leaving 
undone what the laws of nature respectively require or forbid, 
and aUo what the laws of the state and society demand. 

The state of impurity , is called Fu-zjrn. A man may be 
impure from the following causes • 

1, By the death of near relations j by contact with a 

corpse. 

2. By the shedding of blood, or merely by his being spat¬ 

tered with blood, and by tasting the flesh of domestic 
animals. 

The state of impurity does not extend to person* alone, but 
likewise to dwellings and Other places in which any defiling 
event has occurred. 

The Sintooists signify the first state of impurity by outward 
sight. The inch let their beards and hair grow, and cover 
their heads with a simple straw hat i the women cover theirs 
•with a -white cloth. This is done to keep the defiled head 
, from the rays of the sun. The doors 'and windows of their 


houses aro carefully closed, and an inscription is hung up 
outside, stating that the place is impure. This state of things 
continues for a longer or shorter time, as the case may be, and 
counts as mourning, the duration of which is strictly, jpre- 
scribod according to the degree of relationship to the deceased, 
and may extend from three days to thirteen months., , The 
mourner wears a peculiar but very simple white garment. 
In the-house of the deceased, the Gohei* is placed upon a 
kind of altar, and fish, and other objects which are reckoned 
to be clean, offered up in sacrifice. When a person is in a 
state of impurity of the first degree, he is not allowed to enter 
any temple or engage in certain rites of religion. The state 
of impurity of a less degree lasts for a shorter time, and it 
appears to be rather a mere point of etiquette than a command 
of the Siutoo faith, that the impure person should not enter a 
temple. 

When a Sintooist is either really Fu-zjoo, or, for some par¬ 
ticular reason, feels himself called upon to free himself from 
unknown spots, and attain a higher degree of purity, he 
retires into a solitarv, recently cleansed, and, if his circum¬ 
stances permit it, new dwelling. He then assumes a dress 
similar to that used on occasions of mourning, and remains 
secluded for a longer or shorter period, according as he is 
more or less impure, or the object he has in view requires him 
to do so. He carefully abstains from all nutritious dishes, 
especially flesh of any kind, and coniines himself to a kind oi 
rice-porridge, passing his time in prayer and the perusal ot 
edifying books. When ho is purified by such a course, ho 
returns to his relations and friends. Priests and laymen, rich 
and poor, undertake these penitential ordeal*. The workman, 
peasant, and, in a word, all who belong to the lower classes, 
will do so before beginning a pilgrimage or having an 
audience of any great person. After tho prescribed time has 
elapsed, the house and every object that was Fu-zjoo are 
washed with water and salt, while a purifying tire is kindled 
in the court-yard, and the temporary recluse returns with his 
hair and beard shorn, and dressed in a holiday suit, to hi* 
relatives and friends. 

Another important point of the Sintoo faith is tho due 
observance of the various festivals and holy days. From the 
moment of his birth to the instant of his death, the native ot 
Japan is engaged, either directly or indirectly, in their cele¬ 
bration. They lead him through the rolling year, reminding 
him, at certain months, days, and hours, of his duties towards 
his Kamis, his relations, his friends, his superiors, and him¬ 
self. The acquirement of a proper knowledge of the various 
ceremonies to bo used at these festivals constitutes one of the 
branches of a liberal education in Japan. * 

These festivals and holy days may be classed under the 
following heads :—Monthly festivals; yearly festivals of the 
whole population; anniversaries of the various Kansas; family - 
festivals; lucky and unlucky days; days of prayer and 
penitence. 

The yearly festivals are celebrated through the length and 
breadth of the empire, and are not confined to any one parti¬ 
cular portion of it. They are days of rest and pleasure; and, 
as a heart in which joy and content reign is in a better state" 
than when it is filled with care and sorrow, the Japanese select 
these occasions in preference to any other for entering the 
temples^jf their Kamis and offering up sacrifices. These great 
popular festivals, of which there ate five, distinguish^ by the 
appellation of Go-seki, arc, consequently, always accompanied 
by religious ceremonies. They are of the' most ancient date. 
At first they were celebrated'in the Dosri (or court of the 
Mikado) only, but afterwards in the larger imperial cities and 
the capitals of the provinces, At present, os we have mentioned 
above, they are duly observed throughout the whole empire, 
the ceremonies being almost everywhere the same.. These 
annual festivals held in honour of the principal Kamis afford 
the youthful generation an opportunity of proving their vene* 
ration and respect fit the old customs of their country... 

. f.;. ■ - ■ ■ 

*: The';f^h# : k'it J ;i««cd' vessel formed of stripes of' csp*$. ' 
paper, typical of some particular divinity. 
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THE VIVARIUM IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. * 

Few institutions have so well deserved the success they have plants and trees of distant lands: the whole presented to hint 
met with as the Zoological Society, It has, both by its meet- in a beautiful and well laid out garden, which, during the last 
ings, its transactions, and its gardens, made us familiar with few years, has made such progress that it may fairly rank with 
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Recently an addition of great interest has been made to the rook-sand, gravel, sea-weed, and water, they arc then stocked 
institution. The wonders of the deep, the secrets of the life with specimens of the various bei»gl which belong to this 
under water, of that semi-animal, semi-vegetable life, which is department of natural history. The zoophytes have hitherto, 
the least understood part of zoology, have been unsealed to been a portion of animal creation very little understood, 
us. Near the flower-bed of the Zoological Gardens has been Lesson and Dujardin, in their extensive and admirable, works 
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erected a building, like the Sydenham wonder gf the world, oi 
iron and glass, with eight tanks*full of specimens of zoophyte 
end crustaceous nature. It is perhaps the moat curious pud 
interesting feature ift the establishment. The tanks are so 
arranged that we see their oontenta at a glance. Filled with 


COMMON SVONOS. 

on the subject, confess that it is almost a new department o 
science. "Until the commencement of the present centuri 
scarcely anything was really known about the matter, 
the divishtg Of the m«>p|y*es into classes is'fttflyp^ 

complete 
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finally. Some confusion wiM at first exist in the mind of the 
student of natural history, through the different views of its pro¬ 
fessors. But the time is not far distant when even this depart¬ 
ment of science will be bound by the same rigid rules which 
have been appliod to others. 

* The reason why any knowledge of this department was 
necessarily vague and indistinct will readily be found in the 
difficulty of the study. The zoophytes could only be examined 
in their natural element, on the occasion of long voyages at 
sea, or by spending whole days on the banks of livers and by 
the soa-side. These animal-plants could not be preserved, could 
not be kept; at least, the means of so doing had not been dis¬ 
covered. Tliis part of the difficulty bus been obviated by tho 
indefatigable industry and perseverance of the secretary of 
the Zoological Society. We find the tanks plentifully 
supplied with specimens of zoophytes, with Crustacea, star¬ 
fish, fish of the genera, Lain us, Cottas, &e. They live 
"before our eyes, move, eat, anil are eaten. The actinia and the 
pecten call attention* the former by the brilliancy of colours 
and his abundant tentacles, and tlie latter by his peculiarly 
shaped ppen valve. To describe the contents of the tank 
would be impossibfo, they are so numerous and varied. They 
are of English origin. They have long excited attention in 
Scotland; and Sir John. Graham Laly el), in his •‘Bare and 
Kemarkuble Animals ” of that country, speaks of them. The 
department as yet most complete is that of the actinias. Tho 
tank in which they are contained present a very remarkable 
appearance, from the variety and richness of the colours. The 
Crustacea arc a very interesting ft ature in the adjoining tank. 
Then-hole has somewhat of the effect of the kaleidoscope, the 
contents of every tank being in perpetual motion, lloth the 
scientific and the unscientific may be interested and instructed 
by a careful examination of the Vivarium. 

The zoophytes ore the most imperfect of animals, a kind of 
connecting link between a sloth and a lump of sea-weed. Tht ir 
nervous system is either elementary or non-existent, and they 
have no organs of the various senses. -They differ frern other 
animals in the circumstance that the body diverges star-like 
from a centre ; hence thc-ir name of lladiata. Those who have 
seen them on the rocky sea-shore, spreading out their mem¬ 
branes, or clinging to each other in masses, must at once be 
struck by their resemblance to a flower, or even to a bush 
with many ramifications. They have in times past been con¬ 
founded with an immense class of sea-weed [Ahjw), which 
much resembles the zoophyte creation. 

The common sponge (p. 221) lias been included among the 
zoophytes, it being a doubtful substance found on submarine 
rocks. This substance, of a glutinous ■character, is in pait 
composed of transparent and spherical globules, which pro¬ 
duce ovdides, which at times are expelled from the mass. 
These bodies, which move and have an almost imperceptible 
life, reproduce the sponge, which thus become.-, entitled to 
the name of a zoophyte. 

The principal class of zoophytes is that of the polypi. These 
animals owe their name to tho tentaehs which sm round their 
mouths, which give them a resemblance to the polypus of the 
ancients. Their body is cylindrical or ovular, and there is no 
orifice, save at one extremity; their structure is simple, ami 
their faculties are narrow in proportion to their simplicity. 
Nearly all arc* attached to extraneous bodies by their lower 
extremity, and have no motion beyond the extension and con¬ 
traction of their tentacles, and of the anterior portion of then- 
bodies. i hey multiply sometimes by means of eggs, which are 
detached and expelled, to fix and attach themselves elsewhere ; 
sometimes by excrescences, which grow on the body and fall 
off. These become polypi in their turn, from this results an 
aggregation of individuals which seem to liv of a common life, 
as if it were a composite being with out-mouth and a <v*<m pr i'' 
bodies und stomachs. Though these stomachs dp not open 
one into tire other, there is a vascular communication by which 
vibe aUmcntaiy matters digested by the one servg for the nutri¬ 
tion of the others. , . > 

The bodies of the pulypj, are often composed of »emi-trans¬ 
parent tissue, but with most the lower portion of the tegument 


becomes hard and petrified. The-solid wrlpper varies in its 
form, and. represents so many tubes, or so many cells. These 
. polypi, by congregating together, form vast masses, which rise 
into rocks and shoals in the tropical seas- They rise one upon 
the other from the bottom of the sea. The stony baik, with 
which each individual incrusts the lower part of its body, sur¬ 
vives the animal, and serves as the basis for other polypi. 
Generations thus succeed, until they reach the level of the 
water. All those that find their way above, perish, and tho 
soil formed by their remains ceases to rise - ; but this soil, which 
forms on a level with the water, becomes a sunken rock most 
dangerous to navigators. This draws around remains of vege¬ 
tables mixed with sand, which form a soil favourable to the 
development of plantN ; then, wafted on the waves, come 
ligneous and hethuceous seeds, which germinate, mingle their 
roots, and then increase and multiply in this virgin soil, which 
-in a few years is covered by luxuriant vegetation. These 
islands at last become habitable, and man soon takes posses¬ 
sion of them. | 

The class of infusory zoophytes is composed of animalcules, 
which are developed in abundance in water where vegetable 
or animal matter has been infused. Their bodies, round or 
long, contain in the interior a gieat number of little cavities 
which appear.to fulfil the functions of a stomach. This has 
given to them the name of the Polygas trie infuaoiies. Their 
mode of multiplication is doubtful. It would occupy volumes 
to describe the multitude of these creatures. 

Crustaceous animals begin with crabs, lobsters, &c., and 
go down with some naturalists to the leech of the surgeon. 
They are articulate animals, which have heart and gills to 
breathe with in’ the water. The lowest order are ranged 
among the intestinal worms. The Crustacea have bodies 
divided into rings, sometimes moveable, sometimes solid, 
'ineir tegumentary skeleton presents a strong consistence, due 
to a very considerable projiortion of earbonato of lime. This 
c i ust, which has given them tho name of Crustacea, is a skin in 
reality. At certain periods it is detached and falls, as the 
shift of serpents and the tegument of insects do. We shall 
allude more fully to this characteristic hereafter. 

The head is sometimes free, sometimes fastened to the 
thorax. This latter supports the head, the pair of feelers, ami 
the mouth, which is adorned with numerous appendages, some 
of which are regular claws, that servo as a defence against 
the elements, and aid the progress of the animal. The crab 
given in our engiaving (Cancer pnyuru*) is the one usually 
consumed by lovers of crustaceous food. It weighs sometimes 
as much as five pounds. This is the species which reproduces 
its members, when they are. pulled off or broken. The re¬ 
newed parts are not added to a broken member. If a claw be 
broken in two, the whole must be extirpated. The animal 
does this itself, generally using its claws. The crab would 
bleed to death but for this process. When the operation is 
completed, the process of reproduction commences. 

The river crab {Astacut Jhaiatilit), which lives in fresh 
water, hiding under stones and in holes, which it leaves only 
to feed on molluscs*, fish, and eggs of insects, is an interesting 
study. These crabs eat aho decayed animal mutter, and are 
thus caught in the nets of the fisher. They are also caught by 
using the flare of torches at night. They live twenty years, 
increasing in growth every year. The female collects her eggs 
round the false claws, and the young crabs hide beneath their 
mothers whilo their shell is hardening. 

The period of changing tho shell is one of importance to 
the creature. It is a laberious, painful, and often- a fatal 
Operation. By putting a crab in a glass, at the proper season, 
it can be studied by any one. Some days before it throws its 
tough skin, it ceases to cat, and tho shell begins to detach 
itself from the body, which becomes loose or thin. The crab 
begins to rub its claws together, turns on its back, moyes its 
tail, swells its Body up, and splits the shell. Then, swelling 
certain parts of its body, it draws its head back, loosens its 
W« knd large and small daws, and by a sudden jerk gets out 
ot the shell. The operation is often total, bat, if successful 
the new shell is formed in twenty-four hours. 
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J. J. BOISSIEU. 


Whrs .Tran Jacques nn Boissieu was born at Lyons, in 17,36, 
affectation and conventional Taws predominated in the fine 
arts as they did in the higher classes of society. It was the 
epoch of paint and powder, of hoop-pctticoats and beauty- 
spots. Watteau had been dead for fifteen years; Pater, his 
disciple, died in 1736; but Lancret, his other pupil, still con¬ 
tinued to produce lackadaisical coquettes; and Boucher soon 
after rendered fashionable a genre which was as fatal to 
art as.it was to morality; while Dorat, Bernis, Colardcau, 
Bernard, and the Chevalier de Parny, soon became followers, 
in poetry, of tho same school. All elevation of mind seemed 
to have disappeared. The age of Louis XIV. had seen the 
study of nature neglected for the imitation of the ancients; 
and the eighteenth century substituted the caprices of the 
imagination, and the fancies of civilised corruption, for the 
study of the ancients. Whenever man oneo wanders from the 
truth, he always plunges, by necessary and unavoidable pro¬ 
gression, deeper and deeper into error. But yet, whatevtr 
ascendancy the evil may gain, it never succeeds in corrupting 
all the citizens of a state. A. secluded life protects soiqo from 
its pernicious influence; mental rigour, originality in ideas, 
and force of character guard others; while a few owe then- 
safety to the artless sincerity with which they follow their 
inclinations, and allow themselves to be guided by their own 
inspirations. It is among tho last that Boissieu must be 
ranked. He belonged to an old and noble family which came 
from Auvergne. His paternal grandfather, Jean de Boissieu, 
had been secretary to Marguerite de Valois, and was ap¬ 
pointed her executor when she bequeathed her property to 
Louis XIII. Boissieu evinoed great aptitude for his calling 
at a very early age. We are tend by one of bis biographers, 
that “ Monsieur Vialis, his maternal uncle, possessed some 
very tine pictures, which Boissieu used to attempt to copy, 
even before he had received any lessons in drawing; and these 
first, trials of tne young artist announced his innate talent." 

Boissieu’s decided predilection for the fine arts was a source 
of great annoyance to his parents, -who wanted to make a 
magistrate of him. They placed him, however, with a painter 
of the name of I .ombard, who soon taught him all ho knew, 
that is, very little. Boissieu required a more talented master; 
but Frontier, with whom lie was now placed, was, like Lom¬ 
bard, soon surpassed by his pupil, Boissieu was, therefore, 
obliged to apply to the princes of the pencil for the instruction 
of which he stood in need. The works of liuysdael, of 
Berghem, of John Miel, and of the brothers Both, henceforth 
became his preceptors. His imitations met with great suc¬ 
cess ; and a drawing executed by tho young artist after a 
picture by Wouvermans, having been sold at a sale for a thou¬ 
sand crowns, his parents began to waver in their obstinacy. 
Besides which, as Boissieu led 'a most exemplary life, and 
evinced none but the noblest of sentiments, they thought, at 
last, that he cojild be trusted to his own guidance. He conse¬ 
quently set out for Paris, where he had long wished to go, in 
order to improve himself. He was now in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

Though it would not have been astonishing for Boissieu, 
now that he was in the capital, to be led astray by the paltry 
style and false taste of the reigning school, yet such was not 
the case. Rich enough not to be obliged to sell his works, and 
too modest to coint, public approbation, he neither troubled 
himself about fashion nor success; but pursued his profession 
for the love ho bore i|, for the sake of exercising his imagina¬ 
tion, of satisfying a moral want, and of procuring himself 
intellectual amusement. Ho did not even require to be put 
on his guard against the false theories or the licentious and 
affected style of the epoch. Without attempting to emulate 
them, he studied those masters who pleased him, took advice 
of nature, and followed the dictates of his own sentiments. 
But it was wholly because his style differed from the one 
whieh was in fashion, that his paintings were so quickly 
noticed. Connoisseurs appreciated their merit, opened their 


galleries to him, and permitted him to copy whatever he chose. 
Monsieur Tolosan, who came from the same place as himself, 
was among his admirers ; and the most celebrated artists of 
the day were not less eager to do homage to his talent. 
Vcrnet, Soufflet,.Watclet, and Greuze sought his friendship, 
arid prized the possession of his drawings. No one, however, 
Bhowed him more affection than the Duke dc la ltochefoucault, 
and it was not long before they formed a most intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with one another, fine day, this amiable-nobleman 
made Boissieu the proposal to undertake a journey to Italy. 
Boissieu willingly accepted the offer, but as the duke could 
not fix tiny time for their departure, the artist went on as usual 
with his studies. 

To-day he copied the compositions of the great masters, 
and to-morrow he wandered into tho environs of Paris, to 
sketch the finest views he met with in them. Tho forests of 
Marly, of St. Germain, and of Fontainebleau, became his 
studios, in which nature provided him with an unlimited 
number of beautiful models. The surpassing majesty of the 
old trees, tho juvenile grace—if wc may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression—of tho underwood, the capricious forms of the 
thickets and the briars, the eld stones on which arabesques 
were traced by the moss that grew there, the deep glen-like 
roads full of wild mint, the perspectives whieh the fog slightly 
tinged with bide, the tall avenues, and the hilly land, delighted 
his mind and employed his pencil alternately. On his return 
to his native place, he took with him a great number of studies, 
which afterwards enabled him to enrich his etchings with a 
thousand valuable details. 

It was at this time that he made his first trials in engraving. 
A picture-dealer -brought him one day some copper-plates 
already prepared, and asked him as a favour to make some 
drawings on them. Boissieu set to work, and thus accidentally 
commenced tho profession in which he was destined to meet 
with such unlimited success. These first etchings were, of 
course, imperfect, but they yet bespoke the great and original 
talent of the artist. 

The Duke dc la Ttocliefoucanlt having at last found time to 
set out on his tour through Italy, went to Lyons, in 1705, to 
fetch Boissieu, and they immediately hastened to cross the 
Alps, Both of thfm experienced great pleasure on beholding 
that celebrated country in which so many e/irfu.d'wurre aro 
embellished by so soft a light, and where the productions 
of nature are not less attractive than tho works of man. 
Whenever they mot with a view that pleased them, Monsieur 
de la RoehefoucauU stopped the carriage, so that Boissieu 
might moke a sketch of it. Florence, Rome, and Naples 
were the three cities in which they made the longest atay. 
The young artist sketched the arch of Titus, the Colosseum, 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the cascades of Tivoli, and the 
ruined house of Mceisnas. He formed on acquaintance with 
Winkelmann, who then lived in the palace, and under the 
protection, of Cardinal Albani. The impassioned admirer of 
the Greeks and Romans thought he had found a disciple in 
Boissieu, for the painter listened to his arguments with the 
greatest attention; and, perhaps, Boissieu himself fancied 
that he was become a convert t.o the somewhat exclusive ideas 


of the arehmologist: but, on his return to Lyons, he did not 
the less continue to imitate the Flemish painters, both in 
respect to subjects and to colouring. 

As Boissieu was determined that wont of care should not' 
hinder him from equalling his models, he ground his colours 


and prepared his varnish himself. Bat the fatigue attendant 
on continual application soon proved too much for his weak 
constitution, and he fell dangerously ill. "He waA’lS^wic 1 , 
obliged to give up painting in oil. From this 
worked on wash) lead-pencil, and red 
etchings, hut he executed all these with " 

“ His red. chalk, portraits,” says' MoU*ieu* , y;]^^piiit'||f 
“ are ffpishedin-a manner whieh belong*Whit?..,'* 
which Mi as-yct found no imitators; his-4a»g^ ^ i ^fe 6 
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soapea also soon attained the greatest celebrity.” The Count sketches he had taken during his journey in Italy,4Bd» 
d'Artois and the first noblemen of the court eagerly sought especially applied himself to engraving. After having obtained! 
after al his new productions, nnd foreigners were not less his principal effects by means of aqua-fortis, he used to soflfite > 
desirous to obtain them. Fn gland, Itussia, and northern his work down, throw harmony into it, and’ complete itwHh 
Germany, neglected nothing in order to procure them. But the dry point and the roulette. 



ETCHINGS BY IIOISSIEU. 


this was somewhat difficult to achieve, for Boiariou did not lie thus lived without ambition, trouble, or regret, till the 
sell his productions. Monsieur Arturia, of Mimheim, who time when the French Involution broke out. The passions of 
eat lied on u large trade in objects of art, could only obtain therpocli cx< rcistd, howiver.no influence on his heart. While 
them by purchasing tin in second-hand, or by present'lig the France was giving birth to a new t tatc of society, and suffering 
artist with valuable pictures in exchange for his own. the pangs of maternity, lloissieu fled from the noise of con- 



eIohikos nv jjoissm;. 


In 1772* whw he was twenty-six years of age, he married ttMtion to seek the calm pleasures of solitude. But misfortune 
Mademoiselle <Anne Bpch de Vstows, a nutiv^, like himself, .of overtook him in the country, where ho hadlived in retirement 
Rlwssi.. i and. steady a man as Boussien was, nieces* ‘ for. twenty years. An artist, who was a member at the Cfth- 

larily mat# a good husband ; his marriage was, therefore, a vention, was sent to the banks of the Rhone for. the express 
wwy higjppy ohev and tone waychonged his mode of life, purpose of proteoting his life; but Bojssieu lost hisfortune? 
Incessantly occupied with his art* he now made use of the and his eldest son, who was compelled to flee the countrytfiee 
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the aiege of Lyons, died in Switseriand*from the fatigues of 
his journey, Mid doubtless, too, from the grief paused by his 
elite. ■ 

Boissieu earned sufficient by his pencil to supply his wants; 
and when the nation had recovered itself enough to enjoy the 
pleasures of the imagination, the Institute of France, the 
Academies of Bologna, of Florence, of Grenoble, and of Lyons, 
appointed him one of their corresponding members. But, in spite 
of the entreaties of M. Denon, he could not be prevailed upon 
to quit his province for the more brilliant abode of Paris. 


scenes with which they are surrounded. His own portrait, 
too, confirms these indications; finesse is there joined to vul¬ 
garity ; the cheek-bones are prominent, the nOse big, the lips 
thick, the lower part of the forehead fleshy, and the ohtn 
large; but the eye is full of observation and slirewdhess, 
though devoid of noble expression. The face, however, wants 
that dignity which is the characteristic of a superior mind. 
The personages met with in his works have, perhaps, still less 
nobleness, and lower signs of intelligence about them. The 
monks in the choir; the children blessed by Pius YII , with 



1'OBTIIA.IT OF II0I8SIKU, DRAWN AND ENOttAVED BT HIMSELF 


Old age did not diminish his talent; for his last engraving 
is one of the finest he ever executed. He died in the possession 
of all his force of mind, on the lsuof March, 1810, at the age 
of seventy-four. For some time past, he had with difficulty 
borne the severity of the winters ; and the cold of 1810 
penetrated to his very heart. 

The works of Boissieu seem completely to reveal his Auverg- 
niaa origin; ■ in them you discover patience, and rather a 
heavy character, but; at the same time, that true love of 
nature which is imparted to all mountaineers by the beautiful 


the woman who has brought them, and the acolytes placed in 
the back-ground; the fathers of the desert; the little boys 
playing with a dog; the psp^essor of botany and his pupils; 
the family before the fire; and several other personages, care¬ 
fully drawn, surprise you in a disagreeable manner by the 
common and inert expression of their features. Such leth&rgfo 
and ins%vificant-looking faces constitute a delect which wfH 
not be found, ' perhaps, in the works of any other oolfe- 
brated painter or engraver. This defect spoils the pteaftre 
vfhioh the talented and fine execution of the artist pro- 
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daces. A few heads, on the contrary, possess features of a 
most lively expression: the two children, for instance, who 
are looking at a flute-player; those who are amusing them¬ 
selves by blowing bubbles j the portrait of Boiasicu’s brother; 
a three-quarter male figure; and two others in the print 
where a man is being shaved, surprise you by the boldness 
of their relief and their animated appearance. Such, too, is 
the old rogue with a cap nearly reaching down to his shaggy 
eye-brows, beneath which his suspicious-looking, penetrating, 
and perfidious eyes assume a formidable expression. Vet 
these same heads, which are so striking in appearance, and so 
admirably executed, are void of nobleness and grandeur, and 
no reflection of a single elevated sentiment is perceptible in 
them. Observation, finesse and cunning, are all that the 
engraver has been able to represent; and these form, in his 
eyes, all the phases of moral life. His “St. Jerome in the 
Desert,’’ for instance, is writing very attentively, but no 
inspiration is there to light up his look, or to impart any 
appearance of idealism to his features. The landscape, which 
is rigidly beautiful, possesses more expression th^n the face 
of the saint; and '.he man is thus rendered inferior to the 
inanimate objects by which lie is surrounded. Boissieu, it is 
evident, lived too much in solitude and sought too much after 
calm; it is necessary for the artist, as well as for the poet, 
that lie should himself attentively study the workings of the 
higher passions, which are to be met with only in the bustle 
of active life. Goethe himself, in consequence of keeping 
continually out of society, loBt, at last, the vigour ot his 
brilliant days ; and finished by writing works almost void of 
sense, and full of chimerical visions. 

Boinsieu was more successful with nature than he was with 
the human face. His landscapes arc very fine: in them rigour 
Is joined to delicacy, and elegance to truth. The drawing is 
always full of energyin the tout ensemble and of finesse in the 
details. Hero we see the beautiful effects of light and shade 
bringing out every object in bold relief, while in another place 
are seen fugitive lights, earefullymanaged gradations, and back¬ 
grounds of the most exquisite lightness. No trace of negli¬ 
gence or of hurry is anywhere to bo discovered in them; but 
everything is, on the contrary, of the most perfect finish. The 
foliage of the trees, the movement or the motionless splendour 
of the water, the canals, the forms of the land, the winding 
or broken lines of the rocks, and the magic of the perspective 
are all represented in the most successful and varied manner. 
A few artistH have reproached Boissieu with having exagge¬ 
rated the brilliancy of the light parts of his foliage to such an 
extent as to produce the effects of snow : this defect, however, 
can hardly be said to exist except in tlie bad copies, in which 
the details of the light parts have disappeared. It must bo 
owned, however, that Boissieu was not always successful in 


the execution of his clouds, which might often be taken for 
mere daubs instead of moving vapours. 

But though the works of Boissieu are open to certain Criti¬ 
cisms, ho himself is none the less on that account the greatest 
etcher that Franco ever produced. His drawings are executed 
in such perfection, that many of them are as valuable as oil 
paintings, and some of them have even been sold for £120 
sterling each. Though they arc all characterised by such 
wonderful delicacy in their execution, Boissieu yet worked 
very quickly. A skilful draughtsman of his time, having seen 
him work, was thoroughly astonished at the rapidity with 
which lie completed everything he began ; the artist in ques¬ 
tion did not think it possible for so perfect a finish to be 
obtained with such promptitude, and was seized with a fit of 
discouragement, which lasted him a fortnight. 

Boissieu also painted some pictures of subjects similar to 
those painted by Ostade; but he owes all his fame to his 
etchings, which he executed in so masterly and picturesque a 
manner. The number of his plates is, according to M. Dugas 
Montbel, a hundred and seven, which are generally marked 
D. B,, with the date. Monsieur Guichardot, who has studied 
the works of the celebrated engraver more than any one else, 
possesses, or is acquainted with, a hundred and forty-two of 
bis prints ; and as this gentleman has devoted forty years of 
his life to the works of Boissieu, his opinion ought to bo taken 
as an authority. 

The following arc among the engraver’s best prints; — 

“An Old Man, with a Boy Reading,” in the manner of 
Rembrandt. ' 

“ A Cooper working in a Cellarafter the same. 

“ An Italian Landscape, with Women washing,” 

“A Landscape with Shepherds by the water-sideafter 
Bergliem. 

“A Forest with a Cottage, and a Man on Horseback, with 
Peasants.” 

Another “ Forest Scene,” the companion to the above. 

“ A Landscape with Figures and Animals, having in the 
middle a Hill, on which is a Cross and an Old Man kneeling.” 

“ A View near Zurich, with a Man and a Woman mounted 
on a Mule, and driving Cattle through a rivulet.” 

“The Quack Doctorafter C. du Gardyn. 

“ A Landscape with Figures in a Boat, and a Millafter 
Ruysdael. 

“ The Great Mill,” a charming landscape; after the same. 

“A Mountainous Landscape, with a Waterfall;’’ after 
Asselyn. 

“ A Grand Landscape, with a Hermit at the entrance of a 
Cavern,” 1797. 

“ A pleasing Landscape with large Figures, and two Cows 
standing in the water.” 


BALLOONS AND BALLOONING. 


In the advance of mankind, all things, even apparent obsta¬ 
cles, promote incessant progress. Expressions of doubt in 
every form, the host of sceptical and envious men, favour 
that improvement which they gainsay; plagiarists extend its 
influence while they render its effects popular; everything 
conduces to progress. 

The germ of those successive discoveries, which men of 
genius from age to age disclose, and whieh each generation 
develops, * existed from the beginning of time. When the 
veil whieh covered them is drawn aside by the skilful or 
fortunate hand of one of real genius, numbers of envious 
spirits, anxious to darken the rising glory, ransack the 
dreams of the past, which turn out sometimes to be the fore¬ 
shadowing of the future. They there seek to prove that the 
idea which has jus* arisen is not new, that the'progress is illu¬ 
sive, The man whom they lately admired, tar, in their opinion, 
Rom meriting universal gratitude, has only meanly attributed 
to himself the merit of another, by bringing to light the 


invention buried by an unknown scholar in some old worm- 
eaten book. These efforts, these struggles to deprive the 
inventor of his legitimate reward, his glory, may.darken and 
. disturb his life, but cannot silenco the echo of the divine, 
word, of which the man of genius is but the voice, and, in 
spite of the envious, the future will recognise the name of such 
discoverer. 

The first balloon darting, above the clouds had scaroely 
'imposed sileftee upon those who, denying the possibility of 
ascending into and traversing the air, taxed with folly the. 
attempts made for this purpose, than these same people 
hastened to assert that the* discovery was not new. The secret 
of flying through space was known to the ancients, said they | 
Icarus, the magician of Thrace; the prophets transported to 
heaven; Simon, the sorcerer; fable and history, down to 
Cyrano, of Bergerac, and his ingenious projects for travelling 
across the moon and the sun, were brought forward and set 
in opposition to the young aeronauts. These forerunners, 
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however, were strange rivals ; envy could not content herself 
with them, and brought to light the rare and unknown work 
of Pore Lana. This Jesuit spoke of aerial navigation as a 
scientific amusement; the flying ship which he described was 
surmounted by four spheres of thinner copper (he specified 
the thickness) than had ever been seen before. To produce 


off by turning the taps and promptly turning them back.' 
The process, as may be seen, was simple. This pleasantry, 
which appeared in print at Brescia, in 1670, a few years 
after the death of Pascal, and which was founded upon 
those ideas which had given rise to the experiments of this 
great man upon the weight of the air, was seriously brought 



blakoharh's miwo skip. * 


the vacuum which waa to lighten the boat, the good lather 
advised filling these spheres with water, which was to be let 

* 1, Pedals In the form of levers of the second kind j 2, Flyers in 
the form of levers of the second kind; 3, Connecting lines which 
raise the pedals alternately; 4, Cords which serve to more the 
loading wing* v 6, Travelling companion; 6, Pilot j 7, Posts which 
support the top s 9, Supporting ropes which move the wings by 


forward as the origin of the invention of balloons. Then 
they spoke of G-alien, a Dominican monk, the author ot 

means of the pedals; 9, Connecting strings to prevent the separa* 
of the rSpois-i 19, Slides which prevent the displacement of the 
pedals and ply or*; U, Connecting conls which are attached under 
the pedals, and; pass under the pulleys at the bottom of the keel; 
12, Principal appliances for trimming the soils. 
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a pamphlet as little known as the work of Lana*—a book 
in which, among other physical and geometrical amusements, 
Was described an immense cubical vessel, measuring above 
1,350,000,000 fathoms, longer and broader than the town of 
Avignon, weighing 12,000,000 cwt.—a weight, the monk 
affirmed, ten times greater than that of Noah'a-ark. To raise 
this gigantic machine above the clouds, Galien, giving to the 
side of the ship a height of more than 113 fathoms, in order 
that the lower strata of atmospheric air might not penetrate it, 
filled it afterwards with rarified air. How to procure this, 
how to stow the etherial fluid, was a subject upon which the 
speculative monk had never felt any uneasiness. There was 
nothing practical, nothing possible, even in his owji eyes, in 
this play of his imagination. These were the mere hypotheses 
of an intelligent, learned, solitary man, who, though taking 
pleasure in his dreams, had not an idea that even the least 
part of them would ever bo realised. 

These precursors had no power to detract anything from the 
glory of the brothers Mongolficr, or cause the genuineness 
of their discovery to he doubted. Other rivals were sought 
for, and then came the story of the Oroador, or flying man—a 


of Paris nor in those of Turin, in both which planes it was 
pretended to have been seen. The engraving below,. taken 
from the library of the Rue Richelieu, in Paris, the only trace, 
which we have , met with of the pretended invention of 
Guzmao, we reproduce in all its strangeness, with the an¬ 
nexed explanations. 

This dream seems even more fantastic than those of Lana 
and Galien. The truth is. that the imagination was more and 
more occupied with the idea about to be realised, and many 
looks were fixed beforehand upon those new routes which the 
brothers Mongolficr were preparing to lay open to all. 

Further experiments were made, and wings were brought 
into use. The Marquis of Bacqueville set sail from a window 
of his hotel upon the quay, and alighted upon the boat cf a 
laundress hi the river. The Prebendary Desforges, of Etampes, 
invented a carriage which was intended to fly.; but, in propor¬ 
tion as he rapidly moved the wings which were to raise it, 
the heavy machine seemed to sink into the earth. The history 
of these failures appeared in verse; vaudevilles and mockery 
followed the 'unfortunate experimenters, as if to discourage 
imagination—that harbinger of genius. Blanchard, whose 
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confused legend, of which there are different versions. Ac¬ 
cording to some, a certain Laurent de Guzmao, a monk of Rio 
Janeiro, having seen an egg-shell, or the peel of an orange, 
float before the window of his cell, in 1720, sent, off a balloon 
to the amazement of his companions, nnd received from them 
the title of Onmdor. Others assert, that the monk himself 
ascended, at Lisbon, in 1730, in a wicker basket, before King 
John V., as high as the cornice of the palace, whence he fell. 
He received his name by popular acclamation, and his death, 
which took place in Spain, -was, it is said, caused by the per¬ 
secutions of the inquisitors. The dates do not agree; for 
other accounts affirm that Guzmao’* ascent took place in 
1709. To confirm the truth of this anecdote, a Spanish manu¬ 
script was quoted, which is neither to be found in the archives 

* A, Sails to sustain the boat; e, Ruddfr; c, o, Bellows to supply 
any failure of wind; «, Wings to support the machine; », e, 
Magnet, .enclosed in two globes of metal, attracting tho body of 
the beet lined with plates of iron; f, Iron wire, upon which are 
hung a number of pieces of amber to attract t|te matting of rye- 
straw which carpets the interior of the boat; «, Mariner’s Com* 
pass; it, Pulleys to let fly the sails ; I, Spapc for ten travellers 
and the pilot who directs the manccuvres. * 


intrepidity as an aeronaut was afterwards admired, though 
ridiculed for unsuccessful attempts, had been received by the 
Abbe' Viennoy in his hotel in the Rue Taranne. He there 
exhibited to the public what he cnlled his flying-ship—a lined 
case, which, by the aid of mechanical contrivances, with four 
sails, ten feet long by six broad, moved by levers, he expected 
to raise into and guide through the air, doubtless in imitation 
of tho Musulman magician, in ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.” Blanchard remained steadfast to his purpose, and 
was ridiculed in a bad vaudeville, entitled, Cassandre Me- 
canicien; while Cailhava caused the Cabriolet Volant to be 
performed in honour of the Prebendary of Etampes. The 
engraving which we reproduce (p. 227), in spite of the serious 
explanations whieh accompany it, must be « caricature, to 
judge from the singular personage, dressed in a fool’s cap and 
belli, who strikes up a flourish in the ears of the inventor. 

These experiments of Blanchard took place at the end of 
1782. In the same year, Etienne, one of the Mkf.* Mongolfler, 
iU his private correspondence, had communicated to M. Heal 
marest, of the Academy of Sciences, the invention of the 
balloon, Which the two brothers, Etienne and Joseph, theft 
called a diottatic machine, because it sustained itself ia the 
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ur. In spite of the perspicuous and clear explanations of the 
inventor, and perhaps on aecount of their perfect simplicity, 
the academician understood nothing about them, and replied, 
“ As I do not understand your ascending machine, I have not 
been able to make any use of all you have told me about it at 
different times.” Probably he classed this invention in the 
category of delusions so common to that epoch. 

Shortly afterwards the discovery became generally known 
by the experiments of the 5th of June, 1788, made in the 
presence. of the deputies of the state of Vivarais. The idea, 
so simple in its grandeur, was too easy of application .not to 
lind many-imitators, and Blanchard was one of the first. But 
the mechanist sought in his various ascents to make use of his 


it is represented in the -engraving. A pupil of the Military 
School, named Dupont de Chambon, was obstinately bent 
upon setting out with the travellers; repulsed by them he 
forced his way, sword in hand, into the gondola, wounded 
Blanchard, tore the rigging, broke the oars or wings, and the 
aeronaut was reduced to the necessity of ascending alone some 
hours later, by the usual means, after having mended his 
balloon as well as he was able. 

Blanchard might have learnt from the inventorli the use- 
cssness of the oars which he endeavoured to employ in several 
subsequent ascents. The brothers Mongolfierhad considered, 
among many other means of guidance, the use of oars, and 
had rejected them. Joseph wrote to Etienne towards the end 



twb raruta sntT. Tire vtasr experiment which blanchard was to iiavb made, march 2, 1784, from the champs 
DE MARS, ACCOMPANIED BY DOM PECU, A BENEDICTINE MONK..* 


former mechanical contrivance*; thus, on the 2nd of March, 
1784, he prepared to depict .from the Champs de Mars, in the 
balloon which he called liis flying ship, to which he had 
attached six wings. 

Blanchard and his companion Dom Pech, a Benedictine 
monk, were prevented from ascending in the balloon, such as 

* A, Aerostatic globe filled with inflammable air, and attached to 
the hoop, a, 6; 8, Parachute, the ribs of which are secured to the 
axis, or stick, by .the strings d, d, d; it is not intended to sustain 
the machine in the air, excepting in ease of an accident happening' 
to the globe, when it serves to break the violence of the fall; c, 
Boat; carrying the' travellers, suspended and fixed to the axis, or 
stick et the parachute; D, 2 , Oars moved alternately by the 
travelien j is, Rudder. 


of the year 1783“ Pray, my good friend, reflect, calculate 
well; if you employ oars, you must either make them large or 
small s if they be large, they will be heavy \ if they bo small, 
you must make them move with the greater rapidity. Dot us 
moke the estimate on a globe of a hundred feet in diameter.” 
After having made this calculation, he arrived at the conclusion 
.that the power of thirty men, exerting-themselves so that they 
could not koep on fifty minutes without resting, would not 
suffice to make the balloon go six mile* an hour. “ I do not 
see any efficient means of guidance,” continues Joseph, 
cept in tl^s knowledge of the different currents of air 
it is neoesiarj; tbstfidy-j they generally vary according 
elevation.” ThwTdea, 1 common to both the 
recurred to their minds. ‘ 
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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

CHAPTER XV. 


How sweet and refreshingly, after the noontide heat of a 
summer day, docs the sea-breeze blow in upon some long, 
low strand, where no tree spreads its shadow, flinging branches 
against the sunbeams ! —with what a grateful coolness do the 
odour and moisture of the briny air fall upon the senses! 
Have you ever, readers mine, lay upon, or walked along the 
sea-beacli just at that time of day when the sun is westering 
half-way between the zenith and the horizon—that time when 
scenery, whether of the earth or the ocean, looks so distinct 
and tint-marked ? How bcaut ! ful are the purple and the brown 
of the hills! how sparkling and white the naked and scarred 
cliffs! how the long shadow's of the dim headlands shoot out far 
into the water, and the tempered light of the sun comes aslant 
upon the sails of ships, and makes them shine white as the 
wings of the swan ! 

3 ust at this hour of tlie day which succeeded that oti w'hich 
the spy was captured, three persons.loitered along the shore 
at Palostrina, a short space beyond the fortifications. Now 
pausing a, moment to look upon the galleys of the Venetian 
republic, which lay upon the peaceful bosom of the Adriatic, 
j ust before the mouth of Ahe Porto di Chioggia ; now pacing 
slowly along the sand, northw’ard, and gazing Irom time to 
time towards the region of the horizon where the distant city 
of Saint Mark lay reposing amid her watery highways. Hut 
other thoughts than the freshness of the air or the beaut/ of 
the sum-tints occupied them, Their heads and their hearts were 
busy with the schemes of life. The anxious cares, the hopes, 
the fears, the turmoils, the jealousies, which ever trouble the 
peace of rulers, as the shadow troubles the sunshine. 

“ So please your highness,” said one of the three, “ my 
counsel is that there should be no more delay, livery day 
that this siege is protracted increases our perils and adds to 
the burdens of the state,” 

lie who spoke was a dark and gloomy-looking man, with a 
black gown - the member of the Council of Ten whom the 
jealousy of the state had assigned to the doge as his nominal 
adviser but real controller, 

“ What yon say, signore,” replied the venerable old doge, 
“ is but too true. Nevertheless, wo must be cautious how we 
act in opposition to the views of both our general and admiral. 
The state reposes much confidence in those her well-tried sons.” 

“The state, so please your highness,” retorted the other 
significantly, “does so indeed; but, like a wise parent, she 
reserves to herself to decide upon what is best for her honour 
and weal, while she expects her sons to respect her counsels 
and to obey her mandates.” 

Conturini looked at the dark visage of the speaker, and 
bowed in dignified silence. 

11 It seems to me, if I may be permitted to speak my mind 
freely, that your highness and the council should forthwith 
decide upon more active measures. The overtures of the 
Genoese have been rejected. Despair will now impel them to 
a final effort, for they may as well sell their Jives deai'y in 
battle' as surrender them bootlessly. If wo now turn this 
siege into an assault, we shall take the enemy by surprise, nnd 
terminate this tedious and dispiriting Warfare,--if warfare, 
Indeed, it can of late be called.” 

“And how say you, signore?” asked the doge, turning to 
the person on the other Bide, 

“ As your highness seeks my .opinion,” said the senator, 
after he had exchanged a glance with the member of the Neri, 

I fear that the risk of a speedy assault is less thait the peril 
of‘ continuing this blockade. Scarce a da/ comes that some 
tumult or discontent does not arise amongst the foreign sol¬ 
diery; .how long our own may remain uninfected, who can 
tall ? . It is rumoured, too,” he added, lowering his voice to h 
Whisper, “ that ,even our general has not been unaseailed by 

the j.» 0 t'f w ‘ te 8 e started, and his eye kindled with somewhat of 
Vul fire. 1 v ' 


“ It is false, signore !—by my life and honour, it is false ! " 

“ Nay, yo.ur highness will not understand me as saying it is 
true; yet the tale goes that large sums have beenoffered to 
him from Genoa.” 

“ He would scorn the bribe and spum the briber. The 
noble Zeno’s life is the best refutation of the slander.” 

“ And yet,” said the dark-robed councillor, “ may not some 
men think that his former life might warrant some suspicion— 
that the spendthrift and the gambler might not bo above the 
allurements of money—or that the priest who had forgotten 
his vows to the church might possibly forget his allegiance to 
the state ? 

“There may be those who know so little of our Zeno’s real 
nature ns to think thus unworthily of him," said the doge 
with spirit; “ but I will not believe that your excellency is 
one of them.” 

The eye of the councillor fell, and the shadow of his brow 
became darker, as he said coldly, 

“ I neither accuse nor defend; the province of those who take 
council for the state is to watch events, and be impartial,” 

“ Your excellency has spoken wisely,” replied the doge; 
“and I am much your debtor for the aid of your counsel. On 
the one hand, I entirely concur with you both, that the siege 
should be speedily terminated; but on the other, our general 
demands his own time to work out his own view3. To force 
him to abandon his own plans, and to act upon ours, is a pro¬ 
ceeding that is delicate and difficult—besides involving much 
responsibility. How do you advise ? which of the two courses 
are we to take ? ” 

“ May we not steer our way between them?” said he of “ the 
Ten.” 

“As how, signore?" 

“Why thus. Zeno demands time; but he has pledged 
himself that a very short time will accomplish his object. 
Well, the state has granted this to him, perhaps already to the 
full, I would, if it meet your highness's approval, suggest 
that the further time to be accorded to him be limited to three 
■ days. If within that time the besieged unconditionally sur¬ 
render, well; if not, your highness should direct the troops to 
assault Chioggia on the following day.” 

“ It is wisely counselled, signore,” replied the doge. “ We 
shall forthwith intimate to the general our resolve to this intent.” 

The three lingered yet awhile along the strand, and then 
passed onward to the fort, and disappeared. 

The decision of the doge was communicated to Zeno without 
loss of time. 

“It is but a scant time,’’.thought he, when the messenger 
had retired, “ three days j and, yet, tf my expectations deceive 
me not, and my plans do not fail, three days will see the 
standard of Saint Mark once more floating over the walls of 
Chioggia. At all events, we shall see what those three days 
will bring forth. Should my object be then unachieved, it 
will be time enough to decide whether the veteran soldier is 
to be controlled by the crafty civilian. Meantime, the hours 
are precious, and much is to be done. It should be near the 
hour when — ” At this moment Alexis entered the room 
where Zeno was muaing, 

“ Is all ready ?” asked the general. 

“ Yes, signore.” 

“ My cloak, good youth—now let us forth," And so saying, ’ 
Zeno stepped out into the open air as the last glimmer of twi¬ 
light had faded into the night. 

The general and his attendant proceeded through the camp 
fortifications, visiting the troops in their respective quarters. 
This did not excite any surprise, inasmuch as it was the habit 
of Zeno to take the rounds of the army at various hours of the 
flay arid the night, in order to come upon the soldiers unawares. 
Nevertheless, Alexis did not faH to take special notice of every¬ 
thing us they proceeded. At length, as they reached the 
quarters of tfee English archers, the voice of one chanting 
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pleasantly fell upon the ear, and the massive frame of Hodge 
o' the Hill, was soon discovered stretched on his back at full 
length by die fire, singing with closed eyes; while some of his 
comrades were cooking their evening meal. 

*' How now, goodfeUow,” said Zeno, touching his foot 
lightly i “ thou art a very nightingale, and takest to singing 
before it is well dark.” 

Hodge was on his feet in an instant. 

“ if it please your excellency, I was but rehearsing for my 
comrades one of our Island ballads. We Inglishers love to 
think of our old homes, and carry the memory of the forests 
with us wherever we stray.” 

“ Aye, and pleasant memories they are, I’ll be sworn,” said 
Zeno. “ I’ll warrant me, too, that the form of some sylvafi 
maiden flits across thy mind to make the memory all the 
sweeter.” 

Hodge smiled, anl then he sighed, but he made no reply to 
the insinuation of the general. 

11 Well, well, where is thy gallant captain? I would fain 
see him.” 

“ Ho is not far off, signore—shall I summon him to your 
presence ?” 

“No, I would seek him, if you will show the way.” 

The archer stepped forward, and the general and his atten¬ 
dant followed him. They soon found Sir William Cheke, and, 
at a signal from the latter, Hodge retired and left them 
togeliier. 

Long and earnestly did Zeno and the English knight hold 
converse as they paced to and fro in the dark night, while 
the eyes of Alexis kept keen wateh that no one should 
approach upon their conference unperecived. At length 
Zeno prepared to depart, and as he did so he took the hand oi 
the knight in his own, and said, “ Sir William Cheke, I liar o 
now disclosed to you without reserve how I am situated, and 
what are my plans. On your full and faithful assistance I 
rely unhesitatingly. 

“I will not fail your excellency, on my honour," said the 
Englishman. 

“ I know well you will not, if there he faith in knightly 
honour or truth in English pledge. So, then, to your care I 
commit the preparations I have mentioned. You have those 
on whom you can rely to wateh the movement. Meantime I 
shall arrange for the night. You will be with me at the place 
appointed half an hour before midnight. Till then farewell.” 

Zeno then left the quarters of the English archers, and 
with Alexis proceeded on his way, but ere he renehed his own 
apartments he visited yet one other of his tried friends, the 
Count l’olani. 

At the appointed hour four men were •assembled in the 
qpartment of the general, to which we have so often, in the 
course of this story, introduced our readers. From their 
anxious and thoughtful demeanour it was manifest that some 
critical event was not far distant: they were all in complete 
armour; two lamps stood lighted upon the long table that 
ran down the centre of the room, and seats were placed at 
either Side, as if in expectation of other visitors being added 
to their number. 

“ Count Polani,” said Zeno, “ have you instructed tins 
youth ? You answer for his faith ? ” 

“ Aye, noble Zeno, Giuho is my sou; let that be the pledge 
of his truth." 

“A better I wish not to have, my tried, old friend,” said 
the general, “ And-now, Bignori, to business, for the time of 
action is near at hand., Is the camp still all quiet ? ’' 

“ There were none stirring save the sentinels on watch, as I 
came hither,” said Sir William Cheke. 

, . » Aye,” said Zeno, with: a bitter smile, “ the stillness of the 
mina ere the train is fired j woe fo him that shall put the match 
to the fuse. Well, it shall be my care to crush with my 
mailed heel the train and quench it. Bettor so, than to extin¬ 
guish it in blood i even that, too, may be requisite." 

;As he spbke, the fine and manly features of Zeno flushed 
with, the spirit of wild energy that reminded %*e who looked 
4tth$m of the strange stories which were tohfof his reckless 


youth. In a moment, however, the excitement seemed to pass 
away; he rose from his seat, and going to a oabinct unlocked it 
and took out a roll. 

“ Hero,” said he, spreading it before his colleagues,—“ here 
is the list of the names of all the captains who command the 
mercenaries how in the service of the republic. Opposite tt) 
each name 1 have placed my own comments. I know well,’ 
from long experience, how fat oondottieri are to bo trusted,* 
Your pardon, Sir William, I speak of the class, and not Of 
those whose honour is above ail suspicion— 1 C/imalicr* sms 
pew ft aam reproc/te '—such as thyself. I know how often the 
soldier of fortune differs but little from tire licensed brigands 
how readily he will transfer his allegiance; liow lightly ho 
bolds the obligations of society, esteeming plunder his lawful 
light. Still, I know well, that though mercenary, they are 
not mean; though easy in their fidelity, they are not treache¬ 
rous; and that the most of them are too honourable to join 
with assassins and cut-throats. I would now avail myself of 
your experience. Look down this list, and toll me whom wo 
may or may not trust, when a fair appeal is made to their 
honour.” 

Polani and tho English knight examined-tho paper carefully, 
and made such commits as their own knowledge or general 
reputation enabled them. Giuiio was too inexperienced and 
too short a time in the camp to be competent to form a judg¬ 
ment, and so he modestly abstained from taking any port in 
the scrutiny. When it was finished, Zeno observed, 

“Our estimate ugrees to a marvel, signori. Well, then, I 
shall summon these to attend me in council forthwith. I have 
puiposely abstained from giving a longer notice, lest my plans. 
should be suspected. What ho ! Alexis!” 

•The Greek appeared, and Zeno quickly Wrote down the 
names of those captains whom they had selected, and giving 
it to the youth, said, 

“ You will with all speed notify to these that I require 
their presence here at midnight upon matters of urgency. And 1 
take good note of how thou findcst each of them employed.” 

The young Greek went out upon his mission, and tho general 
„.tk 1 his friends occupied themselves during the short time 
that was still to elapse before midnight in discourse upon til*' 
subject which was to be brought before tho council. 

Now it happened that our old acquaintance, Ilodge o’ tile 
Hill, just a little before the time that Alexis left Zeno’s apart¬ 
ment, slipt quietly forth from amongst his now,sleeping com¬ 
rades, till ho came to where some half dozen archers lay, still 
in their ordinary attire, stretched before tho guard-room fire. 
Silently motioning to these, they arose, took tiieir pikes and 
swords, and, following Hodge, passed out noiselessly into tho 
open air. In a few moments they had reached tho quarters 
of tliu Italian laneers under liocanati, and concealed them¬ 
selves beneath tho projecting angle of one of tile bastions. It ■, 
was manifest that Kecanati’s band had not retired to rest; here 
and there dim lights twinkled forth into the gloom of night and 
again disappeared, us if quickly Bhaded from observation j the 
ring of mail and the clank of weapons were occasionally heard 
in the silence; and words were whispered and answers given 
as if the whole force was mustering. In. a short time fill these 
sounds ceased, and then the door was opened, through which, 
by the faint light from within, the watchers perceived two 
men pass, stealthily out. They paused for a moment as if 
endeavouring to look through the gloom, and to catch any 
Bound that might indicate the vicinity of other persons. 
Apparently they were satisfied, for one muttered to the Other, 

“ Tutto va bene.” 

And then they proceeded rapidly to traverse the camp. 

“ Now," said Hodge, when he had suffered them to proceed 
till they were almost lost in the gloom; “ now, comrades, 
we must follow the trail; be,silent as the grave,' and sure as 
death.” 

Preserving their distance, they dogged them almost breath- 
lessly, ti%;the lapcers reached the quarters of the German ( 
mereenarice. "Thai Hodge and his party made a swiff detour '• 
so as fo inlet to face, as if apparently Coming' -; 

from ihepUce to which the others were going. 
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“Buona notte, oompari,” said one of the two lancers; 
“ whence are ye!" 

" From Von Richter’s band. Siamo Tedesehi,” 

“ (rood; lead us to him instantly; wo have good news and 
stirring, brothers.” 

# Hodge and his companions led them somewhat from the 
direction, and surrounding them without being suspected, they 
•suddenly seised the two men, Mid muffling their heads, pre¬ 
vented a sound from escaping their lips. They next hand¬ 
cuffed each, and enjoining them to offer no resistance, led them 
quickly to the quarters of Sir William Cheke. 

" So far all is well," said Hodge, as he led the two men into 
a small room. Then, removing the covering from their heads, 
“ Good fellows, if you will promise to make no disturbance, I 
am even content to leave you to breathe freely; but if you arc 
noisy, I shall be forced to gag you both. My orders are 
p“remptory on this point. How say you ?” 

The lancers, finding they were in the power of the archers, 
gave a sullen assent to the terms proposed. 

“Good,” said Hodge; “ X must now leave you, my masters. 
When you are wanted, I shall call for you.” 

So saying, he withdrew, bolting the strong door after 
him. 

“ Moms,” he continued,- addressing Sne of his companions, 
“thou wilt keep ward upon these fellows. I have good 
warrant for what I do, and shall justify it to our captain. 
Let the others foltow me.” 

Hodge now proceeded amongst the rest of the band, whom 
he unceremoniously aroused from their slumbers. 

“ Up,! my lads, up! It is the desire of our good captain that 
you arm in all haste, and hold yourselves in readiness in case 
he sends for you.” 

“ How now, Hodge,” cried one of his comrades grumblingly, 
as he rose up, and stretched out his arms with a yawn, “ God 
’a mercy, man, what's in the wind ?” 

“ Marry, Robin,” said the other laughing, “ thou shalt find 
when thou art out of thy kennel and puttest thy nose to the 
ground; ’tis just the night for the scent to lie. But be nimble, 
sweet hearts, be nimble, and lie close till the time comes to 
start the game.” 

By this time the English archers were all up and busily 
accoutering themselves, which when Hodge saw, he turned to 
one of those who had been with him upon his recent errand, 
and said: 

“ Come, Hubert, thou shalt away with me; and so, com¬ 
rades, farewell. Let one keep watch without, with his ears 
wide open. When he hears the foroster’s whistle, then let 
him who is next in command lead down our merry men all 
towards the general's quarters.” 

Ere the last words were well past his lips, Hodge o’ the 
Hill and Hubert Leslie were rapidly treading their way 
towards the council chamber. 

The hour of midnight was now come. In the chamber of the 
Venetian general were assembled those captains of the several 
companies of mercenaries whom he had caused to be sum¬ 
moned. One might readily discover, from the general surprise 
and anxiety that appeared on the countenances and in the 
demeanour of these, that they awaited the disclosure of some 
mportant intelligence, the nature of which they in vain en¬ 
deavoured to speculate upon. Some had come in haste, and 
totally or partially without their amour, as if aroused from 
sleep; others appeared completely clothed in mail. After a. 
moment's thoughtful silence, Zeno arose. Never did he 
appear more noble, more composed, more self-reliant, than at ’ 
this moment; and as his eye passed in slow review over the 
countenances of those now around him, as if its gase could 
penetrate into their secret souls and read their hidden thought*, 
all felt that his was indeed the master-spirit of the whole 
camp. Then he spoke amidst profound silence. 

If there be any faith to be placed in what the chronicler of 
h*s life has reported to us of this occasion --^n^we are inclined' 
to think it most faithworthy, first, because that chroniclqr im 
Jacopo Zeno, the nephew of the great captain, and ought to 
have known the whole troth ; and, secondly, because he wae 


a right reverend bishop, and ought therefore to have spoken 
nought save the truth—if, as we say, there be any faith to be 
placed in the account that has come down to us of this memo¬ 
rable night, the speech of Zeno was one of singular addrtss 
and power. By turns he touched on every topic that could 
arouse the fidelity, pique the honour, and excite the sympathies 
of knights and soldiers, and stimulated the minds of his 
auditory with the picturo he drew of those perfidious conspi¬ 
rators who were plotting the ruin of them and die republic, 
ere he detailed to them what were the plots, or disclosed who 
were the plotters. 

“ Brothers,” said he “ I see that you are all in a state of 
anxious suspense, and would fain know why I have called you 
together thus suddenly in the dead of night. But I have done 
so because I well know your fidelity and love to me as your 
generalissimo, as you know mine for you as true and brave 
chieftains. Of these mutual sentiments we have each given 
proofs in abundance during thiB protracted war.” Then he 
proceeded to adduce various instances in proof of what he 
Btated ; and as he recounted many a deed of daring, many a 
victorious encounter, many a peril and many a privation in 
which they had been engaged together, one might see the 
effect upon those who listened as the memory of these things 
came back upon their hearts, and made them warm with 
pride and affection towards their illustrious comrade—the 
great captain of his age, the great leader under whom they 
had fought and triumphed. 

“ But no more of this,” he continued; “ if you have sufEred 
straits at times, so have I, and well you know, my friends, 
that I spared not my own patrimony to share it with you, 
brother soldierB.” 

A general murmur of assent attested the cordial acknow¬ 
ledgments of his auditory. 

“ Aye, brothers, I may well rejoice to be surrounded by 
hearts so brave and worthy; but I am grieved to think that 
there are amongst us, those,” and his brow grew dark as ho 
spoke, “ who are as rash and dishonourable os they are 
ungrateful; not against me alone, who have ever sought to 
win them from their schemes and engage their love, nor yet 
alone against the republic to which they owe allegiance and 
respect, have they plotted, but even against you their com¬ 
panions in arms. Ah! you look in wonder; but it is so. 
This very moment, even while I am speaking, we are all in 
deadly peril—our safety, our lives are in jeopardy. Know you 
that this night would have been our last, had not heaven itself 
befriended us. And, ns it is, I see that all which your valour 
and your toil has achieved will in an instant be rendered 
abortive, unless indeed your wonted fidelity and truth and 
honour ward off tips calamity that is now impending. Aye, 
there are those in our army who have entered into a foul con¬ 
spiracy against us all. We are betrayed by some of our owft 
who have sold us like merchandise to the enemy, and a price 
has been put upon our heads, and they who should be the first 
to protect us gre the first to hand us over to the Genoese to he 
butchered in the darkness of the night.” 

Zeno paused, for his emotion well-nigh mastered him. 
Astonishment, horror, and curiosity were visible on every brow. 
None, however, spoke, but awaited the further disclosures. 

“ You will ask, brothers,” he resumed, “ why I have waited 
thus till the last moment. Well, it is because until this very 
day I have not been able to procure evidence sufficiently com¬ 
plete and convincing to lay before you; but now I shall submit 
the proofs to your own eyes, you shall touch them with your 
hands,” and he laid his own on a portfolio of papers that lay 
before him on the table. “ But first I demand a pledge from 
you; I claim from you as well the aid of your arms as the advise 
of your judgments. Promise me that, when I shall expose the 
treason and exhibit the traitors, you will be true to me, to 
the republic, to yourselves. Promise me that the traitors shall 
be left to suffer the punishment which they deserve—Set them 
pay the penalty of their orimes. So, while they shall afford 
an example to posterity of perfidy and baseness, you shall 
now consecrate your names to future ages a* valiant soldiers 
and faithful alUe*,” 
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ocpurring in the ,oa»t .of Ehpope 
into increased notice the efforts made .to 
"flip Vcdittsrranean with efficient steam navigation. 
Jiitpfl'ttv these efforts have not been crowned wit^ as ^nuch. 
Simcessas; we could wish. To say nothing of the very 
defective character of the boats and crews in the pay of the 
'ffii yyift government, even the Trench and English steamers 
have, been found wanting in many of those requisites which 
entourage travelling. Sufficient care has pot always been 
. .taken to make them fit for competing with the splendid vessels 
which carry on the American trade. Much has been done, 
'and is still doing, in tho way of improvement. 

, , .fine of the best steamers that ever entered the Mediterranean 
was the “ Vassitei Tidjarct,” built for the Sultan, or rather 
for ljis mother, the Sultan Valide, by Messrs. White of Cowes 
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was, however, of little use, fbr she was Soon Si about the same 
state as an Irish swine-boat, dr a Newcastle e<ahfef; Mywwi L 
English traveller, who was on board of her for eome mms-v 1 ' 
An Armenian proposed, directly he saw her, to make bar a 
transport ship for horse-beans, as a yacht was useless tb‘;W» 
Sultan, who could not leave “ his womens.” . -a, 

The vessel was unlucky the ftr^J time she went out, knocked 
her flag-staff against the bowsprit of a frigate, or something of 
that sort, and her fate was scaled. No Turk would go aboard- 
of her again. There was a ktuniel against her. 

Several of the steamers employed .by England, Trane®, and 
the Austrian Lloyds are splendid boots, and there is Boine talk 
of putting some such vessels on the line as the “ Argo, 
belonging to the General Screw Steam Navigation Company, 
a vessel which went round the world, 27,000 miles, in I Id 
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A PEW WORDS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

- ' # 'BT 1TJIIUV howi'tt, 

Melvor Diggings, Victoria, July 1,1853. 
On my arrival in Australia, I found the ignorance of the British 
1 public extreme as to the actual state of affairs there., Conse¬ 
quently the whole body of passengers in ihe Kent, in which I 
came out, were in great consternation at the discovery which 
they made. The astounding price of everything; the astound¬ 
ing charges for conveying luggage from the ship to the town 
wharf,' and again from the wharf to any quarter of the city, 
amounting to more than the freight all the way from London 
thithgr, 16,000 miles. Tito next to impossibility of procuring 
the' meanest lodgings, at rates for which you might almost 
take a house in Belgrtyve-squaro; the charge of five shillings 
a week for permission to pitch a tent on, the waste lands near 
the town; and the discount, at that time, of 20 per cent, 
taken on Bank of Engl.ind notes. I immediately wrote to a 
leading morning paper stating this fact, and the letter had, 
as I loam, great effect. I hate seen many gentlemen here who 
thanked me for so opportunely putting them on their guard, 
inducing them to >ring out more money with them, and that 
in gold; by which they had avoided much difficulty' and loss! 

But there still needs a warning voice, and that a loud one, 
addressed to the thousands and lens of thousands who are still 
thronging towards this colony, in the curtain belief of making 
a speedy fortune at the diggings. It appeals from the news¬ 
papers, that the gold mania is still on the increase—has not 
yet oven reached its height, and that it is only the limited 
number of chips procurable for the voyage which prevents a 
still greater number of enthusiastic adventurers from rushing to 
the shore? of this Austral K1 Dorado. 1 do not suppose that 
any warning, any sober statement of real met, will check this 
mania till i^lms run its course. Like the railway mania, it 
> will drive on its victims til! there has been such an amount of 
misery arid disappointment, as shall drown and oterpow'er 
even the clamorous vt ices of interested parties, aud the thirst 
for the sudden acquisition of wealth. As I have come out here, 
however,, partly to make myself personally acquainted with 
the whole gold and gold-digging question, and, having done 
•tha’, to make the public acquainted with it, I should not 
feel that I was fulfilling Toy mission towards my fellow- 
countrymen if, even at this stage of my progress, I did not 
endeavour at, least to set them right os to the prospects which 
this colony.really bolds out to emigrants. 

I will hi gin; thru foie, at once by stating that those 
florid and extravagant accounts which have been" sent out 
from Victoria to all quarters of the world, of fortunes to be ‘ 
made, and that in a very brief time, by gold-digging, are 
empty, base, and fallacious. In Lord Denman’s phrase, they 
are a delusion, a mockery, and a snaie.” They are more— 
they are a gross delusion, a cruel mockery, u most fatal and 
inevitable spare! 

I do not mean to say that there is not gold, and n great deal 
of gold, in Victoria. The quantities announced lrom time to 
time as hating arrived in London, the ten tons at once landed 
from the Australian, and the largo nuggets from Balsarat, 1 
arc sufficient evidence o! that. But what I mean to say is, 
that this gold is not found in such quuutites, or with such 
ease, as was represented by the enraptured Victorians; and in 
the despatches of the governor before 1 loft England—state¬ 
ments which, taken literally, would induce any one to believo 
that he had nothing to do but to come over to Mount Alex¬ 
ander ex Bendigo, shovel up a heap of gold in a week or 
two, and return home. Such accounts, I presume, must still,, 
be circulated in England, or the mania of emigration could 
not run so astonishingly high as it appears to do. ’When I 
yya* down in Melbourne a few weeks ago, no less than sfe 
thousand persona arrived in one week in that port alone from 1 
England. The environs of the town were covered with tents,, 
a* With the oampwf a hostile army; these laflng the only places- 
in which iba hcwly-nttived would find shelter; 1 ' The town 
Was crowded, nay, rather glutted with people, Single rooms 
wete tetting for £6 per-weefo, «nd the price of everything ww 
fabulously high as ever. Brew*, S». tt quartern loaf; bu«% 


4s. a pound; flour, £3 10s. a bag; hay, £60 a top! oats, £1 4 
bushel; bqots, ,fl,a pair; firewood, £3 a cart-load; brick* 
for building, which, in 1313, were 8s. a thousand, £12 19*. *' 
thousand; and so on. The inhabitants are at their wits’ end 
to know where all the people thus arriving, St the rate of 4 
thousand a day, were to bo lodged, and the newspapers gave 
the most Earrowing accounts of the miseries which these new 
arrives were suffering, from being turned out on the wharves 
at evening amidst the darknoss and the drenching rains’of 
winter, and not'knowing where to find a shelter for their 
heads. I refer you to those accounts in the papers them* • 
selves. ' 

Now all these people come out flushed with the hope of 
certain and speedy fortune at the diggings, and are, of course, 
wofully disappointed. X have seen scores returning almost 
immediately to England, denouncing in no measured ’ terms 
the imposition which had been practised upon them. I have 
seen and conversed with hundreds, and 1 rarely found the 
rnan who was not complaining of having been grievously 
deceived by the accounts sent to England of the country, of 
the climate, and of the enormously remunerative nature of the 
gold fields. In fact, there has been a great deal of what i* 
vulgarly culled gammon played off by interested parties, to 
draw a population to this colony. 'The climate has Wen re¬ 
presented as perfection, as something quite ctherial; the land 
of “unrivalled fertilitythat is the favourite phrase—and 
the means of pcisunal aggrandisement as boundless. 

All this has been a falsa and foolish policy, because'the 
cotlutry, the climate, ami the capacity of tire colony for en¬ 
riching Lis inhabitants, properly and fairly stated, are suffi¬ 
ciently good to draw a large buoy of emigrants, and to make 
them prosperous. The evil is not in the country, but in the 
false colours in which unprincipled speculators and l&wl- 
joblicrs have arrayed it. The mischief has been, and is, not 
ui people coming to this country, but in coming to it under 
the influence of exaggeiated and false representations, and 
tluucc imbibing a disgust lor what, under other circumstances, 
would have pleased and remunerated them. The climate 
certainly is not perfection, but taken in the whole eircle of the 
year, is a very fine climate. The land is not all of unrivalled 
fertility- there are millions and millions of acres of perhaps as 
sorry land as the world can show—but still there is plenty of 
fine land, and that lying near the coast, while the rest is well 
adapted for huge herds of cattle and flocks of sheep to roam 
over at largo, and to supply the colony with meat, and England 
with wool. Whafis wanted to prevent' disappointment, and 
to insure satisfaction, comfort, and prosperity iu the great 
body of emigrants, is simply that„thcy should know really the* 
truth of things-—the truth divested of all false colouring, 
whether that of interested speculation, of <oh r ur-dc-rose en¬ 
thusiasm, or of disgust generated by imposition. There are 
thousands who have come hither and faded, and who have 
gone back cursing the country and those whose florid descrip¬ 
tions had brought them to it, who; had they come with correct 
views of whut they really might expect, would have had no 
cause to regret their visit to Victoria. I shall, therefore; in a 
few remarks on gold-digging, on tho climate, and oh the real 
prospects of advantage which the colony holds out to emi¬ 
grants, endeavour to prevent, as far as in me lies, fiiture false’ 
expectations and consecutive disappointment. 

I repeat it, then,, that gold-digging is not the road to fortune 
in this country. ' I have seen plenty of peddle who have 
enriohed themselves, and some jn a comparatively short time, 
in trade; in occupying squatting stations, that is, being Sheep . 
and cattle farmers; and in speculations in land, chiefly in town 
allotments; but I have never yet met with that man who has t 
made a fortune by gold-digging. €t is true, I have heard 
marvellous stories of such men,wand still more marvellous 
. opes of wonders doing on the diggings, but in every instance 
whan I have searched these miracles to the bottom—and I 
, h»vapMwfo it my business on all occasion? to fib so-*-tE«gr Jbityt. 
rtpolved themselves' into moonshine. ’Buch : 'slSrfo»' are Often 
Wy i wonderful on the diggings them^gtffe» ifiq; : wiimd<ir'' wfoft 
that they axe very marvellous b/the time they reach Mel* 
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bourne, and most irresistibly splendid by the timtS they reach 
Eaglasid, I have now been more than nine months in ihe 
colony, hate travelled at Jg&st 700 miles to different diggings, 
furnished with letters from the governor himself and others 
of the most influential men in the country, to the gold com? 
jaissioners in the gold fields; living in intimacy with those 
gentlemen, and also going familiarly ampngst the working 
diggers, so that I have Jmd every means of testing the truth ox 
falsehood of these marvellous stories; arid the result has been 
that everything marvellous has vanished', and a stern reality 
has remained behind. 

Let us take as a sample of the fortunes of gold-diggers, or 
rathej of gentlemen coming hither to assume that character, 
the gabin passengers of tlio ship in which X sailed. These 
amounted to about twenty-four, and of these something more 
than half tried their fortunes at digging, or on the diggings. 
The rest, intimidated by the accounts -which they heard in 
Melbourne of the hardships aud the little profit attending 
digging, settled down in Melbourne, iu situations or in busi¬ 
ness for themselves. All of these, or nearly all, have done 
well. One of the most confident men whom I have beard 
of as coming out, avowedly to try Ids fortune as a digger, 
was in this same ship. During the voyage he was amongst 
the most sanguine regarding the fortunes to be made of 
the whole company,' and full of schemes for going a-lu ad 
up the country, far beyond the ordinary diggings, and there 
finding hitherto unexplored treasures, and coming dov.ii 
again loaded with them. The information which he received 
in Melbourne at once cooled his enthusiasm, and he never 
ventured to the diggings except, on an experimental tiip or 
two in the private escort. Since then he has hern hanging 
about in Melbourne importuning the government for a post, 
and just now, that is, after nine months' waste of time, has been 
sent up to the diggings as nn assistant gold commissioner- -a 
sort of respectable banishment, but by no means a profitable 
one. The rest of thorn who at once cut all idea of the diggings 
have done well in trade. 

And what have the digging moiety done ? With the excep¬ 
tion of ourselves,, only two of them hove done anything hi ell. 
One of these two made a short campaign ot Bal-iarut pretty 
successfully, but wus soon convinced '.'’at he could do much 
better with far less labjmr, and having good banking con¬ 
nexions in the colony, settled down as -a gold-broker, and is 
making a largo income, 'flic o ! lur individual was the doctor of 
the ship, who succeeded at the diggings, not by digging, but 
by practising. The rest speedily abandoned the diggings in 
disgust, and some of them made the best of their way home. 
One gentleman, who was all enthusiasm on the voyage, and 
declared that he would go up to the diggings and would not 
coir.e. down again i>,r two years, we nio.t on his way back 
before we reached the gold-fields, most indignant at what he 
calledthe hoax that had been played off upon him, at the dig¬ 
gings, and by the climate, tie had found the only men almost 
Who could procure any gold, working under a blazing sun up 
to the middle in cold water - intensely cold water running from 
the mountains : they were, at once, streaming with perspira¬ 
tion and chilled in their lower extremities as with the chill of 
death. They were obliged to work day and night by turns, in 
* parties at from fourteen to twenty, to keep the water down, 
while the block ooze at the bottom of their holes stunk as 
.vilely as any sewer. He himself had suffewFsovercly in his 
health, and was nearly blind with the opthahnia,.occasioned by 
the intolerable swarms of flies, which are the curse of the 
country during the summer months. This gentleman lost no 
time la shipping himself hock W England, where he would' 
»Wive at last £500 the worse for his expedition. 

.O thers of oar fellow-passengers were not far behind him on 
their way hack, quite satisfied with the taste they had had of 
the,gold-fields, Twodthers were not so fortunate ; they died 
p^fhe'iSjdd, ope of them a medicq} gentleman of very extfin- 
'•5 knowledge, Who had' built so mtich on the gulden ihbies 
& seemgwitbhia own, eyes the 
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One of my first 


visits at the Ovens diggings was',,to his grave in the bush, 
Such have been the .fortunes-of the cabin passengers of ono 
ship. Of the intermediates ! know little; but I hare heard 
of none that have had much success; but of one, a healthy, 
young man, who died from the bito of a Centipede at the 
•gold-fields, and of a widow lady, whoso throe children were' 
all swept away by tbe country fever in a very few weeks. 1 

Such, I say, have been the fortunes of the passengers of 
that one ship—such, I doubt not, would* bo pretty much that , 
of most ships which arrive hero. ‘In fact, numbors on comhbg 
into port,, and learning tlm real state of things, have never " 
quitted their ships at all, but taken their passage back in the r 
same vessels. But what, is the fact? If these gentlemen of 
whom 1 have been speaking had come out truly informed as 
to the country and its capabilities, they might every one of 
them have 'done well. Instead of being the victims of the 
gold-digging delusion, they would have engaged in tlm trade ■ 
of the place, and might have mado fortunes._ Hut they were 
possessed by a delusion, most culpably fostered by interested 
parties; and in their disgust they turned away front the • 
colony, altogether incapable of seeing tlio truly golden oppor¬ 
tunities at their feet in the shape of trade, or in trafficking in * 


town allotments. . ’ 

The sooner, therefore, that th" gold-digging delusion is got , 
rid of the better, and that certainly would not continue long 
if the people in England really know what going to the 
diggings meant. It seems a wry easy thing in England, with 
railroads and griod macadamised highways, to go some eighty, 
or a hundred miles, and just dig a few holes of four or five ■ 
feet deep, as is generally represented, and pick up heaps of 
gold and great dazzling nuggets, llut I will tell you a little 
of what it is to get up to the diggings in a country which has 
neither roads nor bridges, but plenty of bogs and rugged 
mountains to cross, and deep gullies and streams to get » 
through. We ourselves have now been tone months in the 
colony, and it has taken up./ire months of that time in travel-" 
ling, or rather stm<fjUinj, to the diggings. Wo have had a 
cart with a couple of good horses to carry our tent and 
effects; wo have had letters to the principal settlers on "the 
different roads, and every possible advantage; yet, spite of 
all this, and of tho determination to flinch from nothing, v 
till wc had accomplished our object, such has been the rate 
of our progress. Laid summer we. went to the Ovens dig¬ 
gings, which were represented to he 1 ■'>0 miles off. We 
found them 220. Wo found the roads, or Tather tracks— 
for roads, as I have said., there aro none — so frightful 
from deep bogs, steep and rooky hills, deep ravines, and*, 
unbridged streams and rivers, that after fee most arduous 
exertions -loading and ur loading, digging our cart out of bogs 
and dragging it by slow degrees over hills, seeing bullock, 
drays smashed ever and anon in the road, and horses and bul¬ 
locks lying dead, killed in the vain endeavour to got along— 
our own vehicle broke down midway, and we were, a# it were, 
pinned to the ground, with no means of getting away, in a, ’ 
burning desert where the sun was, from day to day, at 120* in , ; 
our tent, and compelled to drink stagnant water, till wew.era 
all, more or less, attacked with dysentery. For myself I was ', 
very near giving up tho ghost there; and I doubt whether any.- f 
of us would ljave got away alive, had we hot found the house , 
of a hospitable settler not far off, who at once came and re¬ 
moved us thither. We reached the diggings in*tm month, 
aud found that there was nothing to be done there, so we made 
our way right a-hoad up the untracked bush towards the 
Snowy Mountains,’ where we dug for two months with as much d 
success as most find, Hut we were soon tracked and followed, 
—followed by thousands, for auoh is the vast number of people;' ,;-; 
now in the, diggings--! suppofe riot less tUan.200,000-vtha ' < ;.:| 
competition is as hot and severe aa it is in any city in Eun 
At every rumour of anything being found on any parac 
spot, there is a rtitk, os it is called,.of hundreds end thousand 
th© ground for many acres’ extent is literally torn j 
under the #«t£ ; andspades of the throng, and i* u 
s -ima *hi||‘i|hy one man cam appropriate, tppJ 
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GROtJPS IN MARBLE. 


Tkb groups which we here present to our readers, cannot 
Certainly merit consideration on account of the novelty of their 
subject There arc scores of stories, old and new, about the' 
fidelity of the dog, and what brave deeds dogs have done to save 
a master’s child from harm. With mallet and chisel M. Lochesne 
has told such a story? Hero the sportive child, with his huge, 
shaggy companion, half guardian, half playfellow, is attacked 
by a serpent. The scaly monster is ready for the fearful dart, 
and the boy’s peril is imminent—the dog, with a look of 
mingled rage and terror, regards the reptile as if uncertain 
what to do. But the next group tells the end of it, There 
the Berpent lies dead; tho dog has not only “ scotched ” but 
killed Mm outright; and the child hangs upon the neck of his 
good friend, whose kind, gentle, loving look affords a fine 


grew pale as Gelert, the hound, his boy's companion, bounded, 
forth, while his lips and fangs ran blood; how Llewelyn 
gought his child, a fear at his hoart that he dared not express, 
but sought in vain, and at last, in frantic rage, supposingtbe 
dog had devoured his little one, drew his sword and slew the 
creature as it fawned upon him; how the dying yell of the 
dog was echoed by an infant's cry,"and concealed beneath a 
mangled heap he found his rosy boy unhurt, while underneath 
the couch a great wolf lay nil torn and dead. 

Ah ! what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! „ 

For now the truth was clear. 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 

To save Llewelyn’s heir.” 

Something like this story, without its tragical ending, is 
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’ contrast 'to his former expression. The story is simply and 
clearly told, and both designs are worthy of high praise. 

As to the. novelty of subject, painters and sculptors rarely 
,,Invent. The creation of people and scenes is not their prin¬ 
cipal <$pe°t. Commonly they are content to draw the subjects 
of their compositions from history, sacred fir profane, legendary 
V:iorie,sjMf the imagination of the poet. They do not seek in 
pis ‘fray* to he original, hut rather to present .such scene* and 
such figures as may occaeiomthe spectator at the first glance 
to say,/"X.know that subject; ” it is their effort to seise upon 
whaXhp' Steady engaged the public mind, and to present it; 
'i&th new and unitnagined beauties. 

Everybody has heard of the .fidelity of the dog. Deeply 
*'« affe&iang is <fefett. We xomeslber Ipw the Wei#", 

'• prince J#ownd , ‘t}ig, Chaw, mi «. the sun wen* down^wnc 
, home 1 & '"his ‘castle jj, ',hi* heart w*f *l»dV he ‘thought. 

'Chita,-w bud 


that which these groups present. The devoted attachment ol 
the dog to its owner is as true as it is interesting.♦ His con-* 
slant love is never chilled even by neglect'; ho cannot be 
estranged by ingratitude or harshness; he devotes his whole 
attention to his master, obeys his commands with docility and 
cheerfulness, tracks his Bteps, and watches bis looks. • Few 
companions are more pleasant than *a canine favourite, and 
few indeed are the friends Suit are to be found more trite and »> 
loyal. Who need be ashamed oi speaking in the praise of the . 
.dojfy. Did not Alexander the Great erect a.city in , 

one of these favourites? and Solon did not think, it beneath 
. him' to record the fidelity of that dog who leapt . Upon tips . 
'ijEnheral pile of his master^ and perished in* the AnmeS; - >. 

‘M. Leehesne has sculptured a high euloglum oJf the dqg- 
. The three setter* in his drama he ha* designedwith the utmost, 
na^e, :*ad fhdshed tyifh tixqpisite deiiefoy.," 
monyate the positions of the child, the dog, and 4*e *c*p«A : 
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Ova readers doubtless remember the plaster .easts of thqpe’two 
subjects which were exhibited during 1851 in the Crystal 
Palace, and for w&ich a prize medal was awarded to the artist. 
At that time they attracted a great deal of attention, and 
people began to inquire about their sculptdr, a young French 
artist just rising into'fame. 

Both groups arc admirably adapted for the' entrahee of a. 
park, a garden, or noble mansion. They are the fitting 
emblems of faithful guardianship. But in the present state of 
publle taste it does- not follow that a work of art should 
occupy the position which is most appropriate for it. Sculptors 
and painters both feel this alike. We do not yet thoroughly 
understand the utility of beauty. Sculpture apd painting are 
regarded rather as ornamental than essential. Yet the culti¬ 


vation of taste, the encouragement of all that can" possibly 
contribute to that desirable end, is one of the most important 
works of the age. We have great, deep, serious lessons yet to. 
learn in this particular, especially here fn England; we are in 
danger of forgetting that philosophy which teaches 'til 'tnttt £bb 
beautiful is 'the priest of the benevolent. When our Great 
Exhibition was open, it was said that in sculpture—that, 
formative art in which England has, on the whole, least of all^ 
distinguished herself, in which she is even less independent 
and le ss technically proficient than'tlic test of modern Europe— , 
the stand wc took was low indeed. In this thero was much 
truth: French and German works threw us into’thc shade. 
Why was this ?—how did it occur? -how long is the strae 
thing to last ? , 
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PEERS AND M.P.’S; 

, OB, 

LORDS "A'N D. 0 O MMONS. , . 

THE COMMONS—TUB SPSAKEB. 

Tusofficeof Speaker has gradually come to be what it is. At 
first' tdi’phWfrs and privileges werubut vague ly defined. With 
the Revolution his importance commenced. Since that time, 
he has bccupied his proper station at the head of English gen- 
■ tleffiefi. We no w takes his place next to peer* of Great Britain, 
bothitymid gut''pf parftment. As it privy councillor, he has 
prt®wtoe'atthb ,, Wuhnid'tahlev,, .Though on oommoiii occasions' 
" ofiu|fesyt'ako 


named before them, and so ought to bo oh all solemn and 
national occasions. To secure his. perfect independence, ho 
ceased, in George the IH.’e reign, to hold any office of profit 
under the efown. His salary is £0,000 a year, exclusive 
of a furnished residence. At the end df his official labours, 
he is generally rewarded by a peer (me, and a pension of £4,000 
for two lives. Dodd describes Ills duties as follows :~r-To regd 
to the sovereign petitions or addresses ftojn the common*; 

-to deliver in the rbyaT presence, whether at the Palace, 


the House of Lords, spell speeches at are usually, i 
behalf of tb^om^^'s; fd manage, 'in the. name, of 
Where connsll'^jllsKiit^sc' ot witnesses'hre at the 


kes and. 





indttuctecl by the houle; to exercise vigilahee in reference to 
private bills, especially with a view to protect property in 
general, or the rights of individuals, from undue encroachment 
or injury; to express the thanks or approbation of the com* 
mens to distinguished personages; to control and regulate the 
subordinate officers of the house; to entertain the members at ■ 
dinner, in due succession and at stated periods; to adjourn 
*the house at four o’clock if forty members be not present; 
to appoint tellers on divisions. The Speaker must refrain 
from debating, unless in committee of the whole house. As 
chairman ef the, house, his duties are the same as those of 
any other president of a deliberative assembly. When Par¬ 
liament is about to bo- prorogued, it is customary for the 
.Speaker to address to the Sovereign, in the House of Lords, 
a speech recapitulating the proceedings of the session. It is 
hardly necessary to field, that during the. time the Speaker is 
in the chair, ho wears a gown and wig, and that the mace lies 
upon the table, but is immediately removed if the Speaker' 
leaves the chair and the house goes into committee. When 
the Noes and Ayes are equal, wo must also remember that 
the Speaker has the casting vote. We imagine few men are 
more glad to fiml the session over than the Speaker, It is 
true, at the latter end of a session the house is generally in 
committee, but still the Speaker is required to bo on the spot, 
to resume ordinary business when the committee is over. 
Still, however, the amount of work does not generally do him 
much harm’, #s it is only this lust session that it seems to have 
ever entered the Imaginations of members of Parliament that 
the Speaker could be ill, and on that account unable to dis¬ 
charge his official duties. Generally the Speakers have been 
remarkable for good health. However, Sir 11. Inglis evidently 
believes that a Speaker may be laid up ns an ordinary man is, 
and thinks it-but right and proper that for such a contingency 
the bouse should be prepared. Il is rather singular that it 
should be left till •now to settle such a point. There are 
instances in which extractdinary cate has been taken of the 
Speaker’s health. Sir Vleteher Norton having given great 
offence to ministers by bis conduct in the session of 1780," Lord 
Germaine, pathetically lamenting the precarious state of Sir 
Fletcher’s health, moved that Mr (lorn wall be chosen Speaker 
instead. Sir Fletcher assured llie house that his health was 
quite recovered; bis friends did the same. All was in vain, 
and the nominee of the ministers was appointed in hi* stead. 
But such cases are very rare, and’now the house lias, wisely 
resolved, that in ease of the Speaker’s absence through illness, 
the chair should be taken by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. As it may interest o.ur readers to learn 
the form obrerved when the Speaker elect is introduced to 
Majesty upon the occasion of his election, wo add it here. 
When tire Speaker has been chosen, he appears before Majesty 
with the following address : — 

Most Gracious Sovereign, • 

The knights, cithern, and burgesses of your He iso of Commons, 
in obedience to your royal commands, have ; rove, tied to the choice 
of a speaker. They have among them many worthy persons 


having assure,ttjie Sptake*'rfwrt &At.'hhu^k 1 'ey**jryrijr 
qualified and fitted for the appointment,” the latter personage 
then prays on behalf of the Commons: ^ . », " * 

1. That, for our bettor attendance on the puWic sendee, we and 
our servants may be* free in our persons and gstatos from arrests 
and other disturbances. ’ \ 

- 2, That in our debates liberty and freodomof speech be allowed 
to us. , ’ 

.1*. That, as occasions shall require, your Majesty, upon, our 
humble suit, and at such times as your Majesty shall judgo season- 
able, will vouchsafe us aedtss to your royal person. 
i . That all our proceedings may receive a favourable construction. 
To this second address, of course Majesty replies in an 
equally agreeable manner, and so the.matter ends. This 
form lias been in use since the time of Charles II. 1 
PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES. 

Some sturdy Kadical, as he reads the fitle of this chapter, 
may perhaps utter an exclamation of art unpleasant nature, 
My good sir, you are decidedly wrong in doing this. A mem¬ 
ber of parliament in the discharge of his duties must be pro¬ 
tected, and that implies,.he must possess privileges of some 
kind more or legs. Again, it may be urged that, inde¬ 
pendently of that, he deserves them ; for no man has to work 
harder than a conscientious M.P. 

The privileges of the. house are extensive, but at the same time 
they are indefinite and uncertain. Some have become obsolete; 
for instance, payment of members. From inquiries made by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, it appears that the sums demanded by 
knights of the shire were not always uniform. Sometimes one 
knight received ,8s., and his colleague but 20U. TheWrit do 
expensis for Thomas de Luda and .Tchime .oh de Sonninghnll, in 
February, 1324, •includes a charge of fourteen marks for 
twenty-four days’ attendance at the parliament, 'and two days 
coming and-two days returning, at the rate of 3s. 4d. eaeh per 
diem. There is a record of the sheriff’ of .Somersetshire being 
attached to answer for having assessed the wages of one of the 
knights of the shire at lOtl. a day only. Tho borough mem¬ 
bers do not appear to have been so well paid. The corpora¬ 
tions were economical, and drove hard bargains. A curion# 
.agreement, made between John Strange, member for Dun- 
wieh, and liis constituents, in 1403, is preserved, by which it 
appears that the honourable member consented to take for his 
wages no more *■ than a cade full of herrings and a half barrel 
of herrings, to be delivered on Christmas next coming.” 
Surely with such a slender allowance tho most economical 
borough reformer could not find any fault. In later times, 
the members weie bettor paid. The remnant of the Long 
Parliament raised the sum paid to members to £4 .a week. 
The last man who took tho benefit of this provision was 
Andrew Marvel, who surely earned his wages, if over popular 
representative did. At the present time, members of parlia¬ 
ment enjoy, as one of their privileges, freedom from legal 
arrest and seizures, under’process from the court* of law and 
equity. This, however, does not extend to indictable offences, 
to actual contempts of the tourts of justice, or to proceedings 


eminently qualified fur mi great u trust, yet, with too favourable 
an eye, have east upon me, who am really conscious to myself of 
many infirmities rendering me much untit for so great an employ¬ 
ment. And although iv.y -widen-,ours of excusing myself beforo 
them have not been successful, yet they have been so indulgent as 
'to permit me to continue mv cmfo-ivouM therein ■ beforo y<Air 
Majesty’s most piercing awl dNcevuiug judgment. 

„The veneration due to Majesty, which lodgeth in every loyal 
|»rea4t, makes it not an easy matter to speak before your Majesty 
at any time or in any capacity But to speak, before your Majesty 
Ay ytnw 1 ' exaltation, tlms gloriously supported and attended, add 
that it Speaker of your House of Commons, requires greater 
abifitte than I eau -pretend to r.v is. 

I,am pot afro without fear that tho iv.'.<Uc‘affur«, wberojtlyoUr 
,3diuc*ty ajsfi'jlrour kingdom, at this jun, lore of time, ate so highly 
v detriment througkJOy weakness.i** ,. 

heart, prostrate at yotfr.w^d 
; them to weal? v$irt' thljy 

*;fiffcivo done, tm& to j^skseaff to aaotheijelBchion, • . ; ■ •»’. £ ‘ j ,\ 

f ; -The Isord Cfoaffifilw*' hi* dr ljust 


in bankruptcy. As formerly exerted, this privilege Was a 
flagrant abuse, The protection enjoyed by the members waa 
extended to their servants. It waa also made a matter of 
barter, and exercised by needy friends and retainers. The 
Lords and Commons gave these protections ad tibitufn. When 
pressed for a loan in 1641, tho Londoners replied, “That by 
reason of the privileges of the members of both houses, and 
the protections granted, especially!)}’ tho Lords, a vast sum of 
money is detained from them; so that-trade cannot be driven, 
nor arc they so able'to lend money for the service of: the com¬ 
monwealth as they desired.” ’When, in 1077, the Speaker 
Issued hit mandate, to supersede and call in all paper protec¬ 
tions, the messengers found no less than 800 in London and 
; Middlesex alone ! In one base, a member 
■■Sfrptn as a menial servant, who was found to ha*«;n* ; - 3 ftti^ : *>f 
a year, ’a sum equivalent to thwofime* that amapiut ftt 
the present time., Todnsttpy 
'liyaS-'tfo^ till., the time of George III, tint 

* w/:v, ■ 



^ w * A riviiege withput 
wk&fa a mookery, **d elusion, and- a snare. 

It waain Henry YIII.’u time that it tree first named in the 

• Speaker’« petition to the throne. In the time of glorious 
(Steen Best this privilege was fought for -with some difficulty, 

• but often the house was too quiescent when this essential 
right was attacked. It, is to the Eliots, and Wentworths, and 
I’yms, and Hampdens, wo owe it that this privilege was not 
crushed almost at its birth. It was they who won free speech 
from despotic courts; atfd for this then- names should be held 
in lasting honour. A time, howover, soon came when freedom 
of speech was in danger from its. friends. During the Long 
Parliament this privilege was attacked by men of all parties, 
and of opinions however extreme. An overbearing majority 
scandalously refused to tolerate any difference of opinion from 
their own. Fi rtunatoly, the llesloralion placed upon the 
■ throne a spendthrift uml a libertine, whose necessities com¬ 
pelled him to. beg of the house, and to whom, therefore, the 
house felt its superiority, and again plain speaking was hoard 
where it had been long banished. When the He volution took 
place—when the bigot James threw away his kingdom for a 
mass—when the divine right of kings to govern wrong was 
tom to tatters and trampled under foot—freedom of spemh 
grew and became strong. The haUghty country gentlemen of 
England, however thcyWnight venerate qn hereditary, had no 


reverence for a parliamentary king, *nd buffeted and abused 
aUlheir own sweet will the hero to wham England owed her 
preservation from lt une and France. In the tierce party 
warfare which then began, and raged during the reign of Amur 
and her successor, whilst Speaker after Speaker was censured 
or sent to the Tower, the dce.l was done by the house itself, 
end it is clear that the. net was aimid in ggjeral more at the 
speaker than the speech itself. A Tm y majoi ity M nt Walnolc 
to the Tower; Shipped was sent thither by the "Whigs. In our 
times this paltry revenge is abandoned, and freedom of speech 
is the universal rule. The house is too wise now to make a 
man an offender for a word; though ot casionally a member 
who feels himself aggrieved may move that the obnoxious 
words be taken down. Occasionally members offending in¬ 
geniously got out of it scrape. No man, perhaps, did this 
better than Sir W. Wkitcloekc, the member for the University 
of Oxford. Opposing some clause in tho Bill of Settlement, 
he remarked, “ Should the elector of Hanover succeed to the* 
throne, which I hope he never will—” The conclusion of his 
sentence was drowned in shouts of, “ To the bar ! to the bar! 
But ho recovered his presence of mind in the clamour, and 
refused to apologise. “The queen,’’ he added, “is younger 
in years than the elector, and I merely expressed a loyal hope 
that.she might survive him.’’ Of course, after such a loyal 
explanation, censure was disarmed. 

Tho remaining privileges of the house may be briefly de¬ 
scribed. They have become shorn and diminished in these 
reforming days. Members no longer frank letters, as they did 
at one time, to an alarming extent 5 but they arc exempt from 
servjpg the office of sheriff, from obeying subpoenas, and serv¬ 
ing on juries. Every member can introduce one person to the 
strangers’ gallery. Amongst the privileges of both houses are 
the jgawer of committing individuals to prison; the power of 
publishing matters which, if not issuing from such high 
authority, might become the subject of proceedings in a court 
■of law; the power of directing the A ttorney - General u> prose¬ 
cute parsons accused of offimoea against the law, or affecting 
the privilege of Parliament; and finally, a power resides in 
each house respectively of doing anything—not directly eon- 
travening an Act of Parliament—which may be necessary-for 
the vindication or protection of itself in thexxereiae of its own 
oonsritatlonul functions. Such are tho privileges enjoyed by 
our illustrious senate; privileges no more than .right and 
proper, since that senate represents rite people, tho only source 
dfpolMiCalpower.- ,r,,• 

5 . -wa.kMisrimti.sx xonsts., ■ ' 

h:Km important is flt^whieh attends 

■■ika’dpeiring of'i.px^i&hent. This generally takes glaoe in 
'the good fortune to have the *Mri> 


to the House of Lords on that day, you had better takn ydd* #t%‘ 
by t welve. A superb scene is that which you will the*. k$d$|b.' 
The peers are robed all gorgeous find grand, and besides, them 
are present peeresses, glittering with jewels, more grand end 
gorgeous still. In the ambassadors' box are the representa¬ 
tives of the different courts of Europe, and uot unfrequently 
princes from “further Ind.’’ The sound of the trumpet and 
the booming of cannon announce the arrival of her Majesty, \ 
who, attended by jhfir consort and the chief officers of her. 
court, takes her scat amidst her congregated peers. All rise 
on her approach, but she invites them to be seated, and the 
Chancellor, in .her name, orders the Usher of the Black liod 
to summon the Commons (who generally rush in in-a most 
confused and disorderly manner, like so many schoolboys) to 
hear the forthcoming oration. Headed by tho Speaker, the 
Commons at length anitc, order is roAured, and on his bended 
knee tho Chancellor presents his royal mistress with a copy of 
the speech, which hits come to bo, in our time, proverbial for 
its foeblo elegance and unmeaning perspicuity. Having con¬ 
cluded, the Queen gracefully bows to tlm house, and retires 
with the same ceremonit s with which she entered. Tho return 
to Buckingham Palace is by throe at the latest. The address 
to her Majesty, ia both houses, is moved at live tho same 
evening, and in times vh n p.uty feeling runs high, is gene¬ 
rally looked forward to with great intcri si, as on such occa¬ 
sions the opposition puts forward an amendment. In the 
Lords and Commons generally, however, the address is but an 
echo of the royal speech, in an equally common-place form. 
The old custom of examining the cellars of the House of 
Lords about tin hours boh re her Majesty’s airival, is still 
kepi up. The custom had its origin in the famous Gunpowder 
Plot.. The t xamiuation i- made by the Lord Great .Cham¬ 
berlain ,m I tho I'shir of U, ■ Black itod, with.a detachment 
of the y'o.i’in of tho guard -a precaution wo should"have 
thought almost unmcobfcrry in oui time. 

As moie business is dope in the lower house, wu now turn- 
to that. W hen the Speaker has got through bis prayers, if 
more than, forty members rue present the house proceeds to 
w.i.k. This is the time for presenting petitions, the subjects 
w liich Lniricdly stated by the member who present* 
them, and then given to one of the clerks at the table, whet 
my quit cly shoves tin si into a bag provided for that purpose. 

If people iip..glue, win 1 signing their names to a petition, that 
the house will read t : signatures, they arc very much mis¬ 
taken. The petitions over, and the Little Poddington water- 
cart bills and other private business being disposed of, the 
time for boring ministers commences. A metropolitan mem¬ 
ber rises to ask tlie Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
whether he is aware of the disgraceful slate’of the ClorkenweU 
pump, or some other equally important matter. ’This im¬ 
portant matter being disposed of. tho attention of the noble 
lord the Secretary of State at the head of the Ilome Depart¬ 
ment is called to the distressing case of John Sinithers, who 
was locked up by the police, in a violent and unconstitutional 
manner, on a charge of being drunk and disorderly, he, John 
Smithers, at that lime and all other times, being quite the 
reverse. The Home Secretary having promised that.inquiry 
shall be made into the matter, an independent member rise* 
to put a question to the noble lord at the head of her Majesty's 
govemmcnt.as to tho state of our relations with Timbuctoo; 
to whieh the noble lord replies by stating that despatches on 
the subject have been received at the Foreign Office, bht that 
at present ho has not had time to read them; but that he 
believes negotiations of a most satisfactory kind are going 
on at this moment, and of this ha is certain, that whatever 
may be the result of those negotiations, in no case will 
the honour and interest of Groat Britain be lost sight of. 
Then follows a member of the,opposition, who wishes to know'; 
tho intentions of the government with regard to parliamentary’ 
reform, .vote by Ballot, the Mayaooth grant,, or sqpr,,oin^ 
subject on rjldch jtJhf^Miateely possible for ministers 
' answerwithout themselves too 

ing .diaooht^,fiaS^ : TOeir adherents, These 
ffisBoesdot^ in earnest. 




Matewai-s.— Brook’s Goat's Head Netting and Knitting 
Cotton, N<n 36. Brooks' Embroidering Goat's Head Cotton, 
No. 10. Rather a fine Embroidering Needle. Steel Mtali, 
No. 12. Steel Netting Needle. 

Work the same number of squares, as in the engraving, by 
commencing on one stitch, and increasing one at the end of 
every row till you get sufficient length of one side; and then 


decrease one at the ond of every row by taking two loops into 
one. Then dam according to the engraving.. 

Make sufficient number of tassels to go round. Wind the 
cotton over a carl three inches wide, cut one end, and draw 
through the loop of netting, and make four more tassels 
larger ; over a card six inches wide for the comers. Six 
squares measure one inch. 
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Ssvaas porcelain 
world-wmcelebrttfe Ifr 

.' Dresden fSfefejfe* Im frequentlythe highest . „ . 

- wealthy, Mt,;t^»iel*»*, tl ctt&(>»lly?^uptei*. ',8/jfek jffi.pt*.H 
HMw a efei raifejr 'pif.Jh.eie works, rather thfe, feefe feanfe* 
which'soexcited the 'hope*'said, feta* of the 
fashionable attendants upon the auctioneer's hammer; and 
if ye follow thfep specimens of the patter’s skill to their 
destination, 1 it is generally to find them , grouped with the 
rude and uncouth deformities of the Celestial empire. 

J »val manufactories of porcelain exist at Berlin, Dresden, 
Sevret : ;' the latter was established in the reign of Louis 
XV., and, probably, owes its origin to the whim of some 
court favourite. Be that as it may, under the fostering and 
intelligent-care of the French government, it became, either 
from necessity or policy, a scientific school for the improve- 
ment and perfecting of the ceramic art—in fact a model school 
for manufacturers in* plastic materials. 

The first attempt at establishing this manufacture was made 
in 1738 at the Chateau de Vincennes, and in ,1733 it was 
removed to Sbyres. The establishment comprises a museum, 
and an experimental and a model school, the combined aim of 
which is tO attain the highest excellence both of form and 
materials. " The first "object, that of excellence of form, is 
promoted by the museum, which contains not only an exten¬ 
sive collection -of the best classic models, but also specimens 
of every known variety of pottery and porcelain of the past 
and present ages. Samples of the earths, clays, pigments, 
and other materials which , enter inte their composition and 
decoration, with specimens of vessels in every stage of manu¬ 
facture, and .Others exhibiting the various accidents to which 
they are liable in firing, glazing, &e.; are arranged with the 
best effect to facilitate study. 

The object, pf the experimental department is to attain the 
greatest perfection of material, by suitable combinations of 
different clays and other substances, materials for glazing, &o. 
This is accomplished by the employment of the highest 
Scientific skill. It is due to the credit of M. Brogniart, tho 
eminent geologist, to state that the greatest perfection of this 
manufacture has been attained since the establishment came 
under hie able superintendence.* 

The result of all the experiments .made in this great labora¬ 
tory are available by other manufacturers, to whom every 
information.b liberally impartod. But notwithstanding the 
same materials are Used and similar processes foEowed, Sfevres 
porcelain is of finer quality than that of any other manufac¬ 
tory in France. -Yet, although its products are sold at very 
high prices; and are constantly and extensively in demand, 
they do not repay the cost of supporting tho establishment, 
•Which is partly maintained from the civil list. 

The original manufacture of Sevres porcelain was of a very 
delicate and friable mature, in fact a kind of glass, termed 
porcctame tendre, differing vastly in composition and appear. 
smo? from that now made, which is termed porcelaine dure 
at hard porcelain.- These early productions were impressed 
With the fifeqtfetd.of the court of Louis XV!, in which every 
feaUog for a yhr aa distorted and perverted by affectation and 
a love of t^!j&iil%YWhM'than of the beautiful. .Gaudy 
fUftOT nti oO , W sxcesidvo ornament, disfigure these 

works,, so ti^#.hti:0^fS-htn«dt«.of- congratulation thatthey 
miln tiiiiuiii||il 1, B» ijfrlwft’fr and friahla a manner a* to be 
little likedyS@M|i«d'Jh» shocks of many years,'' exposure. 
to is, however, of a fery different 

quality j hfeunited fetigtfetetf'knownperfection of ntete-. 

rial combife^Mth the choicest and purest artiatio forms. The 

most refined scientific ability, wilted with pure taste and Skilful 
workmanship, contribute to the production of these elegant 
works, 4-Kob ns** ttt# s«fW as models, not only to the manu¬ 
facturers of but tqfe<}se, of ^^wnand, other coun- 

^M.Balvetat. 
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?, % The ffroductionsi# S&vtes ware we, as engrat 

■ ornamental rathet than useful, hehce they unity'j 
regarded as workslof art. Vazea,.tazzes, chalices, < 

.pure classic forms, rarely disturbed by rdlefs (the five 
with which is the common fault of work* of th 
executed in ad inartistic spirit); but -Mien they do occu 
always possess merit, and not unfrequsntly exhibit a t*re 
degree of ex&Uence. The painting is the wqrk of. artists of 
high qualifications, nearly 100 of whom are constantly e«h- 
.ployed at the manufactory. The subjects are infinitely vailed 
—landscapes, figures, flowers, together with ornamental (attar, 
and are of the greatest excellence, which qur engraving 
exhibits as far as is attainable. In all these respeets the 
manufactures at Sevres maintain a great superiority over those 
produced at another royal manufactory—that of Dresden, . 
which appears to have never emancipated itself from' the 
trammels that encompassed it at the time of its eenhh bf 
prosperity, the tinsel age of Louis XV. The characteristic 
features of the productions of Dresden are contorted forms and 
affected prettiness; while the ornamentation is overloaded'fed 
excessively elaborated in its imitations, or rather copgmg$, a( 
natural forms and subjects. The colouring is generally gaudy, 
ohiefly for want cf proper harmony of contrast, as the object* 
imitated are, individually, carefuUy atudied from nature. 

But whatever lie the faults chargeable upon aome of fee 
Dresden productions, it must be admitted that those of oot 
own country are in many instances opento objection oathe . 
score of taste. With all our manufacturing ingenuity, our 
inventive skill, and ow-commercial enterprise, we'areusjsjlifits; 
tionably behind our neighbours in elegance of detigh and 
tastefulness of "decoration. Our manufacturers are content to 
borrow or steal designs from whatever quarter they can get 
them—a proceeding which is. both discreditable and injurious 
to us as a nation. It is a most short-sighted policy to place 
ourselves so much at the mercy of foreigners. For though.it is 
not likely that the unrestricted intercourse now established 
and daily extending among the nations of Europe will ever he 
interrupted for any great length of time, yet we should hear 
in mind, that this very facility of international communication , 
may operate unfavourably upon the high, position which 
England has occupied as the great workshop and mart of the 
world. If nothing but capital is needed to enable our rivals 
to turn their superior taste and skill to the best account; this 
will certainly not be long wanting, for capital will always 
flow into remunerative channels; and unless a decided, .im¬ 
provement takes place in the artistio culture of our eotm. 
trymen, we may sdon find ourselves superseded. ! 

Happily, both government and people are, we trust, at 
length becoming alive.to the necessity of taking tome steps to 
improve the taste of'the people - especially that part is?fefe 
population engaged in manufacture. In 1837,—a committee of 
the Houso of Commons having recommended the establish*! . 
ment of an institution in which ** not theoretical instruction... 
only, but the direct practical application of the arte to 'fefeti- 
faeture sought to be deemed sn essential element,”—Sohools of 
Design were started und*r«the patronage, of government, sad 
there is now scarcely a manufacturing town of any import- ! 
once Without one. Another step-in the samqdfrection was , „ 
the formation of the Depfetwgftt.ofjFraotieal.'Att'InYfetuary,!: 

' 1852, which may fe'jeferfefe>fet!fef;feh ttolt matixij*. ’ 
results of the Great Exhibition- hi fhe previous year. 'Tfe' ;'!,j 
beautiful vases represented iif our engraving are amoog _ the * 
objects there exhibited for the inspection of the public and 

' thestqdygfartpypils. The?.are,as 

. young fetifeit fe’.iaifeiV' teitSiWife#'/ ' 

ration, ‘•*® cuti0B ' ** ndet 
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JAPANESE MYTHOLOGY. ' *■ 


K*y»*<3 already entered into a lengthened description of the 
Sinton creed, or primitive religion of Japan, we now proceed 
to famish the, reader with some explanation of what the 
illustration which accompanied our remarks was intended to 
represent, that he may be able more‘easily to compreHlnd the 
, artist's design. The first figure which attracts the reader’s 
attention is that of the many-armed warrior, at the top of 
the picture. His name is ifartY, and tradition calls hipi 
powerful, persevering, brightly flaming. We recognise in 
him Aries, Mayors, or Mars, that mighty deity of the ancient 
Scythians and Thracians, that tutelary divinity who passed 
over with the Relasgian hordes, to Greece, and whose sons 
founded Rome, the,city of the seven hills. 

Thus do -we find, at the extreme opposite ends of Asia, the 
same idol, whoso birth-place was central India. That this 
idol did really first come from India, is proved by the first 
syllable of his name, which is seen upon his shield in the old* 
work, Derauar/ari, and his appearance, costume, and arms, 
lead us to the seme conclusion. The religious books of the 
Japanese hove adopted him as the type of force and power. 
His qualities are still more .plainly indicated by his companion 
and supporter, the wild boar,'which is especially sacred to 
him, and is a type of strength and warlike courage. 

To the left of Maris’ we behold the holy l-ho, who appears 
in, the Japanese and Chinese sagas as n being who always 
forebodes good fortune and happiness. This bird-like being 
is very generally used* In the decoration of all works of art, 
such as paintings, statues, or metal-work, and is especially 
adopted as an ornament for the household shrines that are to 
be found in the residences of the Japanese. The feathered 
creature to the right of Mans' i» Tengu, the guardian of the 
heavens, herald of the gods, and protector of the kamis and 
their shrines, or Mias. This idol belongs to 'the Sintoo wor¬ 
ship, where it is sometimes represented in human, and some- 
„ times half-human shape, while at others it is pictured under 
the form of a perfect bird. It is placed at the principal 
entrance of the Sintoo temples, as a safeguard against evil 
spirits. It is also borne at the head of all the processions that 
set out from the temple before, which it is placed. 

' In our engraving .we have a representation of one-of the 
many popular legends of Japan, namely, the fight "of a hero 
with an eight-headed dragon A painting of this subject, in 
very gaudy colours, is often to be seen in the Sintoo temples ; 
and the priests of the temple whieli is erected to the hero of 
Yamato, near Atsula, still relate it to the faithful. According 
to their account, an eight-head, d devastating monster used 
yearly to appear in Yarnato, and was to be appeased only by 
the sacrifice of a virgin descended from a race of kings. At 
last, however, a mountain hero, Yniiw/o-tuko. came across the 
fire-belohing monster, and engaging in single combat, killed 
it. This hero wus, as history informs us, A mono-mum hum, 
a son of tbs Mikado Km-koo-ten-troo, and a youth of rare 
strength and unoimmon courage. His heroic deeds are 
recounted in the Japanese annals, which still preserve the 
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the rock under which Hercules buried v£&;, 

swampy dwelling of the' latter is easily 
sketch. ■ ‘ ■' * ' 1 »' 

Like the fables of elf the ancient gqflsand heroes. thesV 
allegorical personages float iri a kind of Indistinct manner over 
Japan. All around them, however, are a nnttibeif ‘of typical, 
forms relating to art, science, husbandry, and commerce, and 
which, ,as being sprung from facts and not fiction, appear in a 
much clearer and stronger light. 

The reader "will doubtless be struck by the bird-like vessel 
to the left. It is a representation of the Ton-l ame, which has 
stood for ages, as large as life, before the Temple residence Of 
the Mikado, and is a proof of the proficiency that creative art 
had attained at a most remote period. 

Opposite this vessel, and borne by a Sintoo priest, is one of 
the five heavenly musical instruments, namely, the big drum. 
According to the popular belief, the great goddess that lights 
the heavens suddenly disappeared, and night lay upon the 
face of the celestial land. Having been affronted by man, she 
concealed herself in a cave, whence music alone could draw 
her forth and cause her to be reconciled to man. So high an 
origin do the Japanese assign to Music. 

The fan, made of the plastic wood of the arbor ritte, and 
decorated with evergreen creepers, was in olden times con¬ 
sidered au ornament for the prince’s hand. At the present day 
we still see, at the court of the Mikado, the, fan as simple and 
as plain as ever, in remembrance of the old manners and 
customs of the country; while, ns the nation became more 
civilised and advanced, its taste for magnificence in all other 
objects save this one became more and more pronounced ; 
witness the costly stuffs of gold and silk of which the Japanese 
are nt present so fond. 

The Japanese "husbandman was acquainted with Make long 
before European nations were, and lie has also ^cultivated 
pumpkins and unions, that have become acclimated in all 
countries of tho globe for countless centuries. These natural 
products may he taken to indicate the flourishing state of 
horticulture and agriculture in Ji'pitn, hut. they may likewise 
be taken us evidence of t'.e intercourse which must.'in the 
earliest times, have united nations that were separated from 
each oilier by wide and surging sem. 

The reader may. perhaps, nt first be inclined to believe that 
in the Bow he simply beholds an ancient specimen of this 
national weapon. But the philologist will sen in it more than 
the form of a mere weapon, and ree goise the Chinese charac¬ 
ter signifying a how. and taken from among those characters 
which lit long to the infancy of the art of writing, which, as it 
appears in its present more mature condition, is represented in 
the li'tle honks opposite the bow. 

Turning to another part of the picture, wo behold Japan, 
commanded by the remarkable volcanic mountain, ifusi, and 
lighted bv the rising sun: Cheerful industry ploughs its 
valleys and cultivates even its mountain sides. Secure and 
free from apprehension, commerce and activity go lfcpnd.in- 
hand and animate the shores and harbours with countless 
satis. 


memory of his conflict with the savages, who threw fire at 
him, but whom he destroyed by fire. They also mention in 
high terms his flame-like sword, which is now preserved as 
One of the three jewels ol' the empire. The Japanese uspd 
really to believe in the existence of monsters similar to the 
eight-headed serpent destroyed, by the hero, and think that 
they were servants of the goddess of the sun, who sends them 
uSOti the earth to punish men for their misdeeds. 

’ *. The above fable cannot fail to bring to every one’s mind the 
gotfihat '<ft Hereulpg with the. Xanan hydra: and when the 
J»min#se Recount goes on to state that Koo-kana-samvrm, a 
>, friend of the hero, descended with the latter to the infernal 
regions, Wfrw* the monster dwelt, and that he held a torch 
while the combat was going on, we are still more struck with 
•’ ^ if~ loiatt’‘geared 

iSf,';»«#. I$ercul*« cut- oft* the heads* : life 

• V ' *» ths.dnrtrt^rt* 




In the foreground we behold, in a, sitting posture, the 
Mikado Tm-tse-tni wwj, who reigned during the second htflf ot 
the seventh century according to our reckoning. To this 
prince does Japan owe the rise of the arts and sciences. He 
was the first to found public schools and erect temples in 
honour of the Chinese philosopher Confucius. , The Chinese 
characters which, at an earlier period, had been introduccdiptf 
Japan from Yutara, a province of the neighbouring country o! 
Coral, were by his exertions spread through th.6 entire empire 
This prince, too, who was himself a poet,'endeavoured t< 
elevate his native language j and the services he ** 

this particular still place him, wen at the Jfasyn't day,,.»t 4 ':ti|>.j 
i head of the hundred poets Who wrote Iq the old .JiwnqtO . 1$^ 

>;•*«*•• ' i;.'2^ 

% 'the Mikado'S siefo, and standing out frmfr $4, ctmULa 
arifted'Warriort.k the fljpfre of his 
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the sake of . shewing the peeuliaj style of Accoutrements worn. 
p>ho^tpyi»., ; '. 

The portion of the drawing opposite the Ziogoon has refer¬ 
ence to the people, their habit!, and customs. It represents a scene 
froin the ceremonies ‘observed on the occasion of the new. 
year, and shows a reigning prince, in the character of a father 
of a family, inviting good fortune into his house, and hoping 
that ill-luck will not* enter it. He'goes, at midnight, in state 
apparel, through his house, throwing about him, on all sides, 
roasted beans, and crying, “ fSvil spirit, avaunt; treasures, 
come in ! ” The impersonificauon of the evil-spirit is worthy 
of remark, because it represents the devil as the people are 
taught, to conceive him in the doctrines of Buddhism. It is 
with tho greatest unwillingness that he obeys the exorcism 
compelling him to depart and allow riches and treasures to 
occupy his place. 

The small chapel which rises in the background on a pyra¬ 
mided pile of masonry, represents am ancient Sintoo sepulchre. 
The masonry consists of roughly-hewn blocks of basalt, and 
is exactly similar to tho well-known Cyclopian walls. The 
walls of Japanese temples and fortresses are always built in 
this manner. The pillared gateway leads to the sepulchre, as 
is peculiar to the Sintoo faith. The pillars of such gateways 
are made of wood, stone, or bronze. They often rise to an 
immense height, and constitute a distinctly separate order in 
architecture. 

In the foreground of the picture arc some very remarkable 
Objects which we have not yet explained. The three-footed 
vessel will afford the antiquary copious matter for comparison. 
The ornament in the form of a crocodile on the cover, the 
tortoise heads at the bend of the legs, and, in a word, the 
whole form of the vessel will not he viewed by him with indif¬ 
ference, when he finds similar ones upon the continents of 
Asia and Amfcrica. In Japan this vessel is used as a censer 
on the a It at of the tutelary household god. 


<# ' , . 
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Ihepmaffatfima, or crooked jewel, as well W ornamfinfs and 
money of the ancient Japanese, are lying near the Chinese 
com hanriao, which was cast in China in the reign of the 
Chinese emperor 7An Schi Ho&ng-tl (SSO ».«,) and brought to 
Japan, at a very early period, by Chinese immigrants. 

As an instrument for giving the key-note, we see tho did 1 
Pandean pipes, and as the war-trumpet, the shell of the' 
Tritons. Among the warlike weapons, wo perceive the arte of 
the Roman forces. We have, also, a representation Of the 
magnet, which, as early as the seventh century, is mentioned 
in the Japanese annals as being a wheel that indicates the north. 
This proves it to have been known to other nations before it ■ 
was discovered by the Europeans. “ 

Considering the veneration paid to the goddess. ofothe Sun, 
Maris’, who was introduced into Japan at a much later period 
by the disciples of Buddha, and who is merely a god of an 
inferior order, occupies too elevated a pasition, if considered 
as the type or impersonification of the religion of the country. • 
The picture, however, may be satisfactorily explained in the - 
following manner. 

Maris', the god of war, hovers over the empire of Japan,, 
which owes its foundation to Zin-mu-ten-woo, the heavenly 
warrior, who united the various wild tribes in;o a nation, and 
was the ancestor of a dynasty that has lasted for more than 
two thousand years. Maris', therefore, is with propriety 
represented as continually floating above Japan, warding off 
evil with his many arms. Fan, the blessing of heaven, looks 
mildly down upon the peaceful mountains beneath him, while 
Tetifftt, the heavenly watcher, "waves over this land of gods 
(Zin-koh") his sword against its foes. Bold and strong, ( 
Yaniato-tnlc, the conqueror of the many-headed monster, - 
typifies the race of heroes who have at various times arisen 
from among a people which never bent beneath a foreign 
yoke, and which was never conquered since it was a 
nation. 


THE VIVARIUM IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Tub organs of sight and hearing in the crustaceu are small; 
their eyes have but very little power ofsight, while tlreir Organ 
of hearing is at the external base of the antenme, and is com¬ 
posed of q, membrane like that of the tympanum, above which 
is a kind of cell full of liquid, where ends a nerve. Not 
much is known as to their seirsc of smelling and taste. Host 
live on animul matter, and very few imbibe any liquid matter. 
Their blood is-whifo, or rather of a lilac tinge. The heart is 
situated in the middle of the back, and has but one cavity. 
Its contaactious drive the blood to the arteries,.which dis¬ 
tribute it over the body. The veins are very incomplete. Tho 
’ CruBtacea being aquatic, their breathing is similar to that of 
other aquatic animals, though some breathe through their 
skid. 

All the Crustacea are oviparous. The female, after laying 
her eggs, keeps them for some time hanging under her stomach, 
dr even among the numerous flaps of her fail, The young 
undergo scarcely any change after their adult age, except the 
• increase of the number of their claws. 

It would occupy too touch time to deaoribe all the genera of 
the class of orustacea. •, Tfie Decapod Crustacea are the most 
numerous class. .The head and thorax of these Crustacea are 
confounded iu & single mass, covered by a carapace.' This 
dorsal buckler proj&ts beyond the forehead) descends on each 
side to the edge of the paws, and goes back to the abdomen. 
The tea and land-crab are of this race. 

A Very common^jrab is the Cancer puiber K which is, covered 
By a yellow head of down, and has black claws. The Cancer 
cursor ot Dinnteus, or running crab, which is found on the 
Shores of the Ms#tgrr«ncm|, ,runa with such velocity, that a 
horse at a.gsdfe^can'.aiSMO^y'eatch it During the 'day this 

ft* w dtscovsred, 


in great numbers, a crab called by naturalists Fodophthahnus 
spinastts, which has vtry long projecting eyes. The Ctmrer 
ruricola, which the French have christened the Tourlouro «, or 
raw recruit, is blood-red, with yellow spots, which form the 
letter H very djstinctly. This species is very common in the 
West Indies. Jhe Tourlourou, instead of living in the water, 
dwells in damp woods. It hreathes, however, in the same 
way as the water-crab, by the gills, which, however, rtquire 
more oxygen than water can dissolve, and act in the air like 
lungs. Nature, to prevent their drying up, has placed at the 
bottom of the breathing cavity sometimes a sort of cell, which 
receives the water necessary to maintain humidity round the 
gills; sometimes a spongy membrane in the vault of this 
cavity. * ' 

- These animals live chieffy on vegetables,, and are nocturnal 
and crepuscular. They, dwell in the hills, sometimes a 
long way from the sea j during the rainy season, they 
quit thetr land habitation, to go down to the water. They 
congregate in large troops, and start on their journey. The 
traveller who is delayed at night in South America on his 
road, will often fall in with this singular army crossing woods, 
fields, and rivers at a rapid rate "; cheeked by no obstacles, and 
sweeping all before them*in their ravages.' These periodical 
journeys are taken in time to renew the water in their gill- 
supplying cells. Doofor Lamaout says: ‘'Admiral Drake 
having landed, in 1805, some of his crew on a desert coast of 
'South America, these famished crabs fell upon them, bit theft ’ 
legs,' upset them, and devoured them.” We fancy this must 
be a traveller’* talk i* - ' % 

The sea Sp|'!iia» aro a kind of crab with kwr*iW^[^, 
The 3CaU.»tpsitss^-m\ip4ncernui<a, is at this ki^foWM||iA' j 
mohes lohg anff ttUee broad. .■ Its back is ill 
ve^cominonin 



.KM* 

Mediterranean. The ancients conaidered it sawed to 
mtea of -Ephesus. ' fSufjf httribifteS^to tt ; gr^;'h%abmhfcd 
k lbre at music. On mkny Greek medal* atefac-similes'Of 
this crustaeeou* animal. 

Craw-fish and lobsters have their tails at least as long as 
their bodies. They are naturally swimmers, scarcely ever 


mnn nw»fcti *. . ... 

„ common lobster (Aataiv* of which ^ .giWuiav 

illustratloS f)r Tiaii'o^ , 'a- , l^%%d'h'l^irm|i s 'ii4 
withits eggs, ieill weigh twelve prfcttrteen poohd*;' ttSSmw® 
ia thorny, andeovered with a kind Of down. Th# back'is d(f% 
greenish brown, and the tail is dotted by yellow spots. This 
race inhabits the coasts of the milder Climates of Europe. 
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come oh shore, had seldom walk at the bottom of theater. lowing the winter ’theyiemsin-in the'depths of the.***.;Jm 


5Rtey keep «*ovlBjg ahgut, and the vigorous movements of their, the spring they come out to the shore, and lay their numeMjue 
ts&:i»B^;.jttt«af*«wwd with great rapidity. -lobster* h** and ruddy eggs in the holes of rocks. , i'. 
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The Palemons include the prawns and shrimps. The large abdomen, which projects backwards in a very peculiar 
palcemon terratui, or common prawn, represented in our draw- way, The hind quarters of the animal are thus exposed to 
j jBg ^p, 221), is from three to four inches long. It is of ft continual assault. But what nature has refused) the strange 
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2.—Tin: medicinal l*kcu (Uinulo medicinal ii). 








I'lO. 3.—LEECHES IN VAKIOVS STAtiES OV DEVELUMENT. 


pale-red colour, and is a favourite article of food with large instinct of the animal provides. The hermit finds a univalve 
portions of the inhabitants of Europe. A little parasitical shell, in which it inserts itself by means of its hind claws; 
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no, i.—trrfu fishbbman’b band-woum £ Lumbricyi00finu $, 

eniitscean'is'flltoafeting'A* itopyrus sMUpwiws this i pi*a»itie^i' , |w*tectio®i , Tt drags after it, Ij4 

wh ich by bertain fishenfipn’ it tdtati < to be the ftmtog sole. evtm »O«tte0S»i| ■ $«» into •»'altogether, its fo»;|>iw,heing 

Tie hermit crab (Cancer lemhanlut ot fk&imtt, fig, 1) has a alone filihft. Every year, in the early months, when the 
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animal changes its skin, it goes about looking for a fresh shell 
—a shell more proportioned to its new growth. The crab may 
be seen lodging-hunting with all the Care and precision of a 
particular old maid.' It pokes its nose and then its tail into 
every spiral shell it meets, until it finds precisely the fit it 
wants. As soon as the brute finds one which thoroughly suits 
it, the old house is cast away, and the new one popped into 
with the utmost agility. The shell sticks so fast, that you 
can only get the crab out by using fire. Many different 
names have been given to this animal—the soldier, Diogenes, 



no. 5 .—THE VERMICULAR SFllPULA (Scrpula vcrmicxtbxris).* 


the hermit—all of which arc significant enough. A very 
(orreet representation of it is given in our engraving. 

The Hiiyi are great Crustacea of the Indies, somewhat like 
the Pagurus. The most remarkable of tho species is the Cancer 
kitro, or robber crab. This animal litres tho sea at night 
and climbs up tic cocoa-nut tree to steal the fruit, of which it 
is very fond. Some of our young readers may recollect a 
humorous scene in illustration of this, in the “ Swiss Family 
ltobinson.” This animal, by its peculiar habits, brings to the 
knowledge of the naturalist a singular anomaly in amphibious 



life. The robber crab is followed in its land trips by another 
animal, breathing through the gills. A rare animal of tho 
Ilercha species, the Perea teandent, also quits its natural 
element a* if in search of the crab, which it follows to the 

* 2, The animal in its tubs; 8, Thu animal out of it* tube; 4 
and 5, Extremity of e gill. 

t A, The mouth ; v, The eyes; a o, TUs'firtt p_air« of feet, the 
anterior of which is fixed below and bnhind the head; % the 
third, fourth, mid fifth pairs of claws; c, Appendages of .the 
second and third segments, having at their base the orifice of the 
respiratory organ*, » d. ■ 


trees where it is|feeding. The Perea is peculiarly constituted 
to retain a certain quantity of water to moisten the gill*, 
which, by the closing of their extremities, are preserved from 
the air. ' 

There are many other minor Crustacea. One of these is the 
Onitcus ceti (fig. 6), found on the body of the whale, and on file 
mackerel. The Onitcus ascllus, or common woodlouse (fig. 0), 



no. 7. — the furrowed sea-acorn (Lepas balanus ). 

und its varieties, are well known in our houses and gardens. 
It is a small animal, with eight rings of shell. Its gills are 
under the front scales over the tail. They roll up into a round 
ball when touched, which makes them an object of wonder 
to children. These animals frequent retired and dark places, 
and are found often under stones. They feed upon corrupt 
animal and vegetable matter, and rarely come forth, except in 



no. 8 .—the rvnnowED sea-a,corn (tejms balanus), full 

CROWN AM) OUT OF ITS B1IKLL. 

damp weather. The female collects her eggs in a membranous 
pocket under the thorax; the little ones come to life there, 
and are carried about by her everywhere she goes. |f you 
take one of them and turn it on its back, the little ones may 
be seen running in and out of the membranous pocket. The 
common woodlouse is smooth, of the colour of ashes, with 
black spots, and a little yellow; but some are found in the 



FIG. 9.— THE COMMON WOODLOUSE ( OmSCUC Otcl/Ut ). 

country which have, like it, ten rings, without counting the 
head and tail* The front is very smooth, of a brown hue, 
specked with gray, but without any yellow spots. The annn- 
diUo woodlouse is broad, smooth, and shining. Xt is black, 
with a little white about the edges of the rings. Of the first 
tent' rings which compose its body, without counting the head 
and tail, tb* first seven are wide, and‘the ttep §*« 
narrow. . „ >„■ 
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Passing from these to the cirrhipedes, we find them to be a 
link between the Crustacea and the mollusea. They.all 
belong to the sea, swim freely when young, and then fix 
themselves for fiter on some submarine body. They adhere 
by the back. Their form is elongated, their bodies are bent, 
and contained in a shell of several parts. They have no eyes, 
their mouth is like that of the Crustacea; the lower part of 
their body is composed of two ranges of grisly lobes, -with two 
horned appendages, with numerous projections. These, about 
four and twenty in number, the animal keeps constantly in 
motion, and thus draws Within -her little vortex the animal¬ 
cules on which it feeds. They have their heart in the dorsal 
part of their backs, and breathe through gills. 

The Lepas anatifera is enclosed in a kind of gauzy cover, 
suspended on a fleshy tube. This tube serves for them to fasten 
on to rocks and bottoms of ships, where they are known as 
barnacles. There was a time when birds were said to grow out 
of them. The Sea-acorns are a small species of the cirrhipede 
group. They ate enolosed'in a short shell (figs. 7 and 8). 

The class of worms are divided into anneiida, rotators, and 
intestinal wortaa. The worms of the order of anneiida have red 
or highly-coloured blood. Tliis analogy with the superior order 
of animals made some naturalists place them' at the head of 
articulated animals ; but in every other point of their organi¬ 
sation they are compared to insects and Crustacea. Their body 
is long, soft, and divided into a great many rings. Some have 
little spots, which have been suspected to be djus. The 
mouth is at the extreme end, while they breathe, some in the 
ordinary way, some by gills. 

The wandering anneiida nave the organs of respiration 
fixed upon the lower pari of the body, or throughout the 
whole length. They have little silky knobs, which serve as 
ieot. They swim and walk, and live generally under Ptones, 
among shells or fixed in the sand. A kind of mucous secretion 
spread over thg body oollects a tubular sheath round them, in 
which they dwell; but they can leave it at will. They are of 
the sea, and very numerous. Some only can be quoted. The 
* Lumbrievs mar intis, or fisherman’s sand-worm (fig. 4), is about 
ten or twelve inches long, and has no gills, save in the middle 
of the body j its head is r.ot defined, and presents neither 
antenna;, nor eyes, nor jaws i fishermen use it as bait. When 
taken up in the fingers, they exude a liquid which stains the 
skin. They are found two or three feet deep in the sand, and 
their retreat is marked by the pile of sand ejected from the 
hole they make. 

The tube-dwelling anneiida have no distinct head, no jaws, 
no eyeB, no antennae ; but towards the tail are numerous appen¬ 
dages doing the office of all theee members. They inhabit a tube. 
Such are the serpulse, which live in calcareous tubes, upside 
dowh, with a tufted extremity, as will be seen from the cut 
(fig. 6). They have been called sea-brushes. The particular 
specimen given is the Serpula vertnicularis of Linnseus, found 
in the European seas. There is one little known member of 
this division, tho Dcntalium clephantinum, which lives in a 
regular tube, slightly arched, and open at both ends. 

The common earth-worms (Lumbricus terrestris) axe, as 
every one knows, red. They feed on animal and vegetable 
matter. They are the only ones which do not live in water. 
They breathe through their pores, and multiply by the 
division of their bodies into one or more parts. 

Tho division of sucking anneiida have no silky down on 
the skin. They have at each‘end a dilatable and catching 


are fastened upon the skin, the tukercules which support the 
jaws stiffen, contract, and the dental appendages cut the skin. 
Three little wounds are made, like the letter Y, whence the 
blood issues drop by drop, and passes into the animal’s vast 
stomach. Every one is aware of the use made of these, and 
to many our design will be more familiar than agreeable. Of 
late years the use of leeches has become so general, that these 
animals form an important branch of commerce. The ponds 
of Spain and France have been entirely cleared, and they are 
now brought from Hungary and Turkey. 

The medicinal leech (Hirutio medicinalis, fig. 2) is from four to 
five inches long, with ninety-eight equal rings. The opening 
of the mouth is found longitudinally under the upper lip, 
while the belly is olive-coloured and spotted with black. The 
mode of reproduction in leeches was very little known until 
recently; They arc oviparous. The eggs, to the number of 
eight or fifteen, are surrounded by a membranous capsule, 
which is covered by a regular cocoon; this cocoon is formed 
of a semi-transparent tissue# The young leeches creep out of 
a small orifice at the proper time (fig. 3).* 

The rotatory worms have only been known since the dis¬ 
covery of the microscope. As long as this instrument only 
magnified them a hundred-fold, no distinct organ could be 
seen in their interior, and they were quoted as examples of a 
kind of animated jelly, feeding by absorption. But modem 
naturalists have, by-mean a of powerful instruments, discovered 
that their organisation is only apparently simple. One of this 
division, the Furcularia rediviva, has been made celebrated by 
the experiments of Spallanzani. It lives in fresh and salt 
water, and is found in gutter-pipes of houses. Its life is 
suspended by loss of humidity; but when it has been appa¬ 
rently dead for weeks, it suffices to damp it with one drop of 
water to give it life and motion. 

The last division consists of those worms which are capable 
of existence only in tho interior of other animals, which lodge 
in the liver, the eyes, and the digestive canal. They are 
oviparous and viviparous. The tape, or solitary worm, is well 
known. There arc many individuals of this species. All 
animals are subject to them. They cause sickness, thinness, de¬ 
vouring appetite, suffering, and even death. The Tenia vulgaris 
has reached three hundred feet in length. Bue'rhaave freed a 
Russian nobleman of one as large as that. They are, like the 
Tania solium, very difficult of extirpation. Some are found in 
the brains of sheep, others in the liver of animals and man. 

The mollusea and the zoophytes form the last divisions of 
zoology. The mollusea include oysters, snails, fee. They are 
without spinal marrow and any interior skeleton. Their 
nervous system is composed of several medullar masses, dis¬ 
posed at different points, and of which the principal, Which 
may be. called the brain, is situated across the oesophagus. 
They are extremely varied in form, soft, and with the muscles 
adhering to the skin. In most instances they have shells. In 
nearly every ease, the beautiful and varied shells which are so 
much admired are only coloured on the outside. 

Of tho zoophytes little more can be said, Below them are 
other aquatic creations, which were thought to be produced 
spontaneously in water where animal and vegetable matter 
had been infused. Their mode of multiplication is oven yet 
disputed. It is, however, now pretty generally allowed that 
they propagate by the division of their bodies into, parts. 
They are in some instances so small as scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived. Imagine an animal one-2,000th part of a line in 


cavity, which acta like a cupping-glass. The animal fastens on 
to snything firmly by this means. The mouth is at the bottom 
of the anterior auction organ, and is armed with jaws, while 
there are spots around, which may be‘eyes. All feed on other 
animals, which they suck or swallow. Some fasten on to fish 
and frogs; some devour mollusea and the larvae of insects; some 
fasten on to animals, and even to men when in the water. 
Some are kno wn to enter the mouths ef horses when drinking, 
and creep under their tongues, or into their ■ throats. Such 
are the leeches, which have an oval organ of suction, ten eyes, 
tad jaws aimed, with teeth. When a lseeh wiahes to‘get 
through Ike skin Of the animal to which it is fixed, its flings 


diameter, digesting his food in a stomach the coats of which 
are one-6,000,000th of a line in, thickness! Still we have 
not arrived at the moat infinitesimal product of creation. 
Leuwenhoeek and Malesieii have studied animalcules, of 
which 10,000,000 united would not reach the size of a grain of 
sand; and others 27,000,000 of times as small as a mite, 
which is invisible to the naked eye. 


* Nats to fig. 3.-—1, CapSnles recently laid; 2, A capsule developed; 
8 , A develops.# capsule, showing the eggs; 4, A capsule containing 
the young leeches about to be hatched 1 6 , A leech lately batched j 
6 , Mouth of. thstWgrawn leech, showing the three; 
jaw*. - 
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WOOP. SCJ5NEEY. 


Woods and forests arc distributed over the earth with more or 
less abundance. The great variety and the diveriiled foliage 
of trees present a beautiful picture to the eye, while the wood 
which they furnish contributes greatly to the -necessities and 


ponse, the most extensive, forests grow j and though man reaps 
the benefit, lid has but little share m their cultivation. Trees 
grow and multiply spontaneously. The woodcutter comes at the 
fall of the year and thins the plantations, filling vehicle after 
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comforts of foaiikind, It is to forest trees especially that we vehicle with trunks or loppings; but new shoots are thrown 
are indebted for great part of our houses and ships, for fuP, Old the next spring, the spaces are again filled up, the loss is 
and for various implements, furniture and<nten«JI». , . 1 ". i more than repaired, and a sufficient quantity is always found. 

In those countries where bituminous substtfoces suitame fot. „ .toi,i»wtir > the.’w;ifojte oj.aaan. J^tig distribution ofwood*»ai<*' 
fuel are scarce* and hah only hebbtsihe! It a Con»ider^>l<e;^x» . * ■ fo*$«tpij? aremarkable tweof of Divine Wisdom>.end- voodneas^ .- 
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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TAlil OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

• BY JONATHAN FKJ5KF. SLTXOBBY. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
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much more winch have omitted, did Zeno in. ijt, h atare . < > f ***• 

acWress to the captains aroimdhini. While they bnined ■with hesitate news hia neighbour. But this did 

- - - not Sir SViUiaa Chtkc Stood up, sad glancing 
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round the company, read in their eyes that they would willingly 
have him as their spokesman. 

“Noble general,” said he, addressing Zeno, “I know well 
those around me ; companions in arms have we been in many a 
battle-field and bivouac, and I dare venture to express their 
feelings as well as my own. Am I not right; my brothers ? ” 

There was an unanimous expression of concurrence amongst 
the captains, and Sir William proceeded — 

“ Signore, we heard your first words to-night with great 
pleasure; for it made us both proud and glad to find you 
bearing such generous testimony to our conduct as soldiers, 
and to learn what trust you and the most serene republic 
repose in us. In all our names, I thank you. lie well assured 
we shall never forget what we owe to you, whom we have 
found to be not only a general, but a father. But you quickly 
dispelled our pleasure; for truly we are grieved flrnl horrified 
to think that there are in the camp those who dare to meditate 
Buch crimes. Shame! eternal shame and infamy be upon 
them! they are a disgrace to our order, and a stain to the 
brightness and honour of the military profession ! ” 

A simultaneous cry of “ Vergogna ! Vergogna! Infamita ai 
traditori!" showed how thoroughly all present shared in the 
indignation of the honest English knight. 

“ But whatever be the danger that impends us all,” eon- 
tinued-Cheke, “ we know well that you can cope with it. We 
know how you watch over the common safety; we know 
your vigilance, your astuteness, your genius. Nor shall wc, 
noble Zeno, disappoint your estimate of us. Here we are, 
assembling promptly at your command—cheerfully we place 
ourselves in your hands—use us at your pleasure ; not as mere 
paid troops, but as frit-nds bound to you by many' a kindness. 
We beseech yon then, messer, trust us fully: tell us, at once, 
the names of those trustors, that we may slay them wjth our 
daggers. Brothers,” said Lo, turning once again toll is Com¬ 
panions, “ swear that you will stand by' our general; that you 
will pursue the traitors to tin 1 death, let them be the highest in 
runk or the noblest hi Wood.” 

“ We will! we will! ’' was the response of every voice. 

A smile of stern exultation passed ovir the face of Zeno, 
He was now thoroughly assuml, as he looked from one to 
another of those whom he had assembled, that there was not 
a false heart amongst, them, and with the support of that 
number, he felt that he might brave and bid defian^o to all 
who were disaffected. 

“ My friends, you ask to know who is the traitor; you shall 
see him ere long. I marvel ho is not here by this time, for I 
have ordered him to be summoned.” 

feuch indeed was the case; for no sooner had Zeno con¬ 
cluded his address, and found that he might depend upon the 
fidelity of so large a portion of the mercenaries, than he had 
privately despatched Alexis-to request the‘inBtant attendance 
of Recanati. # 

.The young Greek found the condottiere, who had mani¬ 
festly not yet retired to test, and w%s still partially armed. 
He received the message with an inward dissatisfaction, 
which, however, he took care not to exhibit, and contented 
himself with replying that he would attend. But, in truth, 
the summons of the general caused the wily captain no 
small anxiety, and he revolved the matter again and again 
in his mind without being able to see his way. Could it he 
that Zeno had by some means become apprised of the plans 
which, he was so soon to carry into execution ? The thought 
was startling, and the heart of the traitor sank within him «s 
the tertjble suspicion crossed his mind. If so, it would be 
madness to obey the summons, and thro# himself, is It W#e, 
into the Very jaws of a roaring lion. And yet what Would a 
refusal avail him? Could he brave the rest of the troops, 
should they side With Zeno, with his own landers ? That Was 
indeed a hopeless chance. But after a little his heart took 
courage. “Fo,” thought he; “it is impossible that my. 
schemes have transpired; they have bein' too well laid and 
secretly for that. The Genoese spy reached me safely: had 
he felled in .effecting Ms return, I should have discovered if 
«te this; and so, after all, this summons is but a ifesual one, 


very inopportune, I admit, but I will despatch it as speedily 

as I may, and then-” And with such thoughts Recanati 

set forward to the general's quarters ; but as he passed out he 
called his lieutenant aside, and hastily said, “ Should I not 
return in half an hour, you Will lead a company of lancers, 
fully armed, to the general’s quarters: I shall have need of 
them there. It is as well,” he thought to himself, “ to provide 
againBt the worst; and now to meet this man, who will thrust 
himself ever in my way, till I am forced to remove him.” 

Meantime, Zeno and the eaptains still waited the arrival of 
him who was announced 4s the traitor. The silence which 
had lasted for some minutes was now becoming insupportable, 
and the leaders began toAook anxiously around them and to 
whisper amongst themselves. Just at the moment when one of 
them was about to address the general, the noise of feet was 
heard outside, the door opened, and Recanati, attended by 
Alexis, entered the apartment. Despite of his habitual wariness 
and self-control, Recanati could not suppress an expression of 
astonishment as hie eye hurriedly took in the scene before 
him; but in a moment he was calm aud self-collected. He 
felt that the crisis of his destiny was now come, and he braced 
every energy of mind and body to meet, and, if possible, to 
control it. The captains exchanged hasty glances one with 
another, and awaited the issue in silence. Zeno was the first 
to speak. 

“ It is not the wont of Sir Roberto di Recanati,” said he in 
a cold and pointed manner, “ to be the last to attend when 
summoned by hia general. Your presence is most necessary, 
and we have waited ior you. Be seated.” 

Zeno motioned to a seat which had been reserved at the side 
of the table on the right hand, and close to where he sat 
himself. Recanati took the place, as He replied, 

“If I am somewhat life, the shortness of the notice must 
plead my exouse. I did but put myself in order to attend.” 

“ And yet,- methinks, briefer time might have sufficed, Sir 
Roberto, seeing that my messenger found you still up and in 
armour. But to the business in hand. I have been adver¬ 
tising these brave and loyal men of a secret conspiracy which 1 
is carried on even within the camp, and they have demanded 
that I should expose to them both the treason and the 
treachery. I have promised to do so, and but awaited your 
presence for that purpose.” 

Whatever might have been the feelings of the condottiere at 
this ominous opening, he had the skill to conceal them, 

“As 1 am here,” said he, “ I presume your excellency, will 
proceed. You are, of course, prepared to submit convincing 
proofs to myself and my brothers in arms. Men Bet not, in 
such cases, upon mere suspicions." 

The wily soldier laid a strong emphasis on the Word proofs. 
Despite of his fears, he could not conceive that Zeno had any 
evidence to adduce against hi®, however strong suspicion 
might exist. 

"Proofs!” retorted Zeno, with a stern voice and kindling 
eye. “ Proofs shall this meeting undoubtedly have, and that 
soon. Bring hither the Genoese spy.” 

In a moment the mSm who had been captured by Sir 
William Cheke and his trusty Hodge was led into the room, 
bound and guarded. 

“Fellow,” said Zeno, ‘'answer me and these honourable 
Signori truly, as you shall hope to save your life,” 

“ So please your excellency, I will,” answered the Genoese. 
“Whence came you here?” 

“ From Chioggia, eccellenza.” 

“ Whdn, and for what purpose ?” . ~ 

*1 left the town last night, bearing a Secret despatch frolft 
these in authority there.” 1 
“DdSt thoU know its contents ) ” 

“I do not: it was tied and sealed." 

“What were thy instructions with regard to it?” 

Tq deliver it with all despatch and privacy to Sir Boberto 
di Recanati I’’ 

"The eyes of all were turned With wondering inquiry off the 
accused, Recanati raided Ms head, and returned their glanee* 
with haughty composure. He had weighed etid scrutinised 
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each answer of the Genoese 5 he felt sure he had never seen 
him; that he had received the packet safely from, as he 
believed, the real messenger, and his rapid mind came to the 
conviction that whoever this witness might be, actual proof 
against himself could not be adduced. 

“It is false!” cried he, in a tone of indignation. “Bro¬ 
thers in arms, I denounce this as a base plot against the 
reputation of a condottiere, which touches the honour of every 
soldier of fortune. On the honour of a knight and the faith 
of a Christian, I swear that I never, till this night, beheld the 
man who now testifies. Where is this despatch? Let him 
produce it. Wilt thou dare to affirm, wretch, that thou hast 
ever seen me till'this minute ?" 

“ It is true that I never saw you before, signore. I cannot 
produce the document.” 

A smile stole over the face of the soldier, he began to 
breathe more freely. • 

“We shall clear up all this presently,” said Zeno. “Let 
the English bowman stand forth.” 

Hodge at once stepped forward, and stood bolt upright 
beside the Genoese. 

“ Good fellow, dost know the man next thee ? ” 

“ Ay, so please you, signore: we made acquaintance over 
night. We found him like a wolf in our preserves, and so we 
snaTcd him, as your excellency knows.” 

“ Look at this packet. Hast seen it before ?” 

And Zeno took from the papers before him one which he 
held towards the archer. 

“ Assuredly, signore. It is the same which we found upon 
yonder fellow, when we were going to skin him,” said the 
woodsman, his blue eye laughing at the recollection of the 
scene ; “ and which I disposed of as your excellency directed." 
The Signor Capttano,” he continued, turning to Itecanati, 
“ will doubtless testify for me that I delivered it to him care¬ 
fully." 

“ Brother soldiers,” said Zeno, rising and opening the 
packet, “here in your presence do I stand up and accuse 
Roberto di Itecanati, as a dishonoured knight and a base 
traitor. I charge him, upon the evidence of these men and 
theproofs’in my hand, of having entered into a treasonable 
compact with the Genoese at Chioggia." 

Recanati sprang to his feet, in a transpqgt of uncontrollable 
rage. All his composure had deserted him. Hurriedly he 
placed liia hand upon his sword-hilt, and as he half drew it 
from the scabbard, he exclaimed, in a loud voice of defiance 
and scorn, 

“ I filing back thy foul words in thy face, Carlo Zeno. Traitor 
and dishonoured thyself! Thou false priest, who hast broken 
thy vows ; thou disgraced gambler, and desperate adventurer. 
Thou liest in thy throat, and I will prove thee a liar with my 
body. Brother soldiers, I demand at your hands the rights of 
a knight and a gentleman. There is my gage—I claim the 
ordeal of battle." 

He flung his iron gauntlet heavily upon the table, and 
was about to spring from the place where he Btood, when 
either arm was seized by two mailed hands, that seemed to 
grip him as in a vice, and he found himself in the power 
cf two English archers, whose ponderous frames towered 
over him, and seemed ready at a moment to erush the slender 
form of the Italian. Silently yet irresistibly they pressed 
him downwards till hr was again seated, pale with fury, but 
unahle to stir. Zeno looked at him with a smile of quiet con¬ 
tempt. ‘ 

“ Signori,” he continued, “ we shall proceed with our proofs. 
When they are all laid before you, if you do not pronounce 
that I have made good my words, I pledge myself that Carlo 
Zeno, though generalissimo of the foroes of the republic, will 
not refuse the gage that has been Aung down to him.” 

Zeno then proceeded calmly to read the document. 

It stipulated that the leaders of the Genoese were willing 
to secure to Roberto di Reeanati a certain stipulated sum of 
money, to be paid to himuppn th*^ termination of the blockade, 

to'astut them in the following 
plots m* f»rm» and fsae&Utty of which, if appeared, had been 
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previously fully discussed between them. Upon the night 
therein named—being the present one—-as soon as it was 
ascertained that the Venetian troops had all retired to rest, 
and the camp was quiet, emissaries were to be sent by Recar 
nati to the quarters of the other mercenaries who were found 
to be favourably inclined to aid in the movement, to prepare 
them for a rising. That signals by weans of lights were then 
to he exchanged between the Genoese and Reeanati, upon 
which a tumult was to be suddenly excited throughout the 
camp. That upon Zeno’s issuing forth from his quarters, two 
assassins, who were to lie in wait for the purpose, were to 
rush upon and slay him. Then, amid the confusion and 
darkness, the Genoese were to sally forth from Chioggia, and 
making their way to the Venetian camp, wore to fall upon the 
troops, dismayed and in disorder at the death of the general, 
and, joined by the conspirators at Palestrina, to effect a 
general slaughter. If this scheme succeeded, the Genoese 
felt confident that thdy would be able to effect a communi¬ 
cation with the Genoese admiral in the morning, and thus 
escape the horrors to which they had been so long subjected. 
•Chioggia was, in return, to bo left to the conspirators to enter, 
and to possess themselves of such treasure as the Genoese 
should be unable to carry away with them. 

This instrument wa3 signed by certain parties on behalf of 
the Genoese, and also by Roberto di Reeanati. 

“ And now, signori,” said the general, when he had flashed 
the reading of tho. document, “ how say ye all ? Have I proved 
the existence of the treason as I pledged myself to do? Have 
I shown you the traitor ?” 

A general hurst of indignation was the instant reply to 
Zeno’s question- 

“ You have, you have. Down with the traitor. We will 
stand by our general and tbc republic..” 

“ The danger is imminent,”' cried one of the captains; 
“ while we sit hero, the enemy may be preparing to assail us; 
it behoves us at o»ee to take measures for our own safety and 
that of the state.” 

“ Content you, gentlemen, on that score,” answered Zeno. 
”1 have already teken such pre cautions as t deemed needful. 
In the first place, 1 have secured the emissaries who had gene 
firth an hour since to rouse tho conspirators. No signal has 
been given in the camp, and tho Genoese will scarcely venture 
to lent e Chiogg'a till they see the light. Meantime, how are 
wo to deal with this true knight and loyal ally ?” 

“ He is a traitor ,nd deserves a traitor’s death," tried Sir 
William Cheke. 

“ lie docs—he does - away with him to prison,” responded 
every voice. 

“lleitso,” said Zeno. “I will answer to the republic in this 
matter. Guards, lead the prisoner to the military dungeori.” 

But ere the two stout bowmen could execute the order, 
Reeanati had started to his feet, and springing with the 
nimbleness of a tiger at Zeno, aimed a deadly blow at hi3 
head with liis sword, shouting loudly, "Recanati, to the 
rescue !” Well was it for the general that his helmet was 
wrought by one of the skilfullest armourers of Milan. Tho 
blade cleft down upon it, striking fire as steel struck upon 
steel: the sword was shivered, and the helmet cleft open well- 
nigh down to the head of the wearer. Zeno staggered beneath 
the violence of the stroke, and many a hand was raised to fell 
the traitor to the earth. Bttt-the general quickly recovered, 
*nd interposed with all the weight of his authority. 

“Nay, my good friends, nay ; ye shall not stain your true 
blades with the foul blood of such a -one as this. We shall 
reserve him for a more fitting punishment than death from the 
swords of true BOldiers.” 

The guards had now succeeded in restraining Reeanati, and 
were hurrying him away, when the noise of foci and the shout 
of many voices were heard without. Cheke instantly whispered 
to Alexis, who left the apartment, and all then arose end 
stood arefc^d the gehgral. 

“To tie rescue—to the rescue, my brave lancers 1 ” shouted, 
Reeanati, “your oaptain, Recanati, is seized— they are'' going, 
to slaughter him-H' , ; 
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PENCIL.MAKING AT KESWICK. 


Situated in a slightly undulating valley, with the lake of 
glorious Dir went water in the immediate vicinity, backed by 
Skiddaw, who rears his hoary peaks to an elevation of more 
than three thousand feet, and traversed by the river Greta t 
endeared to every lover of the English language by its literary 
associations, is the pretty straggling town of Keswick. Were 
this spot “unknown to fame,” from the irresistible attrac¬ 
tions -which its neighbourhood presents to all lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful, there would be an interest felt in the 
spot by at least some sections of the community, as having 
furnished them with the means of embodying their own con¬ 
ceptions of taste and fancy by the pencil of the artist. And it 
is to Keswick in this respect that we have now to invite the 
attention of our reader. 

The pencil-works of Messrs. Banks, Son, and Oo., which we 
have to visit, are seated on the banks of the Greta, the waters 
of which furnish the motive power for all the machinery of 
the establishment. The factory itself consists of a house of 
several stories, in the premises connected with which the cedar 



m. 1.—CUTTING AND OBOOV1NG PENCILS. 


log* are,stored, after their voyage from South America, for tlic 
service of the works; amounting in the course of a year to no 
less than from five thousand to six thousand cubic feet,-and 
serving for the manufacture of some five or six millions 
of cedar pencils. 

The first process in their formation is the cutting up of the 
logs into various sixes, according to the lengths and kinds of 
pencils to be made. On entering the workshop in which this 
is Carried on, the senses are variously affected by the different 
objects that present themselvos. The eye is confused by the 
machinery in action, and the bauds and spindles by which 
motion is given to the several parts; the car is filled with the 
hum and thar of the saws j and the nose is irritated by the 
flood of fin® wood-dust which fills the room, and which, though 
at first not unpleasant, before long occasions annoyance, and 
even nausea to one unaccustomed to it. 

At the cml of this room the methods may be witnessed by 
which the Cutting up of the logs of cedar into, proJwSt 
lengths is effected by means of a circular saw, the pieces being 
afterwards reduced to thin planks by another instrument, 


A man then takes one of the thin planks, which has already 
been prepared, and is of the length of three or four pencils, 
and wide enough, perhaps, for a dozen, and, by means of a ma¬ 
chine, of which we furnish an illustration (fig. 1), he cuts it into 
thin oblong strips; and, while this is being accomplished, he 
regulates with his feet the action of another circular saw, 
placed at right angles to the one fijst mentioned, which cuts 
in the wood the grooves for the insertion of the lead. As, 
however, the lead passes only along a portion of a pencil the 
length and position of a groove has to be regulated accordingly. 
One-half of the pencil having thus been prepared, a smaller 
oblong piece is also cut, which may fit against the first and 
complete the whole. 

The qjaterial employed in the formation of lead-pencils, 
and which is improperly called black-lead, is a compound o.f 
carbon and iron, and is found in various situations, such as 
among mountains, in beds of quartz, and in masses of esjffa- 
reous earth, often looking like stones in a bed of gravel. It 
generally occurs in kidney-shaped pieces, varying in size from 
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that of a pea upwards. The most celebrated black-lead mine, 
is that in Borrowdale, Cumberland, six miles from. Keswick, 
which was accidentally discovered In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and proved to be of the purest-carbon next to the 
diamond. When its commercial value was first ascertained, 
the proprietors found it very difficult to guard the minc horn 
depredations; the practice of robbing it having become at 
length so common, that persons living in the neighbourhood 
were said to have made large fortunes by secreting and*selling 
the mineral. About a century ago; a body of miners broke 
into the mine by main force, and held possession of it for so 
long a time as to succeed in abstracting from it an enormous 
quantity of lead, which they sold at so low a price, that tlie 
proprietor was induced to buy it up in order to restate the 
old rate of prices. Some years since the mine failed, and veiy 
little or anything has been obtained front it since, though 
there is Borrowdale lead still in existence. Messrs; Banks, 
Son, and Go., are part proprietors of the mine, their shore at 
the last and final division of the produce being about five* 
hundred pound#’weight of the lead. When lead was Obtained 








fromthe Borrowdale mine, It was sent to London for sole, and 
faetif bought by manufacturers at Keswick r ityraf senthaek 
again, and thus the town maintained its reputation for tie 

jrtiadfcfdaa'^'f^kdii*:. ' ■■ «• v,* «, 

'IftPbeii the lead il' ef sufficient sfxe, the processes' in? its* pre¬ 
paration areally simpliflcd, since all smaller pieces hate 
tOlftsbut tq', founded down; Ond mixed together. "With this 


required being to remove the foreign ingredients from the 
exterior.. Jf; - .? ti , v. , „ * 

The wood having been thus far prepared, it is given to a 
sorter,''who selects from it those pieces which have knobs ; and 

irregular parts; these are put aside foir fire-wood.. mW mfc } 

the heaps of wood thus regarded aS useless, we suggested’ilit 
it might have been preserved for tha’formation <sed|f'' 
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no. 6.—POlMHtMO SBKCU.S. 

When the lumps of lead are taken from the cask, thgy ««.. 
glued to a board, in order to eeouretbem in a position in w^iahj 
they maybe sawed into thin sheet or scantlings, 
tekafcM&W ,|gii»ii ,: .,#Ei*#toMioh' > as. Uttle wast* *» 


































u b at the other. For the hardest pencils the lead is prepared 
' chemical]^, and for the softest an increased.thicknCsa pi lead 
is inserted. ‘ The dust and scraps arfi preserved for the fortna- 
tion of inferior qualities of goods, „ 

We next visit the benches at which the lead is fitted into 
the grooves in the strips of cedar. The men here at work 
present ^peculiar appearance. They axe dressed in dark blue 
smocks,—this being the general c stume of the place,- with 
loose sleeves fitted tight at the wrist, and arp sitting at very 
t black shining tables. Tho men’s hands, and the tools with 
which they are engaged, as well as most of the furniture of the 
apartment, look a* if they had bum fresh polished every 
morning by the servants, by the same processes by which they 
cleansed the grates and stoves j while their faces often exhibit 
tints and streaks of different colours. Each workman has a 
number of the sticks of cedar,' in which the grooves have been 
cut, and a number of slices of lead just as they appear after 
the sawing. Ho then takes one of the slices, and having set n 
that It is not too broad to enter the groove—for if this be the 
case he rubs it down to the proper dimensions on a rough 
Stone which lies in front of him—he dips it in a pot of glue 
which is kept hot just beside him, and then presses it. into the 
grooves. He then gives a scratch to the lead on a level with 
tho surface of the wood, and breaks it off, so as to leave the 
groove properly filled. In the making of a single pencil, 
perhaps as many as three or four slice lengths arc required ; 
but however many there may be, each slice is fitted exactly 
endwise to the other, so as to leave no intervals. Should any 
of the lend afterwards project above the groove in the cedar, it 
is scraped off with.a knife ; this is called ahuttlnr/, The rods 
being thus filled, -arc conveyed ro the fastener-up; This opera¬ 
tion is carried on with surprising dexterity. The workman 
glues the cedar-covers or slips over the filled rods, and having 
got a certain number arranged alongside of each other, he fixes 
them tightly together, and lays them aside to dry. 

The pencil now presents the appearance of. an oblong cedar 
stick, very rough and long, and it is removed down stairs to 
be rounded. The machine by which this is accomplished 
(fig. 3) is very curious, ami is found only in thises|pblishinont. 

A man takes in each hand one of tho long sticks, and places 
them between the pairs of small wheels exhibited in the 
illustration, and which are situated just fur enough apart to 
admit the pencil. By these means they are biought under 
the action of a revolving cutter, which is made so as to act 
with a gauge and a chisui .blade, and in a moment wo 
see the end of the pencil passing oat rounded to a nicety. 
By this simple and efficient machine, a man will round from 
600 to 800 doztfos of pencils a day. This process being eom- 
•pletefl, the long sticks are taken to the floor from Vliuh 
they were brought in order to be finally smoothed with a plane 
and polished. To effect this, benches are provided, at each of 
which two boys are at work, who take up some five or six 
sticks in their hands, and then pull them up and down between 
a roller covered witli leather and a leather board (fig. C); by 
these means the pencils are made-to present the appearance 
of nice smooth walking-sticks, some thousand dozen being 
polished a day by each boy. 

The fashion of varnishing pencils has come up very recently. 
It first he^an with inferior kinds, but it is now adopted with 
.the best, and xnanf sorts of pencils will indeed hardly sell 
without it. It brings out the colour of the cedar, and gives a 
deep tick hue to the wood, while it stives at tho same time to 
pre^ent the pencil getting black and dirty during the cutting, 
.kafil.preserves them uniformly clean. 

* Wh .polishing. being completed, the next step is to cut the 
' ; *b# ipt^lengths. This is accomplished by the aid of a eireu- 
■ lar saw, which insinuates itself through an upetture itt a table, 
aad agpbsj. .Which * boy presses a row of pencils, the proper 
W% s ';jMemiiied by, a gauge. This onuwttii^a 
, tebnfovey,;W;is(ot,. sufficient ^ to, complete them with » 
degree of to .finish them they aw handed tgiaW' 

' Hi* wjrfctaw. bf ;ldt«:i*>benoh,' from out' ofwhiejw. 

Which is a piece of . 
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with a razor-blade fixed in a wooden handle,'he dots the- top 
off so as to leave- a perfectly, smooth edge. The Wood dnds 
are fiuished on a more wholesale prinfeiple, by the aid of what 
may be called a guillotine, of which we furnish an illustra¬ 
tion (fig. 6). This instrument is used only by Messrs. Banks 
and Son, and consists of four iron,.pillars supporting an iron 
table, at the top of which is a blade fixed diagonally; this 
being set in motion by a crank at the lower part of the 
machine, moves up and down. All that the boy who attends 
its operation has to do, is to put five Or six pencils under the 
grooves made for them, and down comes the blade, 80 that the 
heads are nicely finished without further trouble,' A hundred 
dozen may easily be cut by this guillotine in a day. 

The last operation in the history of the manufactory of a 
pencil is the stomping on thorn the name of the maker, and 
the indication Of their quality. Of the ingenious instrument 
by which this part of the work is accomplished, an illustration 
is furnished by our artist (fig, 2). "The workman holds a dozen 
or two of pencils in his left hand, and then, taking them one by 
one, he puts an end of each on to a grooved wheel which" 1 is 
rapidly revolving, and' by tho movements of this Wheel the 
pencil is carried onward. Above this wheel is another, 
around which are raised types forming the*wqrds “Banks, 
Son, and Co, Manufacturers, Keswick, Cumberland,” and 
also the letters significant of their degree of hardness or soft¬ 
ness, the latter being moveable. The pencil cannot pass 
between these two wheels without receiving, the impress of 
the letters in the cedar; and the rapidity with which the 
process is completed is such, that it passes like an arrow out 
of sight, ami is instantly heard to rattle down the wooden 
tub" prepared for its reception on the other side into a bos 
below. Some idea may be formed of the ease and expedition 
with which this is accomplished, from the fact, that from 120 to 
200 pencils may be lettered in a minute. At tlie lower parti 
of the machine is the box in which the pencils arc kept which 
iaro about to undergo tho process. 

Many pencils are now finished, but some have gilt letters 
instead of the mere impress on the wood. When this is done, 
they arc taken to a table close by—of which, also/we give a 
drawing (fig. Ij—on which is the instrument for the purpose, 
provided with a heater, to the under part of which the letters 
are fixed, and which is pressed down upon them by means of a 
screw. The letters are in this case arranged irt a straight line, 
iustoad'of on a wheel, the type-box being kept hot by a red- 
hot iron. The gold or silver leaf is put on to the pencil in a 
thin strip, and the pencil, with the leaf on it, being carefully 
fixed under the type, it is pressed down by a sorew, and.the 
gold"or silver is imbedded in the cedar. The pencils that have 
gilt letters are usually coloured black, yellow, or blue, by 
which the fine tint of the cedar is altogether lost/ The pencils 
are now taken and tied up in dozens, and afterwards ifl half 
grosses. 

Wc might follow the subsequent career of a bundle of 
pencils, and find that it was not without interest. One; perhaps, 
is transferred to the studio of fhe artist, another to the boudoir 
of a lady, and a third may embody the rising; genius of a 
youthful prodigy, who sketches horses with human heads’ to 
the infinite delight of his mother,, who is assured, as she em¬ 
phatically expresses it*that he will be “ somebody some day,” 1 
Wc might philosophise on the permanence whieh**te given to 
fleeting thoughts of ideal beauty in their representation by the 
artist, who by its aid secures to himself and for qthera what 
would otherwise be but the evaneseffirt conceptions of the - 
hour. And we might conclude by moralising on the fact, that' 
as it is by the wear and tear and destruction of the agenttKiyt 1 
its worth is developed, so it often is that men, in strlvlngaad 
labouring for society and the world, ore themselves exhausted 
and consumed, and the elements of their physical constitution 
pass away, to .mingle with, and to be 

Vimn at large. But .we team thsnw n ysM mtH Wh-^ay-- 
medlMtUon of our readers, s* may suit their individual tottii. 
ittttV fluting f, *rn mtb being dkohsrgedin 
thrown some iight on Ah*, history- of tho .rito. ptogrtoSif.'i^d *. 
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EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 1 
^V'' / 'WELLINGTON. " 

ANOHotx many anecdotes told of the “Duke/’ in the multi- 
tudinous biographies published after his deaths there is 
one which We do not recollect having seen, and which is 
certainly far more worthy of notice than many of-them.. The 
sain sad substance of it is, that he, on one occasion, towards 
the close of the Peninsular war, had an extraordinary narrow- 
escape from being seized by the French, and carried off botjily 
to the oamp of Marshal Soult. This would, certainly, have 
brought the campaign to a very ignoble end, and though it 
would not have saved Napoleon from downfall, would have 
prevented the battle of Toulouse, and thus saved the lives of 
many gallant men for the time. Whitt might have been tho 
Ultimate effects of such a catastrophe upon the lives and 
liberties of the inhabitants of Europe, it is impossible now to 
say with any certainty, and useless to conjecture. But to our 
story: 

We all "know, that after the great and "crowning victory of 
Vittoria, the British army- marched straight to the frontiers of 
France, but—to do the French justice- not. without finding 
every inch of the route vigorously contested.- In January, 
1814, the boundary was crossed, and the invaders encamped 
close to Bayonne, anil threatened the town. The main body 
of the army was posted in the village of Anglet, the outposts 
lay on the left bank of the Adonr, while the French under 
Marshal Soult occupied the right. The Duke of Wellington 
fixed his head-quarters in a pretty cottage, crowning one of 
the wooded hills which overhang Ajigict, and from which the 
view took in Bayonne, the Atlantic, and the great road from 
Spain. The cottage was called Salha, and was but a short 
distance from the bay of Blanc l’ignon, in which the Adour 
widens out, ns if to gain strength for its final plunge into the 
ocean. In tho middle of this bay, for the protection of the 
port, there were moored at. that time a small armed vessel, 
called “ La Mouche,” and several gun-boats, the while under 
the command of a lieutenant of the Flench navy, named 
Bourgeois, who was burning with a desire 10 distinguish 
himself, as might be rxpected of a naval oflicir whom the 
English cruisers had kept from showing his nose out of the 
harbour for many years; for since the battle ot Trafalgar 
the French were not favoured at sen, nor intended to have 
dominion over it. This individual was a native of the village 
of Anglet, and his relatives still lived tlioie, and he was con¬ 
sequently diflUy put in possession of all the movements which 
took place in the.English camp. A mi ssago was brought him, 
that on a certain day named, the Duke of W ellington was about 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position on the right batik of the 
Adour, His informants even went so far as to mention the 
precise time, the exact point of the river, and tlie number of 
officers who would accompany him. Upon hearing this,- 
Bourgeois resolved to attempt a surprise. There were pino 
woods upon the sandy flats on the left of the Adour, com¬ 
pletely cutting, off the view of the river from the plain at 
Anglet,^ and admirably adapted for on ambuscade to be 
directed against any one who approached the river from the 
south, ‘A small body of men concealed in the wood, might, 
in the opinion of Bourgeois, in case the Duke came without 
•escort, carry him off without being perceived till it would be 
too late to think of rendering assistance. 

However, he did. not like to take upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of such on act without consulting his superior officer, 
who wa* stationed at Bayonne. He therefore wrote to him, 
tAling hiin the information ha had received,- and asking his 
permission to attempt a eottp-demain He sent his letter by a 
tho morning of tlie 22nd of January, with orders to 
answer, The Duke was expected to arrive at 
,lilli^.')H^.^«t-')M.’ttee,skas\to.bOlosh During the absence of 
hknueMengex, Bourgeois aelected twelve of, the best men of 

Ma in the boat, 
i notice. He now began to be 
es-made Miewneeto *h* «<*i«m»: ; 


“vestry-room df a church," or else “the church plate 
which of- them he contemplated, we cannot take upon us to 
say; and his dissatisfaction reached a climax, when his mes¬ 
senger returned, bringing word from his chief (every man. in 
France has a chief), that his proposal would be taken into - 
consideration. M. Bourgeois considered this rather cool, and 
not a little provoking, particularly as he had the mortification' 
of witnessing six English officers, on the afternoon of the 
22nd, rido slowly along the.river, and make their observations 
at their leisure. ' The opportunity was lost, and M. Bourgeois * 
took the affair so much to heart, that he had no sleep for the 
next two nights, and ate but little during the day, and. he did 
not know whether to laugh or cry, when on the 22nd the 
“ chief” wrote to him officially as follows :— 

“ Monsieur, 

“1 have communicated your letter to the governor (of 
Bayonne], and he lias replied, that there is no occasion to make , 
any expedition on the left bank of the Adour; but if the enemy 
should come within range of your guns, you are at liberty to fire 
upon him.” 

Considering how unlikely it was that the enemy would ever 
bo such fools as to do anything of the kind, M. Bourgeois, 
did not fmdanuch consolation for his disappointment in this 
• permission. 

However, he brightened up a little when, jufft after receiving 
this letter, a messenger arrived from Anglet with thu intelli¬ 
gence that the Duke was about to pay another reeonnoitcring 
visit on that very day and in the same place. This time 
Bourgeois resolved to act upon his own responsibility, and 
sent word to the chief merely that he was gone to make some 
soundings in the harbour, and that he had armed his boat's 
crew for the purpose of gtiardmg against accidents, consider¬ 
ing the near vicinity of the enemy's outposts. He took with 
him twelve picked men, and rowed leisurely down the middle 
of the river as if he was merely following tlie current; but as 
soon as he got into the shelter of the trees, imd was hidden 
fiom the Mew of the sentinels on the heights, ho suddenly 
pushed towards tho bank and landed. The party made their ’ 
way through the pme wood, until they arrived at. the foot 
of Blanc J’lgrum, where they posted themselves ill a thicket 
on both sides of the road along which the Duke would have 
to pass. 

Having stationed his men. Bourgeois went to tho top of an 
eminence at the extremity of the downs, where he posted 
himself, with a look-out man, m a position whence'he could 
see the English quurtcis, ami the road which led from them, 
without being seen himself, at least by the enemy. It was 
not very long before he heard the bugle sounding in the “ 
British camp, and saw tho troops turning out and falling into 
thi ir ranks upon the level ground on the heights of Salha. 
Thoydlicn passed in levicw before Wellington, and II. Bour¬ 
geois had full opportunity to contemplate their discipline, 
dexterity, and martial uir. Ju.-t at this moment he chanced’ 
to glance towards the town of Bayonne, and was surprised to 
see tour men on tho tower of the cathedral watching Cither' 
him iy the English intently—ho knew not which. This' 
rather alarmed him, but his spirits rose 'on seeing the Duke 
and six officers on horseback, as soon as tljp review was over, 
take a direct road towards the wood. In a few minutes they 
were within five hundred yards of the ambuscade, Bourgeois 
took up a stone and tlnng it amongst hie men ah a warning to 
be toady, and waited the result in, dread suspense, his hand 
upon bis" sword, ready for a rush. At that moment a signal 
was given from the cathedral tower, and a Cavalier darted out 
from the French advance guard at full gallop, and took bin* . 

. post at the entrance to the wood. This movement aroused 1 *' 
a the attention of the English / they stopped and delibsgw^^! 


together as to what course they should take. The look, 
on the cathedral disappeared,- H, Bourgeois hastened to 
entrant# of Dip wttod and assembled his men ; but “ 
sVhead, andWa»'%i 
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1HE FOBTtRjBSS OF LUCCA. 


Thb ancient kingdom of_ Granada is one of the most moun¬ 
tainous and picturesque regiqns in all Spain. Green, beaUtifu. 
valleys, lofty hills denuded of verdure, whose summits seem to 
reach the clouds, a sky intensely blue, castles built in Moorish 
days on craggy heights like eagles’-nests—all combine to make 
this country the most magnificent and attractive in the .whole 
extent of Spanish territory. In some parts the rocks present 
the appearance of an immense amphitheatre, in others that of 
a gigantic staircase—mountains piled on mountains, with a 
winding rohd amid their threatening defiles, a road which here 
and there dwindles away into a narrow mule track, edged by 
a deep abyss, which one needs to pass under the guidance of 
a skilful muleteer. The fortress of Lucca is situated in the 


to-#each the eyrie-citadel; but how, when their ardour wa# 
fading away, the holy Virgiq herself appeared and led them on; 
how a toad, unknown before, stretched itself out at their ap¬ 
proaching footsteps, and made the way clear and accessible 
to the very gates of the castle; how the Arab leader, when he 
saw' the miracle, mounted his horse and fled, bat alas! for him, 
fell, over a precipice, and man and beast were dashed to pieces. 
In confirmation of the story the muleteer points out the mira¬ 
culous road, a strange circuitous path that looks like s ribbon 
carelessly thrown down j draws attention to the strange marks, 
which may be token for the impression of a horse’s hoofs, on 
the side of a deep gulf; and leads the traveller to the ruined 
tower itself, that Btrange old remnant oft the past. * 



VOllTKESf Or LVCCA. 


very heart of the mountain district, five miles distant from 
the old "town of Castro. - It occupies a high and con- 

■ spicuous position. Glorious memories are awakened Ijy a 
, glimpse of its dismantled walls—stories of fierce war and 
, tender love—of gallant deeds of arms which put to shame all 

« modem Spanish heroism. There is a strange old legend oon- 
.neeted with the castle, which the muleteer is well-nigh certain 
to relate as soon as he obtains a listener—how once upon a 
* time, when the Moors were in possession of the castle, and the 
- banner of the crescent waved, from its summit, Queen Isabella 
*«sblve|.,’4>':c‘t^ v liii* ; ^40e by storm; %ow she Arsfr cpm- 

■ '■awwwelt kpowingthe Mtptejgnability 0 f hi* .paition, 
a in derision .a* heaaw the-Cbristians afar off ; how 
ops qi ^sl^becime dispirited ** tbey strore fo ved« 


The inhabitants of the -mountain district are a hardy pea¬ 
santry, bold and alert; great lovers of the national dances and 
national music. The men of the mountains, all -over the 

* world, have ever been the moat enterprising and the moat 
daring. The spirit of ancient chivalry, the love of country, 
the fearlessness of danger, which marked the men in the old 
rime, still Ungers, in some measure, in its mountain home. 

« The dwellers In these wild districts are said to be the most 
superstitious in-the country; and if oyer one locality was mom 

■ v calculated than another to produce, inch feelings, these moun¬ 

tain passes are the very spots. Qtllegenvi* bekmgtaevejpy 

■ moss-covered ruin,- to e very height, to every valley ; them is 

pot S crumbling tower or a mass by-the wayside but has its 
Strange.unearthly story. '< 


